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BEFORE  THE  CURTAIN. 


As  the  Manager  of  the  Performance  sits  before  the  cnrtain 
on  the  boards,  and  looks  into  the  Fair,  a  feeling  of  profound 
melancholy  comes  over  him  in  his  survej'  of  the  bustling  place. 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  eating  and  drinking,  making  love 
and  jilting,  laughing  and  the  contrary-,  smoking,  cheating, 
fighting,  dancing,  and  fiddling :  there  are  bullies  pushing  about, 
bucks  ogling  the  women,  knaves  picking  pockets,  policemen 
on  the  look-out,  quacks  (other  quacks,  plague  take  them!) 
bawling  in.  front  of  their  booths,  and  yokels  looking  up  at  the 
tinselled  dancers  and  poor  old  rouged  tumblers,  whil3  the  light- 
fingered  folk  are  operating  upon  their  pockets  behind.  Yes, 
this  is  Vanity  Fair  ;  not  a  moral  place  certainly  ;  nor  a  merry 
one,  though  veiy  noisy.  Look  at  the  faces  of  the  actoi*s  and 
buffoons  when  they  come  off  from  their  business ;  and  Tom 
Fool  washing  the  paint  off  his  cheeks  before  he  sits  down  to 
dinner  with  his  wife  and  the  little  Jack  Puddings  behind  the 
canvas.  The  curtain  will  be  up  presently',  and  he  will  be  turn- 
ing over  head  and  heels,  and  crying,     How  are  you?  " 

A  man  with  a  reflective  turn  of  mind,  walking  through  an 
exhibition  of  this  sort,  will  not  be  oppressed,  I  take  it,  b}'  his 
own  or  other  people's  hilarity.  An  episode  of  humor  or  kind- 
ness touches  and  amuses  him  here  and  there ;  —  a  pretty  child 
looking  at  a  gingerbread  stall ;  a  pretty  girl  blushing  whilst  her 
lover  talks  to  her  and  chooses  her  fairing ;  poor  Tom  Fool, 
yonder  behind  the  wagon,  mumbling  his  bone  with  the  honest 
family  which  lives  by  his  tumbling ;  but  the  general  impres- 
sion is  one  more  melancholy  than  mirthful.    When  you  come 
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home,  you  sit  down,  in  a  sober,  contemplative,  not  uncharita- 
ble frame  of  mind,  and  apply  yourself  to  your  books  or  your 
business. 

I  have  no  other  moral  than  this  to  tag  to  the  present  story 
of  Vanity  Fair."  Some  people  consider  Fairs  immoral  alto- 
gether, and  eschew  such,  with  their  seiTants  and  families :  very 
likely  they  are  right.  But  i)ersons  who  think  otherwise,  and 
are  of  a  lazy,  or  a  benevolent,  or  a  sarcastic  mood,  may  per- 
haps like  to  step  in  for  half  an  hour,  and  look  at  the  perform- 
ances. There  are  scenes  of  all  sorts ;  some  dreadful  combats, 
some  grand  and  lofty  horse-riding,  some  scenes  of  high  life, 
and  some  of  very  middling  indeed ;  some  love-making  for  the 
sentimental,  and  some  light  comic  business ;  the  whole  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  scenery,  and  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
the  Author's  own  candles. 

What  more  has  the  Manager  of  the  Performance  to  say?  — 
To  acknowledge  the  kindness  with  which  it  has  been  received 
in  all  the  principal  towns  of  England  through  which  the  Show 
has  passed,  and  where  it  has  been  most  favorably  noticed  by 
the  respected  conductors  of  the  public  l*ress,  and  by  the  No- 
bility and  Gentry.  lie  is  proud  to  think  that  his  Puppets  have 
given  satisfaction  to  the  very  best  company  in  this  empire. 
The  famous .  little  Becky  Puppet  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
uncommonly  flexible  in  the  joints,  and  lively  on  the  wire :  the 
Amelia  Doll,  though  it  has  had  a  smaller  circle  of  admirers, 
has  3'et  been  carved  and  dressed  with  the  greatest  care  by 
the  artist :  the  Dobbin  Figure,  though  apparently  clumsy,  3'et 
dances  in  a  very  amusing  and  natural  manner:  the  Little 
Boys*  Dance  has  been  liked  by  some ;  and  please  to  remark 
the  richly  dressed  figure  of  the  Wicked  Nobleman,  on  which 
no  expense  has  been  spared,  and  which  Old  Nick  will  fetch 
awa}-  at  tlie  end  of  this  singular  performance. 

And  with  this,  and  a  profound  bow  to  his  patrons,  the 
Manager  retires,  and  the  curtain  rises. 

LoNi>ON,  June  28,  1848. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHISWICK  MALL. 

While  the  present  centurj^  was  in  its  teens,  and  on  one 
sunshiny  morning  in  June,  there  drove  up  to  the  great  iron  gate 
of  Miss  Pinkerton's  academy  for  young  ladies,  on  Chiswick 
Mall,  a  lai^e  family  ooach,  with  two  fat  horses  in  blazing  har- 
ness, driven  by  a  fat  coachman  in  a  three-cornered  hat  and  wig, 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour*  A  black  servant,  wiio 
reposed  on  the  box  beside  the  fat  coachman,  uncurled  his  bandy 
legs  as  soon  as  the  equipage  drew  up  opposite  Miss  Pinkerton's 
shining  brass  plate,  and  as  he  pulled  the  bell,  at  least  a  score 
of  3'oung  heads  were  seen  peering  out  of  the  narrow  windows 
of  the  stately  pld  bnck  house.  Na3*,  the  acute  obser\'er  might 
have  recognized  the  little  red  nose  of  good-natured  Miss 
Jemima  Pinkertoft  herself,  rising  over  some  gei*anium-pots  in 
the  window  of  that  lady's  own  drawing-room. 

'*It  is  Mrs.  Sedley's  coach,  sister,"  said  Miss  Jemima. 

Sambo,  Uie  black  servant,  has  just  rung  the  bell ;  and  the 
coachman  has  a  new  red  waistcoat." 

Have  3'ou  completed  all  the  necessar}'  preparations  inci- 
dent to  Miss  Sedley's  departure.  Miss  Jemima?"  asked  Miss 
Pinkerton  herself,  that  majestic  lady ;  the  Semiramis  of  Ham- 
mersmith, the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  correspondent  of 
Mrs.  Chapone  herself. 

The  girls  were  up  at  four  this  morning,  packing  her  tmnks, 
sister,"  replied  Miss  Jemima ;     we  have  made  her  a  bow-pot." 

"  Say  a  bouquet,  sister  Jemima,  'tis  more  genteel." 

"Well,  a  booky  as  big  almost  as  a  hay-stack;  I  have  put 
up  two  bottles  of  the  gillyflower-water  for  Mrs.  Sedley,  and 
the  receipt  for  making  it,  in  Amelia's  box." 
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And  I  trust,  Miss  Jemima,  you  have  made  a  copy  of  Miss 
Sedley*s  account.  This  is  it,  is  it?  Very  good  — ninety-thive 
pounds,  four  shillings.  Be  kind  enough  to  address  it  to  John 
Sedley,  Esquire,  and  to  seal  this  billet  which  1  h^ve  written  to 
his  lady." 

In  Miss  Jemima's  eyes  an  autograph  letter  of  her  sister, 
Miss  Pinkerton,  was  an  object  of  as  deep  veneration  as  would 
have  been  a  letter  from  a  sovereign.  Only  when  her  pupils 
quitted  the  establishment,  or  when  the}'  were  about  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  once,  when  ix>or  Miss  Birch  died  of  the  scarlet  fever, 
was  Miss  Pinkeiton  known  to  write  personally  to  the  parents 
of  her  pupils ;  and  it  was  Jemima's  opinion  that  if  anything 
could  console  Mrs.  Birch  for  her  daughter^  loss,  it  would  be 
that  pious  and  eloquent  composition  in  which  Miss  Pinkeiix>n 
announced  the  event. 

In  the  present  instance  Miss  Pinkerton's  "billet"  was  to 
the  following  effect :  — 

'*  The  Mall,  Chiswick,  June  16,  18 — , 
"  Madam,  —  After  her  six  years'  residence  at  the  Mall,  I  have  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  presenting  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  to  her  parents,  as  a  young 
lady  not  unworthy  to  occupy  a  fitting  position  in  their  polished  and  refined 
circle.  Those  virtues  which  characterize  the  young  English  gentlewoman, 
those  accomplishments  which  become  her  birth  and  station,  will  not  be 
found  wanting  in  the  amiable  Miss  Sedley,  whose  industry  and  obedience 
have  en»leared  her  to  her  instructors,  and  whose  delightful  sweetness  of 
temper  has  charmed  her  atfed  and  her  ffouUiful  companions. 

"  In  music,  in  dancing,  in  orthography,  in  every  variety  of  embroidery 
and  needle-work,  she  will  be  found  to  have  realized  her  friends' /on</e«f 
wishes.  In  geography  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired ;  and  a  careful  and 
undeviating  use  of  the  backboard,  for  four  hours  daily  during  the  next 
tliree  years,  is  recommended  as  necessary  to  the  acquirement  of  that  digni- 
fied deportment  ttnd  carriatfe,  so  requisite  for  every  young  lady  of  fashion. 

"  In  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality.  Miss  Sedley  will*  be  found 
worthy  of  an  establishment  which  has  been  honored  by  the  presence  of 
The  Great  Lexicographer,  and  the  patronage  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Chapone. 
In  leaving  the  Mall,  Miss  Amelia  carries  with  her  the  hearts  of  her  com- 
panions, and  the  affectionate  regards  of  her  mistress,  who  has  the  honor 
to  subscribe  herself, 

"  Madam,  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Barbara  Pinkerton. 

"  P.S.  —  Miss  Sharp  accompanies  Miss  Sedley,  It  is  particularly  re- 
quested that  Miss  Sharp's  stay  in  Russell  Square  may  not  exceed  ten  days. 
The  family  of  distinction  with  whom  she  is  engaged,  desire  to  avail  them^ 
selves  of  her  services  as  soon  as  possible." 

This  letter  completed,  Miss  Pinkerton  proceeded  to  write 
her  own  name,  and  Miss  8edley*s,  in  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Johnson's 
Dictionary  —  the  interesting  work  which  she  invariably  pre- 
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sented  to  her  seholara,  on  their  departure  from  the  Mall.  On 
the  cover  was  inserted  a  copy  of  Lines  addresseii  to  a  young 
lady  on  quitting  Miss  Pinkerton's  school,  at  the  Mall ;  by  the 
late  revered  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson."  In  fact,  the  Lexicogra- 
phei-'s  name  was  always  on  the  lips  of  this  majestic  woman, 
and  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  her  was  the  cause  of  her  re^Kitation 
and  her  fortune. 

Being  commanded  by  her  elder  sister  to  get the  Diction- 
ary"  from  the  cupboard,  Miss  Jemima  had  extracted  two  copies 
of  the  book  from  the  receptacle  in  question.  When  Miss 
Pinkeiton  had  finished  the  inscnption  in  the  first,  Jemima, 
with  rather  a  dubious  and  timid  air,  hande<l  her  the  second. 

''For  whom  is  this,  Miss  Jemima?"  said  Miss  Pinkertou, 
with  awful  coldness. 
I  "  For  Becky  Sharp,"  answered  Jcmuna,  trembling  very 
much,  and  blushing  over  her  withered  face  and  neck,  as  she 
turned  her  back  on  her  sister.  For  Becky  Sharp :  she's  go- 
ing too." 

MISS   JEMIMA ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Pinkerton,  in  the 
largest  capitals.       Are  you  in  your  senses?    Replace  the 
'     Dixonarj-  in  the  closet,  and  never  venture  to  take  such  a  liberty 
m  future." 

Well,  sister,  it's  only  two-and-ninepence,  and  poor  Becky 
will  be  miserable  if  she  don't  get  one." 

Send  Miss  Sedley  instantly  to  me,"  said  Miss  Pinkerton. 
And  so  venturing  not  to  say  another  won!,  ix>or  Jemima  trotted 
off,  exceedingly  flurried  and  nervous. 

Miss  Sedley 's  papa  was  a  merchant  in  London,  and  a  man 
of  some  wealth  ;  whereas  Miss  Sliarp  was  an  articled  pupil,  for 
whom  Miss  Pinkerton  had  done,  as  she  thought,  quite  enough, 
without  conferring  upon  her  at  parting  the  high  honor  of  the 
Dixonarj'. 

Although  schoolmistresses*  letters  are  to  be  trusted  no  more 
nor  less  than  churchyard  epitaphs ;  yet,  as  it  sometimes  haf>- 
pens  that  a  i)erson  departs  this  life,  who  is  realh*  deserving  of 
all  the  praises  the  stone-cutter  carves  over  his  bones ;  who 
w  a  good  Christian,  a  good  parent,  child,  wife,  or  husband ; 
who,  actually  does  leave  a  disconsolate  famil}-  to  mourn  his  loss  ; 
80  in  academies  of  the  male  and  female  sex  it  occurs  every 
now  and  then,  that  the  pupil  is  fully  worthy  of  the  praises  be- 
stowetl  by  the  disinterested  instructor.  Now,  Miss  Amelia 
Sedley  was  a  young  lady  of  this  singular  species  ;  and  desei*\'ed 
not  only  all  that  Miss  Pinkerton  said  in  her  praise,  but  had 
many  charming  qualities  which  that  pomix>us  old  Minerva  of  a 
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woman  could  not  see,  from  the  differences  of  rank  and  age  be- 
tween her  pupil  and  herself. 

For  she  could  not  only  sing  like  a  lark,  or  a  Mre.  Billington, 
and  dance  like  Hillisberg  or  Parisot ;  and  embroider  beautifully  ; 
and  spell  as  well  as  a  Dixonary  itself;  but  she  had  such  a 
kindly,  smiling,  tender,  gentle,  generous  heart  of  her  own,  as 
won  the  love  of  everybody  who  came  near  her,  from  Minerva 
herself  down  to  the  i>oor  girl  in  the  scullery,  and  the  one-eyed 
tailrwoman's  daughter,  who  was  permitted  to  vend  her  wares 
once  a  week  to  the  young  ladies  in  the  Mall.  She  had  twelve 
intimate  and  bosom  friends  out  of  the  twenty-four  3'oung  ladies. 
Even  envious  Miss  Briggs  never  siK>ke  ill  of  her:  high  and 
mighty  Miss  Saltire  (Loi-d  Dextei^s  granddaughter)  allowed 
that  her  figure  was  genteel ;  and  as  for  Miss  Swartz,  Uie  rich 
woolly-haired  mulatto  from  St.  Kitt*s,  on  the  day  Amelia  went 
away,  she  was  in  such  a  passion  of  tears,  that  the}*  were  obliged 
to  send  for  Dr.  Floss,  and  half  tipsify  her  with  salvolatile. 
Miss  Pinkerton*s  attachment  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  from 
the  high  position  and  eminent  virtues  of  tliat  lady,  calm  and 
dignilied;  but  Miss  Jemima  had  already  whim^^ei-ed  several 
times  at  the  idea  of  Amelia's  departure ;  and,  but  for  fear  of 
her  sister,  would  have  gone  off  in  downright  hy  sterics,  like  the 
heiress  (who  paid  double)  of  St  Kitt*s.  Such  luxury  of  grief, 
however,  is  only  allowed  to  parlor-boarders.  Honest  Jemima 
had  all  the  bills,  and  the  washing,  and  the  mending,  and  the 
puddings,  and  the  plate  and  crockery,  and  the  servants  to 
superintend.  But  why  speak  about  her?  It  is  probable  that 
we  shall  not  hear  of  her  again  from  this  moment  to  the  end  of  I 
time,  and  that  when  the  great  filigree  iron  gates  are  once  closed 
on  her,  she  and  her  awful  sister  will  never  issue  therefrom  into 
this  little  world  of  history. 

But  as  we  are  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Amelia,  there  is  no 
harm  in  saying,  at  the  outset  of  our  acquaintance,  that  she  was 
a  dear  little  creature ;  and  a  great  mercy  it  is,  both  in  life  and 
in  novels,  which  (and  the  latter  especialh^)  abound  in  villains 
of  the  most  sombre  sort,  that  we  are  to  have  for  a  constant 
companion,  so  guileless  and  good-natured  a  person.  As  she  is 
not  a  heroine,  there  is  no  need  to  descril)e  her  pei*son  ;  indeed 
I  am  afraid  that  her  nose  was  rather  short  than  otherwise,  and 
her  cheeks  a  grcat  deal  too  round  and  red  for  a  heroine ;  but 
her  face  blushed  with  rosy  health,  and  her  lips  with  the  freshest 
of  smiles,  and  she  had  a  pair  of  eyes  which  sparkled  with  the 
brightest  and  honestest  good-humor,  except  indeed  when  they 
filled  with  tears,  and  that  was  a  great  deai  too  often ;  for  the 
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silly  thing  would  cry  over  a  dead  canarj  -bird  ;  or  over  a  mouse, 
that  the  cat  haply  had  seized  upon  ;  or  over  the  end  of  a  novel, 
were  it  ever  so  stupid  ;  and  as  for  saying  an  unkind  word  to 
her,  were  any  persons  hard-hearted  enough  to  do  so  —  why,  so 
much  the  worse  for  them.  Even  Miss  I^nkerton,  that  austere 
and  god-like  woman,  ceased  scolding  her  after  the  first  time, 
and  though  she  no  more  compixihendod  sensibihty  than  slie  did 
Algebi-a,  gave  all  masters  and  teachers  particular  onlers  to 
treat  Miss  Sedley  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  as  harsh  treat- 
ment was  injurious  to  her. 

So  that  when  the  day  of  depaiture  came,  between  her  two 
customs  of  laughing  and  crying,  Miss  8edle3-  was  greatly 
puzzled  how  to  act.  She  was  glad  to  go  home,  and  yet  most 
wofuily  sad  at  leaving  school.  For  three  days  before,  little 
Laura  Martin,  tlie  orphan,  followed  her  about,  like  a  little  dog. 
She  had  to  make  and  receive  at  least  fourteen  presents,  —  to 
make  fourteen  solemn  promises  of  writing  every  week  :  Send 
my  letters  under  cover  to  my  grandpapa,  the  Earl  of  Dexter,*' 
said  Miss  Saltire  (who,  by  the  way,  was  rather  shabby) : 
*'  Never  mind  the  postage,  but  write  every  day,  you  dear  <lar- 
lin'g,"  said  the  impetuous  and  woolly-headed,  but  generous  and 
affectionate  Miss  Swartz ;  and  the  or[)han  little  Laura  Martin 
(who  was  Just  in  round- hand)  took  her  ftMcnd's  hand  and  said, 
looking  up  in  her  face  wistfully,  Amelia,  when  I  write  to  you 
I  shall  call  you  Mamma."  All  which  details,  I  have  no  doubt, 
Jones,  who  reads  this  book  at  his  Club,  will  pronounce  to  be 
excessively  foolish,  trivial,  twaddling,  and  ultra-sentimental. 
Yes ;  I  can  see  Jones  at  this  minute  (rather  flushed  with  his 
joint  of  mutton  and  half-pint  of  wine),  taking  out  his  pencil  and 
scoring  under  the  words  ''foolish,  twaddling,**  &c.,  and  adding 
to  them  his  own  remark  of  quite  true''  Well,  he  is  a  lofty 
man  of  genius,  and  admires  the  great  and  heroic  in  life  and 
novels  ;  and  so  had  better  take  warning  and  go  elsewhere. 

Well,  then.  The  flowers,  and  the  presents,  and  the  tnuiks, 
and  bonnet-boxes  of  Miss  Sedley  having  been  aiTanged  by  Mr. 
Sambo  in  the  carnage,  together  with  a  very  small  and  weather- 
beaten  old  cow's-skin  trunk  with  Miss  Sharp's  card  neatly 
nailed  wpov\  it,  which  was  delivered  by  Sambo  with  a  grin,  and 
packed  by  the  coachman  with  a  corresponding  sneer  —  the  hour 
for  parting  came  ;  and  the  grief  of  that  moment  was  consider- 
ably lessened  by  the  admirable  discourse  which  Miss  Pinkerton 
addressed  to  her  pupil.  Not  that  the  parting  speech  causetl 
Amelia  to  philosophize,  or  that  it  armed  her  in  an}^  way  with  a 
calmness,  the  result  of  argument ;  but  it  was  intolerably  dull, 
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pompous,  and  tedious ;  and  having  the  fear  of  her  schoolmis- 
tress greatly  before  her  eyes,  Miss  Sedley  did  not  venture,  in 
her  presence,  to  give  way  to  any  ebullitions  of  private  grief. 
A  seed-cake  and  a  bottle  of  wine  were  produced  in  the  drawing- 
room,  as  on  the  solemn  occasions  of  the  visits  of  parents,  and 
these  refreshments  being  partaken  of,  Miss  Sedley  was  at  lib- 
erty to  depart. 

You'll  go  in  and  say  good-by  to  Miss  Pinkerton,  Becky ! " 
said  Miss  Jemima  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  nobody  took  any  no- 
tice, and  who  was  coming  down  staire  with  her  own  bandbox. 

* I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Miss  Sharp  calmly,  and  much  to 
the  wonder  of  Miss  Jemima ;  and  the  latter  having  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  receiving  permission  to  come  in,  Miss  Sharp 
advanced  in  a  very  unconcerned  manner,  and  said  in  French, 
and  with  a  perfect  accent,  Mademoiselle,  je  viens  vous  faire 
mes  adieux." 

Miss  Pinkerton  did  not  understand  French ;  she  only  di- 
rected those  who  did :  but  biting  her  lips  and  throwing  up  her 
venerable  and  Roman-nosed  head,  (on  die  top  of  which  figured 
a  large  and  solemn  turban,)  she  said,  Miss  Sharp,  I  wish  you 
a  good  morning."  As  the  Hammersmith  Semiramis  spoke,  she 
waved  one  hand,  both  by  way  of  adieu,  and  to  give  Miss  Sharp 
an  opportunity  of  shaking  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  which 
was  lefl  out  for  that  purpose. 

Miss  Sharp  only  folded  her  own  hands  with  a  very  frigid 
smile  and  bow,  and  quite  declined  to  accept  the  proffered 
honor ;  on  which  Semiramis  tossed  up  her  turban  more  indig- 
nantly than  ever.  In  fact,  it  was  a  little  battle  between  the 
young  lady  and  the  old  one,  and  the  latter  was  worsted. 

Heaven  bless  3'ou,  my  child,**  said  she,  embracing  Amelia, 
and  scowling  the  while  over  the  girFs  shoulder  at  Miss  Sharp. 
''Come  away,  Beck}',"  said  Miss  Jemima,  pulling  the  young 
woman  away  in  great  alarm,  and  the  drawing-room  door  closed 
upon  them  for  ever. 

Tlien  came  the  struggle  and  parting  below.  Wonls  refuse 
to  tell  it.  All  the  servants  were  there  in  the  hall  —  all  the  dear 
friends  —  all  the  young  ladies  —  the  dancing-master  who  had 
just  arrived  ;  and  there  was  such  a  scuffling,  and  hugging,  and 
kissing,  and  crying,  with  the  h3'sterical  yoops  of  Miss  Swaitz, 
the  parlor-l)oarder,  from  her  room,  as  no  pen  can  depict,  and 
as  the  tender  heart  would  fain  pass  over.  The  embracing  was 
over;  they  (parted  —  that  is,  Miss  Sedley  parted  from  her 
friends.  Miss  Sharp  had  demurel}'  entered  tlie  carriage  some 
minutes  before.    Nobody  crietl  for  leaving  her. 
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Sambo  of  the  bandy-legs  slammed  the  caiTiage-door  on  his 
young  weeping  mistress.  He  sprang  up  behind  the  carriage. 
*'  Stop  ! "  cried  Miss  Jemima,  rushing  to  the  gate  with  a  paicel. 
It's  some  sandwiches,  my  dear,"  said  she  to  Amelia. 
You  ma}'  be  hungry',  you  know ;  and  Becky,  Becky  Sharp, 
here's  a  book  for  you  that  my  sister  —  that  is,  I  —  John- 
son's Dixonar^-,  you  know ;  you  mustn't  leave  us  witliout  that. 
Good-bj'.    Drive  on,  coachman.    God  bless  you  ! " 

And  the  kind  creature  retreated  into  the  garden,  overcome 
with  emotion. 

I         But,  lo !  and  just  as  the  coach  di*ove  off,  Miss  Shaq)  put 
I     her  pale  face  out  of  the  window,  and  actually  flung  the  book 
back  into  the  garden. 

This  almost  caused  Jemima  to  faint  with  terror.  Well,  I 
never,"  —  said  she  —  what  an  audacious  "  —  Emotion  pre- 
vented her  from  completing  either  sentence.  The  carriage 
rolled  away ;  the  great  gates  were  closed  ;  the  bell  rang  for  the 
dancing  lesson.  The  world  is  before  the  two  young  ladies ;  and 
j      so,  farewell  to  Cbiswick  Mall. 


CHAPTER  n. 

IN  WHICH  MISS  SHARP  AND  MISS  SEDLEY  PREPARE  TO  OPEN 
THE  CAMPAIGN. 

When  Miss  Sharp  had  performed  the  heroieal  act  mentioned 
in  ilie  last  chapter,  and  had  seen  the  Dixonary,  flying  over  the 
pavement  of  the  little  garden,  fall  at  length  at  the  feet  of  the 
astonished  Miss  Jemima,  the  young  lady's  countenance,  which 
had  before  worn  an  almost  livid  look  of  hatre<l,  assumed  a 
smile  that  perhaps  was  scarcely  more  agreeable,  and  she  sank 
back  in  the  carriage  in  an  easy  frame  of  mind,  saying —  So 
much  for  the  Dixonary;  and,  thank  God,  I'm  out  of  Chis- 
wick." 

Miss  Sedley  was  almost  as  flurried  at  the  act  of  defiance  as 
Miss  Jemima  had  been ;  for,  consider,  it  was  but  one  minute 
that  she  had  left  school,  and  the  impressions  of  six  years  are 
not  got  over  in  that  space  of  time.  Naj*,  with  some  persons 
those  awes  and  terrors  of  youth  last  for  ever  and  ever.  I  know, 
for  instance,  an  old  gentleman  of  sixt3'-eight,  who  said  to  me 
one  morning  at  breakfast,  with  a  very  agitatc»d  countenance, 
''I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  was  flogged  by  Dr.  Raine." 
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Fancy  had  canned  him  back  five-and-fifly  years  in  the  course 
of  that  evening.  Dr.  Raine  and  his  rod  were  just  as  awful  to 
him  in  his  heart,  then,  at  sixt3'-eight,  as  they  had  been  at  thir- 
teen. If  the  Doctor,  with  a  large  birch,  had  appeared  bodily 
to  him,  even  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  eight,  and  had  said 
in  awful  voice,  Boy,  take  down  your  pant  *  *  ?  »»  Well, 
well.  Miss  Sedley  was  exceedingly  alarmed  at  this  act  of  in- 
subonlination. 

"  How  could  you  do  so,  Rebecca?"  at  last  she  said,  after  a 
pause. 

Why,  do  you  think  Miss  Pinkerton  will  come  out  and 
order  me  back  to  the  black-hole  ?  "  said  Rebecca,  laughing. 

^^No:  but  " 

I  hate  the  whole  house,"  continued  Miss  Sharp  in  a  fury. 
I  hoi)e  I  may  never  set  eyes  on  it  again.  1  wish  it  were  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  1  do ;  and  if  Miss  Pinkerton  were 
there,  I  wouldn't  pick  her  out,  that  1  wouldn't,  O  how  I 
should  like  to  see  her  floating  in  the  water  yonder,  turban  and 
all,  with  her  train  streaming  after  her,  and  her  nose  Hke  the 
beak  of  a  wherry." 

Hush  !  "  cried  Miss  Sedley. 

"  Wh3 ,  will  the  black  footman  tell  tales?"  cried  Miss  Re- 
becca, laughing.  He  may  go  back  and  tell  Miss  Pinkerton 
that  I  hate  her  with  all  my  soul ;  and  I  wish  he  would ;  and  I 
wish  I  had  a  means  of  pro\ing  it,  too.  For  two  years  I  have 
only  had  insults  and  outrage  from  her.  I  have  been  treated 
worse  than  any  servant  in  the  kitchen.  I  have  never  had  a 
friend  or  a  kind  wonl,  except  from  you.  I  have  been  made  to 
tend  the  little  girls  in  the  lower  schoolroom,  and  to  talk  French 
to  the  Misses,  until  I  grew  sick  of  my  mother-tongue.  But 
that  talking  French  to  Miss  Pinkeiton  was  capital  fun,  wasn't 
it?  She  doesn't  know  a  word  of  French,  and  was  too  proud 
to  confess  it.  I  believe  it  was  that  which  made  her  part  with 
me;  and  so  thank  Heaven  for  French.  Vive  la  France/  Vive 
rEmpereur!  Vwe  Bonaparte 

O  Rebecca,  Rebecca,  for  shame !  "  cned  Miss  Sedley  ;  for 
this  was  the  greatest  blasphemy  Rebecca  had  as  yet  uttered ; 
and  in  those  days,  in  England,  to  sa^',  Long  live  Bonaparte  !  " 
was  as  much  as  to  sa}',  "Long  live  Lucifer!"  "How  can 
you  —  how  dare  you  have  such  wicked,  revengeful  thoughts  ?  " 

"  Revenge  may  be  wicked,  but  it's  natural,"  answered  Miss 
Rebecca.  "I'm  no  angel."  And,  to  say  the  truth,  she  cer^ 
tainly  was  not. 

For  it  may  be  remarked  in  the  couree  of  this  httle  conver- 
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sation  (which  took  place  as  the  coach  rolled  along  lazilj  by  the 
river  side)  that  though  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  has  twice  had  'oc- 
casion to  thank  Heaven,  it  has  been,  in  the  first  place,  for 
ridding  her  of  some  person  whom  she  hated,  and  secondly, 
for  enabling  her  to  bring  her  enemies  to  some  sort  of  peq)lexity 
or  confusion ;  neither  of  which  are  very  amiable  motives  for 
religious  gratitude,  or  such  as  would  be  put  forward  by  per- 
sons of  a  kind  and  placable  disposition.  Miss  Rebecc*a  was 
not,  then,  in  the  least  kind  or  placable.  All  the  world  used 
her  ill,  said  this  young  misanthropist,  and  we  may  be  pretty 
certain  that  persons  whom  all  the  world  treats  ill,  deserve  en- 
tirely the  treatment  they  get.  The  world  is  a  looking-glass, 
and  gives  back  to  every  man  the  reflection  of  his  own  face. 
Frown  at  it,  and  it  will  in  turn  look  sourly  upon  you  ;  laugh  at 
it  and  with  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly  kind  companion  ;  and  so  let  all 
young  persons  take  their  choice.  This  is  certain,  that  if  the 
worid  neglected  Miss  Shaq),  she  never  was  known  to  have 
done  a  good  action  in  behalf  of  anybody ;  nor  can  it  l)e  ex- 
pected that  twenty-four  3*oung  ladies  should  all  be  as  amiable 
as  the  heroine  of  this  work,  Miss  Sedley  (whom  we  have  se- 
lected for  the  ver}'  reason  that  she  was  the  l)est-natured  of  all, 
otherwise  what  on  earth  was  to  have  prevented  us  from  putting 
up  Miss  Swartz,  or  Miss  Crump,  or  Miss  Hopkins,  as  heroine 
in  her  place?)  — it  could  not  be  expected  that  every  one  should 
be  of  the  humble  and  gentle  temper  of  Miss  Amelia  Sedley ; 
should  take  every  opportunity  to  vanquish  Rebecca's  hard- 
heartedness  and  ill-humor ;  and,  by  a  thousand  kind  words  and 
offices,  overcome,  for  once  at  least,  her  hostility  to  her  kind. 

Miss  Sharp's  father  was  an  artist,  and  in  that  quality  had 
given  lessons  of  drawing  at  Miss  Finkerton's  school.  He  was 
a  clever  man  ;  a  pleasant  companion  ;  a  careless  student ;  with 
a  great  propensity  for  running  into  debt,  and  a  partiality  for 
tlie  tavern.  When  he  was  drunk,  he  used  to  beat  his  wife  and 
daughter ;  and  the  next  morning,  with  a  headache,  he  would 
rail  at  the  world  for  its  neglect  of  his  genius,  and  abuse,  witli 
a  good  deal  of  cleverness,  and  sometimes  with  perfect  reason, 
tlie  fools,  his  brother  paintei-s.  As  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficult^'  that  he  could  keep  himself,  and  as  he  owed  money  for 
a  mile  round  Soho,  where  he  lived,  he  thought  to  bettor  his 
circumstances  by  mariying  a  young  woman  of  the  French  na- 
tion, who  was  by  profession  an  oi>em-girl.  The  humble  calling 
of  her  female  pai-ent.  Miss  Sharp  never  alluded  to,  but  used  to 
state  subsequently  tliat  the  £nti*echats  were  a  noble  family  of 
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Gascony,  and  took  great  pride  in  her  descent  from  them.  And 
curious  it  is,  tiiat  as  she  advanced  in  life  this  young  lad3''8  an- 
cestors increased  in  rank  and  splendor. 

Rebecca*s  mother  had  had  some  education  somewhere,  and 
her  daughter  spoke  French  with  purity  and  a  Parisian  accent. 
It  was  in  those  days  ratiier  a  rare  accomplishment,  and  led  to 
her  engagement  with  the  orthodox  Miss  l^inkerton.  For  hor 
mother  being  dead,  her  father,  finding  himself  not  likely  Up  re- 
cover, after  his  third  attack  of  delirium  tremens^  wrote  a  manly 
and  pathetic  letter  to  Miss  Pinkerton,  recommending  the  or- 
phan child  to  her  protection,  and  so  descended  to  tlie  grave, 
after  two  bailiffs  had  quarrelled  over  his  corpse.  Reliecca  was 
8event(»en  when  she  came  to  Chiswick,  and  was  bound  over  as 
an  articled  pupil ;  her  duties  being  to  talk  French,  as  we  have 
seen ;  and  her  privileges  to  live  cost  free,  and,  with  a  few 
guineas  a  year,  to  gather  scraps  of  knowledge  i'vom  the  pro- 
fessors who  attended  the  school. 

She  was  small  and  slight  in  person  ;  pale,  sandy-haired,  and 
with  eyes  habitually  cast  down  :  when  they  looked  up  they  were 
very  lai^e,  odd,  and  attractive ;  so  attractive,  that  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Crisp,  fresh  from  Oxford,  and  curate  to  the  Vicar  of 
Chiswick,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Flowerdew,  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Sharp ;  being  shot  dead  by  a  glance  of  her  eyes  which  was 
fired  all  the  way  across  Chiswick  Church  from  the  school-pew 
to  the  reading-desk.  This  infatuated  3'oung  man  used  some- 
times to  take  tea  with  Miss  Pinkerton,  to  whom  he  had  been 
presented  by  his  mamma,  and  actually  proi>osed  something  like 
marriage  in  an  intercepted  note,  which  the  one-eyed  apple- 
woman  was  charged  to  deliver.  Mi*s.  Crisp  was  summoned 
fi-om  Buxton,  and  abruptly  earned  off"  her  darling  boy ;  but 
the  idea,  even,  of  such  an  eagle  in  the  Chiswick  dovecot  caused 
a  great  flutter  in  the  breast  of  Miss  Pinkerton,  who  would  have 
sent  awa3'  Miss  Sharp,  but  that  she  was  bound  to  her  under  a 
forfeit,  and  who  never  coukl  thoroughly  believe  the  young  lad3  's 
protestations  that  she  had  never  exchanged  a  single  word  with 
Mr.  Crisp,  except  under  her  own  eyes  on  the  two  occasions 
when  she  had  met  him  at  tea. 

By  the  side  of  many  tall  and  bouncing  young  ladies  in  the 
establishment,  Rebecca  Sharp  looked  like  a  child.  But  she 
had  the  dismal  precocity  of  poverty.  Many  a  dun  had  she 
talked  to,  and  turned  away  from  her  father's  door ;  many  a 
tradesman  had  she  coaxed  and  wheedled  into  good-humor,  and 
into  the  granting  of  one  meal  more.  She  sate  commonly'  with 
her  father,  who  was  very  proud  of  her  wit,  and  heaj-d  the  talk 
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of  man}'  of  liis  wild  companions  —  often  but  ill-suited  for  a  girl 
to  hear.  But  she  never  had  been  a  girl,  she  said  ;  she  had  lK»en 
a  woman  since  she  was  eight  3'eai-8  old.  Oil,  why  did  Miss 
Pinkerton  let  such  a  dangerous  bii-d  into  her  cage  ? 

The  fact  is,  the  old  lady  believed  Rebecca  to  be  the  meekest 
creatine  in  the  world,  so  admirably,  on  the  occasions  when  her 
father  brouglit  her  to  Chiswick,  used  Rebecca  to  i>erform  the 
l>art  of  the  ingenue;  and  only  a  year  before  the  arrangement 
b}'  which  Rebecca  had  l>ecn  admitted  into  her  house,  and  when 
Rel)ecca  was  sixteen  years  old.  Miss  l^nkei-ton  majestically, 
and  vaWx  a  little  si)eech,  made  her  a  present  of  a  doll  —  which 
was,  by  the  way,  the  confiscated  proi)erty  of  Miss  Swindle, 
discovered  suneptitiously  nursing  it  in  school-hours.  How  the 
father  and  daughter  laughed  as  they  trudgeil  home  together  after 
the  evening  party,  (it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  speeches, 
when  all  the  professors  were  invited,)  and  how  Miss  Pinkerton 
would  have  raged  had  she  seen  the  caricature  of  herself  which 
the  little  mimic,  Rebecca,  managed  to  make  out  of  her  doll. 
Becky  used  to  go  through  dialogues  with  it ;  it  formed  the  de- 
light of  Newman  Street,  Gerard  Street,  and  the  artists'  quarter : 
and  the  3'oung  paintei*s,  when  they  came  to  take  their  gin-and- 
water  with  their  lazy,  dissolute,  clever,  jovial  senior,  used  regu- 
larly to  ask  Rebecca  if  Miss  Pinkerton  was  at  home :  she  was 
as  well  known  to  them,  poor  soul !  as  Mr.  Lawrence  or  I*resi- 
dent  West.  Once  Rebecca  had  the  honor  to  pass  a  few  days 
at  Chiswick  ;  after  which  she  brought  back  Jemima,  and  erected 
another  doll  as  Miss  Jemmy ;  for  though  that  honest  creature 
had  made  and  given  her  jelly  and  cake  enough  for  three  chil- 
dren, and  a  seven-shilling  piece  at  parting,  the  girl's  sense  of 
ridicule  was  far  stronger  than  her  gratitude,  and  she  sacrificed 
Miss  Jemmy  quite  as  pitilessly  as  her  sister. 

The  catastrophe  came,  and  she  was  brought  to  the  Mall  as 
to  her  home.  The  rigid  formality  of  the  place  suffociited  her : 
the  prayers  and  tlie  meals,  tlie  lessons  and  the  walks,  which 
were  arranged  with  a  conventual  regularity,  oppressed  her  al- 
most beyond  endurance :  and  she  looked  back  to  the  freedom 
and  the  beggar}'  of  the  old  studio  in  Soho  with  so  much  regret, 
that  everj'body,  herself  included,  fancied  she  was  c^onsumed 
with  grief  for  her  father.  She  had  a  little  room  in  the  garret, 
where  the  maids  heard  her  walking  and  sobbing  at  night ;  but 
It  was  ^-ith  rage,  and  not  with  giief.  She  had  not  been  much 
of  a  dissembler,  until  now  her  loneliness  taught  her  to  feign. 
She  had  never  mingled  in  the  societ}-  of  women  :  her  father, 
reprol>ate  as  he  was,  was  a  man  of  talent;  his  conversation 
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was  a  thousand  times  more  agreeable  to  her  than  the  talk  of 
such  of  her  own  sex  as  she  now  encountered.  The  pon]ix>us 
vanity  of  the  old  schoolmistress,  the  foolish  good-humor  of  her 
sister,  the  silly  chat  and  scandal  of  the  elder  girls,  and  the 
frigid  correctness  of  the  governesses  equally  annoyed  her ;  and 
she  had  no  soil  maternal  heart,  this  unluck}'  girl,  otherwise  the 
prattle  and  talk  of  the  younger  children,  with  whose  cai-e  she 
was  chiefly  intrusted,  might  have  soothed  and  interested  her; 
but  she  lived  among  them  two  yeai^s,  and  not  one  was  sorrj* 
that  she  went  away.  The  gentle  tender- heaited  Amelia  Sedley 
was  the  only  person  to  whom  she  could  attach  herself  in  the 
least ;  and  who  coukl  help  attaching  herself  to  Amelia? 

The  happiness  —  the  superior  advantages  of  the  young 
women  ix>und  about  her,  gave  liebecca  inexpressible  pangs  of 
envy.  What  aii*8  tliat  girl  gives  hereelf,  because  she  is  an 
Ksxi  Vs  granddaughter,"  she  said  of  one.  How  they  cringe 
and  bow  to  that  Cmole,  because  of  her  hundred  thousand 
pounds !  1  am  a  thousand  times  cleverer  and  more  charming 
than  that  creature,  for  all  her  wealth.  I  am  as  well  bi*ed  as 
tlie  Earl's  granddaughter,  for  all  her  fine  i>edigree ;  and  yet 
eveiy  one  passes  me  by  hei*e.  And  yet,  when  I  was  at  my 
father's,  did  not  the  men  give  up  their  gayest  balls  and  parties 
in  order  to  pass  the  evening  with  me?"  She  determined  at 
any  rate  to  get  free  from  the  prison  in  which  she  found  herself, 
and  now  began  to  act  for  herself,  and  for  the  first  time  to  make 
connected  plans  for  the  fjiture. 

She  took  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  means  of  study  the 
place  offered  her ;  and  as  she  was  already  a  musician  and  a 
good  linguist,  she  speedil}'  went  through  the  little  course  of 
study  which  was  considered  necossar}'  for  ladies  in  those  days. 
Her  music  she  practised  incessantly,  and  one  day,  when  the 
girls  were  out,  and  she  had  remained  at  home,  she  was  over- 
heai-d  to  play  a  piece  so  well,  that  Minerva  tliought  wisely,  she 
could  spare  herself  the  expense  of  a  master  for  the  juniors,  and 
intimated  to  Miss  Sharp  that  she  was  to  insti*uct  them  in  music 
for  the  future. 

The  girl  refused  ;  and  for  the  first  time,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  majestic  mistress  of  the  school.  "I  am  here  to 
speak  French  with  the  children,"  Rebecca  said  abiniptly,  not 
to  teach  them  music,  and  save  money  for  you.  Give  me  mone}', 
and  I  will  teach  them." 

Minerva  was  obliged  to  yield,  and,  of  course,  disliked  her  ' 
from  that  day.    "  For  five-and-thirty  years,"  she  said,  and 
with  great  justice,  "  I  never  have  seen  the  individual  who  has 
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dared  in  my  own  house  to  question  my  authority.  I  have 
nourished  a  vijx^r  in  my  bosom." 

A  vii>er  —  a  fiddlestick,"  said  Miss  Sharp  to  the  old  ladj', 
almost  fainting  witii  astonishment.  You  took  me  because 
I  was  useful.  There  is  no  question  of  gratitude  between  us.  I 
hate  this  place,  and  want  to  leave  it.  I  will  do  nothing  here 
but  what  1  am  obliged  to  do." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  lady  asked  her  if  she  was  aware 
she  was  speaking  to  Miss  Pinkerton  ?  Rebecca  laugheil  in  her 
face,  with  a  homd  sarcastic  demoniacal  laughter,  that  almost 
sent  the  schoolmistress  into  fits.  '*  Give  me  a  sum  of  mone}*," 
said  the  ghl,  and  get  rid  of  me  —  or,  if  you  like  better,  get 
me  a  good  place  as  governess  in  a  nobleman's  family  —  you 
can  do  so  if  you  please."  And  in  their  further  disputes  she 
always  I'eturned  to  this  point,  Get  me  a  situation  —  we  hate 
each  other,  ai>d  I  am  ready  to  go." 

Worthy  Miss  Rnkerton,  although  she  had  a  Roman  nose 
and  a  turban,  and  was  as  tall  as  a  grenadier,  and  had  been  up 
to  this  time  an  irresistible  princess,  had  no  will  or  strength  like 
tliat  of  her  little  apprentice,  and  in  vain  did  battle  against  her, 
and  tried  to  overawe  her.  Attempting  once  to  scold  her  in 
public,  Rebecca  hit  upon  the  before-mentioned  plan  of  answer- 
ing her  in  French,  which  quite  ix)uted  the  old  woman.  In  oi-der 
to  maintain  authority  in  her  school,  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  this  rebel,  this  monster,  this  serpent,  this  fircbrand ; 
and  hearing  about  this  time  that  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  family  was 
in  want  of  a  governess,  she  actually  recommended  Miss  Sharp 
for  the  situation,  firebrand  and  serpent  as  she  was.  I  can- 
not, certainly,"  she  said,  **  find  fault  with  Miss  Sliarp's  conduct, 
except  to  myself;  and  must  allow  that  her  talents  and  accom- 
plishments are  of  a  high  order.  As  far  as  the  head  goes,  at 
least,  she  does  credit  to  the  educational  system  pursued  at  my 
establishment." 

And  so  the  schoolmistress  reconciled  the  recommendation  to 
her  conscience,  and  the  indentures  were  cancelled,  and  the 
apprentice  was  free.  The  battle  here  described  in  a  few  lines, 
of  course,  lasted  for  some  months.  And  as  Miss  Sedley,  l)eing 
now  in  her  seventeenUi  year,  was  about  to  leave  school,  and  had 
a  friendship  for  Miss  Sharp,  ('''tis  the  onl}"  point  in  Amelia's 
behavior,"  said  Minerva,  "  which  has  not  been  satisfactory*  to 
her  mistress,")  Miss  Sharp  was  invited  by  her  friend  to  pass  a 
week  with  her  at  home,  before  she  entered  upon  her  duties  as 
governess  in  a  private  family. 

Thus  the  world  began  for  these  two  young  ladies.  For 
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Amelia  it  was  quite  a  new,  fresh,  brilliant  world,  with  all  the 
bloom  upon  it.  It  was  not  quite  a  new  one  for  Rebecca  — 
(indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be  told  with  respect  to  the  Crisp 
affair,  the  tart-woman  hinted  to  somebody,  who  took  an  afll- 
davit  of  the  fact  to  somebody  else,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  made  public  regarding  Mr.  Crisp  and  Miss 
Sharp,  and  that  his  letter  was  in  answer  to  another  letter). 
But  who  can  tell  you  the  real  truth  of  the  matter?  At  all 
events,  if  Rebecca  was  not  beginning  the  world,  she  was  begin- 
ning it  over  again. 

By  the  time  the  young  ladies  reached  Kensington  turnpike, 
Amelia  had  not  forgotten  her  companions,  but  had  dried  her 
tears,  and  had  blushed  very  much  and  been  delighted  at  a 
young  officer  of  the  Life  Guards,  who  spied  her  as  he  was  nd- 
ing  by,  and  said,  ''A  dem  fine  gal,  egad!"  and  before  the 
carriage  arrived  in  Russell  Square,  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
had  taken  place  about  the  drawing-room,  and  whether  or  not 
young  ladies  wore  powder  as  well  as  hoops  when  presented, 
and  whether  she  was  to  have  that  honor :  to  the  Loitl  Mayor's 
ball  she  knew  she  was  to  go.  And  when  at  length  home  was 
reached.  Miss  Ameha  Sedle}'  skipped  out  on  Sambo's  arm,  as 
happy  and  as  handsome  a  girl  as  any  in  the  whole  big  city  of 
London.  Both  he  and  coachman  agreed  on  this  point,  and  so 
did  her  father  and  mother,  and  so  did  every  one  of  the  servants 
in  the  house,  as  they  stood  bol)bing,  and  curtsying,  and  smil- 
ing, in  the  hall,  to  welcome  their  young  mistress. 

You  may  be  sure  that  she  showed  Rebecca  over  every  room 
of  the  house,  and  everything  in  eveiy  one  of  her  drawers ;  and 
her  books,  and  her  piano,  and  her  dresses,  and  all  her  necklaces, 
brooches,  laces,  and  gimcracks.  She  insisted  upon  Rebecca 
accepting  the  white  cornelian  and  the  turquoise  rings,  and  a  sweet 
sprigged  muslin,  which  was  too  small  for  her  now,  though  it 
would  fit  her  friend  to  a  nicet}' ;  and  she  determined  in  her 
heart  to  ask  her  mother's  permission  to  present  her  white  cash- 
mere shawl  to  her  friend.  Could  she  not  spare  it  ?  and  had 
not  her  brother  Joseph  just  brought  her  two  ftx)m  India? 

When  Rebecca  saw  the  two  magnificent  cashmere  shawls 
which  Joseph  Sedley  had  brought  home  to  his  sister,  she 
said,  with  perfect  truth,  "  that  it  must  be  delightful  to  have  a 
brother,"  and  easil}'  got  the  pity  of  the  tender-hearted  Amelia, 
for  being  alone  in  the  world,  an  orphan  without  friends  or 
kindred. 

''Not  alone,"  said  Amelia;  "30U  know,  Rebecca,  I  shall 
always  be  3'our  fnend,  and  love  you  as  a  sister  —  indeed  I  will." 
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"Ah,  but  to  have  parents,  as  you  have  —  kind,  rich,  aflTee- 
tionate  parents,  who  give  you  everything  you  ask  for;  and 
their  love,  which  is  more  precious  than  all !  My  poor  papa 
could  give  me  nothing,  and  I  had  but  two  frocks  in  all  the  world  ! 
And  then,  to  have  a  brother,  a  dear  brother !  Oh,  how  you 
most  love  hiin  ! " 

Amelia  laughed. 

"  What !  don*t  you  love  him?  you,  who  say  you  love  every- 
j  body?" 

Yes,  of  course,  I  do  —  only  —  " 
''Only  what?" 

1  *'  Only  Joseph  doesn't  seem  to  care  much  whether  I  love  him 

or  not.  He  gave  me  two  fingers  to  shake  when  he  arrived 
after  ten  years'  absence !  He  is  very  kind  and  good,  but  he 
scarcel}'  ever  speaks  to  me ;  I  think  he  loves  his  pipe  a  great 
deal  better  than  his  "  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  here  Amelia  checked  herself, 
for  why  should  she  speak  ill  of  her  brother?  '*  He  was  very 
kind  tome  as  a  child,"  she  added ;  ''I  was  but  five  years  old 
when  he  went  away." 

'*  Isn't  he  very  rich?  "  said  Rebecca.  "  They  say  all  Indian 
nabobs  are  enormousl}'  rich." 

"  I  believe  he  has  a  very  lai^e  income." 

''  And  is  your  sister-in-law  a  nice  pretty  woman?" 

"  La  !    Joseph  is  not  married,"  said  Amelia,  laughing  again. 

Perhaps  she  had  mentioned  the  fact  already  to  Rebecca,  but 
that  young  lady  did  not  appear  to  have  rememl>ered  it ;  indeed, 
vowed  and  protested  that  she  expected  to  see  a  number  of 
Amelia's  nephews  and  nieces.  She  was  quite  disappointe<l 
that  Mr.  Scdley  was  not  married ;  she  was  sure  Amelia  had 
saW  he  was,  and  she  doted  so  on  little  children. 

"  I  think  yon  must  have  had  enough  of  them  at  Chiswick," 
said  Amelia,  rather  wondering  at  the  sudden  tenderness  on  her 
friend's  part ;  and  indeed  in  later  days  Miss  Sharp  would  never 
have  committed  herself  so  far  as  to  advanc*e  opinions,  the  un- 
tnith  of  which  would  have  been  so  easily  detected.  But  we  must 
remember  that  she  is  but  nineteen  as  yet,  unused  to  the  art  of 
deceiving,  poor  innocent  creature !  and  making  her  own  experi- 
ence in  her  own  person.  The  meaning  of  the  above  series  of 
queries,  as  translated  in  the  heart  of  this  ingenious  young  wo- 
man, was  simply  tliis:  —  "If  Mr.  Joseph  Sedle}'  is  rich  and 
unmarried,  why  should  I  not  man*}'  him  ?  I  have  only  a  fort- 
night, to  be  sure,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  trying."  And  she 
determined  within  herself  to  make  this  laudable  attempt.  She 
redottbled  her  caresses  to  Amelia ;  she  kissed  the  white  come- 
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lian  necklace  as  she  put  it  on ;  and  vowed  she  would  never, 
never  part  with  it.  When  the  dinner-hell  rang  she  went  down 
8taii*s  with  her  arm  round  her  friend's  waist,  as  is  the  habit  of 
young  ladies.  She  was  so  agitated  at  the  drawing-room  door, 
that  she  could  hanlly  find  courage  to  enter^  Feel  my  heart, 
how  it  beats,  dear,"  said  she  to  her  friend. 

No,  it  doesn't,"  said  Amelia.  Come  in,  don't  be  fiight- 
ened.    Papa  won't  do  you  any  haim." 


CHAPTER  III. 

REBECCA  IS  IN  PRESENCE  OP  THE  ENEMY. 

A  VERY  stout,  puffy  man,  in  buckskins  and  Hessian  boots, 
with  several  immense  neckcloths,  that  rose  almost  to  his  nose, 
with  a  red  striped  waistcoat  and  an  apple-green  coat  with  steel 
buttons  almost  as  large  as  crown  pieces,  (it  was  the  morning 
costume  of  a  dandy  or  blood  of  those  days,)  was  reading  the 
paper  by  the  fire  when  the  two  girls  entered,  and  bounced  off 
his  arm-chair,  and  blushed  excessively,  and  hid  his  entire  face 
almost  in  his  neckcloths  at  this  apparition. 

It's  only  3'our  sister,  Joseph,"  said  Amelia,  laughing  and 
shaking  the  two  fingers  which  he  held  out.  "  I've  come  home 
for  good^  you  know ;  and  this  is  my  friend.  Miss  Sharp,  whom 
you  have  heard  me  mention." 

No,  never,  upon  my  word,"  said  the  head  under  the  neck- 
cloth, shaking  very  much,  —  that  is,  yes,  —  what  abominably 
cold  weather.  Miss  ;  "  —  and  herewith  he  fell  to  poking  the  fire 
with  all  his  might,  although  it  was  in  the  middle  of  June. 

He's  very  handsome,"  whispered  Rebecca  to  Amelia, 
rather  loud. 

Do  you  think  so?"  said  the  latter.  I'll  tell  him." 
Darling !  not  for  worlds,"  said  Miss  Sharp,  starting  back 
as  timid  as  a  fawn.  She  had  previously  made  a  respectful 
virgin-like  curtsy  to  the  gentleman,  and  her  modest  e3'es 
gazed  so  perseveringly  on  the  carpet  that  it  was  a  wonder  how 
she  should  have  found  an  opportunity'  to  see  him. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  beautiful  shawls,  brother,"  said  Amelia 
to  the  fire  poker.       Are  they  not  l>eautiful,  Rebecca?" 

"  Oh,  heavenly  !  "  said  Miss  Sharp,  and  her  eyes  went  from 
the  carpet  straight  to  the  chandelier. 
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Joseph  still  continued  a  huge  clattering  at  the  poker  and 
tongs,  pufQng  and  blowing  Uie  while,  and  turning  as  red  as  his 
yellow  face  would  allow  hira.  I  can't  make  you  such  hand- 
some presents,  Joseph,"  c*ontinued  his  sister,  but  while  I  was 
at  school,  I  have  embroidered  for  you  a  very  beautiftil  pair  of 
braces." 

Good  Gad !  Amelia,"  cried  the  bi-other,  in  serious  alarm, 
what  do  you  mean?"  and  plunging  with  all  his  might  at  the 
l>ell-roi>e,  that  article  of  furnitui*e  came  away  in  his  hand,  and 
increased  the  honest  fellow's  ctonfusicm.  For  Heaven's  sake 
see  if  ni}'  buggj-'s  at  the  door.  I  ccaCi  wait.  I  must  go.  D — 
that  giwm  of  mine.    1  must  go." 

At  this  minute  the  father  of  the  family  walked  in,  i-attling 
his  seals  like  a  true  British  merchant.  What's  the  matter, 
Emmy?"  says  he. 

"Joseph  wants  me  to  see  if  his  —  his  Iniggy  is  at  the  door. 
What  is  a  bugg}  ,  impa?" 

It  is  a  one-horee  palanquin,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who 
was  a  wag  in  his  way. 

Joseph  at  this  burst  out  into  a  wild  fit  of  laughter ;  in  which, 
encountering  the  eye  of  Miss  Shaip,  he  stopped  all  of  a  sudden, 
as  if  lie  had  been  shot. 

"This  young  lady  is  your  friend?  Miss  Sharp,  I  am  very 
iiapp3'  to  see  you.  Have  you  and  Emmy  been  quan^elling 
already  witli  Joseph,  that  he  wants  to  be  off?" 

"  I  promiseil  Bonamy  of  our  service,  sir,"  said  Joseph,  "to 
dine  with  him." 

"  Oh  fie  !  didn't  you  tell  your  mother  you  would  dine  here? 

"  But  in  this  dress  it's  impossible." 

"  Look  at  him,  isn't  he  handsome  enough  to  dine  anywhere, 
Miss  Sharp?" 

On  which,  of  course.  Miss  Sharp  looked  at  her  friend,  and 
they  botli  set  off  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  highl}'  agreeable  to  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  pair  of  buckskins  like  those  at  Miss 
Pinkei-ton's  ?  "  continued  he,  following  up  his  advantage. 

"  Gracious  heavens  !  Father,"  crie<l  Joseph. 

"  There  now,  I  have  hurt  his  feelings.  Mrs.  Sedley,  m}' 
dear,  I  have  hurt  your  sou's  feelings.  I  have  alluded  to  his 
buckskins.  Ask  Miss  Sharp  if  I  haven't?  Come,  Joseph,  be 
friends  with  Miss  Shaq),  and  let  us  all  go  to  dinner." 

"  There's  a  pillau,  Joseph,  just  as  you  like  it,  and  Papa  has 
brought  home  the  best  turbot  in  Billingsgate." 

"  Come,  come,  sir,  walk  down  stairs  with  Miss  Sharp,  and 
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I  will  follow  with  these  two  young  women,"  said  the  father, 
and  he  took  an  arm  of  wife  and  daughter  and  walked  merrily 
off. 

If  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  had  determined  in  her  heart  upon 
making  the  conquest  of  this  big  beau,  I  don't  think,  ladies,  we 
have  any  right  to  blame  her ;  for  though  the  task  of  husband- 
hunting  is  g;^nerally,  and  with  becoming  modesty,  inti^isted  by 
young  pei'sons  to  their  mammas,  recollect  that  Miss  Sharp  had 
no  kind  parent  to  arrange  these  delicate  matters  for  her,  and 
that  if  she  did  not  get  a  husband  for  herself,  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  wide  world  who  would  take  the  trouble  off  her  hands. 
What  causes  young  people  to  come  om/,"  but  the  noble  ambi- 
tion of  matrimony?  What  sends  them  trooping  to  watering- 
places?  What  keeps  them  dancing  till  five  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning  through  a  whole  mortal  season  ?  What  causes  them 
to  labor  at  piano-forte  sonatas,  and  to  learn  four  .songs  from  a 
fashionable  master  at  a  guinea  a  lesson,  and  to  play  the  harp 
if  the3'  have  handsome  arms  and  neat  elbows,  and  to  wear  Lin- 
coln Green  toxophilite  hats  and  feathei-s,  but  that  they  may 
bring  down  some  desimble  "  young  man  with  those  killing 
bows  and  arrows  of  theirs  ?  What  causes  respectable  parents 
to  take  up  their  carpets,  set  their  houses  topsy-turvy,  and 
spend  a  fifth  of  their  3*car*s  income  in  ball  suppers  and  iced 
champagne?  Is  it  sheer  love  of  their  species,  and  an  unadul- 
terated wish  to  see  young  people  happy  and  dancing  ?  Psha ! 
they  want  to  marr^'  their  daughtei-s  ;  and,  as  honest  Mrs.  Sed- 
ley  has,  in  the  depths  of  her  kind  heart,  alreatly  arranged  a 
score  of  little  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  her  Amelia,  so  also 
had  our  beloved  but  unprotected  Rebecca  determined  to  do  her 
very  best  to  secure  the  husband,  who  was  even  more  necessar3^ 
for  her  than  for  her  friend.  She  had  a  vivid  imagination  ;  she 
had,  besides,  read  the  Arabian  Nights  and  GtUhnVs  Geography; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  that  while  she  was  dressing  for  dinner,  and 
after  she  had  asked  Amelia  whether  her  brother  was  very  ncli, 
she  had  built  for  herself  a  most  magnificent  castle  in  the  air, 
of  which  she  was  mistress,  with  a  husband  somewhere  in  the 
background  (she  had  not  seen  him  as  yet,  and  his  figiu-e  would 
not  therefore  be  very  distinct)  ;  she  had  arrayed  hei*self  in  an 
infinity  of  shawls,  turbans,  and  diamond  necklaces,  and  had 
mounted  U|>on  an  elephant  to  the  sound  of  the  march  in  Blue- 
beard, in  onler  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  (xrand  Mogul. 
Charming  Alnaschar  visions  !  it  is  the  happy  privilege  of  youth 
to  construct  you,  and  man}'  a  fanciful  young  creature  besides 
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Rebecca  Sharp  has  indulged  in  these  delightful  day-dreams 
ere  now ! 

Josei)h  Sedle}'  wa3  twelve  years  older  than  his  sister  Amelia. 
He  was  in  the  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service,  and  his 
name  appeared,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  in  the  Bengal 
division  of  the  East  India  Register,  as  collector  of  Boggley 
Wollah,  an  honorable  and  lucrative  post,  as  everybody  knows : 
in  order  to  know  to  what  higher  posts  Joseph  rose  in  the  ser- 
vice, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  same  periodical. 

Boggley  Wollah  is  situated  in  a  fine,  lonely,  marshy,  jungly 
district,  famous  for  snipe-shooting,  and  where  not  unfrequeutl^' 
3'ou  ma}'  flush  a  tiger.  Ramgunge,  where  there  is  a  magis- 
trate, is  only  forty  miles  off,  and  there  is  a  cavalry  station 
about  thirty  miles  farther ;  so  Joseph  wrote  home  to  his  par- 
ents, when  he  took  possession  of  his  collectorship.  He  had 
lived  for  alx)ut  eight  years  of  his  life,  quite  alone,  at  this 
charming  place,  scarcely  seeing  a  Christian  face  except  twice 
a  year,  when  the  detachment  arrived  to  carry  off  ihfe  revenues 
which  he  had  collected,  to  Calcutta. 

Luckil}-,  at  this  time  he  caught  a  liver  complaint,  for  the 
cure  of  which  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  which  was  the  source 
of  great  comfort  and  amusement  to  him  in  his  native  country. 
He  did  not  live  with  his  family  while  in  London,  but  had  lodg- 
ings of  his  own,  like  a  gay  joung  bachelor.  Before  he  went 
to  India  he  was  too  young  to  paitake  of  the  delightful  pleas- 
ures of  a  man  about  town,  and  plunged  into  them  on  his  return 
with  considerable  assiduity-.  He  drove  his  horses  in  the  Park ; 
be  dined  at  the  fashionable  taverns  (for  the  Oriental  Club  was 
not  as  3*et  invented) ;  he  frequented  the  theatres,  as  the  mode 
was  in  those  dajs,  or  made  his  appearance  at  the  opera,  labo- 
riousl}'  attired  in  tights  and  a  cocked  hat. 

On  returning  to  India,  and  ever  after,  he  used  to  talk  of  the 
pleasure  of  this  period  of  his  existence  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  give  you  to  understand  that  he  and  Brummel  were  the 
leading  bucks  of  the  day.  But  he  was  as  lonely  here  as  in  his 
jungle  at  Boggley  Wollah.  He  scarcelj'  knew  a  single  soul  in 
the  metropolis :  and  were  it  not  for  his  doctor,  and  the  society 
of  his  blue-pill,  and  his  liver  complaint,  he  must  have  died  of 
loneliness.  He  was  lazy,  peevish,  and  a  bon-vivant;  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  latly  frightened  him  beyond  measure ;  hence  it 
was  but  seldom  that  he  joined  the  paternal  circle  in  Russell 
Square,  where  there  was  plenty  of  gayety,  and  where  the  jokes 
of  his  good-natured  old  father  frightened  his  amour-proffre. 
His  bulk  caused  Joseph  much  anxious  thought  and  alarm  ;  now 
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and  then  he  would  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  rid  of  his 
superabundant  fat ;  but  his  indolence  and  love  of  good  living 
speedil}'  got  the  better  of  these  endeavors  at  reform,  and  he 
found  himself  again  at  his  three  meals  a  day.  He  never  was 
well  dressed ;  but  he  took  the  hugest  pains  to  adorn  his  big 
person,  and  passed  many  hours  daily  in  that  occupation.  His 
valet  made  a  fortune  out  of  his  wardrobe :  his  toilet-table  was 
covered  with  as  many  pomatums  and  essences  as  ever  were 
emplojed  by  an  old  l)eauty  :  he  had  tried,  in  order  to  give  him- 
self a  waist,  every  giilli,  sta}',  and  waistband  then  invented. 
Like  most  fat  men,  he  would  have  his  clothes  made  too  tight, 
and  took  care  they  should  be  of  the  most  brilliant  colors  and 
3'outhful  cut.  Wiien  di-essed  at  length,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
would  issue  forth  to  take  a  drive  witli  nobod}-  in  the  Park  ;  and 
then  would  come  back  in  order  to  dress  again  and  go  and  dine 
with  nobody  at  the  Piazza  Coffee-House.  He  was  as  vain  as  a 
girl ;  and  perhaps  his  extreme  shyness  was  one  of  the  results  of 
his  extreme  vanity.  If  Miss  Rebecca  can  get  the  better  of 
htm^  and  at  her  first  entrance  into  Ufe,  she  is  a  young  person 
of  no  ordinary  cleverness. 

The  first  move  showed  considerable  skill.  When  she  called 
Sedle}"^  a  very  handsome  man,  she  knew  that  Amelia  would  tell 
her  mother,  who  would  probably  tell  Joseph,  or  who,  at  any 
rate,  would  be  pleased  by  the  compliment  paid  to  her  son. 
All  mothers  are.  If  you  had  told  Sycorax  that  her  son  Caliban 
was  as  handsome  as  Apollo,  she  would  ha\'e  been  pleased, 
witch  as  she  was.  Perhaps,  too,  Joseph  Sedley  would  overhear 
the  compliment — Rebecca  six)ke  loud  enough  —  and  he  did 
hear,  and  (thinking  in  his  heart  that  he  was  a  very  fine  man) 
the  praise  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  his  big  bod}',  and 
made  it  tingle  with  pleasure.    Then,  however,  came  a  recpil. 

Is  the  girl  making  fun  of  me?"  he  thought,  and  straightway 
he  bounced  towards  the  bell,  and  was  for  retreating,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  his  father's  jokes  and  his  mother's  entreaties  caused 
him  to  pause  and  stay  whei*e  he  was.  He  conducted  the  young 
lady  down  to  dinner  in  a  dubious  and  agitated  frame  of  mind. 

Does  she  really  think  I  am  handsome?"  thought  he,  ''or  is 
she  only  making  game  of  me?"  We  have  talked  of  Joseph 
Sedle}'  being  as  vain  as  a  girl.  Heaven  help  us !  the  girls  have 
only  to  turn  the  tables,  and  say  of  one  of  their  own  sex,  She 
is  as  vain  as  a  man,"  and  they  will  have  perfect  reason.  The 
bearded  ci*eatures  are  quite  as  eager  for  praise,  quite  as  finikin 
over  their  toilettes,  quite  as  proud  of  their  personal  advantages, 
quite  as  conscious  of  their  powers  of  fascination,  as  any  co- 
quette in  the  world. 
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Down  stairs,  then,  the}'  went,  Joseph  yery  red  and  blushing, 
Rebecca  \ery  modest,  and  holding  her  green  eyes  downwards. 
She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  bare  shoulders  as  white  as  snow 
—  the  picture  of  youth,  unprotected  innocence,  and  humble 
Tirgin  simplicit}'.  "  I  must  be  very  quiet,"  thought  Rebecca, 
and  very  much  interested  about  India." 

Now  we  have  heard  how  Mrs.  8edley  had  prepared  a  fine 
carry  for  her  son,  just  as  he  liked  it,  and  in  the  course  of  dinner 
a  portion  of  this  dish  was  offered  to  Rebecca.  What  is  it?" 
said  she,  turning  an  appealing  look  to  Mr.  Joseph. 

**  Capital,"  said  he.  His  mouth  was  full  of  it :  his  face  quite 
red  with  the  delightful  exercise  of  gobbling.  Mother,  it's  as 
good  as  my  own  curries  in  India." 

''Oh,  1  must  try  some,  if  it  is  an  Indian  dish,"  said  Miss 
Rebecca.  ''I  am  sure  everything  must  be  good  that  comes 
from  there." 

*'  Give  Miss  Sharp  some  curry,  m}'  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sedley, 
laughing. 

Rebecca  had  never  tasted  the  dish  before. 
Do  you  find  it  as  good  as  everything  else  from  India?" 
said  Mr.  Sedlc}'. 

Oh,  excellent ! "  said  Rebecca,  who  was  suffering  tortures 
with  the  cayenne  pepper. 

*'  Try  a  chili  with  it.  Miss  Sharp,"  said  Joseph,  really  inter- 
ested. 

A  chili,"  said  Rebecca,  gasping.  **  Oh  yes ! "  She  thought 
a  chili  was  something  cool,  as  its  name  imported,  and  was 
served  with  some.  How  fresh  and  green  they  look,"  she 
said,  and  put  one  into  her  mouth.  It  was  hotter  than  the 
curry ;  flesh  and  blood  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  laid  down 
her  fork.  ''Water,  for  Heaven's  sake,  water!"  she  cried. 
Mr.  Sedley  burst  out  laughing  (he  was  a  coarse  man,  from  the 
Stock  Exchange,  where  they  love  all  soiia  of  practical  jokes) . 
"  They  are  real  Indian,  I  assure  3'ou,"  said  he.  "  Sambo,  give 
Miss  Sharp  some  water." 

The  paternal  laugh  was  echoed  by  Joseph,  who  thought  the 
joke  capital.  Tlie  ladies  only  smiled  a  little.  They  thought 
poor  Rebecca  suffered  too  much.  She 'would  have  liked  to 
choke  old  Sedley,  but  she  swallowed  her  mortification  as  well 
as  she  had  the  abominable  curry  before  it,  and  as  soon  as  she 
oould  speak,  said,  with  a  comical,  good-humored  air  — 

"  I  ought  to  have  remembered  the  pepper  which  the  Princess 
of  Persia  puts  in  the  ci*eam-tarts  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Do 
you  put  cayenne  into  your  cream-taits  in  India,  sir?" 
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Old  Sedley  began  to  laugh,  and  thought  Rebecca  was  a 
good-humoiWl  girl.  Joseph  simply  said  —  **  Cream-tarts,  Miss  ? 
Our  cream  is  veiT  bad  in  Beugal.  We  generally  use  goats' 
milk  ;  and,  *gad,  do  you  know,  I've  got  to  prefer  it ! " 

You  won't  like  everything  from  India  now,  Miss  Sharp," 
said  the  old  gentleman  ;  but  when  the  ladies  had  retired  after 
dinner,  tiie  wily  old  fellow  said  to  his  son,  Have  a  care,  Joe; 
that  girl  is  setting  her  cap  at  you." 

^'Pooh!  nonsense!"  said  Joe,  highl}- flattered.  *'I  recol- 
lect, sir,  there  was  a  girl  at  Dumdum,  a  daughter  of  Cutler  of 
the  Artillery,  and  aftcrw'ards  married  to  Lance,  the  surgeon, 
who  made  a  dead  set  at  me  in  the  year  '4  —  at  me  and  Mulliga- 
tawney,  whom  I  mentioned  to  3'ou  before  dinner  —  a  devilish 
good  fellow  Mulligatawney  —  he's  a  magistrate  at  Budgebndge, 
and  sure  to  l>e  in  council  in  five  years.  Well,  sir,  the  Artillery 
gave  a  ball,  and  Quintin,  of  the  King's  14th,  said  to  me,  '  Sed- 
ley,' said  he,  ^  I  bet  you  thirteen  to  ten  that  Sophy  Cutler  hooks 
either  you  or  Mulligatawney  before  the  rains.'  '  Done,'  says  1 ; 
and  egad,  sir  —  tliis  claret's  ver}'  good.  Adamson's  or  Carbo- 
neU's?"  •  ♦  * 

A  slight  snore  was  the  only  reply :  the  honest  stock-broker 
was  asleep,  and  so  the  rest  of  Joseph's  story  was  lost  for  that 
day.  But  he  was  always  exceedingly  communicative  in  a  man's 
party,  and  has  told  this  delightful  tale  many  scores  of  times  to 
his  apothecary.  Dr.  Gollop,  when  he  came  to  inquire  about  the 
liver  and  the  blue-pill. 

Being  an  invalid,  Joseph  Sedley  contented  himself  with  a 
bottle  of  claret  besides  his  Madeira  at  dinner,  and  he  managed 
a  couple  of  plates  full  of  strawberries  and  cream,  and  twenty- 
four  little  rout  cakes,  that  were  lying  neglected  in  a  plate  near 
him,  and  certainly  (for  novelists  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
everything)  he  thought  a  gi*eat  deal  about  the  girl  up  stairs. 

A  nice,  gay,  merry  30ung  creature,"  thought  he  to  himself. 

How  she  looked  at  me  when  I  picked  up  her  handkerchief 
at  dinner !  She  dropped  it  twice.  Who's  that  singing  in  the 
drawing-room  ?    'Gad  !  shall  I  go  up  and  sec  ?  " 

But  his  modest}-  came  rushing  upon  him  with  uncontrollable 
force.  Hi?  father  was  asleep:  his  hat  was  in  the  hall:  there 
was  a  hackney-coach  stand  hard  by  in  Southampton  Row. 

I'll  go  and  see  the  Forty  Thieves  "  said  he,  ''and  Miss  De- 
camp's  dance ; "  and  he  slipped  away  gently  on  the  pointed 
toes  of  his  boots,  and  disappeared,  without  waking  his  worthy 
parent. 

''  There  goes  Joseph,"  said  Amelia,  who  was  looking  from 
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the  open  windows  of  the  drawing-room,  while  Rebecca  was 
singing  at  the  piano. 

Miss  Sharp  has  fVightened  him  away/'  said  Mrs.  Sedley. 
"  Poor  Joe,  why  will  he  be  so  shy  ? " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  GREEK  SILK  PUBSE. 

Poor  Joe's  panic  lasted  for  two  or  three  days ;  during  which 
he  did  not  visit  the  house,  nor  during  that  period  did  Miss  Re- 
becca ever  mention  his  name.  She  was  all  respectful  gratitude 
to  Mrs.  Sedle}';  delighted  beyond  measure  at  the  Bazaars; 
and  in  a  whirl  of  wonder  at  the  theatre,  whither  the  good- 
natured  lady  took  her.  One  day,  Amelia  had  a  headache,  and 
could  not  go  upon  some  party  of  pleasure  to  which  the  two 
young  people  were  invited :  nothing  could  induce  her  friend  to 
go  without  her.  "  What !  you  who  have  shown  the  [>oor  orphan 
what  happiness  and  love  are  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  — 
quit  yoH  f  never ! "  and  the  green  eyes  looked  up  to  Heaven 
and  filled  with  tears ;  and  Mrs.  Sedlc}*  could  not  but  own 
that  her  daughter's  friend  had  a  charming  kind  heart  of  her 
own. 

As  for  Mr.  Sedley's  jokes,  Rebecca  laughed  at  them  with  a 
cordiality  and  perseverance  which  not  a  little  pleased  and  soft- 
ened that  good-natured  gentleman.  Nor  was  it  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  family  alone  that  Miss  Sharp  found  favor.  She  inter- 
ested Mrs.  Blenkinsop  by  evincing  the  deepest  sympathy  in  the 
raspbenr3'-jfnn  preserving,  which  operation  was  then  going  on 
in  the  Housekeeper's  room ;  she  pei-sisted  in  calling  Sambo 
**  Sir,"  and  Mr.  Sambo,"  to  the  delight  of  that  attendant ; 
and  she  apologized  to  the  lady's-maid  for  giving  her  trouble  in 
venturing  to  ring  the  bell,  witli  such  sweetness  and  humility, 
that  the  Sen  ants'  Hall  was  almost  as  chainned  with  her  as  the 
Drawing-Room. 

Once,  in  looking  over  some  drawings  which  Amelia  had  sent 
from  school,  Rebecca  suddenly  came  uix)n  one  which  caused 
her  to  burst  into  teal's  and  leave  the  room.  It  was  on  the  day 
when  Joe  Sedley  made  his  second  appearance. 

Amelia  hastened  after  her  friend  to  know  the  cause  of  this 
display  of  feeling,  and  the  good-natureil  girl  came  back  without 
her  companion,  rather  affected  too.      You  know,  her  father 
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was  our  drawing-roaster,  Mamma,  at  Chiswick,  and  used  to  do 
all  the  best  parts  of  our  drawings." 

My  love !  I'm  sure  1  always  heard  Miss  Pinkerton  say 
that  he  did  not  touch  them  —  he  only  tnounted  them." 

It  was  called  mounting,  Mamma.  Rebecca  remembers 
the  dmwing,  and  her  father  working  at  it,  and  the  thought 
of  it  came  upon  her  rather  8uddeni3'  —  and  so,  you  know, 
she  —  " 

The  poor  child  is  all  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Sedley* 
I  wish  she  could  stay  with  us  another  week,"  said  Amelia. 
8he*s  devilish  like  Miss  Cutler  that  I  used  to  meet  at 
Dumdum,  only  fairer.    She's  married  now  to  Lance,  the  Ar- 
tillery Sui-geon.    Do  you  know,  Ma'am,  that  once  Quintin,  of 
the  14th,  l>et  me— " 

Joseph,  we  know  that  story,"  said  Amelia,  laughing. 
Never  mind  about  telling  that;  but  persuade  Mamma  tQ 
write  to  Sir  Something  Crawlej'  for  leave  of  absence  for  poor 
dear  Rebecca :  —  here  she  comes,  her  eyes  red  witli  weeping." 

'*rm  better,  now,"  said  the  girl,  with  the  sweetest  smile 
possible,  taking  good-natured  Mrs.  Sedley's  extended  hand  and 
kissing  it  respectfully.  How  kind  you  all  are  to  me !  All," 
she  added,  with  a  laugh,    except  you,  Mr.  Joseph." 

''Me!"  said  Joseph,  meditating  an  instant  departure. 
"  Gracious  Heavens !    Good  Gad !    Miss  Sharp !  " 

"  Yes ;  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  make  me  eat  that 
horrid  pepper-dish  at  dinner,  tlie  first  day  1  ever  saw  you? 
You  are  not  so  good  to  me  as  dear  Amelia." 
"  He  doesn't  know  you  so  well,"  ciied  Amelia. 
*'  I  defy  anybody  not  to  be  good  to  you,  my  dear,"  said  her 
mother. 

"The  curry  was  capital;  indeed  it  was,"  said  Joe,  quite 
gravely.  ''Perhaps  there  was  not  enough  citi-on  juice  in  it, 
—  no,  there  was  not" 

"And  the  chilis?" 

"By  Jove,  how  the}'  made  you  cry  out!"  said  Joe,  caught 
by  the  ridicule  of  the  circumstance,  and  exploding  in  a  fit  of 
laughter  which  ended  quite  suddenh',  as  usual. 

"  I  shall  take  care  how  I  IctyoM  choose  for  me  another  time," 
said  Rebecca,  as  they  went  down  again  to  dinner.  "  I  didn't 
thhik  men  were  fond  of  putting  |X)or  harmless  girls  to  pain." 

"  By  Gad,  Miss  Rebecca,  I  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  the  world." 

"  No,"  said  she,  '*  I  hiow  you  wouldn't ;  "  and  then  she  gave 
him  ever  so  gentle  a  pressure  with  her  little  hand,  and  drew  it 
back  quite  frightened,  and  looked  first  for  one  instant  in  his 
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face,  and  then  down  at  the  carpet-rods ;  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  Joe's  heart  did  not  thump  at  this  little  involuntarjs 
timid,  gentle  motion  of  regard  on  the  part  of  the  simple  girl. 

It  was  an  advance,  and  as  sneh,  perhaps,  some  ladies  of  in- 
disputable eonwtness  and  gentility  will  condemn  the  action  as 
immodest ;  but,  you  see,  poor  dear  Rebecca  had  all  this  work 
to  do  for  herself.  If  a  person  is  too  poor  to  keep  a  servant, 
though  ever  so  elegant,  he  must  sweep  his  own  rooms :  if  a 
dear  girl  has  no  dear  Mamma  to  settle  matters  with  the  young 
man,  she  must  do  it  for  herself.  And  oh,  what  a  mercy  it  is 
that  these  women  do  not  exercise  their  powers  oftener !  We 
can't  resist  them,  if  they  do.  Let  tliem  show  ever  so  little  in- 
clination, and  men  go  down  on  their  knees  at  once:  old  or 
ugly,  it  is  all  the  same.  And  this  I  set  down  as  a  positive 
truth.  A  woman  with  fair  opportunities,  and  without  an  abso- 
lute hump,  may  maj  n-  whom  sue  likes.  Only  let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  tlie  darlings  are  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  don't 
know  their  own  power.  They  would  overcome  us  entirely  if 
they  did. 

'^Egad!"  thought  Joseph,  entering  the  dining-room,  ''I 
exactly  begin  to  feel  as  I  did  at  Dumdum  with  Miss  Cutler." 
Many  sweet  little  appeals,  half  tender,  half  jocular,  did  Miss 
Sharp  make  to  him  al)out  the  dishes  at  dinner ;  for  by  this  time 
she  was  on  a  footing  of  considerable  familiaiit^'  with  the  family, 
and  as  for  the  girls,  they  loved  each  other  like  sisters.  Young 
unmaiTied  girls  always  do,  if  they  are  in  a  house  together  for 
ten  days. 

As  if  bent  upon  advancing  Rebecca's  plans  in  every  way  — 
what  must  Amelia  do,  but  remind  her  brother  of  a  promise 
made  last  Easter  holidays — *'  When  I  was  a  girl  at  school," 
said  she,  laughing  —  a  promise  that  he,  Joseph,  would  take  her 
to  Vauxhall.  Now,",  she  said, that  Rebecca  is  with  us,  will 
be  the  veiy  time." 

'"Oh,  delightful!"  said  Rebecca,  going  to  clap  her  hands; 
but  she  recollected  hereelf,  and  paused,  like  a  modest  creature, 
as  she  was. 

To-night  is  not  the  night,"  said  Joe. 

"  Well,  to-uiori-ow." 
To-morrow  your  Papa  and  I  dine  out,"  said  Mi*8.  Sedley. 
You  don't  supjxjse  that  /*ni  going,  Mrs.  Sed.?"  said  her 
husband,     and  that  a  woman  of  your  years  and  size  is  to  catch 
cold,  in  such  an  abominable  damp  place?" 

*^  The  childi*en  must  have  some  one  with  them,"  cned  Mrs. 
Sedley. 
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"  Let  Joe  go,"  said  his  father,  laughing.  "  He's  Ug  enough.** 
At  which  speech  even  Mr.  Sambo  at  the  sideboard  burst  out 
laughing,  and  txK>r  fat  Joe  felt  inclined  to  become  a  parricide 
almost. 

Undo  his  stays !  "  continued  the  pitiless  old  gentleman. 
"  Fling  some  water  in  his  face,  Miss  Sharp,  or  can-y  him  up 
stairs:  tlie  dear  creature's  fainting.  Poor  victim!  carr}'  him 
up  ;  he's  as  light  as  a  feather ! " 

"  If  he  stand  this,  sir,  I'm  d  !  "  i"oared  Joseph. 

"  Order  Mr.  Jos's  elephant.  Sambo ! "  cried  the  father. 
Send  to  Exeter  'Change,  Sambo ; "  but  seeing  Jos  ready 
almost  to  cry  with  vexation,  the  old  jokev  stop|>ed  his  laughter, 
and  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to  his  son,  It's  all  fair  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  Jos,  — and,  Sambo,  never  mind  the  elephant, 
but  give  me  and  Mr.  Jos  a  glass  of  champagne.  Boney  him- 
self hasn't  got  such  in  his  cellar,  my  bo}* ! " 

A  goblet  of  champagne  restored  Joseph's  equanimity,  and 
before  the  bottle  was  emptieil,  of  which  as  an  invalid  he  took 
two-thirds,  he  had  agreed  to  take  the  young  ladies  to  Vauxhall. 

The  girls  must  have  a  gentleman  apiece,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  "  Jos  will  be  sure  to  leave  Emmy  in  the  crowd, 
he  will  be  so  taken  up  with  Miss  Sliarp  here.  Send  to  96,  and 
ask  George  Osborne  if  he'll  come." 

At  this,  I  don't  know  in  the  least  for  what  reason,  Mrs. 
Sedley  looked  at  her  husband  and  laughed.  Mr.  Se<lle3'^'s  e3'es 
twinkled  in  a  manner  indescribably  rc^uish,  and  he  looked  at 
Amelia ;  and  Amelia,  hanging  down  her  head,  blushed  as  onl3' 
young  ladies  of  seventeen  know  how  to  blush,  and  as  Miss  Re- 
becca Sharp  never  blushed  in  her  life  —  at  least  not  since  she 
was  eight  yeai-s  old,  and  when  she  was  caught  stealing  jam 
out  of  a  cupboard  by  her  godmother.  Amelia  had  better 
write  a  note,"  said  her  father ;  and  let  George  Osborne  see 
what  a  beautiful  handwriting  we  have  brought  back  from  Miss 
Pinkerton's.  Do  you  remember  when  you  wrote  to  him  to  come 
on  Twelfth-night,  Emmy,  and  spelt  twelfth  without  the  f ?  " 
That  was  years  ago,"  said  Amelia. 

"It  seems  like  yesterday,  don't  it,  John?"  said  Mrs.  Sed- 
ley to  her  husband ;  and  that  night  in  a  converaation  which 
took  place  in  a  front  room  in  the  second-floor,  in  a  sort  of  tent, 
hung  round  with  chintz  of  a  rich  and  fantastic  India  pattern, 
and  double  with  calico  of  a  tender  rose-color ;  in  the  interior  of 
which  species  of  marquee  was  a  feather-bed,  on  which  were  two 
pillows,  on  which  were  two  round  red  faces,  one  in  a  laced  night- 
cap, and  one  in  a  simple  cotton  one,  ending  in  a  tassel :  —  in  a 
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curtmn  lecture^  I  say,  Mrs.  Sedley  took  her  husband  to  task  for 
his  cruel  conduct  to  poor  Joe. 

'^It  was  quite  wicked  of  you,  Mr.  Sedley,"  said  she,  "to 
torment  the  poor  boy  so." 

My  dear,"  said  the  cotton-tassel  in  defence  of  his  con- 
duct, Jos  is  a  great  deal  vainer  than  you  ever  were  in  your 
life,  and  thafs  saying  a  good  deal.  Though,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  —  what 
was  it?  —  perhaps  you  had  a  light  to  be  vain.  —  I  don't  say  no. 
But  I've  no  patience  witli  Jos  and  his  dandified  modest}-.  It 
is  out-Josepliing  Joseph,  my  dear,  and  all  the  while  the  boy  is 
only  thinking  of  himself,  and  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is.  J  doubt, 
Ma'am,  we  shall  have  some  trouble  with  him  yet.  Here  is 
Emmy's  little  friend  making  love  to. him  as  hard  as  she  can  ; 
that's  quite  cleai* ;  and  if  she  does  not  catch  him  some  other  will. 
That  man  is  destined  to  be  a  pvey  to  woman,  as  I  am  to  go  on 
^Change  every  da}'.  It's  a  mercy  he  diil  not  bring  us  over 
a  black  daughter-in-law,  my  dear.  But,  mark  my  words,  the 
first  woman  who  fishes  for  him,  hooks  him.'* 

"  She  shall  go  off  to-morrow,  the  little  artful  creature,"  said 
Mrs.  Sedley,  with  great  energ}-. 

"  Why  not  she  as  well  as  another,  Mrs.  Sedley?  The  girl's 
a  white  face  at  any  rate.  /  don't  care  who  marries  him.  Let 
Joe  please  himself." 

And  presently  the  voices  of  the  two  speakers  were  hushed, 
or  were  replaced  by  the  gentle  but  unromantic  music  of  the 
nose :  and  save  when  the  church  bells  tolled  the  hour  and  the 
watchman  called  it,  all  was  silent  at  the  house  of  John  Sedley, 
Esquire,  of  Russell  Square,  and  the  Stock  Exchange. 

When  morning  came,  the  good-natured  Mrs.  Sedley  no 
k)nger  thought  of  executing  her  tlu*eate  with  regard  to  Miss 
Sbarp ;  for  though  nothing  is  more  keen,  nor  more  common, 
nor  more  justifiable,  than  maternal  jealousy,  yet  she  could  not 
bring  herself,  to  suppose  that  tlie  little,  humble,  grateful,  gentle 
governess  would  dare  to  look  up  to  such  a  magnificent  pei*son- 
age  as  the  Collector  of  Boggley  Wollah.  The  petition,  too,  for 
an  extension  of  the  young  lady's  leave  of  absence  had  already 
been  despatched,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pretext  for 
abruptly  dismissing  her. 

And  as  if  all  things  conspired  in  favor  of  the  gentle  Rebecca, 
the  very  elements  (although  she  was  not  inclined  at  first  to 
acknowledge  tlieir  action  in  her  behalf)  interposed  to  aid  her. 
For  on  the  evening  appointed  for  the  Vauxhall  party.  George 
Osborne  having  come  to  dinner,  and  the  elders  of  the  house 
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having  departed,  according  to  invitation,  to  dine  with  Alder- 
man Balls,  at  Highbury  Barn,  there  came  on  such  a  tliunder- 
storm  as  onh*  happens  on  Vauxhall  nights,  and  as  obliged  the 
young  people,  perforce,  to  remain  at  home.  Mr.  Osborne  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  disappointed  at  this  occurrence.  He  and 
Joseph  Sedley  drank  a  fitting  quantity  of  ix)rt-wine,  tiie^-tefe, 
in  the  dining-ix)om,  — during  the  prinking  of  which  Sedley  told 
a  number  of  his  best  Indian  stories ;  for  he  was  extremely  talk- 
ative in  man's  society  ;  —  and  afterwai"ds  Miss  Amelia  Sedley 
did  the  honoi-s  of  the  drawing-room;  and  these  four  young 
persons  passed  such  a  comfortable  evening  together,  that 
they  declai'ed  they  were  rather  glad  of  the  thunder-storm 
than  otherwise,  which  had  caused  them  to  put  oft'  their  visit 
to  Vauxliall. 

Osborne  was  Sedley *s  godson,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
femily  any  time  these  three-and-twentj'  years.  At  six  weeks 
old,  he  had  received  from  John  Sedley  a  pi'esent  of  a  silver 
cup ;  at  six  months  old,  a  coral  with  gold  whistle  and  bells ; 
from  his  youth,  upwards,  he  was  tipped"  regularly  by  the 
old  gentleman  at  Christmas :  and  on  going  back  to  school,  he 
remembered  i^erfectly  well  being  thrashed  by  Joseph  Sedley, 
when  the  latter  was  a  big,  swaggering,  hobbadyhoy,  and  George 
an  impudent  urchin  of  ten  years  old.  In  a  word,  Geoi-ge  was 
as  familiar  with  the  family  as  such  daily  acts  of  kindness  and 
intercourse  could  make  him. 

Do  you  remember,  Sedley,  what  a  fiiry  you  were  in,  when 
I  cut  otf  the  tassels  of  3'our  Hessian  boots,  and  how  Miss  — 
hem  I  ^  how  Amelia  rescued  me  from  a  beating,  by  falling  down 
on  her  knees  and  crying  out  to  her  bi-other  Jos,  not  to  beat 
little  George?" 

Jos  remembered  this  remarkable  circumstance  perfectly  well, 
but  vowed  that  he  had  totally  forgotten  it. 

Well,  do  you  remember  coming  down  In  a  gig  to  Dr. 
Swishtail's  to  see  me,  before  you  went  to  India,  and  giving  me 
half  a  guinea  and  a  pat  on  the  head  ?  I  always  had  an  idea 
that  3'ou  were  at  least  seven  feet  high,  and  was  quite  astonished 
at  your  return  fvom  India  to  find  you  no  taller  than  mj'self." 

How  good  of  Mr.  Sedley  to  go  to  your  school  and  give 
3'ou  the  money ! "  exclaimed  Rebecca,  in  accents  of  extreme 
delight. 

Yes,  and  after  I  had  cut  the  tassels  of  his  boots  too. 
Bo3's  never  forget  those  tips  at  school,  nor  the  givers." 

I  delight  in  Hessian  boots,"  said  Rebecca.  Jos  Sedley, 
who  admired  his  own  legs  prodigiously,  and  always  wore  this 
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ornamental  chavmire^  was  e3ctreraely  pleased  at  this  remark, 
though  he  drew  his  legs  under  his  chair  as  it  was  made. 

Miss  Sharp!"  said  George  Osborne,  you  who  are  so 
clever  an  artist,  you  must  make  a  grand  historical  picture  of 
the  scene  of  the  boots.  Sedley  shall  be  represented  in  buck- 
skins, and  holding  one  of  the  injured  boots  in  one  hand  ;  b}^ 
the  other  he  shall  have  hold  of  my  shirt-frill.  Amelia  shall  be 
kneeling  near  him,  with  her  little  hands  up ;  and  the  picture 
shall  have  a  grand  allegorical  title,  as  the  fVontispieces  have  in 
the  Medulla  and  the  spelling-book." 

I  shan't  have  time  to  do  it  here,"  said  Rebecca.  '*  FU  do 
it  when  —  when  I'm  gone."  And  she  dropped  her  voice,  and 
looked  so  sad  and  piteous,  that  everybody  felt  how  cruel  her 
lot  was,  and  how  sorry  they  would  be  to  part  with  her. 

Oh  that  you  could  stay  longer,  dear  Rebecca,"  said  Amelia. 
**  Wh}?"  answered  the  other,  still  more  sadly.  ''That  I 
may  be  onl}*  the  more  unhap —  unwilling  to  lose  you  ?  "  And 
she  tamed  away  her  head.  Amelia  began  to  give  way  to  that 
natural  infirmity  of  tears  which,  we  have  said,  was  one  of 
the  defects  of  this  sill}-  little  thing.  George  Osborne  looked 
at  the  two  \*oung  women  with  a  touched  curiosity;  and  Jo- 
seph Sedley  heaved  sometliing  very  like  a  sigh  out  of  his  big 
chest,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  down  towards  his  favorite  Hessian 
boots. 

''Let  us  have  some  music,  Miss  Sedley  —  Amelia,"  said 
George,  who  felt  at  that  moment  an  extraordinar}-,  almost 
irresistible  impulse  to  seize  the  above-mentioned  young  woman 
in  his  arms,  and  to  kiss  her  in  the  face  of  the  company ;  and 
she  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  if  I  should  say  that  they 
fell  in  love  with  each  other  at  that  single  instant  of  time,  I 
should  perhaps  be  telling  an  untruth,  for  the  fact  is,  that  these 
two  young  people  had  been  bred  up  by  their  parents  for  this 
very  purpose,  and  their  banns  had,  as  it  were,  been  read  in 
their  respective  families  any  time  these  ten  years.  They  went 
off  to  the  piano,  which  was  situated,  as  pianos  usually  are,  in 
the  back  drawing-room ;  and  as  it  was  rather  dark,  Miss 
Amelia,  in  the  most  unaffected  way  in  the  world,  put  her  hand 
into  Mr.  Osborne's,  who,  of  coui'se,  cnmld  see  the  wa}-  among 
the  chairs  and  ottomans  a  great  deal  better  than  she  could. 
But  this  arrangement  left  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  tete-a-tete  with 
Rebecca,  at  the  drawing-room  table,  where  the  latter  was  occu- 
pied in  knitting  a  green  silk  purse. 

*' There  is  no  need  to  ask  family'  secrets,"  said  Miss  Sharp. 
^'  Those  two  have  told  theirs." 
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*'  As  soon  as  he  gets  his  company,"  said  Joseph,  *'  I  believe 
the  affair  is  settled.    George  Oslwrnc  is  a  capital  fellow." 

And  3  0ur  sister  the  dearest  creature  in  the  world/*  said 
Rebecca.  Happ}'  the  man  who  wins  her !  "  With  this,  Miss 
Sharp  gave  a  great  sigh. 

When  two  unmarried  persons  get  together,  and  talk  upon 
such  delicftte  Bnb|ect8  as  the  present,  a  grest  <ieal  of  confidence 
and  intimacy  is  presently  established  between  them.  There  is 
no  need  of  giving  a  special  report  of  the  conversation  which 
now  took  place  between  Mr.  Sedley  and  the  j  oung  ladj' ;  for 
the  conversation,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  foregoing  speci- 
men, was  not  especiall}'  witty  or  eloquent ;  it  seldom  is  in 
private  societies,  or  anywhei-e  except  in  very  high-flown  and 
ingenious  novels.  As  there  was  music  in  the  next  room,  the 
talk  was  carried  on,  of  course,  in  a  low  and  becoming  tone, 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  couple  in  the  next  apartment 
would  not  have  been  disturbed  had  the  talking  been  ever  so 
loud,  so  occupied  were  the}'  with  their  own  pui*suits. 

Almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Mr.  Sedlej'  found  him- 
self talking,  without  the  least  timidity  or  hesitation,  to  a  i>erson 
of  the  other  sex.  Miss  Rebecca  asked  him  a  great  number 
of  questions  about  India,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
narrating  many  interesting  anecdotes  about  that  countr}-  and 
himself.  He  described  the  balls  at  Government  House,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  kept  themselves  cool  in  the  hot 
weather,  with  punkahs,  tatties,  and  other  contrivances ;  and  he 
was  very  witty  regarding  the  numl>er  of  Scotchmen  whom  Lord 
Minto,  the  Governor-General,  patronized ;  and  then  he  de- 
scribed a  tiger-hunt ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  mahout  of 
his  elephant  had  been  pulled  off  his  seat  by  one  of  the  infuri- 
ated animals.  How  delighted  Miss  Rebecca  was  at  the  Gov- 
ernment balls,  and  how  she  laughed  at  the  stories  of  the  Scotch 
aides-de-camp^  and  called  Mr.  Sedley  a  sad  wicked  satirical 
creature ;  and  how  frightened  she  was  at  the  story  of  the  ele- 
phant !  For  your  mothei-'s  sake,  dear  Mr.  Sedley,"  she  said, 
for  the  sake  of  all  ^  our  friends,  promise  never  to  go  on  one  of 
those  horrid  expeditions." 

Pooh,  pooh.  Miss  Sharp,"  said  he,  pulling  up  his  shirt- 
collars ;  *'the  danger  makes  the  six>rt  only  the  pleasanter." 
He  had  never  been  but  once  at  a  tiger-hunt,  when  the  accident 
in  question  ocx^urred,  and  when  he  was  half  killed  —  not  by  the 
tiger,  but  by  the  fright.  And  as  he  talked  on,  he  grew  quite 
bold,  and  actually  had  the  audacity  to  ask  Miss  Rel)ecca 
for  whom  she  was  knitting  the  green  silk  purse?    He  was 
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qoite  surprised  and  delighted  at  his  own  graceful  familiar 
manner. 

For  any  one  who  wants  a  purse,"  replied  Miss  Rebecca, 
looking  at  him  in  the  most  gentle  winning  way.  Sedley  was 
going  to  make  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  possible,  and 
had  begun  —  O  Miss  Sharp^  how  —  "  when  some  song  which 
was  performed  in  the  other  room  came  to  an  end,  and  caused 
him  to  hear  his  own  voice  so  distinctly  that  he  stopped,  blushed, 
and  blew  his  nose  in  great  agitation. 

"  Did  3'ou  ever  hear  anything  like  3'our  brother's  elo- 
quence ?"  whispered  Mr.  Osborne  to  Amelia.  Why,  your 
friend  has  worked  muscles." 

'•^  The  more  the  better,"  said  Miss  Amelia  ;  who,  like  almost 
all  women  who  are  worth  a  pin,  was  a  match-maker  in  hei 
heart,  and  would  have  been  delighted  tliat  Joseph  should  carry 
back  a  wife  to  India.  She  had,  too,  in  the  course  of  this  few 
days'  constant  intercourse,  warmed  into  a  most  tender  friend- 
ship for  Rebecca,  and  discovered  a  million  of  virtues  and  amia- 
ble qualities  in  her  which  she  had  not  perceived  when  they  were 
at  Chiswick  together.  For  the  affection  of  young  ladies  is  of 
as  rapid  growth  as  Jack's  bean-stalk,  and  reaches  up  to  the 
sky  in  a  night.  It  is  no  blame  to  them  that  after  marriage  this 
Sehnsuchi  vach  der  Liebe  subsides.  It  is  what  sentimentalists, 
who  deal  in  rerjf  big  words,  call  a  yearning  after  the  Ideal,  and 
simply  means  that  women  are  commonl}'  not  satisfied  until  they 
have  husbands  and  children  on  whom  they  may  centre  affec- 
tions, which  are  spent  elsewhere,  as  it  were,  in  small  change. 

Having  expended  her  little  store  of  songs,  or  having  stayed 
long  enough  in  the  back  drawing-room,  it  now  appeared  proper 
to  Miss  Amelia  to  ask  her  friend  to  sing.  You  would  not 
have  listened  to  me,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Osborne  (though  she 
knew  she  was  telUng  a  fib),  *'  had  you  heard  Rebecca  fii-st." 

I  give  Miss  Sharp  warning,  though,"  said  Osborne,  that, 
right  or  wrong,  I  consider  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  the  first  singer 
in  the  world." 

"You  shall  hear,"  said  Amelia;  and  Joseph  Sedley  was 
actually  polite  enough  to  cany-  the  candles  to  the  piano. 
Osborne  hinted  that  he  should  like  quite  as  well  to  sit  in  the 
dark  ;  but  Miss  Sedley,  laughing,  decline<l  to  hear  him  company 
any  farther,  and  the  two  accordingly  followed  Mr.  Joseph. 
Rebecca  sang  far  better  than  her  friend  (though  of  course 
Osborne  was  fVee  to  keep  his  opinion),  and  exerted  herself  to 
the  utmost,  and,  indeed,  to  the  wonder  of  Amelia,  who  had 
never  known  her  perform  so  well.    She  sang  a  French  song. 
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which  Joseph  did  not  nnderstand  in  the  least,  and  which  George 
confessed  he  did  not  understand,  and  then  a  nomber  of  those 
simple  ballads  which  were  the  fashion  fort}^  years  ago,  and  in 
which  British  tars,  our  King,  poor  Susan,  blue-ej-ed  Marj',  and 
the  like,  were  the  principal  themes.  The}^  are  not,  it  is  said, 
ver^'  brilliant,  in  a  musical  point  of  view,  but  contain  number- 
less good-natured,  simple  appeals  to  the  affections,  which  peo- 
ple understood  better  than  the  milk-and-water  hgrime^  sospiri^ 
and  felicita  of  the  eternal  Donizettian  music  with  which  we  are 
favored  now-a-days. 

Conversation  of  a  sentimental  sort,  befitting  the  subject, 
was  carried  on  l)etween  the  songs,  to  which  Sambo,  after  he 
had  brought  the  tea,  the  delighted  cook,  and  even  Mrs.  Blen- 
kinsop,  the  housekeeper,  condescended  to  listen  on  the  landing- 
place. 

Among  these  ditties  was  one,  the  last  of  the  concei't,  and 
to  the  following  effect :  — 

Ah !  bleak  and  barren  was  the  moor. 

Ah !  loud  and  piercing  was  tiie  storm, 
The  cottage  roof  was  shelter'd  sure. 

The  cottage  hearth  was  bright  and  warm  — 
An  orphan  boy  the  lattice  pass'd, 

And,  as  he  mark'd  its  cheerful  glow. 
Felt  doubly  keen  the  midnight  blast, 

And  doubly  cold  the  fallen  snow. 

Thev  mark'd  him  as  he  onward  prest, 

With  fainting  heart  and  weary  limb; 
Kind  voices  bade  him  turn  and  rest, 

And  gentle  faces  welcomed  him. 
The  dawn  is  up  —  the  guest  is  gone. 

The  cottage  hearth  is  blazing  still  ; 
Heaven  pity  all  poor  wanderers  lone! 

Hark  to  the  wmd  upon  the  hill ! 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  before-mentioned  words,  '*  When 
I'm  gone,"  over  again.  As  she  came  to  the  last  words.  Miss 
Sharp's  "deep-toned  voice  faltered."  Everybody  felt  the 
allusion  to  her  departure,  and  to  her  hapless  ori)han  state. 
Joseph  Sedlcy,  who  was  fond  of  music,  and  sofl-hearted,  was 
in  a  state  of  ravrshment  during  the  performance  of  the  song, 
and  profoundly  touched  at  its  conclusion.  If  he  had  had  the 
courage ;  if  George  and  Miss  Sedley  had  remained,  according 
to  the  former's  proposal,  in  the  farther  room,  Joseph  Sedley's 
bachelorhood  would  have  been  at  an  end,  and  this  work  would 
never  have  been  written.    But  at  the  close  of  the  ditty, 
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Rebecca  quitted  ike  piano,  and  giving  her  hand  to  Amelia, 
walked  away  into  the  front  drawing-room  twilight;  and,  at 
this  moment,  Mr.  Sambo  made  his  appearance  with  a  traj, 
containing  sandwiches,  jellies^  and  some  glittering  glasses  and 
decanters,  on  which  Joseph  Sedley's  attention  was  immediately 
fixed.  When  the  parents  of  the  house  of  »Sedley  returned  from 
their  dinner-party,  they  foand  the  young  people  so  busy  in 
talking,  that  they  had  not  heard  the  arrival  of  the  carriage,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  was  in  the  act  of  saying,  My  dear  Miss  Sliarp, 
one  little  teaapoonful  of  Jelly  to  recruit  you  alter  your  immense 
— your  —  your  delightful  exertions." 

Bravo,  Joe !  '*  sidd  Mr.  Sedley ;  on  hearing  the  bantering 
of  which  well-known  voice,  Jos  instantly  relapsed  into  an 
alarmed  silence,  and  quickl}^  took  his  departure.  He  did  not 
lie  awake  all  night  thinking  whether  or  not  he  was  in  love  with 
Miss  Sharp ;  tJ:^  passion  of  love  never  interfered  witli  the  appe- 
tite or  the  slumber  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley ;  but  he  thought  to 
himself  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  hear  such  songs  as  those 
after  Cutcherry  —  what  a  dittinguee  girl  she  was  —  how  she 
could  speak  French  better  than  the  Governor-Generars  lady 
herself —  and  what  a  sensation  she  would  make  at  the  Calcutta 
halls.  It's  evident  the  [wor  devil's  in  love  with  me,"  thought 
he.  "  She  is  just  as  rich  as  most  of  the  girls  who  come  out  to 
India.  I  might  go  farther,  and  fare  worse,  egad ! "  And  in 
these  meditations  he  fell  asleep. 

How  Miss  Sharp  lay  awake,  thinking,  will  he  come  or  not 
to-morrow?  need  not  be  told  here.  To-morrow  came,  and,  as 
sure  as  fate,  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  made  his  appearance  before 
luncheon.  He  had  never  been  known  before  to  confer  such  an 
honor  on  Russell  Square.  George  Osborne  was  somehow  there 
already  (sadly  putting  out"  Amelia,  who  was  writing  to  her 
twelve  dearest  friends  at  Chiswick  Mall),  and  Rebecca  was 
emploj'ed  uiK)n  her  yesterday's  work.  As  Joe's  buggy  drove 
np,  and  while,  after  his  usual  thundering  knock  and  ()ompous 
bustle  at  the  door,  the  ex-Collector  of  Boggley  Wollah  labored 
up  stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  knowing  glances  were  telegraphed 
between  Osborne  and  Miss  Sedley,  and  the  pair,  smiling  arclilv, 
looked  at  Rebecca,  who  actually  blushed  as  she  bent  her  fair 
ringlets  over  her  knitting.  How  her  heart  beat  as  Joseph 
appeared,  — Joseph,  puffing  from  the  staircase  in  shining  creak- 
ing boots,  —  Joseph,  in  a  new  waistcoat,  red  with  heat  and 
nervousness,  and  blushing  behind  his  wadded  neckcloth.  It 
was  a  nervous  moment  for  all ;  and  as  for  Amelia,  I  think  she 
was  more  frightened  than  even  the  people  most  concerned. 
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Sambo,  who  flung  open  the  door  and  announced  Mr.  Joseph, 
followed  grinning,  in  the  Collector's  rear,  and  bearing  two  hand- 
some nosegaj  s  of  flowers,  which  the  monster  had  actually  had 
the  gallantry  to  purchase  in  Covent  Garden  Market  that  raoni- 
ing —  they  were  not  as  big  as  the  hay-stacks  which  ladies  cany 
about  with  them  now-a-days,  in  cones  of  filigree  paper ;  but  the 
young  women  were  delighted  with  the  gift,  as  Joseph  presented 
one  to  each,  with  an  exceedingly  solemn  bow. 
Bravo,  Jos  !  "  cried  Osborne. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Joseph,"  said  Amelia,  quite  ready  to  kiss 
her  brother,  if  he  were  so  minded.  (And  I  think  for  a  kiss 
from  such  a  dear  creature  as  Amelia,  I  would  purchase  all  Mr. 
Lee's  conservatories  out  of  hand.) 

'*0h,  heavenly,  heavenly'  flowers!"  exclaimed  Miss  Sharp, 
and  smelt  them  delicately,  and  held  them  to  her  bosom,  and 
cast  up  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration. 
Perhaps  she  just  looked  first  into  the  bouquet,  to  see  whether 
there  was  a  bil/et-cbtix  hidden  among  the  flowers ;  but  there  was 
no  letter. 

Do  they  talk  the  language  of  flowers  at  Boggley  Wollah, 
Sedley  ?  "  asked  Osborne,  laughing. 

Pooh,  nonsense  !  replied  the  sentimental  youth.  "  Bought 
*em  at  Nathan's ;  ver3'  glad  you  like  'em  ;  and  eh,  Amelia,  my 
dear,  I  bought  a  pineapple  at  the  same  time,  which  I  gave  to 
Sambo.  Let's  have  it  for  titfin ;  ver}*  cool  and  nice  this  hot 
weather."  Rebecca  said  she  had  never  tasted  a  pine,  and 
longed  beyond  everything  to  taste  one. 

So  the  conversation  went  on.  I  don't  know  on  what  pretext 
Osborne  left  the  room,  or  why,  presently,  Amelia  went  away, 
perhaps  to  su|)erintend  the  slicing  of  the  pineapple  ;  but  Jos  was 
left  alone  with  Rebecca,  who  had  resumed  her  work,  and  the 
green  silk  and  the  shining  needles  were  quivering  rapidly  under 
her  white  slender  fingers. 

What  a  beautiful,  byoo^otiful  song  that  was  you  sang  last 
night,  dear  Miss  Shaq),"  said  the  Collector.  It  made  me 
cr^-  almost ;  'pon  my  honor  it  did." 

Because  you  have  a  kind  heart,  Mr.  Joseph ;  all  the  Sed- 
leys  have,  I  think." 

It  kept  me  awake  last  night,  and  I  was  trying  to  hum  it 
this  morning,  in  bed  ;  I  was,  upon  my  honor.  Gollop,  my  doc- 
tor, came  in  at  eleven  (for  I'm  a  sad  invalid,  you  know,  and 
see  Gollop  every  da\') ,  and,  'gad !  there  1  was,  singing  away 
like  —  a  robin." 

O  you  droll  creature !    Do  let  me  hear  you  sing  it," 
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"Me?  No,  30U,  Miss  Shaq);  my  dear  Miss  Sharp,  do 
sing  it.*' 

Not  now,  Mr.  Sedlc}  ,"  said  Rebecca,  with  a  sigh.  *^  My 
spirits  are  not  equal  to  it :  besides,  I  must  finish  tlie  purse. 
Will  you  help  me,  Mr.  Sedlcy  ?  "  And  before  he  ha<l  time  to 
ask  how,  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Ser- 
vice, was  actually  seated  tete-a^ete  with  a  young  lady,  looking 
at  her  with  a  most  killing  expression  ;  his  arms  stretched  out 
before  her  in  an  imploring  attitude,  and  his  hands  bound  in  a 
web  of  green  silk,  which  she  was  unwinding. 

In  this  romantic  position  Osborne  and  Amelia  found  the 
interesting  pair,  when  the}'  entered  to  announce  that  tifiln  was 
ready.  The  skein  of  silk  was  just  wound  round  the  card  ;  but 
Mr.  Jos  had  never  spoken. 

I  am  sure  he  will  to-night,  dear,**  Amelia  said,  as  she 
pressed  Rebecca's  hand ;  and  Sedley,  too,  had  communed  with 
bis  soul,  and  said  to  hunself,  'Gad,  I'll  pop  the  question  at 
VauxhaU." 


CHAPTER  V. 

DOBBIH  OF  OURS. 

Cuff's  fight  wiUi  Dobbin,  and  the  unexpected  issue  of  that 
contest,  will  long  be  rememberetl  by  every  man  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Dr.  Swishtail's  famous  school.  The  latter  youth  (who 
used  to  be  called  Heigh-ho  Dobbin,  Gee-ho  Dobbin,  and  b}' 
many  other  names  indicative  of  puerile  contempt)  was  the 
quietest,  the  clumsiest,  and,  as  it  seemed,  the  dullest  of  all 
£>r.  Swishtail's  young  gentlemen.  His  parent  was  a  grocer  in 
lire  cit}* :  and  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  he  was  admitted  into 
Dr.  Swishtail's  academy  upon  what  are  called  mutual  princi- 
ples**—  tiiat  is  to  say,  the  expenses  of  his  board  and  schooling 
were  defrayed  by  his  father  in  goods,  not  mone}' ;  and  he  stood 
there  —  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  school  — in  his  scragg)' 
corduroys  and  jacket,  through  the  seams  of  which  his  gi*eat  big 
hones  were  bursting  —  as  the  representative  of  so  many  pounds 
of  tea,  candles,  sugar,  mottled-soap,  plums  (of  which  a  very 
mild  proportion  was  supplied  for  the  puddings  of  the  establish- 
ment), and  other  commodities.  A  dreadful  day  it  was  for 
*    young  Dobbin  when  one  of  the  youngsters  of  the  school,  having 
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mil  into  the  town  upon  a  poaching  excursion  for  hardbake  and 
polonies,  espied  the  eait  of  Dobbin  &  Rudgc,  Grocers  and  Oil- 
men, Thames  Street,  London,  at  the  Doctor's  door,  dischai^ng 
a  cargo  of  the  wares  in  which  the  firm  dealt. 

Young  Dobbin  had  no  peace  after  that.  The  jokes  were 
fVightful,  and  merciless  against  him.  "Hullo,  Dobbin,"  one 
wag  would  sa}',  *' here's  good  news  in  the  paper.  Sugars  is 
ris',  my  boy."  Another  would  set  a  sum— If  a  pound  of 
mutton-candles  cost  scvenpence-halfi^enny,  how  much  must 
Dobbin  cost?"  and  a  roar  would  follow  from  all  the  circle  of 
young  knaves,  usher  and  all,  who  rightly  considered  that  Uie 
selling  of  goods  b}-  retail  is  a  shameful  and  infamous  practice, 
meriting  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  real  gentlemen. 

"Your  father's  only  a  merchant,  Osborne,"  Dobbin  said  in 
private  to  the  little  boy  who  had  brought  down  the  storm  upon 
him.  At  which  the  latter  replied  haughtily,  "My  father's  a 
gentleman,  and  keeps  his  carriage ; "  and  Mr.  William  Dobbin 
retreated  to  a  remote  outhouse  in  the  play -ground,  where  he 
passed  a  half-holiday  in  the  bitterest  sadness  and  woe.  Who 
amongst  us  is  there  that  does  not  recollect  similar  hours  of  bit- 
ter, bitter  childish  giief?  Who  feels  injustice;  who  shrinks 
before  a  slight ;  who  has  a  sense  of  wrong  so  acute,  and  so 
glowing  a  gratitude  for  kindness,  as  a  generous  boy  ?  and  how 
many  of  those  gentle  souls  do  you  degrade,  estrange,  torture,  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  loose  arithmetic,  and  miserable  dog-latin  ? 

Now,  William  Dobbin,  from  an  incapacity  to  acquire  tlie 
rudiments  of  the  above  language,  as  they  are  propounded  in 
that  wonderAil  book  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  was  com|)eUecl 
to  remain  among  the  ver}*  last  of  Dr.  Swishtail's  scholars,  and 
was  "taken  down"  continuall}'  by  little  fellows  with  pink 
faces  and  pinafores  when  he  marched  up  with  the  lower  form, 
a  giant  amongst  them,  with  his  downcast,  stupefied  look,  his 
dog's-eared  primer,  and  his  tight  corduroys.  Higli  and  low, 
all  made  fun  of  him.  They  sewed  up  those  coitiuroys,  tight  as 
they  were.  They  cut  his  bed-strings.  They  upset  buckets  and 
benches,  so  that  he  might  break  his  shins  over  them,  which 
he  never  failed  to  do.  They  sent  him  parcels,  which,  when 
opened,  were  found  to  contain  the .  paternal  soap  and  candles. 
There  was  no  little  fellow  but  had  his  jeer  and  joke  at  Dobbin  ;  ^ 
and  he  bore  everj  thing  quite  patiently,  and  was  entirely  dumb 
and  miserable. 

Cuff,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  great  chief  and  dandy  of  the 
Swishtail  Seminary.  He  smuggled  wine  in.  He  fought  the 
town-bo^  s.    Ponies  used  to  come  for  him  to  ride  home  on 
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Saturdays.  He  bad  his  top-boots  in  his  room,  in  which  lie 
used  to  hunt  in  the  holidays.  He  had  a  gold  repeater:  and 
took  snnlf  like  the  Doctor.  He  had  been  to  the  0|>era,  and 
knew  the  merits  of  the  principal  actors,  prelening  Mr.  Kean  to 
Mr.  Kemble.  He  could  knock  you  otf  forty  Latin  verses  in  an 
hour.  He  could  make  French  poetry.  What  else  didn't  he 
know,  or  couldn't  he  do?  They  said  even  the  Doctor  himself 
was  afraid  of  him. 

Cuff,  the  unquestioned  king  of  the  school,  ruled  ovei*  his 
subjects,  and  bullied  them,  with  splendid  superionty.  This 
one  blacked  his  shoes :  that  toasted  his  bread,  othei-s  would  fag 
out,  and  give  him  balls  at  cricket  during  whole  summer  after- 
noons. "-Figs"  was  the  fellow  whom  he  despised  most,  and 
with  whom,  tliough  always  abusing  him,  and  sneering  at  him,  he 
Bcarcel}'  ever  condescended  to  hold  personal  communication. 

One  day  in  private,  the  two  yoimg  gentlemen  had  had  a 
difference.  Figs,  alone  in  the  school-room,  was  blundering 
over  a  home  letter;  when  Cuff,  entering,  bade  him  go  upon 
some  message,  of  which  tarts  were  probably  the  subject. 

J  can't,'*  says  Dobbin  ;  ''I  want  to  finish  my  letter." 

You  eanUV*  says  Mr.  Cuff,  laying  hold  of  that  document 
(in  which  many  words  were  scratched  out,  man}'  were  misspelt, 
on  which  had  l>een  spent  1  don't  know  how  much  thought,  and 
labor,  and  tears ;  for  the  poor  fellow  was  writing  to  his  mother, 
wIk>  was  fond  of  him,  although  she  was  a  grocer's  wife,  and 
lived  in  a  back  parlor  in  Thames  Street).  You  can't  f"  says 
Mr.  Cnfl':  I  should  like  to  know  wh}',  pray?  Can't  you 
write  to  old  Mother  Figs  to-morrow?" 

Don't  call  names,"  Dobbin  said,  getting  off  the  bench, 
yery  ner^'Ous. 

**  Well,  sir,  will  ^'ou  go?  "  crowed  the  cock  of  the  school 
*'Put  down  the  letter,"  Dobbin  replied;  **no  gentleman 
readth  letterth." 

"  Well,  now  will  3'ou  go?"  says  the  other. 
No,  I  won't.  Don't  strike,  or  I'll  ihmash  you,"  roai-s  out 
Dobbin,  springing  to  a  leaden  inkstand,  and  looking  so  wicked, 
Uiat  Mr.  Cuff  paused,  turned  down  his  coat-sleeves  again,  put 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  walked  away  witli  a  sneer. 
But  he  never  meddled  personally  with  the  grocer's  boy  after 
^at ;  tiiough  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  always  spoke 
of  Mr.  Dobbin  with  contempt  behind  his  back. 

Some  time  after  this  interview,  it  happened  that  Mr.  Cuff, 
on  a  sunshiny  afternoon,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  poor  Wil- 
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liam  Dobbin,  who  was  lying  under  a  tree  in  the  plaj-groiind, 
spelling  over  a  favorite  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nights  which  be 
had  —  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  school,  who  were  pursuing 
their  various  sports  —  quite  lonely,  and  almost  happy.  If  peo- 
ple would  but  leave  children  to  themselves ;  if  teachers  would 
cease  to  bully  them  ;  if  parents  would  not  insist  upon  dii-ectiug 
their  tlioughts,  and  dominating  their  feelings  —  those  feelings 
and  thoughts  which  are  a  mysterj-  to  all  ( for  how  much  do  you 
and  I  know  of  each  other,  of  our  children,  of  our  fathers,  of 
our  neighbor,  and  how  far  more  beautiful  and  sacred  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  poor  lad  or  girl  whom  you  govern  likely  to  be, 
than  those  of  the  dull  and  world-corrupted  person  who  rules 
him  ?)  —  if,  I  say,  parents  and  masters  would  leave  their  chil- 
dren alone  a  little  more,  —  small  harm  would  accrue,  although 
a  less  quantity  of  as  in  prtEsenli  might  be  acquired. 

Well,  Wiliiam  Dobbin  had  for  once  foi-gotten  the  world, 
and  was  away  with  Sindbad  the  Sailor  in  the  Valley  of  Diamonds, 
or  with  Prince  Ahmed  and  the  Fairy  Peribanou  in  that  delight- 
ful cavern  where  the  Prince  found  her,  and  whither  we  should 
all  like  to  make  a  tour ;  when  shrill  cries,  as  of  a  little  fellow 
weeping,  woke  up  his  pleasant  reverie ;  and  looking  up,  he  saw 
Cuff  before  him,  belaboring  a  little  boy. 

It  was  the  lad  who  had  i>eached  upon  him  about  the  grocer's 
cart ;  but  he  bore  little  malice,  not  at  least  towards  the  young 
and  small.  How  dare  you,  sir,  break  the  bottle?"  says  Cuff 
to  the  little  urchin,  swinging  a  yellow  crieket-stimip  over  him. 

The  boy  had  been  instructed  to  get  over  the  play-ground 
wall  (at  a  selected  spot  where  the  broken  glass  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  top,  and  niches  made  convenient  in  the  brick)  ; 
to  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  to  purchase  a  pint  of  rum-shnib  on 
credit ;  to  brave  all  the  Doctor's  outlying  spies,  and  to  clamber 
back  into  the  play-ground  again ;  during  the  performance  of 
which  feat,  his  foot  had  slipt,  and  the  bottle  was  broken,  and 
the  shrub  had  been  spilt,  and  his  pantaloons  had  been  damaged, 
and  he  appeared  before  his  employer  a  perfectly  guilty  and 
trembling,  though  harmless,  wretch. 

How  dare  you,  sir,  break  it  ?"3ays  Cuff;  you  blundering 
little  thief.  You  drank  the  shrub,  and  now  .you  pretend  to  have 
broken  the  bottle.    Hold  out  your  hand,  sir." 

Down  came  tlie  stump  with  a  great  heavy  thump  on  the 
child's  hand.  A  moan  followed.  Dobbin  looked  up.  The 
Fairy  Peribanou  had  tied  into  the  inmost  cavern  with  Prince 
Ahmed  :  the  Roc  had  whisked  away  Sindbad  the  Sailor  out  of 
the  Valley  of  Diamonds  out  of  sight,  far  into  the  clouds  :  and 
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tbere  was  everj'-day  life  before  honest  William  ;  and  a  big  boy 
))eating  a  little  one  without  cause. 

Hold  out  your  other  hand,  sir,"  roars  Cuff  to  his  little 
school-fellow,  whose  face  was  distorted  with  pain.  Dobbin 
quivered,  and  gathered  himself  up  in  his  narrow  old  clothes. 

'"Take  that,  you  little  devil!  "cried  Mr.  Culf,  and  down 
came  the  wicket  again  on  tlie  child's  hand.  —  Don't  l>e  horrified, 
ladies,  every  boy  at  a  public  school  has  done  it.  Your  children 
will  so  do  and  be  done  by,  in  all  probability.  Down  came  the 
wicket  again  ;  and  Dobbin  started  up. 

I  can't  tell  what  his  motive  was.  Torture  in  a  public  school 
is  as  much  licensed  as  the  knout  in  Russia.  It  would  be  un- 
gentlemanlike  (in  a  manner)  to  i-esist  it.  Perhaps  Dobbin's 
foolish  soul  revolted  against  that  exercise  of  tyranny  ;  or  per- 
haps he  had  a  hankering  feeliAg  of  i-evenge  in  his  mind,  and 
longed  to  measure  himself  against  that  splendid  bull^'  and  t}*- 
rant,  who  had  all  the  glon  ,  pride,  pomp,  circumstance,  banners 
flying,  drums  beating,  guards  saluting,  in  the  place.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  incentive,  however,  up  he  sprang,  and 
screamed  out,  Hold  off,  Cuff;  don't  bully  that  child  any  more ; 
or  I'll  —  " 

''Or  you'll  what?"  Cuff  asked  in  amazement  at  this  inter- 
raption.    "  Hold  out  your  hand,  you  httle  beast." 

I'll  give  you  the  worst  thrashing  you  ever  had  in  3'our 
life,"  Dobbin  said,  in  reply  to  the  first  part  of  Cuff's  sentence ; 
and  little  Osborne,  gasping  and  in  tears,  looked  up  with  wonder 
and  incredulity  at  seeing  this  amazing  champion  put  up  suddenly 
to  defend  him :  while  Cuff's  astonishment  was  scarcely  less. 
Fanc3'  our  late  monarch  George  III.  when  he  heard  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  North  American  colonies :  fancy  brazen  Goliath 
when  little  David  steppe<l  forward  and  claimed  a  meeting ;  and 
3'ou  have  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Reginald  Cuff  when  this  rencontre 
was  pro|X)sed  to  him. 

After  school,"  says  he,  of  course ;  after  a  pause  and  a 
look,  as  much  as  to  say,  Make  your  will,  and  communicate 
your  last  wishes  to  your  friends  between  this  time  and  that." 

As  you  please,"  Dobbin  said.  '*  You  must  be  my  bottle- 
holder,  Osborne." 

Well,  if  you  like,"  little  Osborne  replied  ;  for  you  see  his 
papa  kept  a  carriage,  and  he  was  rather  ashamed  of  his  cham- 
pion. 

Yes,  when  the  hour  of  battle  came,  he  was  almost  ashamed 
to  sa}',    Go  it^  Figs ; "  and  not  a  single  other  boy  in  the  place 
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uttered  that  cry  for  the  first  two  or  three  rounds  of  this  famous 
combat ;  at  the  commencement  of  which  the  scientific  CuflT,  with 
a  contemptuous  smile  on  his  face,  and  as  liglit  and  as  ga}*  as  if 
he  was  at  a  ball,  planted  his  blows  u\)on  his  adversary,  and 
floored  that  unlucky  champion  three  times  running.  At  e'ach 
fall  there  was  a  cheer ;  and  eveiylKKly  was  anxious  to  have  the 
honor  of  oflfering  the  conqueror  a  knee. 

What  a  licking  I  shall  get  when  it's  over,"  young  Osborne 
thought,  picking  up  his  man.  You'd  best  give  in,"  he  said 
to  Dobbin ;  it's  only  a  thrashing.  Figs,  and  you  know  I'm 
used  to  it."  But  Figs,  all  whose  limbs  were  in  a  quiver,  and 
whose  nostrils  were  breathing  rage,  put  his  little  bottle-holder 
aside,  and  went  in  for  a  fourth  time. 

As  he  did  not  in  tlie  least  know  how  to  parr^-  tlie  blows  that 
were  aimed  at  himself,  and  Cuff  had  begun  the  attack  on  the 
three  preceding  occasions,  without  ever  allowing  his  enemy  to 
strike.  Figs  now  determined  tliat  he  would  commence  the  en- 
gagement by  a  chai-ge  on  his  own  part ;  and  accoitiingly,  being 
a  left-handed  man,  brought  that  arm  into  action,  and  hit  out  a 
couple  of  times  with  all  his  might  —  once  at  Mr.  Cuff's  lefl 
eye,  and  once  on  his  beautiful  Roman  nose. 

Cuff  went  down  this  time,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  assem- 
bly. Well  hit,  by  Jove,"  says  little  Osbonie,  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur,  clapping  his  man  on  the  tack.  Give  it  him 
with  the  left,  Figs  my  boy." 

Figs's  left  made  terrific  play  during  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
bat. Cuff  went  down  every  time.  At  the  sixth  round,  there 
were  almost  as  many  fellows  shouting  out,  '"Go  it,  Figs,"  as 
there  were  youths  exclaiming,  "Go  it.  Cuff."  At  the  twelfth 
round  the  latter  champion  was  all  abroad,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
had  lost  all  presence  of  mind  and  power  of  attack  or  defence. 
Figs,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  calm  as  a  Quaker.  His  face 
being  quite  pale,  his  eyes  shining  open,  and  a  great  cut  on  his 
under  lip  bleeding  profusely,  gave  this  young  fellow  a  fierce 
and  ghastly  air,  which  perhaps  struck  terror  into  many  sj^cta- 
tors.  Nevertheless,  his  intrepid  adversary-  prepared  to  close 
for  the  thirteenth  time. 

If  I  had  the  pen  of  a  Napier,  or  a  Bell's  Life,  I  should  like 
to  describe  this  combat  proijerly.  It  was  the  last  charge  of 
the  Guard  —  (that  is,  tt  would  have  been,  only  Waterloo  had 
not  yet  taken  place)  —  it  was  Ney's  column  breasting  the  hill 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  bristling  with  ten  thousand  bayonets,  and 
crowned  with  twent}'  eagles  —  it  was  the  shout  of  the  beef- 
eating  British,  as  leaping  down  the  hill  they  rushed  to  hug  the 
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encmj'  in  the  savage  arms  of  battle  —  in  other  words,  Cuff 
coming  up  full  of  pluck,  but  quite  reeling  and  gi'ogg)',  the  Fig- 
merchant  put  in  his  left  as  usual  on  his  adversary's  nose,  and 
sent  him  down  for  the  last  time. 

I  think  that  will  do  for  him,"  Figs  said,  as  his  opponent 
dropped  as  neatly'  on  the  green  as  I  have  seen  Jack  Spot's  ball 
plump  into  the  pocket  at  billiards ;  and  the  fact  is,  when  time 
was  called,  Mr.  Reginald  Cuff  was  not  able,  or  did  not  choose, 
to  stand  up  again. 

And  now  all  the  boys  set  up  such  a  shout  for  Figs  as  would 
have  made  you  think  he  had  been  their  darUng  champion 
through  the  whole  battle;  and  as  absolutely  brought  Dr. 
Swishtail  out  of  his  stud3',  curious  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
uproar.  He  threatened  to  liog  Figs  violently,  of  course ;  but 
Cuff,  who  had  come  to  himself  by  this  time,  and  was  washing 
his  wounds,  stood  up  and  said,  "  It's  my  fault,  sir — not  Figs's 
—  not  Dobbin's.  1  was  bullying  a  little  bo}^ ;  and  he  served 
me  right."  By  which  magnanimous  speech  he  not  only  saved 
his  conqueror  a  whipping,  but  got  back  all  his  ascendency  over 
the  boys  which  his  defeat  had  nearly  cost  him. 

Young  Osborne  wrote  home  to  his  parents  an  account  of 
the  transaction. 

*'  Sugarcane  House,  Richmond,  March,  18—. 
"  DcAB  Mama,  —  I  hope  you  are  quite  well.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
to  you  to  send  me  a  cake  and  five  shillings.  There  has  been  a  figlit  here 
between  Cuff  &  Dobbin.  Cuff,  you  know,  was  the  Cock  of  the  School. 
They  fought  thirteen  rounds,  and  Dobbin  Licked.  So  Cuff  is  now  Only 
Second  Cock.  The  fight  was  about  mo.  Cqff  was  licking  me  for  breaking 
a  bottle  of  milk,  and  Figs  wouldn't  stand  it.  We  call  him  Figs  because 
his  father  is  a  Grocer  —  Figs  &  Rudge,  Thames  St.,  City  —  I  think  as  he 
fought  for  me  you  ought  to  buy  your  Tea  &  Sugar  at  his  father's.  Cuff 
goes  home  erery  Saturday,  but  can't  this,  because  he  has  2  Black  Eyes. 
He  baa  a  white  Pony  to  come  and  fetch  him,  and  a  groom  in  livery  on  a 
bay  mare.    I  wish  my  Papa  would  let  me  have  a  Pony,  and  I  am 

"Your  dutiful  Son, 

*'Geokgb  Sedley  Osbohne. 

"  P.S.  —  Give  my  love  to  little  Enuny.  I  am  cutting  her  out  a  Coach 
in  card-board.   Please  not  a  seed-cake,  but  a  plum-cake/' 

In  consequence  of  Dobbin's  victory,  his  character  rose 
prodigiously  in  the  estimation  of  all  his  schoolfellows,  and  the 
name  of  Figs,  which  had  been  a  byword  of  reproach,  became  as 
respectable  and  popular  a  nickname  as  any  other  in  use  in  the 
school.  "  After  all,  it's  not  his  fault  that  his  father's  a  grocer," 
George  Osborne  said,  who,  though  a  little  chap,  had  a  very 
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high  popularity  among  the  Swishtail  youth ;  and  his  opinion 
was  received  with  great  applause.    It  was  voted  low  to  «oeer 
at  Dobbin  about  this  accident  of  birth.    **01d  Figs"  grew 
be  a  name  of  kindness  and  endearment ;  and  the  sneak  of  an 
usher  jeered  at  him  no  longer. 

And  Dobbin's  spirit  i*ose  with  his  altered  circumstances. 
He  made  wonderful  advances  in  scholastic  learning.  The 
sui^erb  Cuff  himself,  at  whose  condescension  Dobbin  could 
only  blush  and  wonder,  helped  him  on  with  his  Latin  verses ; 
"coached"  him  in  play-hours;  earned  him  tnumphantly  out 
of  the  little-boy  class  into  the  middle-sized  fonn  ;  and  even 
there  got  a  fair  place  for  him.  It  was  discovered,  that  although 
dull  at  classical  learning,  at  mathematics  he  was  uncommonly 
quick.  To  the  c*ontentment  of  all  he  passed  third  in  algebra, 
and  got  a  French  prize- book  at  the  public  Midsummer  exami- 
nation. You  should  have  seen  his  mother's  face  when  Tele- 
maque  (that  delicious  romance)  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
Doctor  in  the  face  of  the  whole  school  and  the  parents  and 
company,  with  an  inscription  to  Gulielmo  Dobbin.  All  the 
hoys  clapped  hands  in  token  of  applause  and  sympathy.  His 
blushes,  his  stumbles,  his  awkwardness,  and  the  number  of 
feet  which  he  crushed  as  he  went  back  to  his  place,  who  shall 
describe  or  calculate?  Old  Dobbin,  his  father,  who  now  re- 
spected him  for  the  first  time,  gave  him  two  guineas  publich' ; 
most  of  which  he  spent  in  a  general  tuck-out  for  the  school :  and 
he  came  back  in  a  tail-coat  after  the  holidays. 

Dobbin  was  much  too  modest  a  young  fellow  to  suppose  that 
this  happy  change  in  all  his  circumstances  arose  from  his  own 
generous  and  manly  disposition :  he  chose,  from  some  per- 
verseness,  to  attribute  his  good  fortune  to  the  sole  agenc}'  and 
benevolence  of  little  George  Osborne,  to  whom  henceforth  he 
vowed  such  a  love  and  affection  as  is  onl}'  felt  by  children  — 
such  an  affection,  as  we  read  in  the  charming  fairy-book,  un- 
couth Orson  had  for  splendid  young  Valentine  his  conqueror. 
He  flung  himself  down  at  little  Osborne's  feet,  and  loved  him. 
Even  before  they  were  acquainted,  he  had  admired  Osborne  in 
secret.  Now  he  was  his  valet,  his  dog,  his  man  Frida}'.  He 
believed  Osborne  to  be  the  possessor  of  everj'  perfection,  to  be 
the  handsomest,  the  bravest,  the  most  active,  the  cleverest,  the 
most  generous  of  created  boys.  He  shared  his  mOney  with 
him  :  bought  him  uncountable  presents  of  knives,  pencil-cases, 
gold  seals,  toffee.  Little  Warblers,  and  romantic  books,  with 
large  colored  pictures  of  knights  and  robbers,  in  many  of  which 
latter  you  might  read  inscriptions  to  George  Sedley  Osborne, 
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Esquire,  from  his  attached  friend  William  Dobbin  —  the  which 
tokens  of  homage  George  received  very  graciousl}',  as  became 
his  superior  merit. 

So  tiiat  Lieutenant  Osborne,  when  coming  to  Russell  Square 
on  the  day  of  the  Vauxhall  party,  said  to  the  ladies,  Mrs. 
Sedle3',  Ma'am,  I  hope  you  have  room ;  I've  asked  Dobbin  of 
ours  to  come  and  dine  here,  and  go  with  us  to  Vauxhall.  He's 
almost  as  modest  as  Jos." 

Modesty  !  pooh,"  said  the  stout  gentleman,  casting  a  vain- 
queur  look  at  Miss  Shaip. 

He  is  —  but  you  are  incomparably  more  graceful,  Sedley," 
Osborne  added,  laughing.  "  1  met  him  at  the  Bedford,  when 
I  went  to  look  for  you  ;  and  I  told  him  tliat  Miss  Amelia  was 
come  home,  and  that  we  were  all  bent  on  going  out  for  a  night's 
pleasuring;  and  that  Mrs.  Sedley  had  forgiven  his  breaking 
the  punch^bowl  at  thq  child's  party.  Don't  you  remember  the 
catastrophe,  Ma'^m,  seven  ye&rs  ago?" 

'^Over  Mrs.  Flamingo's  crimson  silk  gown,"  said  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Sedley.  "What  a  gawky  it  was!  And  his 
sisters  are  not  much  more  graceful.  Lady  Dobbin  was  at 
Highbury  last  night  with  three  of  them.  Such  figures!  my 
dears." 

"  The  Alderman's  ver}^ rich,  isn't  he?  "  Osborne  said  archly. 
"Don't  you  think  one  of  the  daughters  would  be  a  good  spec 
for  me,  Ma'am  ?  " 

"  You  fooUsh  creature !  Who  would  take  you,  I  should  like 
to  know,  with  your  yellow  face  ?  " 

*'  Mine  a  yellow  face?  Stop  till  3'ou  see  Dobbin.  Why,  he 
had  tlie  yellow  fever  three  tunes ;  twice  at  Nassau,  and  once  at 
St  Kitts." 

"  Well,  well ;  yours  is  quite  yellow  enough  for  us.  Isn't 
it,  Emmy  ?  "  Mrs,  Sedky  said :  at  which  speech  Miss  Amelia 
only  made  a  smile  and  n  blush ;  and  looking  at  Mr.  Geoige 
Osborne's  pale  interesting  countenance,  and  those  beautiful 
black,  curUng,  shining  whiskers,  which  the  young  gentleman 
himself  regarded  with  no  ordinary  complacency,  she  thought  in 
her  little  heart,  that  in  His  Majesty's  army,  or  in  the  wide  world, 
there  never  was  such  a  face  or  such  a  hero.  "  I  don't  care 
about  Captain  Dobbin's  complexion,"  she  said,  "  or  about  his 
awkwardness.  J  shall  alwa^'s  like  him,  I  know ; "  her  little 
reason  being,  that  he  was  the  friend  and  champion  of  George. 

"  There's  not  a  finer  fellow  in  the  service,"  Osborne  said, 
*'  nor  a  better  officer,  though  he  is  not  an  Adonis,  certainl3'." 
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And  he  looked  towards  the  glass  himself  with  mnch  nmvetS ; 
and  in  so  doing,  caught  Miss  Sharp's  eye  fixed  keenly  upon 
him,  at  which  he  blushed  a  little,  and  Rebecca  thought  in  her 
heart,  "  ^A,  mon  beau  Monsieur/  I  think  1  have  your  gauge," 
—  the  little  artful  minx  ! 

That  evening,  when  Amelia  came  tripping  into  the  drawing* 
room  in  a  white  muslin  frock,  prepared  for  conquest  at  Vaux- 
hall,  singing  like  a  lark,  and  as  fresh  as  a  rose  —  a  ver^-  tall 
ungainly  gentleman,  with  large  hands  and  feet,  and  lai^e  ears, 
set  off  b}'  a  closely  cropped  head  of  black  hair,  and  in  the  hid- 
eous military  frogged  coat  and  cocked-hat  of  those  times^  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her,  and  made  her  one  of  the  clumsiest  bows 
that  was  ever  performed  by  a  mortal. 

This  was  no  other  than  Captain  William  Dobbin,  of  His 

Majesty's  Regiment  of  Foot,  returned  from  yellow  fever, 

in  the  West  Indies,  to  which  the  fortune  of  the  service  had 
ordered  his  regiment,  whilst  so  many  of  his  gallant  comrades 
were  reaping  glory  in  the  Peninsula. 

He  had  arrived  with  a  knock  so  very  timid  and  quiet,  that  it 
was  inaudible  to  the  ladies  up  stairs :  otherwise,  you  ma}-  be 
sure  Miss  Amelia  would  never  have  been  so  bold  as  to  come 
singing  into  the  room.  As  it  was,  the  sweet  fresh  little  voice 
went  right  into  the  Captain's  heart,  and  nestled  there.  When 
she  held  out  her  hand  for  him  to  shake,  before  he  enveloped  it 
in  his  own,  he  paused,  and  thought —  Well,  is  it  possible  — 
are  you  the  little  maid  I  remember  in  the  pink  frock,  such  a 
short  time  ago  —  the  night  I  upset  the  punch-bowl,  just  after  I 
was  gazetted  ?  Are  you  the  little  girl  that  Geoi-ge  Osborne 
said  should  marry  him  ?  What  a  blooming  young  creature  3  0U 
seem,  and  what  a  prize  the  rogue  has  got ! "  All  this  he 
thought,  before  he  took  Amelia's  hand  into  his  own,  and  as  he 
let  his  coekcd-hat  fall. 

His  history  since  he  left  school,  until  the  very  moment  when 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again,  although  not  fully 
narrated,  has  yet,  I  think,  been  indicated  sufficiently  for  an 
ingenious  reader  by  the  convereation  in  the  last  page.  Dobbin, 
the  despised  grocer,  was  Alderman  Dobbin  —  Alderman  Dobbin 
was  Colonel  of  the  City  Light  Horse,  then  burning  with  military 
ardor  to  resist  the  French  Invasion.  Colonel  Dobbin's  corps, 
in  which  old  Mr.  Osborne  himself  was  but  an  indifferent  cor- 
poral, had  been  reviewed  by  the  Sovereign  and  the  Duke  of 
York  ;  and  the  colonel  and  alderman  had  been  knighted.  His 
son  had  entered  the  aniiy :  and  young  Osborne  followed  pres- 
ently in  the  same  regiment.    They  had  served  in  the  West 
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Indies  and  in  Canada.  Their  regiment  had  Just  come  home, 
and  the  attachment  of  Dobbin  to  George  Osborne  was  as  warm 
and  generous  now  as  it  had  been  when  the  two  were  school- 
boy's. 

So  these  worthy  people  sat  down  to  dinner  presently.  They 
talked  about  war  and  glor}',  and  Boncy  and  Lord  Wellington, 
and  the  last  Gazette.  In  those  famous  d&ys  every  gazette  had 
a  victory  in  it,  and  the  two  gallant  young  men  longed  to  see 
their  own  names  in  the  glorious  list,  and  cursed  their  unlucky 
fate  to  belong  to  a  regiment  which  had  been  away  from  the 
chances  of  honor.  Miss  Sharp  kindled  with  this  exciting  talk, 
but  Miss  Sedley  trembled  and  grew  quite  faint  as  she  heard  it. 
Mr.  Jos  told  several  of  his  tiger-hunting  stories,  finished  the 
one  about  Miss  Cutler  and  Lance  the  sui^eon  ;  helped  Rebecca 
to  everything  on  the  table,  and  himself  gobbled  and  drank  a 
great  deal. 

He  8{>raiig  to  open  the  door  for  the  ladies,  when  they  retired, 
with  the  most  killing  grace  —  and  coming  back  to  the  table, 
filled  himself  bumper  afler  bumper  of  claret,  which  he  swal- 
lowed with  nervous  rapidity. 

*^  He's  priming  himself,"  Osborne  whispered  to  Dobbin,  and 
at  length  the  hour  and  the  carriage  anived  for  Vauxhall, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

VAUXHALL. 

I  KNOW  that  the  tune  I  am  piping  is  a  very  mild  one  (al- 
though there  are  some  temfic  chapters  coming  presently),  and 
must  beg  the  good-natured  reader  to  remember,  that  we  are 
only  discoursing  at  present  about  a  stock- broker's  family  in 
Russell  Square,  who  are  taking  walks,  or  luncheon,  or  dinner, 
or  talking  aini  making  love  as  i>eople  do  in  common  life,  and 
without  a  single  passionate  and  wonderful  incident  to  mark  the 
progi'ess  of  tl^ir  loves.  The  ai*gument  stands  thus  —  Osborne, 
in  love  with  Amelia,  has  asked  an  old  friend  to  dinner  and  to 
Vauxhall  —  Jos  Sedley  is  in  love  with  Rebecca.  W^ill  he  mairy 
her  ?    That  is  the  gi-eat  subject  now  in  hand. 

We  might  have  treated  this  subject  in  the  genteel,  or  in  the 
romantic,  or  in  the  facetious  manner.  Supi^ose  we  had  laid 
the  scene  in  Gi-osvenor  Square,  with  the  very  same  adventures 
—  would  not  some  people  have  listened?    SupiK)se  we  had 
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shown  how  Lord  Joseph  Sedley  fell  in  love,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Osborne  became  attached  to  Lady  Amelia,  with  the  fall  consent 
of  the  Duke,  her  noble  father:  or  instead  of  the  supremely 
genteel,  suppose  we  h«d  resorted  to  the  entirely  low,  and 
dcacribed  what  was  going  on  in  Mr.  Sedlej^'s  kitchen ;  —  how 
black  Sambo  was  in  love  with  the  cook  (as  indeed  he  was),  and 
how  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  coachman  in  her  behalf;  how 
the  knife-boy  was  caught  stealing  a  cold  shoulder  of  matton, 
and  Miss  Sedle3'*s  new  femme  de  chamhre  refused  to  go  to  bed 
without  a  wax  candle ;  such  incidents  might  be  made  to  provoke 
much  delightful  laughter,  and  be  supposed  to  represent  scenes 
of  "life.'*  Or  if,  on  tlie  contrary',  we  had  taken  a  fancy  for 
the  terrible,  and  made  the  lover  of  the  new  femme  de  chambre  a 
professional  burglar,  who  bursts  into  the  house  with  his  band, 
slaughters  black  Sambo  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  and  carries 
off  Amelia  in  her  night-dress,  not  to  be  let  loose  again  till  the 
third  volume,  we  should  easily  have  constructed  a  tale  of  tlirill- 
ing  interest,  through  the  fiery  chapters  of  which  the  reader 
should  hurry,  panting.  But  my  readers  must  hope  for  no  such 
romance,  only  a  homel}'  story,  and  must  be  content  with  a 
chapter  about  Vauxhall,  which  is  so  short  that  it  scarce  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  chapter  at  all.  And  yet  it  is  a  chapter, 
and  a  very  important  one  too.  Are  not  there  little  chaptera  in 
everybody's  life,  that  seem  to  be  nothing,  and  yet  affect  all  the 
rest  of  tlie  history  ? 

Let  us  then  step  into  the  coach  with  the  Russell  Squai*e 
party,  and  be  off  to  the  Gardens.  There  is  barely  room  l>etwe€n 
Jos  and  Miss  Shaip,  who  are  on  the  front  seat.  Mr.  Osborne 
sitting  bodkin  opposite,  between  Captain  Dobbin  and  Amelia. 

Ever}'  soul  in  the  coach  agreed,  that  on  that  night,  Jos 
would  propose  to  make  Rebecca  Sharp  Mrs.  Sedle}'.  The 
parents  at  home  had  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,  thongh, 
between  ourselves,  old  Mr.  Sedley  had  a  feeling  very  much 
akin  to  contempt  for  his  son.  He  said  he  was  vain,  selfish, 
lazy,  and  effeminate.  He  could  not  endure  his  au*8  as  a  man 
of  fashion,  and  laughed  heartily  at  his  pompous  braggadocio 
stories.    **•  I  shall  leave  the  fellow  half  m}*  property,"  be  said  ; 

and  he  will  have,  besides,  plent}^  of  his  own ;  but  as  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  if  you,  and  I,  and  his  sister  were  to  die  to- 
morrow, he  would  say  *  Good  Gad  ! '  and  eat  his  dinner  just  as 
well  as  usual,  I  am  not  going  to  make  myself  anxious  about 
him.    Let  him  maiTy  whom  he  likes.    It's  no  affair  of  mine." 

Amelia,  on  the  other  hand,  as  became  a  young  woman  of 
her  prudence  and  temperament,  was  quite  enthusiastic  for  the 
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match.  Once  or  twice  Job  had  been  on  the  point  of  saving 
something  very  important  to  her,  to  which  she  was  most  willing 
to  lend  an  ear,  but  the  fat  fellow  could  not  be  brought  to  un* 
bosom  himself  of  his  great  secret,  and  verj  much  to  his  sister's 
disappointment  he  only  rid  liimself  of  a  large  sigh  and  turned 

This  mjsteiy  senred  to  leeep  Amriia^  gesHe  boma  in  a 

perpetual  flutter  of  excitement.  If  she  did  not  speak  with  Re- 
becca on  the  tender  subject,  she  compenefated  herself  with  long 
and  intimate  conversations  with  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  the  house- 
keeper, who  dropped  some  hints  to  the  lad3''s-maid,  who  may 
have  cursorily  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  cook,  who  carried 
the  news,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  all  the  tradesmen,  so  that  Mr. 
Jos's  marriage  was  now  talked  of  b}'  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  Russell  Square  world. 

It  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  Sedlcy's  opinion  that  her  son  would 
demean  himself  by  a  marriage  with  an  artist's  daughter.  But, 
lor',  Ma'am,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  we  was  only  gro- 
cers when  we  married  Mr.  S.,  who  was  a  stock-broker's  clerk, 
and  we  hadn't  five  hundred  pounds  among  us,  and  we're  rich 
enough  now."  And  Amelia  was  entirely  of  this  opinion,  to 
which,  graduall}',  the  good-natured  Mrs.  Sedley  was  brought. 

Mr.  Sedley-was  neutral.  .  Let  Jos  maiTy  whom  he  likes," 
he  said  ;  it's  no  affair  of  mine.  This  girl  has  no  fortune ;  no 
more  had  Mi*s.  Sedley.  She  seems  good-humored  and  clever, 
and  will  keep  him  in  order,  perhaps.  Better  she,  my  dear, 
than  a  black  Mrs.  Sedley,  and  a  dozen  of  mahogany  grand- 
children." 

So  that  everything  seemed  to  smile  upon  Rebecca's  fortunes. 
She  took  Jos's  arm,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  going  to  dinner ; 
she  had  sate  b}'  him  on  the  box  of  his  open  carriage  (a  most 
tremendous  **budc"  he  was,  as  he  sat  there,  sei*ene,  in  state, 
driving  his  gre^'s),  and  though  nobody  said  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  the  maiTiage,  ever3*body  seemed  to  understand  it. 
All  she  wanted  was  tlie  proposal,  and  ah !  how  Rebecca  now 
felt  the  want  of  a  mother !  —  a  dear,  tender  mother,  who  would 
have  managed  the  business  in  ten  minutes,  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  little  delicate  confidential  conversation,  would  have  ex- 
tracted the  interesting  avowal  from  the  bashful  lips  of  the 
young  man  I 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  as  the  carriage  crossed  West- 
minster Bridge. 

The  party  was  landed  at  the  Ro3'al  Gardens  in  due  time.  As 
the  majestic  Jos  stepped  out  of  the  creaking  vehicle  the  crowd 
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gave  a  cheer  for  the  fat  gentleman,  who  blushed  and  looked 
very  big  and  mighty,  as  he  walked  away  with  Rebecca  under 
his  arm.  George,  of  course,  took  charge  of  Amelia.  She 
looked  as  happy  as  a  rose-tree  in  sunshine. 

"Isa}',  Dobbin,*'  sa^^s  George,  ''just  look  to  the  shawls 
and  things,  there's  a  good  fellow."  And  so  while  he  paired  off 
with  Miss  Sedley,  and  Jos  squeezed  through  the  gate  into  the 
gardens  with  Rebecca  at  his  side,  honest  Dobbin  contented 
himself  by  giving  an  arm  to  the  shawls,  and  by  pacing  at  the 
door  for  the  whole  part}-. 

He  walked  veiy*  modestly  behind  them.  He  was  not  willing 
to  spoil  sport.  About  Rebecca  and  Jos  he  did  not  care  a  fig. 
But  he  thought  Amelia  worthy  even  of  the  brilliant  George 
Osborne,  and  as  he  saw  that  good-looking  couple  threading  the 
walks  to  the  girFs  delight  and  wonder,  he  watched  her  artless 
happiness  wiUi  a  sort  of  fatherly  pleasure.  Perhaps  he  felt 
that  he  wonkl  have  liked  to  have  something  on  his  own  arm  be- 
sides a  shawl  (the  people  laughed  at  seeing  the  gawky  young  offi- 
cer carrjing  this  female  burthen)  ;  but  William  Dobbin  was  very 
little  addicted  to  selfish  calculation  at  all ;  and  so  long  as  his 
friend  was  enjoying  himself,  how  should  he  be  discontented? 
And  the  truth  is,  that  of  all  the  delights  of  the  Gardens ;  of 
the  hundred  thousand  extra  lami>s,  .  which  were  always  lighted ; 
the  fiddlers  in  cocked  hats,  who  played  ravishing  melodies 
under  the  gilded  cockle-shell  in  the  midst  of  the  gardens ;  the 
singers,  both  of  comic  and  sentimental  ballads,  who  charmed 
the  ears  there ;  the  country  dances,  formed  by  bouncing  cock- 
neys and  cockne^^esses,  and  executed  amidst  jumping,  thump- 
ing, and  laughter ;  the  signal  which  announced  that  Madame 
Saqui  was  about  to  mount  sk3'ward  on  a  slack-rope  ascending 
to  the  stars ;  the  hermit  that  always  sat  in  the  illuminated  her- 
mitage ;  the  dark  walks,  so  favorable  to  the  interviews  of  young 
lovers ;  the  pots  of  stout  handed  about  b}-  the  pe(^le  in  the 
shabby  old  liveries;  and  the  twinkling  boxes,  in  which  the 
happy  feasters  made-believe  to  eat  slices  of  almost  invisible 
ham ;  —  of  all  these  things,  and  of  tlie  gentle  Simpson,  that 
kind  smiling  idiot,  who,  I  dare  say,  presided  even  then  over  the 
place  —  Captain  WilUam  Dobbin  did  not  take  the  slightest 
notice. 

He  carried  about  Amelia's  white  cashmere  shawl,  and  hav* 
ing  attended  under  the  gilt  cockle-shell,  while  Mrs.  Salmon 
perfomed  the  Battle  of  Borodino  (a  savage  cantata  against  the 
Corsican  upstait,  who  had  lately  met  with  his  Russian  reverses) 
—  Mr.  Dobbin  tiied  to  hum  it  as  he  walked  away,  and  found 
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he  was  hnmining  —  the  tune  which  Amelia  Sedle}'  sang  on  the 
stairs,  as  she  came  down  to  dinner. 

He  burst  out  laughing  at  himself ;  for  the  truth  is,  he  could 
sing  no  better  than  an  owl. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  our  3'oung 
people,  being  in  parties  of  two  and  two,  maile  the  most  solemn 
promises  to  keep  together  during  the  evening,  and  separated  in 
ten  minutes  afterwards.  Parties  at  Vauxhall  always  did  sepa- 
rate, but  'twas  only  to  meet  again  at  supper-time,  when  they 
could  talk  of  their  mutual  adventures  in  Uie  interval. 

What  were  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Osborne  and  Miss  Amelia? 
That  IB  a  secret.  But  be  sui-e  of  this  —  they  were  perfectl}' 
ha|>p3%  and  correct  in  their  behavior ;  and  as  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  being  together  an}*  time  these  fifteen  jears,  their 
tete-a-tete  offered  no  particular  novelty. 

But  when  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  and  her  stout  companion  lost 
themselves  in  a  solitarj-  walk,  in  which  there  were  not  above 
five  score  more  of  couples  similarly  straying,  they  botli  felt  that 
the  situation  was  extremely  tender  and  critical,  and  now  or 
never  was  the  moment.  Miss  Sharp  thought,  to  provoke  that 
declaration  which  was  trembling  on  the  timid  lips  of  Mr. 
Sedley.  They  had  previously  been  to  the  panorama  of  Moscow, 
where  a  rude  fellow,  treading  on  Miss  Shaq^'s  foot,  caused  her 
to  fall  back  with  a  little  shriek  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Sedley,  and 
this  little  incident  increased  the  tenderness  and  confidence  of 
that  gentleman  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  told  her  several  of  his 
favorite  Indian  stories  over  again  for,  at  least,  the  sixth  time. 
How  I  should  like  to  see  India !  "  said  Rebecca. 
Should  you  ?  "  said  Joseph,  with  a  most  killing  tenderness ; 
and  was  no  doubt  about  to  follow  up  this  aitful  interrc^atory 
b}'  a  question  still  more  tender  (for  he  puffed  and  panted  a 
great  deal,  and  Rebecca's  hand,  which  was  placed  near  his 
heart,  could  count  the  feverish  pulsations  of  that  organ),  when, 
oh,  provoking!  the  bell  mng  for  the  fireworks,  and,  a  gi-eat 
scuffling  and  running  taking  place,  these  intei-esting  lovei*s 
were  obliged  to  follow  in  the  stream  of  jjeople. 

Captain  Dobbin  had  some  thoughts  of  joining  the  party  at 
supper:  as,  in  truth,  he  found  the  Vauxhall  amusements  not 
paiticularly  lively  —  but  he  i>araded  twice  before  the  box  where 
the  now  united  couples  were  met,  and  nobodj-  took  any  notice 
of  him.  Covers  were  laid  for  four.  The  mated  pairs  were 
prattling  away  quite  happily,  and  Dobbin  knew  he  was  as  clean 
foi^otten  as  if  he  had  never  existed  in  this  world. 
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"  I  should  only  be  de  tr<tp*'  said  the  Captain,  looking  at 
them  rather  wistfully.  "  I'd  best  go  and  talk  to  the  hermit," 
— ^and  so  he  strolled  off  out  of  the  hum  of  men,  and  noise,  and 
clatter  of  the  banquet,  into  the  dark  walk,  at  the  end  of  which 
lived  that  well-known  pasteboard  Solitary.  It  wasn't  vei^' 
good  fun  for  Dobbin  —  and,  indeed,  to  be  alone  atVauxhall,  I 
have  found,  from  my  own  experience,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dismal  sports  ever  entered  into  b}'  a  bachelor. 

The  two  couples  were  perfectly  hap|)y  then  in  their  box  ? 
where  the  most  delightful  and  intimate  conversation  took  place. 
Jos  was  in  his  glory,  ordering  about  the  waiters  with  great 
majesty.  He  made  the  salad  ;  and  uncorked  the  champagne  ; 
and  car\'ed  the  chickens ;  and  ate  and  drank  the  greater  part  of 
the  refreshments  on  the  tables.  Finally,  he  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing a  bowl  of  rack  punch ;  everjbody  had  rack  punch  at  Vaux- 
hall.    "  Waiter,  rack  punch." 

That  bowl  of  rack  punch  was  the  cause  of  all  this  history. 
And  wh}'  not  a  bowl  of  rack  punch  as  well  as  any  other  cause  ? 
Was  not  a  bowl  of  prussic  acid  the  cause  of  fair  Rosamond*s 
retiring  from  the  world  ?  Was  not  a  bowl  of  wine  the  cause  of 
the  demise  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or,  at  least,  does  not  Dr. 
Lempriei-e  say  so?  —  so  did  this  bowl  of  rack  punch  influence 
the  fates  of  all  the  principal  characters  in  this  ''Novel  without 
a  Hero,"  which  we  are  now  relating.  It  influenced  their  life, 
although  most  of  them  did  not  taste  a  drop  of  it. 

The  young  ladies  did  not  drink  it ;  Osborne  did  not  like  it ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Jos,  that  fat  gourmand^  drank  up 
the  whole  contents  of  the  bowl ;  and  the  consequence  of  his 
drinking  up  the  whole  contents  of  the  bowl  was,  a  liveliness 
which  at  first  was  astonishing,  and  then  became  almost  painful ; 
for  he  talked  and  laughed  so  loud  as  to  bring  scoi'es  of  listeners 
round  the  box,  niucli  to  the  c*onfusion  of  the  innocent  party 
within  it ;  and,  volunteering  to  sing  a  song  (which  he  did  in 
that  maudlin  high  key  peculiar  to  gentlemen  in  an  inebriated 
state),  he  almost  di-ew  away  the  audience  who  were  gathered 
round  the  musicians  in  the  gilt  scollop-shell,  and  i-eceived  from 
his  hearers  a  great  deal  of  applause. 

''  Bi-ayvo,  fat  un  !  "  said  one  ;  '*  Angcore,  Daniel  Lambert!  " 
said  another;  What  a  figure  for  the  tight-roiKJ !  "  exclaimed 
another  wag,  to  the  inexpressible  alarm  of  the  ladies,  and  the 
great  anger  of  Mr.  Osborne. 

*'  For  Heaven's  sake,  Jos,  let  us  get  up  and  go,"  cried  that 
gentleman,  and  the  young  women  rose. 

Stop,  my  dearest  diddle-diddle-darling,"  shouted  Jos,  now 
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as  bold  as  a  lion,  and  clasping  Miss  Rebecca  roand  the  waist. 
Rebecca  started,  but  she  could  not  get  awa}-  her  hand.  The 
laughter  outside  redoubled.  Jos  continued  to  drink,  to  make 
love,  and  to  sing ;  and,  winking  and  waving  his  glass  grace- 
fully to  his  audience,  challenged  all  or  any  to  come  in  and  take 
a  share  of  his  punch. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  just  on  the  point  of  knocking  down  a 
gentleman  in  top-boots,  who  proposed  to  take  advantage  of 
this  invitation,  and  a  commotion  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  when 
by  the  greatest  good  luck  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dobbin, 
who  had  been  walking  about  the  gardens,  stepi>ed  up  to  the 
box.  Be  off,  you  fools  !  "  said  this  gentleman  —  shouldering 
oflT  a  great  number  of  the  crowd,  who  vanished  presently  before 
his  cocked  hat  and  fierce  appearance  —  and  he  entere<l  the  box 
in  a  most  agitated  state. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Dobbin,  where  have  yon  been?"  Osborne 
said,  seizing  the  white  cashmere  shawl  from  his  friend*s  arm, 
and  huddling  up  Amelia  in  it.  —  Make  yourself  useful,  and 
take  charge  of  Jos  here,  whilst  I  take  the  ladies  to  the  car- 
riage." 

Jos  was  for  rising  to  interfere  —  but  a  single  push  from 
Osborne's  finger  sent  him  puffing  back  into  his  seat  again,  and 
the  lieutenant  was  enabled  to  remove  the  ladies  in  safety.  Jos 
kissed  his  hand  to  them  as  they  retreated,  and  hiccupped  out 

Bless  you!  Bless  you!"  Then,  seizing  Captain  I>obbin'8 
hand,  and  weeping  in  the  most  pitiful  way,  he  confided  to  that 
gentleman  the  secret  of  his  loves.  He  adored  that  girl  who 
had  just  gone  out ;  he  had  broken  her  heart,  he  knew  he  had, 
b}'  his  conduct;  he  would  marr}'  her  next  morning  at  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square ;  he*d  knock  up  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  Lambeth :  he  would,  b}'  Jove !  and  have  him  in 
readiness ;  and,  acting  on  this  hint.  Captain  Dobbin  shrewdly 
induced  him  to  leave  the  gardens  and  hasten  to  Lambeth  Palace, 
and,  when  once  out  of  the  gates,  easily  conveyed  Mr.  Jos  Sed- 
ley  into  a  hackney-coach,  which  deposited  him  safely  at  his 
loilgings. 

George  Osborne  conducted  the  girls  home  in  safet}' :  and 
when  tlie  door  was  closed  uix)n  them,  and  as  he  walked  across 
Russell  Square,  laughed  so  as  to  astonish  the  watchman. 
Amelia  looked  very  ruefully  at  her  friend,  as  they  went  up 
stairs,  and  kiseed  her,  and  went  to  bed  without  any  more 
talking. 
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"  He  must  propose  to-nioiTow,"  thought  Rebecca.  He 
called  me  his  souFs  darling,  four  times ;  he  squeezed  m^'  hand 
in  Amelia's  presence.  He  must  proi>ose  to-morrow."  And  so 
thought  Amelia,  too.  And  I  dare  say  she  thought  of  the  dress 
she  was  to  wear  as  bridesmaid,  and  of  the  presents  which  she 
should  make  to  her  nice  little  sister-in-law,  and  of  a  subsequent 
ceremony  in  which  she  herself  might  play  a  principal  part,  &c., 
and  &c.,  and  &c.,  and  &c. 

Oh,  ignorant  young  creatures  !  How  little  do  you  know  the 
effect  of  rack  punch  !  What  is  the  rack  in  the  punch,  at  night, 
to  the  rack  in  the  head  of  a  morning?  To  this  truth  I  can 
vouch  as  a  man ;  there  is  no  headache  in  the  world  like  ^hat 
caused  by  Vauxhall  punch.  Through  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  I  can  remember  the  consequence  of  two  glasses !  —  two 
wine-glasses  !  —  but  two,  u\)on.  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  ;  and 
Joseph  Sedley,  who  had  a  liver  complaint,  had  swallowed  at 
least  a  quart  of  the  abominable  mixture. 

That  next  morning,  which  Rebecca  thought  was  to  dawn 
upon  her  fortune,  found  Sedley*  gix)aning  in  agonies  which  the 
pen  refuses  to  describe.  Soda-water  was  not  invented  yet. 
Small  beer  —  will  it  be  believed  !  —  was  the  only  drink  with 
which  unhappy  gentlemen  sootlied  the  fever  of  their  previous 
night's  potation.  With  this  mild  beverage  before  him,  George 
Osborne  foimd  the  ex-Collector  of  Boggley  Wollah  gi'oaning  on 
the  sofa  at  his  lodgings.  Dobbin  was  ah-eady  in  the  room, 
good-natui'edly  tending  his  patient  of  the  night  before.  The 
two  officei*s,  looking  at  the  prostrate  Bacchanalian,  and  askance 
at  each  other,  exchanged  the  most  fnghtful  sympathetic  grins. 
Even  Sedley *8  valet,  the  most  solemn  and  correct  of  gentlemen, 
with  the  muteness  and  gravity  of  an  undertaker,  could  hardly 
keep  his  countenance  in  order,  as  he  looked  at  his  unfortunate 
master. 

Mr.  Sedley  was  uncommon  wild  last  night,  sir,"  he  whis- 
pered in  confidence  to  Osborne,  as  the  latter  mounte<l  the  stair. 

He  wanted  to  light  the  'ackney-coachman,  sir.  The  Capting 
was  obliged  to  bring  him  up  stairs  in  his  harms  like  a  babby." 
A  momentary  smile  flickered  over  Mr.  Brusli's  feaUuvs  as  he 
si>oi<e ;  instantly,  however,  they  relapsed  into  their  usual  un- 
fathomable calm,  as  he  flung  open  the  drawing-room  door,  am! 
announced    Mr.  Hosbin." 

''How  are  3*ou,  Sedley?"  that  young  wag  began,  after 
suneying  his  victim.  No  bones  broke?  There's  a  hackney- 
coachman  down  stairs  with  a  black  eye,  and  a  tied-up  head, 
vowing  he'll  liave  the  law  of  you." 
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"  What  do  yoa  mean, —  law?"  Sedley  faintly  asked. 

*'  For  thrashing  him  last  night  —  didn't  he,  Dobbin?  You 
hit  out,  sir,  like  Molyneux.  The  watchman  says  he  never  saw 
a  fellow  go  down  so  straight.    Ask  Dobbin." 

"  You  did  have  a  round  with  the  coachman,"  Captain  Dob- 
bin said,  "  and  showed  plenty  of  fight  too." 

And  that  fellow  with  the  white  coat  at  Vauxhall !  How 
Jos  drove  at  him !  How  the  women  screamed  !  By  Jove,  sir,  it 
did  my  heart  good  to  see  you.  I  thought  yon  civilians  had  no 
pluck  ;  but  ru  never  get  in  your  way  when  you  are  in  your 
cu|>s,  Jos." 

I  believe  I'm  very  terrible,  when  I'm  roused,"  ejaculated 
Jos  from  the  sofa,  and  made  a  grimace  so  drearj*  and  lndici*ous, 
that  the  Captain's  politeness  could  restrain  him  no  longer,  and 
he  and  Osborne  fired  off  a  ringing  volley  of  laughter. 

Osbonie  pursued  his  advantage  pitilessly.  He  thought  Jos 
a  milksop.  He  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  tlie  marriage- 
question  pending  between  Jos  and  Rebecca,  and  was  not  over 
well  pleased  that  a  member  of  a  family  into  which  he,  George 
Osborne,  of  the  — th,  was  going  to  marry,  should  make  a 
mesalliance  with  a  little  nobody  —  a  little  upstart  governess. 
"You  hit,  3'ou  poor  old  fellow  !  "  said  Osborne.  You  terri- 
ble! Wh}',  man,  you  couldn't  stand  —  you  made  everybody 
laugh  in ,  the  Gardens,  though  you  were  crying  yourself.  You 
were  maudlin,  Jos.  Don't  you  remember  singing  a  song?" 
A  what?"  Jos  asked. 

"  A  sentimental  song,  and  calling  Rosa,  Rebecca,  what's 
her  name,  Amelia's  little  friend  —  your  dearest  diddle-diddle- 
darling?"  And  this  ruthless  young  fellow,  sei;«ing  hold  of 
Dobbin's  hand,  acted  over  the  scene,  to  the  hon-or  of  the  origi- 
nal pel-former,  and  in  spite  of  Dobbin's  good-natured  entreaties 
to  him  to  have  mercy. 

"  W^hy  should  I  spare  him?"  Osborne  said  to  his  friend's 
remonstrances,  when  they  quitted  the  invalid,  leaving  him 
under  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gollop.  What  the  deuce  right  has 
he  to  give  himself  his  patronizing  airs,  and  make  fools  of  us 
at  Vauxhall?  Who's  this  little  school-girl  that  is  ogling  and 
making  love  to  him  ?  Hang  it,  the  family's  low  enough  already, 
without  her.  A  governess  is  all  very  well,  but  I'd  rather 
have  a  lady  for  m}'  sister-in-law.  I'm  a  liberal  man ;  but 
I've  proper  pride,  and  know  my  own  station :  let  her  know  hei-s. 
And  I'll  take  down  that  great  hectoring  Nabob,  and  prevent 
him  fVom  being  made  a  greater  fool  than  he  is.  That's  why  I 
told  him  to  look  out,  lest  she  brought  an  action  against  him." 
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"I  suppose  you  know  best,"  Dobbin  said,  though  rather 
dubiously.  You  alwa3's  were  a  Tory,  and  your  family's  one 
of  the  oldest  in  England.    But  —  " 

Come  and  see  the  girls,  and  make  love  to  Miss  Sharp 
yourself,"  the  lieutenant  here  intennipted  his  fnend ;  but  Cai)- 
tain  Dobbin  declined  to  join  Osborne  in  his  daily  visit  to  the 
young  ladies  in  Russell  Square. 

As  George  walked  down  Southampton  Row,  fi"ora  Ilolbom, 
he  laughed  as  he  saw,  at  the  iSedley  Mansion,  in  two  different 
stories,  two  heads  on  the  look-out. 

The  fact  is.  Miss  Amelia,  in  the  drawing-room  balcony, 
was  looking  very  eagerly  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Square,  where  Mr.  Osborne  dwelt,  on  the  watch  for  the  lieu- 
tenant himself ;  and  Miss  Sharp,  from  her  little  bedixxjm  on 
the  second-floor,  was  in  observation  until  Mr.  Joseph's  great 
form  should  heave  in  sight. 

Sister  Anne  is  on  the  watch-tower,"  said  he  to  Ajnelia, 
''but  tliere's  nobody  coming;"  and  laughing  and  enjoying  the 
joke  hugely,  he  described  in  the  most  ludicrous  terms  to  Miss 
Sedley,  the  dismal  condition  of  her  brother. 

'*  I  think  it's  very  cruel  of  3'ou  to  laugh,  George,"  she  said, 
looking  particularly  unhappy ;  but  George  only  laughed  the 
more  at  her  piteous  and  discomfited  mien,  persisted  in  think- 
ing the  joke  a  most  diverting  one,  and  when  Miss  Sharp  came 
down  stairs,  bantered  her  with  a  great  deal  of  liveliness  upon 
the  effect  of  her  charms  on  the  fat  civilian. 

"O  Miss  Sharp!  if  you  could  but  see  him  this  morning," 
he  said  —  ''moaning  in  his  flowei*ed  dressing-gown  —  writhing 
on  his  sofa ;  if  you  could  but  have  seen  him  lolling  out  his 
tongue  to  Gollop  the  apothecary." 

"  See  whom?"  said  Miss  Sharp. 

"  Whom?  Oh,  whom?  Captain  Dobbin,  of  course,  to  whom 
we  were  all  so  attentive,  by  the  way,  last  night.", 

"  We  were  very  unkind  to  him,"  Emmy  said,  blushing  very 
much.    "I  —  I  quite  forgot  him." 

*'0f  course  you  did,"  cried  Osborne,  still  on  the  laugh. 
"  One  can't  be  always  thinking  alxHit  Dobbin,  you  know, 
Amelia.    Can  one.  Miss  Sharp?" 

Except  when  he  overset  the  glass  of  wine  at  dinner," 
Miss  Shaip  said,  with  a  haughty  air  and  a  toss  of  the  head, 
"  I  never  gave  the  existence  of  Captain  Dobbin  one  single 
moment's  consideration." 

Ver}'  good.  Miss  Shaq),  I'll  tell  him,"  Osborne  said ;  and 
as  he  spoke  Miss  Sharp  began  to  have  a  feeling  of  disti-ust  and 
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hatred  towards  this  young  officer,  which  he  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  having  inspired.  "  He  is  to  make  fun  of  me,  is  he?" 
thought  Rebecca.  Has  he  been  laughing  about  me  to  Jo- 
seph ?  Has  he  frightened  him  ?  Perhaps  he  won't  come."  — 
A  film  passed  over  her  e3  es,  and  her  heart  beat  quite  quick. 

"  You're  alway  s  joking,"  said  she,  smiling  as  innocently  as 
she  could.  *'Joke  awaj',  Mr.  George;  there's  nobody  to 
defend  m«."  And  George  Osliorne,  as  she  walked  away  — 
and  Amelia  looked  reprovingly  at  him  —  felt  some  little  manly 
compunction  for  having  inflicted  an\*  unnecessary  unkindness 
itpoa  this  helpless  creature.  My  dearest  Amelia,"  said  he, 
you  are  too  good  —  too  kind.  You  don't  know  the  world.  I 
do.  And  3-our  little  fViend  Miss  Sharp  must  learn  her  station." 
Don't  you  think  Jo«  will  —  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  know.  He  may,  or 
may  not.  I'm  not  his  master.  I  only  know  he  is  a  very  fool- 
ish vain  fellow,  and  put  my  dear  little  girl  into  a  very  painful 
and  awkward  position  last  night.  My  dearest  diddle-diddle- 
darling !  "  He  was  off  laughing  again  ;  and  he  did  it  so  drolly 
that  Emmy  laughed  too. 

All  that  day  Jos  never  came.  But  Amelia  had  no  fear 
about  this ;  for  the  little  schemer  had  actually  sent  away  the 
page,  Mr.  Sambo's  aide-de-camp,  to  Mr.  Joseph's  lodgings,  to 
ask  for  some  book  he  had  promised,  and  how  he  was ;  and  the 
reply  .through  Jos's  man,  Mr.  Bnish,  was,  that  his  roaster  was 
ill  in  l>ed,  and  had  just  had  the  doctor  with  him.  He  must 
come  to-morrow,  she  thought,  but  she  never  had  the  courage 
to  s|>eak  a  word  on  the  subject  to  Rebecca ;  nor  did  that  young 
woman  hei-self  allude  to  it  in  an}'  wa}*  during  the  whole  evening 
afler  the  night  at  Vauxhall. 

The  next  day,  however,  as  the  two  young  ladies  sate  on  the 
sofa,  pretending  to  work,  or  to  write  letters,  or  to  read  novels, 
Sambo  came  into  the  room  with  his  usual  engaging  grin,  with 
a  packet  under  his  arm,  and  a  note  on  a  tray.  ''Note  from 
Mr.  Jos,  Miss,"  sa^s  Sambo. 

How  Amelia  trembled  as  she  opened  it ! 

So  it  ran  — 

"  Deab  Amelia.  —  I  send  you  the  Orphan  of  the  Forest.  I  was  too  ill 
to  come  jreslertUy.  I  leave  town  to-day  for  Cheltenham.  Pray  excuse 
me.  if  you  cau,  to  the  amiable  Miss  Sharp,  for  my  conduct  at  Vauxhall. 
an  i  entreat  her  to  pardon  and  forget  every  word  I  may  have  uttered  wlien 
excited  by  that  fatal  supper.  As  soon  as  I  liave  recovered,  for  my  health 
u  very  much  shaken,  I  shall  go  to  Scotland  for  some  months,  and  am 

*'  Truly  yours, 

"  J08.  Sbdley." 
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It  was  the  death-warrant*  All  was  over.  Amelia  did  not 
dare  to  look  at  Rebecca's  pale  face  and  burning  eyes,  but  slie 
dropt  the  letter  into  her  fViend*s  lap ;  and  got  up,  and  went 
up  stairs  to  her  room,  and  cried  her  little  heart  out. 

Blenkinsop,  the  housekeeper,  there  sought  her  presentl}^ 
with  consolation ;  on  whose  shoulder  Amelia  wept  confiden- 
tiall}',  and  relieved  herself  a  good  deal.  "  Don't  take  on,  Miss. 
I  didn't  like  to  tell  you.  But  none  of  us  in  the  house  have 
liked  her  except  at  fust.  I  sor  her  with  my  own  eyes  reading 
your  Ma's  letters.  Pinner  says  she's  always  about  your  trinket- 
box  and  drawers,  and  everybody's  drawers,  and  she's  sure 
she's  put  your  white  ribbing  into  her  box." 

"  I  gave  it  her,  I  gave  it  her,"  Amelia  said. 

But  this  did  not  alter  Mrs.  Blenkinsop's  opinion  of  Miss 
Sharp.  I  don't  trust  them  governesses,  Pinner,"  she  re- 
marked to  the  maid.  *'They  give  themselves  the  hairs  and 
hupstarts  of  ladies,  and  their  wages  is  no  better  than  you  nor 
me. 

It  now  became  clear  to  every  soul  in  the  house,  except  poor 
Amelia,  that  Rebecca  should  take  her  departure,  and  high  and 
low  (always  with  the  one  exception)  agreed  that  that  event 
should  take  place  as  speedily  as  [possible .  Our  good  child 
ransacked  all  her  drawers,  cupboards,  reticules,  and  gimcrack 
boxes  —  passed  in  review  all  her  gowns,  fichus,  tags,  bobbins, 
laces,  silk  stockings,  and  fallals  —  selecting  this  thing  and  that 
and  the  other,  to  make  a  little  heap  for  Rel>ecca.  And  going 
to  her  Papa,  that  generous  British  merchant,  who  had  promised 
to  give  her  as  man^'  guineas  as  she  was  years  old  —  she  begged 
the  old  gentleman  to  give  the  money  to  dear  Rebecca,  who 
must  want  it,  while  she  lacked  for  nothing. 

She  even  made  Geoi-ge  Osborne  contribute,  and  nothing 
loath  (for  he  was  as  free-handed  a  young  fellow  as  an3' m  the 
army),  he  went  to  Bond  Street,  and  bought  the  best  hat  and 
spencer  that  money  could  buy. 

Thafs  George's  present  to  3*ou,  Rebecca  dear,"  said 
Amelia,  quite  proud  of  the  bandbox  conveying  these  gifts. 
What  a  taste  he  has  !    There's  nobody  like  him." 

Nobody,"  Rebecca  answered.  How  thankful  I  am  to 
him!"  She  was  thinking  in  her  heart,  ''It  was  George  Os- 
borne who  prevented  my  marriage."  —  And  she  loved  George 
Osborne  accordingly. 

She  made  her  preparations  for  departure  with  great  equa- 
nimity; and  accepted  all  the  kind  little  Amelia's  presents, 
after  just  the  proper  degree  of  hesitation  and  reluctance.  She 
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vowed  eternal  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sedley,  of  course ;  but  did  not 
intrude  herself  upon  that  good  lady  too  much,  who  was  em- 
barrassed, and  evidently  wishing  to  avoid  her.  She  kissed 
Mr.  Sedley's  hand,  when  he  presented  her  with  the  purse ;  and 
asked  permission  to  consider  him  for  the  future  as  her  kind, 
kind  friend  and  protector.  Her  behavior  was  so  affecting  that 
he  was  going  to  write  her  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds  more ; 
but  he  restrained  his  feelings :  the  carriage  was  in  waiting  to 
take  him  to  dinner:  so  he  tripped  away  with  a  *'God  bless 
3-ou,  my  dear,  alwajs  come  here  when  you  come  to  town,  you 
know.  —  Drive  to  the  Mansion  House,  James." 

Finally  came  the  parting  with  Miss  Amelia,  over  which 
picture  I  intend  to  throw  a  veil.  But  after  a  scene  in  which 
one  person  was  in  earnest  and  the  other  a  perfect  performer — 
after  the  tenderest  caresses,  the  most  pathetic  tears,  the  smell- 
ing-bottle, and  some  of  the  very  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  had 
been  called  into  requisition  —  Rebecca  and  Amelia  parted,  the 
former  vowing  to  love  her  friend  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

CRAWLEY  OF  QUEEN's  CRAWLET. 

Amono  the  most  respected  of  the  names  beginning  in  C, 
which  the  Court- Guide  contained,  in  the  year  18 — ,  was  that  of 
Crawley,  Sir  Pitt,  Baronet,  Great  Gaunt  Street,  and  Queen's 
Crawley,  Hants.  This  honorable  name  had  figured  constantly 
also  in  the  Parliamentar3^  list  for  many  ^'ears,  in  conjunction 
with  tliat  of  a  number  of  other  worthy  gentlemen  who  sat  in 
turns  for  the  borough. 

It  is  related,  with  regard  to  the  borough  of  Queen's  Crawley, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  in  one  of  her  pi-ogresses,  stopping  at 
Crawley  to  breakfast,  was  so  delighted  with  some  remarkably 
fine  Hampshire  beer  which  was  then  presented  to  her  by  the 
Crawley  of  the  day  (a  handsome  gentleman  with  a  trim  beard 
and  a  good  leg),  that  she  forthwith  erected  Crawley  into  a 
borough  to  send  two  members  to  Parliament ;  and  the  place, 
from  the  day  of  that  illustrious  visit,  took  the  name  of  Queen's 
Crawley,  which  it  holds  up  to  the  present  moment.  And 
though,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  those  mutations  which  age 
pnxluces  in  empires,  cities,  and  boroughs,  Queen's  Crawley  was 
no  longer  so  populous  a  place  as  it  had  been  in  Queen  Bess's 
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time  —  nay,  was  come  down  to  that  condition  of  borough  which 
used  to  be  denominated  rotten  —  yet,  as  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
would  sa3*  with  perfect  justice  in  his  elegant  way,  "  Rbtten  ! 
be  hanged  —  it  produces  me  a  good  fifteen  hundred  a  year." 

Sir  Pitt  Crawley  (named  after  the  gi-eat  Commoner)  was  the 
son  of  Walpole  Crawley,  first  Baronet,  of  the  Tai>e  and  Sealing- 
Wax  Office  in  the  reign  of  Geoi-ge  II.,  when  he  was  impeached 
for  peculation,  as  were  a  great  number  of  other  honest  gentle- 
men of  those  da^'s ;  and  Waljwle  Crawley  was,  as  need  scarcely 
be  said,  son  of  John  Churchill  Crawley,  named  after  the  cele- 
brateii  military  commander  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
family  tree  (which  hangs  up  at  Queen's  Crawley)  furthermore 
mentions  Charles  Stuart,  afterwards  called  Barebones  Crawley, 
son  of  the  Crawley  of  James  the  First's  time;  and  finalh*. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Crawley,  who  is  represented  as  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  in  his  forked  beai-d  and  armor.  Out  of 
his  waistcoat,  as  usual,  grows  a  tree,  on  the  main  branches  of 
which  the  above  illustrious  names  are  inscribed.  C'lose  by  the 
name  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawlc}-,  Baronet  (the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir),  are  written  that  of  his  brother,  the  Reverend  Bute 
Crawley  (the  great  Commoner  was  in  disgrace  when  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  was  bom),  rector  of  Crawley-cum-Snailby, 
and  of  various  other  male  and  female  membera  of  the  Crawjey 
family. 

Sir  Pitt  was  first  married  to  Grizzel,  sixth  daughter  of 
Mungo  Binkie,  Lord  Binkie,  and  cousin,  in  consequence,  of 
Mr.  Dundas.  She  brought  him  two  sons :  Pitt,  named  not 
so  much  after  his  father  as  after  the  heaven-bom  minister ;  and 
Rawdon  Crawley,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  ftiend,  whom 
his  Majesty  George  IV.  forgot  so  completely.  Many  3ears 
after  her  ladyship's  demise.  Sir  Pitt  led  to  the  altar  Rosa, 
daughter  of  Mr.  G.  Dawson,  of  Mudbury,  b}-  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  for  whose  benefit  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  was  now  en- 
gaged as  governess.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  3'oung  lad^-  was 
come  into  a  family  of  very  genteel  connections,  and  was  about 
to  move  in  a  much  more  distinguished  circle  than  that  humble 
one  wliich  she  had  just  quitted  in  Russell  Square. 

She  had  receive<i  her  orders  to  join  her  pupils,  in  a  note 
which  was  written  u[yon  an  old  envelope,  and  which  contained 
the  f611owing  words :  — 

"  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  begs  Miss  Sharp  and  bagj^^ge  may  be  hear  on  Tues- 
day, as  I  leaf  for  Queen's  Crawley  to-morrow  morning  erltf, 
**  Great  Gaunt  Stbbet/' 
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Rebecca  had  never  seen  a  Bnronet,  as  far  as  she  knew,  and 
as  soon  as  she  had  taken  leave  of  Amelia,  and  counted  the 
guineas  which  good-natured  Mr.  Sedley  had  put  into  a  pnrse 
for  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  done  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief  (which  operation  she  concluded  the  very  moment 
the  carriage  had  tamed  the  corner  of  the  street) ,  she  began  to 
depict  in  her  own  mind  what  a  Baronet  must  be.  ''I  wonder, 
does  he  wear  a  star?"  thonght  she,  ''or  is  it  only  lords  that 
wear  stars?  But  he  will  l>e  verj*  handsomely  dressed  in  a  court 
suit,  with  ruffles,  and  his  hair  a  httle  powdered,  like  Mr. 
Wronghton  at  Covent  Garden.  I  suppose  he  Will  be  awAill}' 
proud,  and  that  I  shall  be  treated  most  contemptuously.  Still 
I  must  bear  my  hard  lot  as  well  as  I  can  —  at  least,  I  shall  be 
amongst  gentlefolki^  and  not  with  vulgar  cit}*  people : "  and  she 
fell  to  tliinking  of  her  Russell  Square  fViends  with  that  very 
same  philosophical  bitterness  with  which,  in  a  certain  apologue, 
the  fox  is  represented  as  speaking  of  the  grapes. 

Having  passed  through  Gaunt  Square  into  Great  Gaunt 
Street,  the  can*iage  at  length  stopped  at  a  tall  gloomy  house 
between  two  other  tall  gloomy  houses,  each  with  a  hatchment 
over  the  middle  drawing-room  window ;  as  is  the  custom  of 
houses  in  Great  Gaunt  Street,  in  which  gloomy  localit}*  death 
seems  to  reign  perpetual.  The  shutters  of  the  first-floor  win- 
dows of  Sir  Pitt's  mansion  were  closed  —  those  of  the  dining- 
room  were  partially  open,  and  the  blinds  neatly  covered  up  in 
old  newspapers. 

John,  the  groom,  who  had  driven  the  carriage  alone,  did  not 
care  to  descend  to  ring  the  bell ;  and  so  prat  ed  a  passing  milk- 
boy  to  perform  that  office  for  him.  When  the  bell  was  rung, 
a  head  appeared  between  the  intei-stices  of  the  dining-room 
shutters,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  man  in  drab  breeches 
and  gaitera,  with  a  dirt}'  old  coat,  a  foul  old  neckcloth  lashed 
round  his  bristly  neck,  a  shining  bald  head,  a  leering  red  face, 
a  pail*  of  twinkling  grey  eyes,  and  a  mouth  perpetually  on  the 
grin. 

"  This  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's?  "  says  John,  from  the  box. 

"  Ees,"  says  the  man  at  the  door,  with  a  nod. 

''  Hand  down  these  'ere  trunks  then,"  said  John. 

*'  Hand  'n  down  yourself,"  said  the  [X)iter. 

"  Don't  j'ou  see  1  can't  leave  my  bosses  ?  Ck)me,  l)ear  a  hand, 
my  fine  feller,  aixl  Miss  will  give  you  some  beer,"  said  John, 
with  a  horse-laugh,  for  he  was  no  longer  resi)ectful  to  Miss 
Sharp,  as  her  connection  with  the  famih'  was  bix)ken  off,  and  as 
she  had  given  nothing  to  the  servants  on  coming  away. 
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The  bald-headed  man,  taking  his  hands  out  of  his  breeches 
pockets,  advanced  on  this  summons,  and  tlirowing  Miss  Sharp's 
trunk  over  his  shoulder,  earned  it  into  the  house.  ^ 

Take  this  basket  and  shawl,  if  you  please,  and  open  the 
door,"  said  Miss  Sharp,  and  descended  from  the  carriage  in 
much  indignation.  ''I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Sedley  and  inform 
him  of  your  conduct,"  said  she  to  the  groom. 

Don't,"  replied  that  functionary.  "  I  ho\ye  youVe  forgot 
nothink  ?  Miss  'Melia's  gownds  —  have  3'ou  got  them  —  as  the 
lady's-maid  was  to  have  'ad  ?  I  hope  they'll  fit  3'ou.  Shut  the 
door,  Jim,  you'll  get  no  good  out  of  'cr,"  continued  John,  point- 
ing with  his  thumb  towards  Miss  Sharp:  "a  bad  lot,  I  tell 
you,  a  bad  lot,"  and  so  saving,  Mr.  Sedley's  groom  drove 
away.  The  truth  is,  he  was  attached  to  the  lady's-maid  in 
question,  and  indignant  that  she  should  have  been  robbed  of 
her  perquisites. 

On  entering  the  dining-room,  by  the  orders  of  the  individual 
in  gaiters,  Rebecca  found  that  apartment  not  more  cheerful 
than  such  rooms  usually  are,  when  genteel  families  are  out  of 
town.  The  faithful  chambers  seem,  as  it  were,  to  mourn  the 
absence  of  their  masters.  The  turkey  carpet  has  rolled  itself 
up,  and  retired  sulkily  under  the  sidel)oard :  the  pictures  have 
hidden  their  faces  behind  old  sheets  of  brown  paper :  the  ceil- 
ing lamp  is  muffled  up  in  a  dismal  sack  of  brown  holland  :  the 
window-curtains  have  disappeared  under  all  sorts  of  shabby 
envelopes :  the  marble  bust  of  Sir  Walpole  Crawley  is  looking 
from  its  black  comer  at  the  bare  boards  and  the  oiled  fire-irons, 
and  the  empty  card-racks  over  the  mantel-piece :  th6  cellaret 
has  lurked  awa}- behind  the  carpet:  the  chaire  are  turned  up 
heads  and  tails  along  the  walls :  and  in  the  dark  corner  opiK)site 
the  statue,  is  an  old-fashioned  crabbed  knife-box,  locked  and 
sitting  on  a  dumb  waiter. 

Two  kitchen  chaii-s,  and  a  round  table,  and  an  attenuated 
old  poker  and  tongs  were,  however,  gathered  round  the  fire- 
place, as  was  a  saucepan  over  a  feeble  sputtering  fire.  Thei-e 
was  a  bit  of  cheese  and  bread,  and  a  tin  candlestick  on  the 
table,  and  a  little  black  porter  in  a  pint-pot. 

"  Had  your  dinner,  1  suppose?  It  is  not  too  warm  for  you? 
,Like  a  drop  of  beer  ?  " 

*'  Where  is  Sir  Pitt  Cmwley  ?  "  said  Miss  Shaip,  majestically. 

"  He,  he !  /'m  Sir  Pitt  Crawley.  Reklect  you  owe  me  a 
pint  for  bringing  down  your  luggage.  He,  he  !  Ask  Tinker  if 
I  aynt.  Mre.  Tinker,  Miss  Sharp;  Miss  Governess,  Mrs. 
Charwoman.    Ho,  ho !  " 
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The  lad}'  addressed  as  Mrs.  Tinker,  at  this  moment  made 
her  appearance  with  a  p\\)e  and  a  paper  of  tobacco,  for  which 
she  had  been  despatched  a  minute  before  Miss  Sharp's  arrival ; 
and  she  handed  the  articles  over  to  Sir  Pitt,  who  had  taken  his 
seat  bj  the  fire. 

Where's  the  farden?"  said  he.  "I  gave  3'ou  three-half- 
pence.   Where's  the  change?  old  Tinker." 

'"There!"  replied  Mi-s.  Tinker,  flinging  down  the  coin; 
it's  only  baronets  as  cares  ab^iit  farthings." 

A  farthing  a  da}*  is  seven  shillings  a  year,"  answered  the 
M.P. ;  "  seven  shillings  a  year  is  the  interest  of  seven  guineas. 
Take  care  of  your  farthings,  old  Tinker,  and  your  guineas  will 
come  quite  nat'ral." 

You  may  be  sure  it's  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  young  woman," 
said  Mi-s.  Tinker,  surlily  ;  "  because  he  looks  to  his  farthings. 
You'll  know  him  better  afore  long." 

And  like  me  none  the  worse,  Miss  Sharp,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  with  an  air  almost  of  politeness.  '"  I  must  be  just 
before  I'm  generous." 

He  never  gave  away  a  farthing  in  his  life,"  growled 
Tinker. 

*' Never,  and  never  will:  it's  against  my  principle.  Go 
and  get  another  chair  from  the  kitchen,  Tinker,  if  you  want  to 
sit  down  ;  and  then  we'll  have  a  bit  of  supper." 

Presently  the  Baronet  plunged  a  fork  into  the  saucepan  on 
the  fire,  and  withdrew  from  the  pot  a  piece  of  trii^e  and  an 
onion,  which  he  divided  into  pretty  equal  portions,  and  of  which 
he  partook  with  Mrs.  Tinker.  '*  You  see.  Miss  Sharp,  when 
I'm  not  here  Tinker's  on  board  wages :  when  I'm  in  town  she 
dines  with  the  family.  Haw !  haw !  I'm  glad  Miss  Sharp's 
not  hungi'y,  ain't  you,  Tink?"  And  they  fell  to  upon  their 
frugal  supper. 

After  supper  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  began  to  smoke  his  pipe ;  and 
when  it  became  quite  dark,  he  lighted  the  rushlight  in  the  tin 
candlestick,  and  producing  from  an  interminable  pocket  a  huge 
mass  of  papers,  began  reading  them,  and  putting  them  in 
order. 

I'm  here  on  law  business,  my  dear,  and  that's  how  it  hap- 
pens that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  such  a  prettj'  travelling 
companion  to-morrow." 

He's  always  at  law  business,"  said  Mrs.  Tinker,  taking  up 
the  pot  of  porter. 

Drink  and  drink  about,"  said  the  Baronet.  *'Yes,  niy 
dear.  Tinker  is  quite  rightr^l've  lost  and  won  more  lawsuits 
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than  any  man  in  England.  Look  here  at  Crawley,  Bart.  v. 
Snaffle.  I'll  throw  him  over,  or  my  name's  not  Pitt  Crawley. 
Podder  and  another  versus  Crawley,  Bart.  Overseei-s  of  Snaily 
parish  against  Crawley,  Bart.  They  can't  prove  it's  common  : 
I'll  def}'  'em  ;  the  land's  mine.  It  no  more  belongs  to  the 
parish  than  it  does  to  you  or  Tinker  hei*e.  I'll  beat  'em,  if  it 
cost  me  a  thousand  guineas.  Look  over  the  papers ;  3'ou  may 
if  you  like,  my  dear.  I)o  you  write  a  good  hand  ?  I'll  make 
you  useful  when  we're  at  Queen's  Crawley,  de|>end  on  it,  Miss 
Shaip.    Now  the  dowagei''s  dead  I  want  some  one." 

"She  was  as  bad  as  he,"  said  Tinker.  **  She  took  the  law 
of  every  one  of  her  tradesmen ;  and  turned  away  forty-eight 
footmen  in  four  3  ear." 

"She  was  close  —  very  close,"  said  the  Baronet,  simply; 

but  she  was  a  valyble  woman  to  me,  and  saved  me  a 
steward."  —  And  in  this  confidential  strain,  and  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  new-comer,  the  conversation  continued  for  a 
considerable  time.  Whatever  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  qualities  might 
be,  good  or  bad,  he  did  not  make  the  least  disguise  of  them. 
He  talked  of  himself  incessantly,  sometimes  in  the  coarsest  and 
vulgarest  Hampshire  accent ;  sometimes  adopting  the  tone  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  And  so,  with  injunctions  to  Miss  Sharp  to 
be  reaxl}'  at  five  in  the  morning,  he  bade  her  good  night. 

You'll  sleep  with  Tinker  to-night,"  he  said  ;  "  it's  a  big  bed, 
and  there's  room  for  two.  Lady  Crawley  died  in  it.  Good 
night." 

Sir  Pitt  went  off  after  this  benediction,  and  the  solemn 
Tinker,  rushlight  in  hand,  led  the  way  up  the  great  bleak  stone 
stairs,  past  the  great  drear}'  di*awing-room  dooi*s,  with  the  han- 
dles muffled  up  in  paper,  into  the  great  front  bedi-oom,  where 
Lady  Crawley  had  slept  her  last  The  bed  and  chamber  were 
so  funereal  and  gloomy,  you  might  have  fancied,  not  only  that 
Lady  Crawley  died  in  the  room,  but  that  her  ghost  inhabited 
it  Rebecca  sprang  about  the  apartment,  however,  with  the 
greatest  liveliness,  and  had  peeped  into  the  huge  wardrobes, 
and  the  closets,  and  the  cupboards,  and  tried  the  drawers 
which  were  locked,  and  examined  the  dreary  pictures  and  toi- 
lette appointments,  while  the  old  charwoman  was  sa3-ing  her 
pra3'ers.  I  shouldn't  like  to  sleep  in  this  yeer  bed  without  a 
good  conscience,  Miss,"  said  the  old  woman.  There's  room 
for  us  and  a  half-dozen  of  ghosts  in  it,"  says  Rebecca.  "  Tell 
me  all  about  Lad}'  Crawley  and  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  and  every- 
bod}*,  my  dear  Mrs.  Tinker." 

But  old  Tinker  was  not  to  be  pumped  b}'  this  little  cix)ss- 
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questioner;  and  signifying  to  her  that  bed  was  a  place  for 
sleeping,  not  conversation,  set  up  in  her  corner  of  the  bed  such 
a  snore  as  only  the  nose  of  innocence  can  produce.  Rebecca 
lay  awake  for  a  long,  long  time,  thinking  of  the  morrow,  and 
of  the  new  world  into  which  she  was  going,  and  of  her  chances 
of  success  there.  The  rushlight  flickei-ed  in  the  basin.  The 
mantel-piece  cast  up  a  great  black  shadow,  over  half  of  a 
mouldy  old  sampler,  which  her  defunct  ladyship  had  worked, 
no  doubt,  and  over  two  little  family  pictures  of  young  lads,  one 
in  a  college  gown,  and  the  other  in  a  red  Jacket  like  a  soldier. 
When  she  ^eafe  to  sleep,  Rebecca  chose  that  one  to  dream 
about. 

At  four  o'clock,  on  such  a  roseate  summer's  morning  as 
even  made  Great  Gaunt  Street  look  cheerful,  the  faithful 
Tinker,  having  wakened  her  bedfellow,  and  bid  her  prepai'e 
for  departure,  unbarred  and  unbolted  the  great  hall  door  (the 
clanging  and  clapping  whereof  startled  the  sleeping  echoes  in 
the  street),  and  taking  her  way  into  Oxford  Street,  summoned 
a  eoach  from  a  stand  there.  It  is  needless  to  paiticularize  the 
number  of  the  vehicle,  or  to  state  that  the  driver  was  stationed 
thus  early  in  the  neighborhood  of  Swallow  Street,  in  hopes  that 
some  young  buck,  reeling  homewai-d  from  the  tavern,  might 
need  the  aid  of  his  vehicle,  and  pay  him  with  the  generosity  of 
intoxication. 

It  is  likewise  needless  to  say,  that  the  driver,  if  he  had  any 
«uch  hopes  as  those  above  stated,  was  grossly  disappointed ; 
and  that  the  worthy  Baronet  whom  he  drove  to  the  City  did 
not  give  him  one  single  penny  more  than  his  fare.  It  was  in 
vain  tliat  Jehu  appealed  and  stormed;  that  he  flung  down 
Miss  Sharp's  bandboxes  in  the  gutter  at  the  'Necks,  and  swore 
be  would  tfike  the  law  of  his  fare. 

"  You'd  better  not,"  said  one  of  the  ostlers ;  "  it's  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley." 

**So  it  is,  Joe,"  cried  the  Baronet,  approvingly ;  "  and  I'd 
Hke  to  see  the  man  can  do  me." 

"  So  should  oi,"  said  Joe,  grinning  sulkil}',  and  mounting 
the  Baronet's  baggage  on  the  roof  of  the  coach. 

"  Keep  the  box  for  me.  Leader,"  exclaims  the  Member  of 
Parliament  to  the  coachman;  who  replied,  ''Yes,  Sir  Pitt" 
with  a  touch  of  his  hat,  and  rage  in  his  soul  (for  he  had  prom- 
ised the  box  to  a  young  gentleman  from  Cambridge,  who  would 
have  given  a  crown  to  a  certainty),  and  Miss  Sharp  was  accom- 
modated with  a  back  seat  inside  the  carriage,  which  might  be 
said  to  be  carrjing  her  into  the  wide  world. 
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How  the  young  man  from  Cambridge  sulkily  put  his  five 
great-coats  in  front ;  but  was  reconciled  when  little  Miss  Sharp 
was  made  to  quit  the  carriage,  and  mount  up  beside  him  — 
when  he  covered  her  up  in  one  of  liis  Benjamins,  and  became 
perfectly  good-humored  —  how  the  asthmatic  gentleman,  the 
prim  lady,  wlio  declared  upon  her  sacred  honor  she  had  never 
travelled  in  a  public  carriage  before,  (there  is  always  such  a 
lady  in  a  coach,  —  Alas!  was;  for  the  coaclies,  where  are 
they?)  and  tlie  fat  widow  with  the  brandy- bottle,  took  their 
places  inside  —  how  the  ix)rter  asked  them  all  for  money,  and 
got  sixpence  from  the  gentleman  and  five  greasy  halfpence 
from  the  fat  widow  —  and  how  the  carriage  at  length  drove 
away  —  now,  threading  the  dark  lanes  of  Alderagate,  anon 
clattering  by  the  Blue  Cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  jingling  rapidly 
by  the  strangers*  entrj'  of  Fleet-Market,  which,  witli  Exeter 
'Change,  has  now  departed  to  the  world  of  shadows  —  how 
they  passed  the  White  Bear  in  Piccadilly,  and  saw  the  dew 
rising  up  from  the  market-gardens  of  Knightsbridge  —  how 
Turnhara  Green,  Brentford,  Bagshot,  were  passed  —  need  not 
be  told  hei*e.  But  the  writer  of  these  pages,  who  has  pursued 
in  former  days,  and  in  the  same  bright  weather,  the  same  re- 
markable journey,  cannot  but  think  of  it  with  a  sweet  and  ten- 
der r^et.  Where  is  the  road  now,  and  its  merry  incidents  of 
life  ?  Is  there  no  Chelsea  or  Greenwich  for  the  old  honest  pimple- 
nosed  coachmen  ?  I  wonder  where  are  they,  those  good  fellows  ? 
Is  old  Weller  alive  or  dead  ?  and  the  waiters,  j  ea,  and  the  inns 
at  which  they  waited,  and  the  cold  ix>unds  of  beef  inside,  and 
the  stunted  ostler,  with  his  blue  nose  and  clinking  pail,  where 
is  he,  and  where  is  his  generation  ?  To  those  great  geniuses 
now  in  petticoats,  who  shall  write  novels  for  the  beloved  reader's 
children,  these  men  and  things  will  be  as  much  legend  and  his- 
tory as  Nineveh,  or  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  Jack  Sheppard.  For 
them  stage-coaches  will  have  become  romances  —  a  team  of 
four  bays  as  fabulous  as  Bucephalus  or  Black  Bess.  Ah,  how 
their  coats  shone,  as  the  stable-men  pulled  their  clothes  ofiT, 
and  away  they  went  —  ah,  how  their  tails  shook,  as  with  smok- 
ing sides  at  the  stage's  end  they  demurely  walked  away  into 
the  inn-yard.  Alas !  we  shall  never  hear  the  horn  sing  at  mid- 
night, or  see  the  pike-gates  fly  open  any  more.  Whither,  how- 
ever, is  the  light  four-inside  Trafalgar  coach  carrying  us  ?  Let 
us  be  set  down  at  Queen's  Crawle}'  without  further  divagation, 
and  see  how  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  speeds  there. 
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PBIYATE  AND  CONrTDENTIAL. 

Miu  Rebeeea  Sharp  to  Mi8s  Amelia  Sedley^  Russell  Square,  London, 
(Free.  —  Pitt  Crawley.) 

"Mr  DEABB8T,  8WEBTB8T  AXELIA, 

**With  what  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  do  I  take  up  the  pen  to  write 
to  my  dearest  friend!  Oh,  what  a  change  between  to-day  and  yesterday  ! 
Now  I  am  friendless  and  alone ;  yesterday  I  was  at  home,  in  the  sweet 
company  of  a  sister,  wliom  I  shall  ever,  ever  cherish ! 

I  will  not  tell  you  in  what  tears  and  sadness  I  passed  the  fatal  night  in 
which  I  separated  from  you.  You  went  on  Tuesday  to  joy  and  happiness, 
with  your  mother  and  your  devoted  ifouny  sdditr  by  your  side ;  and  I  thought 
ef  you  ail  night,  dancing  at.the  Perkins's,  the  prettiest,  I  am  sure,  of  all  the 
young  ladies  at  the  Ball.  I  was  brought  by  the  groom  in  the  old  carriage 
to  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  town  house,  where,  after  John  the  groom  had  behaved 
most  rudely  and  insolently  to  me,  (alas !  'twas  safe  to  insult  poverty  and 
misfortune!)  I  was  given  over  to  Sir  P.'s  care, and  made  to  pass  the  night 
in  an  old  gloomy  bed,  and  by  the  side  of  a  horrid  gloomy  old  charwoman, 
who  keeps  the  house.    I  did  not  sleep  one  single  wink  tlio  whole  night. 

**  Sir  Pitt  is  not  what  we  silly  girls,  when  we  used  to  read  Cecilia  at 
Chiswick,  imagined  a  baronet  must  have  been.  Anything,  indeed,  less 
like  Lord  Orville  cannot  be  imagined.  Fancy  an  old,  stumpy,  short,  vul- 
gar, and  very  dirty  man,  in  old  clothes  and  shabby  old  gaiters,  who  smokes 
a  horrid  pipe,  and  cooks  his  own  horrid  supper  in  a  saucepan.  He  speaks 
with  a  country  accent,  and  swore  a  great  deal  at  the  old  charwoman,  at  the 
hackney  coachman  who  drove  us  to  the  inn  where  the  coach  went  from, 
and  on  which  I  made  the  journey  outside  for  the  yreater  part  of  the  iwiy. 

**  I  was  awakened  at  cfaybreak  by  the  charwoman,  and  liaving  arrived 
at  the  inn,  was  at  first  placed  inside  the  coach.  But,  when  we  got  to  a 
place  called  Leakington,  where  the  rain  began  to  fall  very  heavily  —  will 
you  believe  it  ?  —  I  was  forced  to  come  outside ;  for  Sir  Pitt  is  a  proprietor 
of  the  coach,  and  as  a  passenger  came  at  Mudbury,  who  wanted  an  inside 
place,  I  was  obliged  to  go  outside  in  the  rain,  where,  however,  a  young 
gentleman  from  Cambridge  College  sheltered  me  very  kindly  in  one  of  his 
tecend  great- coats. 

This  gentleman  and  the  guard  seemed  to  know  Sir  Pitt  very  well,  and 
laughed  at  nitn  a  great  deal.  They  both  agreed  in  calling  him  an  old  screw  ; 
which  means  a  very  stingy,  avaricious  person.  He  never  gives  any  money 
to  anybody,  they  said  (and  this  meanness  I  hate) ;  and  the  young  gentle- 
man made  me  remark  that  we  drove  very  slow  for  the  last  two  stages  on 
the  road,  because  Sir  Pitt  was  on  the  box,  and  because  he  is  proprietor  of 
the  horses  for  this  part  of  the  journey.  '  But  won't  I  flog  'em  on  to  Squash- 
more,  when  I  take  the  ribbons  1 '  said  the  young  Cantab.  *  And  sarve  'em 
riffht.  Master  Jack,' said  the  guard.  When  I  comprehended  the  meaning 
w  this  phrase,  and  that  Master  Jack  intended  to  drive  the  rest  of  the  way, 
and  revenge  himself  on  Sir  Pitt's  horses,  of  course  I  laughed  too. 

**  A  carriage  and  four  splendid  horses,  covered  with  armorial  bearings, 
however,  awaited  us  at  Mudbury,  four  miles  from  Queen's  Crawley,  and 
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we  made  onr  entrance  to  the  Baronet's  park  in  state.  There  is  a  fine  avenue 
of  a  mile  long  leading  to  the  house,  and  the  woman  at  the  lodge-gate  (over 
the  pillars  of  which  are  a  serpent  and  a  dove,  the  supporter^  of  the  C'raw- 
ley  anus)  made  us  a  number  of  curtsies  as  slie  flung  open  the  old  iron 
carved  doors,  which  are  something  like  those  at  odious  Chiswick. 

" '  There's  an  avenue/  said  Sir  Pitt,  *  a  mile  long.  There's  six  thousand 
pound  of  timber  in  them  there  trees.  Do  you  call  that  nothing  t '  He 
pronounced  aveime — «Miuie, and  nothing  —  nothud%  bo  droll;  and  he  had 
a  Mr.  Hodson,  his  hind  from  Mudbvny,  mto  thermmmgt  miih  him,  and  they, 
talked  about  distraining,  and  selling  up,  and  draining  and  subwiiMBg;  mmd  a 
great  deal  about  tenants  and  farming  —  much  more  than  I  could  understand. 
8am  Miles  had  been  caught  poaching,  and  Peter  Bailey  had  gone  to  the 
workhouse  at  last  '  Serve  him  right,'  said  Sir  Pitt ;  *him  and  his  family 
has  been  cheating  me  on  that  farm  these  hundred  and  flftv  years.'  Some 
old  tenant,  [  suppose,  who  could  not  pay  his  rent.  Sir  rht  miglit  have 
said  *he  and  his  family,'  to  be  sure ;  but  rich  liaronets  do  not  need  to  be 
careful  about  grammar,  as  poor  governesses  must  be. 

"  As  we  passed,  I  remarked  a  beautiful  church-spire  rising  above  some 
old  elms  in  the  park ;  and  before  thom,  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn,  and  some 
outhouses,  an  old  red  house  with  tall  chimneys  covered  with  ivy,  and  the 
windows  shining  in  the  sun.    '  Is  that  your  church,  sir  f '  I  said. 

"  *  Yes,  hang  it,'  (said  Sir  Pitt,  only  he  used,  dear,  a  much  wickeder  word) ; 
'how's  Buty,  Hodson  ?  Buty's  my  brother  Bute,  my  dear  —  my  brodier 
the  parson.    Buty  and  the  Beast  I  call  him,  ha,  ha ! ' 

**  Hodson  laughed  too,  and  then  looking  more  grave  and  nodding  his 
head,  said,  *  I'm  afraid  he's  better.  Sir  Pitt.  He  was  out  on  his  pony  yes- 
terday, looking  at  our  corn.' 

"  *  Looking  after  his  tithes,  hang'un  (only  he  used  the  same  wicked  word). 
Will  brandy  and  water  never  kill  him  ?  He's  as  tough  as  old  whatdye- 
callum  —  old  Methusalem.' 

"  Mr.  Hodson  laughed  again.  *  The  young  men  is  home  from  college. 
They've  whopped  John  Scroggins  till  he's  wellnigh  dead.' 

*'  *  Whop  my  second  keeper ! '  roared  out  Sir  Pitt. 

*•  *  He  was  on  the  parson's  ground,  sir/  replied  Mr.  Hodson ;  and  Sir 
Pitt  in  a  fury  swore  that  if  he  ever  caught  'em  poaching  on  his  ground,  he'd 
transport  'em.  by  the  lord  he  would.  However,  he  said,  *  I've  sold  the 
presentation  of  the  living,  Hodson ;  none  of  that  breed  shall  get  it,  I  war*nt ;  * 
and  Mr.  Hodson  said  he  was  quite  right:  and  I  have  no  doubt  from  this 
that  the  two  brothers  are  at  variance  —  as  brothers  often  are,  and  sisters 
too.  Don't  you  remember  the  two  Miss  Seratchlcys  at  Chiswick,  how  iliey 
used  always  to  fight  and  quarrel  —  and  Mary  Box,  how  she  was  always 
thumping  Louisa  1 

"Presently,  seeing  two  little  boys  gathering  sticks  in  the  wood,  Mr. 
Hodson  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  at  Sir  Pitt's  order,  and  rushed  upon 
them  with  his  whip.  'Pitch  into  em,  Hodson,'  roared  the  Baronet;  'flog 
their  little  souls  out,  and  bring  *em  up  to  the  house,  the  vagabonds ;  Fll 
commit  'em  as  sure  as  my  name's  Pitt.'  And  presently  we  heard  Mr. 
Hoilson's  whip  cracking  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  little  blubbering 
wretches,  and  Sir  Pitt,  seeing  that  the  malefactors  were  in  custody,  drove 
on  to  the  hall. 

"  All  the  servants  were  ready  to  meet  us,  and 

•  «**«« 

"  Here,  my  dear,  I  was  interrupted  last  night  by  a  dreadful  thumping  at 
my  door :  and  who  do  you  think  it  was  1  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  in  his  night-cap 
and  dressing-gown,  such  a  figure!   As  I  shrank  away  from  such  a  visitor. 
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he  came  forward  and  seized  my  candle.  '  No  candles  after  eleven  o'clock, 
Miss  Becky/  said  he.  *  Go  to  bed  in  the  dark,  you  pretty  little  hussy  * 
(that  is  wliat  he  called  me),  *'  and  unless  you  wish  me  to  come  for  the  candle 
every  night,  nimd  and  be  in  bed  at  eleven/  And  with  this,  he  and  Mr. 
Horrocks  the  butler  went  off  laughing.  You  may  be  sure  1  shall  not  en- 
courage any  more  of  their  visits.  They  let  loose  two  immense  blood  hounds 
at  night,  wliich  all  last  night  were  yelling  and  howling  at  the  moon.  '  I  call 
the  dog  Gorer/  said  Sir  Pitt ;  '  he's  killed  a  man  that  dog  has,  and  is  master 
of  a  bull,  and  the  mother  I  used  to  call  Flora ;  but  now  I  calls  her  Aroarer, 
for  she's  too  old  to  bite.    Haw,  haw ! ' 

"  Before  the  house  of  Queen's  Crawley,  which  is  an  odious  old-fa«hioncd 
redbrick  mansion,  with  tall  chimneys  and  gables  of  the  style  of  Queen  Bess, 
there  is  a  terrace  flanked  by  the  family  dove  and  serpent,  and  on  which  the 
great  hall-door  opens.  And  oh,  my  dear,  the  great  hall  I  am  sure  is  as  big 
and  as  glum  as  the  great  hall  in  the  dear  castle  of  Udolpho.  It  has  a  large 
fireplace,  in  which  we  might  put  half  Miss  Pinkerton's  school,  and  the 
grate  is  big  enough  to  roast  an  ox  at  the  very  least.  Round  the  room  hang 
I  don't  know  how  many  generations  of  Crawleys,  some  with  beards  and 
ruffs,  some  with  huge  wigs  and  toes  turned  out,  some  dressed  in  long  straight 
stays  and  gowns  that  look  as  stiff  as  towers,  and  some  with  long  ringlets, 
and  oh,  my  dear !  scarcely  any  stays  at  all.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  tlie 
great  staircase  all  in  black  oak,  as  dismal  as  may  be,  and  on  either  side  are 
tall  doors  with  stags'  heads  over  them,  leading  to  the  billiard-room  and  the 
library,  and  the  great  yellow  saloon  and  the  morning-rooms.  I  think  there 
are  at  least  twenty  bedrooms  on  the  first  floor ;  one  of  them  has  the  bed  in 
wiiich  Queen  Elizabeth  slept ;  and  I  have  been  taken  by  my  new  pupils 
tliroagh  all  these  fine  apartments  this  morning.  They  are  not  rendered 
jesi  gloomy,  I  promise  you,  by  having  the  shutters  always  shut ;  and  there 
is  scarce  one  of  the  apartments,  but  when  the  light  was  let  into  it,  I  ex- 
pected to  see  a  ghost  in  the  room.  We  have  a  school-room  on  the  second 
floor,  with  ray  bedroom  leading  into  it  on  one  side,  and  that  of  the  young 
ladies  on  the  other.  Then  there  are  Mr.  Pitt's  apartments  —  Mr.  Crawley, 
ho  is  called  —  the  eldest  son,  and  Mr,  Rawdon  Crawley's  rooms  —  he  is  an 
officer  like  somebody^  and  away  with  his  regiment.  There  is  no  want  of 
room  I  assure  jon.  You  might  lodge  all  the  people  in  Russell  Square  in 
the  house,  I  thmk,  and  have  space  to  spare. 

"  Half  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  the  great  dinner-bell  was  rung,  and  I 
came  down  with  my  two  pupils  (they  are  very  thin  insignificant  Utile  chits 
of  ten  and  eight  years  olo).  \  came  down  in  your  dear  muslin  gown  (about 
which  that  odious  Mrs.  Pinner  was  so  rude,  because  you  gave  it  me) ; 
for  I  am  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  except  on  company  days,  when 
the  young  ladies  and  I  are  to  dine  up  stairs. 

"*  Well,  the  great  dinner-bell  rang,  and  we  all  assembled  in  the  little 
Hrawing-room  where  my  Lady  Crawley  sits.  She  is  the  second  Lady 
Crawley,  and  mother  of  the  young  ladies.  She  was  an  ironmongers 
daughter,  and  her  marriage  was  thought  a  great  match.  She  looks  as  if 
she  had  been  handsome  once,  and  her  eyes  are  always  weeping  for  the  loss 
of  her  beauty.  She  is  pale  and  meagre  and  high-shouldered  ;  and  has  not 
a  word  to  say  for  herself,  evidently.  Her  step-son,  Mr.  Crawley,  whs 
likewise  in  the  room.  He  was  in  full  dress,  as  pompous  as  an  undertaker. 
He  is  pale,  thin,  ugly,  silent ;  he  has  thin  legs,  no  chest,  hay-colored  whis- 
kers, and  straw-colored  hair.  He  is  the  very  picture  of  his  sainted  mother 
over  the  mantel-piece  —  Griselda  of  the  noble  house  of  Binkie. 

"'This  is  the  new  governess,  Mr.  Crawley,' said  Lady  Crawley,  coming 
forward  and  taking  my  hand.   '  Miss  Sharp.' 
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"  •  Oh ! '  said  Mr.  Crawley,  and  pushed  his  head  once  forward  and  began 
again  to  read  a  great  pamphlet  with  whicli  lie  was  busy. 

•* '  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to  my  girls/  said  Lady  Crawley,  with  her 
pink  eyes  always  full  of  tears. 

*  Law,  Ma,  of  course  she  will/  said  the  eldest :  and  I  saw  at  a  glance 
that  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  that  woman. 

** '  My  lady  is  served,'  says  the  Butler  in  black,  in  an  immense  white 
shirt-frill,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth's  ruffs 
depicted  in  the  hall ;  and  so,  taking  Mr.  Crawley's  arm,  she  led  the  way  to 
the  dining-room,  whither  1  followed  with  my  little  pupils  in  each  hand. 

"  Sir  Pitt  was  already  in  the  room  with  a  silver  jug.  He  had  pust  been 
to  the  cellar,  and  was  in  full  dress  too ;  that  is,  he  had  taken  his  gaiters 
off,  and  showed  his  little  dumpy  legs  in  black  worsted  stockings.  The 
sideboard  was  covered  with  glistening  old  plate  —  old  cups,  both  gold  and 
silver ;  old  salvers  and  cruet-stands,  like  Rundell  and  Bridge's  shop.  Every- 
thing on  the  table  was  in  silver  too,  and  two  footmen,  with  red  hair  and 
canary-colored  liveries,  stood  on  either  side  of  the  sideboard. 

"  iMr.  Crawley  said  a  long  grace,  and  Sir  Pitt  said  amen,  and  the  grea*; 
silver  dish-covers  were  removed. 

"  *  What  have  we  for  dinner,  Betsy  ?  '  said  the  Baronet. 

"'Mutton  broth,  I  believe,  Sir  Pitt,'  answered  Lady  Crawley. 

"',\fouton  aux  naoets,'  added  the  Butler  gravely  (pronounce,  if  you 
please,  moutongonavvy) ;  'and  the  soup  is  potat^e  de  mouton  a  VEatssaise. 
The  side-dishes  contain  pommes  de  teire  au  nature/,  and  cfiouJUur  a  l*cau.* 

"  '  Mutton's  mutton,^  said  the  Baronet,  *  and  a  devilish  good  thing.  What 
$hip  was  it,  Horrocks,  and  when  did  you  kill  ? ' 

"  *  One  of  the  black-faced  Scotch,  Sir  Pitt :  we  killed  on  Thursday.' 

"•Who  took  any?  ' 

**  *  Steel,  of  Mudbury,  took  the  saddle  and  two  legs,  Sir  Pitt ;  but  he 
says  the  last  was  too  young  and  confounded  woollv,  Sir  Pitt.' 

"  •  Will  you  take  some  Jtotoffe,  Miss  ah  —  Miss  Blunt? '  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

*y  Capital  Scotch  broth,  my  dear,'  said  Sir  Pitt, '  though  they  call  it.  by 
a  French  name.' 

"  *  I  believe  it  is  the  custom,  sir,  in  decent  society,'  said  Mr.  Crawley, 
haughtily, '  to  call  the  dish  as  I  have  called  it  ; '  and  it  was  served  to  us 
on  silver  soup-plates  by  the  footmen  in  the  canary  coats,  with  the  mouton 
aux  nurets.  Then  'ale  and  water'  were  brought,  and  served  to  us  young 
ladies  in  wine-glasses.  I  am  not  a  judge  of  ale,  but  I  can  say  with  a  clear 
conscience  I  prefer  water. 

"  While  we  were  enjoying  our  repast,  Sir  Pitt  took  occasion  to  ask 
what  had  become  of  the  shoulders  of  the  mutton. 

"  *  I  l)elieve  they  were  eaten  in  the  servants'  hall,'  said  my  lady,  humbly. 

"  'They  was,  my  lady/  said  Horrocks,  'and  precious  little  else  we  get 
there  neither.' 

**  Sir  Pitt  burst  into  a  horse-laugh,  and  continued  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Horrocks.  *  That  there  little  black  pig  of  the  Kent  sow's  brcetl  must 
be  unccnnmon  fat  now.' 

*  It's  not  quite  busting,  Sir  Pitt,'  said  the  Butler  with  the  gravest  air, 
at  which  Sir  Pitt,  and  with  him  the  young  ladies,  this  time,  began  to. laugh 
violently. 

"  '  Miss  Crawley,  Miss  Rose  Crawley,'  said  Mr.  Crawley, '  your  laughter 
strikes  me  as  being  exceedingly  out  of  place.' 

" '  Never  mind,  my  lord,'  said  the  Baronet,  *  we'll  try  the  porker  on 
Saturday.  Kill  un  on  Saturday  morning,  John  Horrocks.  Miss  Sharp 
adores  pork,  don't  you,  Miss  Sharp? ' 
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**  And  I  think  thii  is  all  the  conversation  that  I  remember  at  dinner. 
When  the  repast  was  concluded  a  jug  of  hot  water  was  placed  before  Sir 
Pitt,  with  a  case-bottle  containing,  I  believe,  rum.  Mr.  Horrocks  served 
mjself  and  my  pupils  with  three  little  glasses  of  wine,  and  a  bumper  was 
poured  out  for  my  lady.  When  we  retired,  she  took  from  her  work- 
drawer  an  enormous  interminable  piece  of  knitting;  the  young  ladies 
began  to  play  at  cribbage  with  a  dirty  pack  of  cards.  We  had  but  one 
candle  lighted,  but  it  was  in  a  magnlncent  old  silver  candlestick,  and 
after  a  very  few  questions  from  my  lady,  I  had  my  choice  of  amusement 
between  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  corn-laws,  which 
Mr.  Crawley  l^ad  been  reading  before  dinner. 

**  So  we  sat  for  an  hour  until  steps  were  heard. 

"'Put  away  the  cards,  girls,'  cried  my  lady,  in  a  great  tremor;  'put 
down  Mr.  Crawley's  books.  Miss  Sharp  :  *  and  these  orders  had  been  scarcely 
obeyed,  when  Mr.  Crawley  entered  the  room. 

"*  We  will  resume  yesterday's  discourse,  young  ladies,'  said  he.  'and 
you  shall  each  read  a  page  by  turns ;  so  that  Miss  a  —  Miss  Short  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  you ; '  and  the  poor  girls  began  to  spell  a  long 
dismal  sermon  delivered  at  Bethesda  Clmpel,  Liverpool,  on  behalf  of  the 
mission  for  the  Chickasaw  Indians.    Was  it  not  a  charming  evening  ? 

"  At  ten  the  servants  were  told  to  call  Sir  Pitt  and  the  household  to 
prayers.  Sir  Pitt  came  in  first,  very  much  flushed,  and  rather  unsteady  in 
his  gait ;  and  after  him  the  butler,  the  canaries,  Mr.  Crawley's  man,  three 
other  men,  smelling  very  much  of  the  stable,  and  four  women,  one  of 
whom,  I  remarked,  was  very  much  over-dressed,  and  who  flung  me  a  look 
of  great  scorn  as  she  plumped  down  on  her  knees. 

"After  Mr.  Crawley  had  done  haranguing  and  expounding,  we  received 
our  candles,  and  then  we  went  to  bed ;  and  then  I  was  disturbed  in  my 
vrriting,  as  I  have  described  to  my  dearest,  sweetest  Amelia. 
Good  night.    A  thousand,  thousand,  thousand  kisses ! 

"  Saturdatf.  —  This  morning,  at  five,  I  heard  the  shrieking  of  the  little 
black  pig.  Rose  and  Violet  introduced  me  to  it  yesterday ;  and  to  the 
stables,  and  to  the  kennel,  and  to  the  gardener,  who  was  picking  fruit  to 
send  to  market,  and  from  whom  they  begged  hard  a  bunch  of  hot-house 
grapes ;  but  he  said  that  Sir  Pitt  had  numbered  every  *  Man  Jack'  of  them, 
and  it  would  be  as  much  as  his  place  was  worth  to  give  any  away.  The 
darling  girls  caught  a  colt  in  a  paddock,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  ride, 
and  began  to  ride  themselves,  when  the  groom,  coming  with  horrid  oaths, 
drove  them  away. 

"I^dy  Crawley  is  always  knitting  the  worsted.  Sir  Pitt  is  always 
tipsy,  every  night;  and,  I  believe,  sits  with  Horrocks,  tl»e  butler.  Mr. 
Crawley  always  reads  sermons  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning  is  locked 
up  in  his  study,  or  else  rides  to  Mudbury,on  county  business,  or  to  Squash- 
more,  where  he  preaches,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  to  the  tenants  there. 

"  A  hundreil  thousand  grateful  loves  to  your  dear  papa  and  manmia. 
Is  your  poor  brother  recovered  of  his  rack-punch?  Oh,  dear  1  Oh,  dear! 
How  men  should  beware  of  wicked  punch  ! 

"  Ever  and  ever  thine  own 

"  Rebkcoa." 


Everything  considered,  I  think  it  is  quite  as  well  for  our 
dear  Amelia  Sedlcy,  in  Russell  Square,  that  Miss  Sharp  and 
she  are  parted.    Rebecca  is  a  droll  funny  ci-eature,  to  be  sure ; 
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and  those  descriptions  of  the  poor  lady  weeping  for  the  loss  of 
her  beauty,  and  the  gentleman  with  hay-colored  whiskers  and- 
straw-colored  hair,"  are  very  smart,  doubtless,  and  show  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  world.  That  she  might,  when  on  her 
knees,  have  been  thinking  of  something  better  tlian  Miss  Hor- 
rocks's  ribbons,  has  possibly  struck  both  of  us.  But  my  kind 
reader  will  please  to  renieml^er  that  this  histor}'  has  Vanity 
Fair  "  for  a  title,  and  that  Vanity  Fair  is  a  \ery  vain,  wicked, 
foolish  place,  lull  of  all  sorts  of  humbugs  and  falsenesses  and 
pretensions.  And  while  the  moralist,  who  is  holding  forth  on 
the  cover  (an  accurate  portrait  of  your  humble  sen  ant),  pro- 
fesses to  wear  neither  gown  nor  bands,  but  only  the  verj-  same 
long-eared  livery  in  which  his  congregation  is  arrayed  :  yet,  look 
you,  one  is  bound  to  speak  the  truth  as  far  as  one  knows  it, 
whether  one  mounts  a  cap  and  bells  or  a  shovel-hat ;  and  a 
deal  of  disagreeable  matter  must  come  out  in  the  course  of  such 
an  undertaking. 

I  have  heard  a  brother  of  the  story -teUing  trade,  at  Naples, 
preaching  to  a  pack  of  good-for-nothing  honest  lazy  fellows  by 
the  sea-shore,  work  himself  up  into  such  a  rage  and  passion 
with  some  of  the  villains  whose  wicked  deeds  he  was  describing 
and  inventing,  that  the  audience  could  not  resist  it ;  and  they 
and  the  poet  together  would  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  oaths  and 
execrations  against  the  fictitious  monster  of  the  tale,  so  that 
the  hat  went  round,  and  the  bajocchi  tumbled  into  it,  in  the 
midst  of  a  peifect  storm  of  sympathy. 

At  the  little  Paris  theatres,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  not 
only  hear  the  people  yelling  out  Ah  gredin!  Ah  monstre:** 
and  cursing  the  tyrant  of  the  play  from  the  boxes;  but  the 
actoi-s  themselves  positively  refuse  to  play  the  wicked  parts, 
such  as  those  of  infames  Anglais^  bi*utal  Cossacks,  and  what 
not,  and  prefer  to  ap|>ear  at  a  smaller  salary,  in  their  real 
charactei-s  as  loyal  Frenchmen.  I  set  tlie  two  stories  one 
against  the  other,  so  that  you  may  see  that  it  is  not  from  mere 
mercenar}'  motives  that  the  present  jjeiformer  is  desirous  to 
show  up  and  trounce  his  villains ;  but  because  he  has  a  sincere 
hatred  of  them,  which  he  cannot  keep  down,  and  which  must 
lind  a  vent  in  suitable  abuse  and  bad  language. 

I  wani  my  "  kyind  friends,**  then,  that  I  am  going  to  tell  a 
story  of  harrowing  villany  and  complicated  —  but,  as  I  tnist, 
intensely  interesting — crime.  M}'  rascals  ai'e  no  milk-and- 
water  rascals,  I  promise  you.  When  we  come  to  the  pix>per 
places  we  won*t  spare  fine  language  —  No,  no !  But  when  we 
are  going  over  the  quiet  country  we  must  perforce  be  calm.  A 
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tempest  in  a  slop-basin  is  absurd.  We  will  reserve  that  sort  of 
thing  for  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  lonely  midnight  The  pres* 
ent  Chapter  is  very  mild.  Others  But  we  will  not  antici- 
pate th€ne. 

And,  as  we  bring  our  characters  forward,  I  will  ask  leave,  as 
a^man  and  a  brother,  not  only  to  introduce  them,  but  occasion- 
ally to  step  down  iVom  the  platform,  and  talk  about  them :  if 
they  are  good  and  kindly,  to  love  them  and  shake  them  by  the 
hand :  if  they  are  silly,  to  laugh  at  them  confidentially  in  the 
reader's  sleeve :  if  they  are  wicked  and  heartless,  to  abuse  them 
in  the  strongest  terms  which  politeness  admits  of. 

Otherwise  you  might  fancy  it  was  I  who  was  sneering  at  the 
practice  of  devotion,  which  Miss  Sharp  finds  so  ridiculous ;  that 
it  was  I  who  laughed  good-humoredly  at  the  reeling  old  Silenus 
of  a  baronet — whereas  the  laughter  comes  from  one  who  has 
no  reverence  except  for  prosperity,  and  no  eye  for  anything 
beyond  success.  Such  people  there  are  living  and  flourishing 
in  the  world  —  Faithless,  Hopeless,  Charityless :  let  us  have  at 
them,  dear  friends,  with  might  and  main.  Some  there  are,  and 
very  saccessftil  too,  mere  quacks  and  fools :  and  it  was  to  com- 
bat and  expose  such  as  those,  no  doubt,  that  Laughter  was 
made. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FAMILY  PORTRAITS. 

Sir  Pttt  CRAmrr  was  a  philosopher  with  a  taste  for  what 
is  called  low  life.  His  first  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
noble  Binkie  had  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  his  parents ; 
and  as  he  often  told  Lady  Crawle}'  in  her  lifetime  she  was  such 
a  confounded  quarrelsome  high-bred  jade  that  when  she  died 
he  was  hanged  if  he  would  ever  take  another  of  her  sort,  at  her 
ladyship's  demise  he  kept  his  promise,  and  selected  for  a  second 
wife  Miss  Rose  Dawson,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Thomas  Dawson, 
ironmonger,  of  Mudbury.  What  a  happy  woman  was  Rose  to 
be  my  I^j'  Crawley ! 

Let  us  set  down  the  items  of  her  happiness.  In  the  first 
place,  she  gave  up  Peter  Butt,  a  young  man  who  kept  company 
with  her,  and  in  consequence  of  his  disappointment  in  love, 
took  to  smuggling,  poaching,  and  a  thousand  other  bad  courses. 
Then  she  quarrelled,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  all  the  friends  and 
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intimates  of  her  youth,  who,  of  course,  could  not  be  received 
by  my  Lady  at  Queen's  Crawley  —  nor  did  she  find  in  her  new 
rank  and  abode  any  persons  who  were  willing  to  welcome  her, 
Who  ever  did  ?  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddleston  had  three  daughters 
who  all  hoped  to  be  Lady  Crawley.  Sir  Giles  Wapshot's  fam- 
ily were  insulted  that  one  of  the  Wapshot  girls  had  not  the 
preference  in  the  marriage,  and  the  remaining  baronets  of  the 
county  were  indignant  at  their  comrade's  misallianee.  Never 
mind  the  commouers,  whom  we  will  leave  to  grumble  anony- 
mously. 

Sir  Pitt  did  not  care,  as  he  said,  a  brass  farden  for  any  one 
of  them.  He  had  his  pretty  Rose,  and  what  more  need  a  man 
require  than  to  please  himself?  So  he  used  to  get  drunk  every 
night:  to  beat  his  pretty  Rose  sometimes:  to  leave  her  in 
Hampshire  when  he  went  to  London  for  the  parliamentary 
session,  without  a  single  friend  in  the  wide  world.  Even  Mrs. 
Bute  Crawley,  the  Rector's  wife,  refhsed  to  visit  her,  as  she 
said  she  would  never  give  the  pas  to  a  tradesman's  daughter. 

As  the  only  endowments  with  which  Nature  had  giiled  Lady 
Crawley  were  those  of  pink  cheeks  and  a  white  skin,  and  as 
she  had  no  sort  of  character,  nor  talents,  nor  opinions,  nor 
occupations,  nor  amusements,  nor  that  vigor  of  soul  and  ferocity 
of  temper  which  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  entirely  foolish  women, 
her  hold  upon  Sir  Pitt's  affections  was  not  very  great.  Her 
roses  faded  out  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  pretty  freshness  left  her 
figure  after  the  birth  of  a  couple  of  children,  and  she  became  a 
mere  machine  in  her  husband's  house,  of  no  more  use  than  the 
late  Lady  Crawley's  grand  piano.  Being  a  light-complexioned 
woman,  she  wore  light  clothes,  as  most  blondes  will,  and  ap- 
peared, in  preference,  in  draggled  sea-green,  or  slatternly  sk}'- 
blue.  She  worked  that  worsted  day  and  night,  or  other  pieces 
like  it.  She  had  counterpanes  in  the  course  of  a  few  j  ears  to 
all  the  beds  in  Crawley.  She  had  a  small  flower-garden,  for 
which  she  had  rather  an  affection;  but  bej^ond  this  no  other 
like  or  disliking.  When  her  husband  was  rude  to  her  she  was 
apathetic:  whenever  he  struck  her  she  cried.  She  had  not 
character  enough  to  take  to  drinking,  and  moaned  about,  slip- 
shod and  in  curl-papers  all  day.  O  Vanity  Fair  —  Vanity 
Fair !  This  might  have  been,  but  for  3'ou,  a  cheery  lass :  — 
Peter  Butt  and  Rose  a  happy  man  and  wife,  in  a  snug  farm, 
with  a  hearty  family' ;  and  an  honest  portion  of  pleasures,  cares, 
hopes  and  struggles :  —  but  a  title  and  a  coach  and  four  are 
toys  more  precious  than  happiness  in  Vanity  Fair :  and  if  Harry 
the  Eighth  or  Bluebeard  were  alive  now,  and  wanted  a  tenth 
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wife,  do  you  suppose  he  could  not  get  the  prettiest  girl  that 
shall  be  presented  this  season  ? 

The  languid  dulness  of  their  mamma  did  not,  as  it  ma}'  be 
supposed,  awaken  much  affection  in  her  little  daughters,  but 
they  were  verj'  happy  in  the  servants'  hall  and  in  the  stables ; 
and  the  Scotch  gardener  having  luckil}'  a  good  wife  and  some 
good  children,  they  got  a  httle  wholesome  societj'  and  instruc- 
tion in  his  lodge,  which  was  the  only  education  bestowed  upon 
them  until  Miss  Sharp  came. 

Her  engagement  was  owing  to  the  remonstrances  of  Mr. 
Fitt  Crawley,  the  only  friend  or  protector  Lady  Crawley  ever 
had,  and  the  on\y  person,  besides  her  children,  for  whom  she 
entertained  a  little  feeble  attachment.  Mr.  Pitt  took  after  the 
noble  Binkies,  from  whom  he  was  desc*ended,  and  was  a  very 
polite  and  proper  gentleman.  When  he  grew  to  man's  estate, 
and  came  back  from  Christchurch,  he  began  to  reform  the 
slackened  discipline  of  the  hall,  in  spite  of  his  father,  who  stood 
in  awe  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  such  rigid  refinement,  that 
be  would  have  starved  rather  than  liave  dined  without  a  white 
neck-cloth.  Once,  when  just  from  college,  and  when  Ilorrocka 
the  butler  brought  him  a  letter  without  placing  it  previously  on 
a  tray,  he  gave  that  domestic  a  look,  and  administei-ed  to  him  a 
speech  so  cutting,  that  Horrocks  ever  after  trembled  before 
him  ;  the  whole  household  bowed  to  him  :  Lady  Crawley's  curl- 
papers came  off  earlier  when  he  was  at  home :  Sir  Pitt's  muddy 
gaiters  disappeared ;  and  if  that  incorrigible  old  man  still 
adhered  to  other  old  habits,  he  never  fuddled  himself  with  rum- 
and-water  in  his  son's  presence,  and  only  talked  to  his  servants 
in  a  yer>'  reserved  and  polite  manner ;  and  those  persons  re- 
marked that  Sir  Pitt  never  swore  at  Lad}'  Crawley  while  his 
son  was  in  the  room. 

It  was  he  who  taught  the  butler  to  say,  ''My  lady  is 
served,"  and  who  insisted  on  handing  her  lad3'ship  in  to  dinner. 
He  seldom  spoke  to  her,  but  when  he  did  it  was  with  the  most 
powerful  respect;  and  he  never  let  her  quit  the  apartment, 
without  rising  in  the  most  stately  manner  to  open  the  door,  and 
making  an  elegant  bow  at  her  egress. 

At  Eton  he  was  called  Miss  Crawley ;  and  there,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  his  younger  brother  Rawdon  used  to  lick  him  violently. 
But  though  his  parts  were  not  brilliant,  he  made  up  for  his  lack 
of  talent  b}'  meritorious  industry,  and  was  never  known,,  during 
eight  yeara  at  school,  to  be  subject  to  that  punishment  which  it 
is  generally  thought  none  but  a  cherub  can  escape. 

At  college  his  career  was  of  course  highly  creditable.  And 
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here  he  prepared  himself  for  public  life,  into  which  he  was  to 
be  introduced  by  the  patronage  of  his  grandfather,  Lord  Binkie, 
by  studying  the  ancient  and  modem  orators  with  great  assiduit}-, 
and  by  speaking  unceasingly  at  the  debating  societies.  Bat 
tliough  he  had  a  fine  flux  of  words,  and  deliveml  his  little  voice 
with  great  pomposity  and  pleasure  to  himself,  and  never  ad- 
vance any  sentiment  or  opinion  which  was  not  perfectly  trite 
and  stale,  and  supported  by  a  Latin  quotation ;  yet  he  failed 
somehow,  in  spite  of  a  mediocrity  which  ought  to  have  insured 
any  man  a  success.  He  did  not  even  get  the  prize  poem,  which 
air  his  friends  said  he  was  sure  of. 

After  leaving  college  he  became  Private  Secretary  to  Lord 
Binkie,  and  was  then  appointed  Attache  to  the  Legation  at 
Pumpernickel,  which  post  he  filled  with  perfect  honor,  and 
brought  home  despatches,  consisting  of  Strasburg  pie,  to  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  day.  After  remaining  ten  years 
Attache  (several  years  after  the  lamented  Lord  Binkie*s  de- 
mise), and  finding  the  advancement  slow,  he  at  length  gave  up 
the  diplomatic  service  in  some  disgust,  and  began  to  turn 
country'  gentleman. 

He  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  IVIalt  on  returning  to  England  (for 
he  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  always  liked  to  be  before  the 
public),  and  took  a  strong  part  in  the  Negro  Emancipation 
question.  Then  he  became  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe's, 
whose  politics  he  admired,  and  had  that  famous  correspondence 
with  the  Reverend  Silas  Homblower,  on  the  Ashantee  Mission. 
He  was  in  London,  if  not  for  the  Parliament  session,  at  least 
in  May,  for  the  religious  meetings.  In  the  countr}*  he  was  a 
magistrate,  and  an  active  visitor  and  si)eaker  among  those  des- 
titute of  religious  instruction..  He  was  said  to  be  pa3ing  his 
addresses  to  Lady  Jane  Sheepshanks,  Lord  Southdown's  third 
daughter,  and  whose  sister.  Lady  Emily,  wrote  those  sweet 
tracts,  The  Sailor's  True  Binnacle,"  and  The  Applewoman 
of  Finchley  Common." 

Miss  Sharp's  accounts  of  his  employment  at  Queen's  Crawley 
were  not  caricatures.  He  subjected  .the  servants  there  to  the 
devotional  exercises  before  mentioned,  in  which  (and  so  much, 
the  better)  he  brought  his  father  to  Join.  He  patronized  an 
Independent  meeting-house  in  Crawley  parish,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  his  uncle  the  Rector,  and  to  the  consequent  de- 
light of  Sir  Pitt,  who  was  induced  to  go  himself  once  or  twice, 
which  occasioned  some  violent  sermons  at  Crawley'  parish 
clinrch,  directed  point-blank  at  the  Baix)net's  old  Gothic  pew 
there.    Honest  Sir  Pitt,  however,  did  not  feel  the  force  of 
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these  discourses,  as  he  always  took  his  nap  during  sermon- 
time. 

Mr.  Crawley  was  very  earnest,  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  Christian  world,  that  the  old  gentleman  should  yield 
him  up  his  place  in  Parliament ;  but  this  the  elder  constantly 
refused  to  do.  Both  were  of  course  too  prudent  to  give  up  the 
fifteen  hundred  a  yea.T  which  was  brought  in  by  the  second  seat 
(at  this  period  filled  by  Mr.  Quadroon,  with  carte-blanche  on 
the  Slave  question)  ;  indeed  the  famih*  estate  was  much  em- 
barrassed, and  the  income  drawn  from  the  borough  was  of 
great  use  to  the  house  of  Queen's  Crawley. 

It  had  never  recovered  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  Walpole 
Crawley,  first  baronet,  for  peculation  in  the  Tape  and  Sealing 
Wax  Office.  Sir  Walpole  was  a  Jolly  fellow,  eager  to  seize  and 
to  spend  money  alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus,"  as  Mr.  Craw- 
ley would  remaric  with  a  sigh),  and  in  his  day  beloved  by  all 
the  county  for  the  constant  drunkenness  and  hospitality  which 
was  maintained  at  Queen's  Crawley.  The  cellars  were  filled 
with  burgundy  then,  the  kennels  with  hounds,  and  the  stables 
with  gallant  huntere ;  now,  such  horses  as  Queen's  Crawley 
possessed  went  to  plough,  or  ran  in  the  Trafalgar  Coach  ;  and 
it  was  with  a  team  of  these  very  horses,  on  an  ofl'-day,  that 
Miss  Sharp  was  brought  to  the  Hall ;  for  boor  as  he  was.  Sir 
Pitt  was  a  stickler  for  his  dignity  while  at  home,  and  seldom 
drove  out  but  with  four  horses,  and,  though  he  dined  off  boiled 
mutton,  had  always  three  footmen  to  serve  it. 

If  mere  parsimony  could  have  made  a  man  rich,  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley  might  have  become  ver}'  wealth}'  —  if  he  had  been  an 
attorney  in  a  country'  town,  with  no  capital  but  his  brains,  it  is 
very  possible  that  he  would  have  turned  them  to  good  account, 
and  might  have  achieved  for  himself  a  very  considerable  influ- 
ence and  competency".  But  he  was  unluckily-  endowed  with  a 
good  name  and  a  large  though  encumbered  estate,  both  of 
which  went  rather  to  injure  than  to  advance  him.  He  had  a 
taste  for  law,  which  cost  him  many  thousands  yearly' ;  and 
being  a  great  deal  too  clever  to  be  robbed,  as  he  said,  by  any 
single  agent,  allowed  his  affairs  to  be  mismanaged  by  a  dozen, 
whom  he  all  equally  mistrusted.  He  was  such  a  sharp  land- 
lord, that  he  could  hardly  find  any  but  bankrupt  tenants ;  and 
such  a  close  farmer,  as  to  grudge  almost  the  seed  to  the  ground, 
whereupon  revengeful  Nature  grudged  him  the  crops  which  she 
granted  to  more  liberal  husbandmen.  He  si>eculated  in  every 
possible  way ;  he  worked  mines  ;  bought  canal-shares  ;  hoi*sed 
coaches ;  took  government  contracts,  and  was  the  busiest  man 
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and  magistrate  of  his  county.  As  he  would  not  pay  honest 
agents  at  his  granite  quarry,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  four  overseers  ran  away,  and  took  fortunes  with  them  to 
America.  For  want  of  proper  precautions,  his  coal-mines  filled 
with  water :  the  government  flung  his  contract  of  damaged  beef 
upon  his  hands :  and  for  his  coacli-horses,  every  mail  proprietor 
in  the  kingdom  knew  that  he  lost  more  horses  than  any  man  in 
the  country,  from  underfeeding  and  buying  cheap.  In  disposi- 
tion he  was  sociable,  and  far  from  being  proud ;  nsy,  he  rather 
preferred  the  society  of  a  farmer  or  a  hoi-se-dealer  to  that  of  a 
gentleman,  like  my  lord,  his  son :  he  was  fond  of  drink,  of 
swearing,  of  joking  with  the  farmers*  daughters :  he  was  never 
known  to  give  a  way  a  shilling  or  to  do  a  good  action,  but  was 
of  a  pleasant,  sly,  laughing  mood,  and  would  cut  his  Joke  and 
drink  his  glass  with  a  tenant  and  sell  him  up  the  next  day ;  or 
have  his  laugh  with  the  poacher  he  was  transporting  with  equal 
good-humor.  His  politeness  for  the  fair  sex  has  alreadj-  been 
hinted  at  by  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  —  in  a  word,  the  whole  bar- 
onetage, peerage,  commonage  of  England,  did  not  contain  a 
more  cunning,  mean,  selfish,  foolish,  disreputable  old  man. 
That  blood-red  hand  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  would  be  in  anj-- 
body's  pocket  except  his  own ;  and  it  is  with  grief  and  pain, 
that,  as  admirei*s  of  the  British  aristocracy,  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  so  many  ill  qualities  in  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  in  Debrett. 

One  great  cause  why  Mr.  Crawley  had  sudh  a  hold  over  the 
aflbctions  of  his  father,  resulted  from  money  arrangements. 
The  Baronet  owed  his  son  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  jointure 
of  his  mother,  which  he  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay ; 
indeed  he  had  an  almost  invincible  repugnance  to  paying  any- 
body, and  could  only  be  brought  by  force  to  discharge  his  debts. 
Miss  Shaip  calculated  (for  she  became,  as  we  shall  hear  speed- 
ily, inducted  into  most  of  the  seci^ets  of  the  family)  that  the 
mere  payment  of  his  creditors  cost  the  honorable  Baronet  sev- 
eral hundreds  yearly  ;  but  this  was  a  delight  he  could  not  fore- 
go ;  he  had  a  savage  pleasure  in  making  the  poor  wretches  wait, 
and  in  shifting  from  court  to  court  and  from  term  to  term  the 
period  of  satisfaction.  What's  the  good  of  being  in  Parliament, 
he  said,  if  you  must  pay  your  debts?  Hence,  indeed,  his  posi- 
tion as  a  senator  was  not  a  little  useful  to  him. 

Vanity  Fair  —  Vanity  Fair  I  Here  was  a  man,  who  could 
not  spell,  and  did  not  care  to  read  —  who  had  the  habits  and 
the  cunning  of  a  boor :  whose  aim  in  life  was  pettifogging :  who 
never  had  a  taste,  or  emotion,  or  enjoyment,  but  what  was 
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sordid  and  fool ;  and  jet  he  had  rank,  and  honors,  and  power, 
somehow :  and  was  a  dignitary  of  the  land,  and  a  pillar  of  the 
state.  He  was  high  sheriff,  and  rode  in  a  golden  coach.  Great 
ministers  and  statesmen  courted  him ;  and  in  Vanity  Fair  he 
had  a  higher  place  than  the  most  brilliant  genius  or  spotless 
virtue. 

Sir  Pitt  had  an  unmarried  half-sister  who  inherited  her 
mother's  large  fortune,  and  though  the  Baronet  proposed  to 
borrow  this  money  of  her  on  mortgage,  Miss  Crawley  declined 
the  offer,  and  preferred  the  security  of  the  funds.  She  had 
signified,  however,  her  intention  of  leaving  her  inheritance  be- 
tween Sir  Pitt's  second  son  and  the  family  at  the  Rectory,  and 
had  once  or  twice  paid  the  debts  of  Rawdon  Crawley  in  his 
career  at  college  and  in  the  army.  Miss  Crawley  was,  in  con- 
sequence, an  object  of  ^reat  respect  when  she  came  to  Queen's 
Crawley,  for  she  had  a  balance  at  her  banker's  which  would 
have  made  her  beloved  anywhere. 

What  a  dignity  it  gives  an  old  lady,  that  balance  at  the 
banker's !  How  tenderly  we  look  at  her  faults  if  she  is  a  rela- 
tive (and  may  every  reader  have  a  score  of  such),  what  a  kind 
good-natured  old  creature  we  find  her !  How  the  junior  part- 
ner of  Hobbs  and  Dobbs  leads  her  smiling  to  the  carriage  with 
the  lozenge  upon  it,  and  the  fat  wheezy  coachman !  How, 
when  she  comes  to  pa}'  us  a  visit,  we  generally  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  let  our  friends  know  her  station  in  the  world  !  We 
sa}'  (and  with  perfect  truth)  1  wish  I  had  Miss  MacWhirter's 
signature  to  a  cheque  for  five  thousand  pounds.  She  wouldn't 
miss  it,  sa3's  your  wife.  She  is  my  aunt,  say  j'ou,  in  an  easy 
careless  way,  when  your  friend  asks  if  Miss  MacWhirter  is  any 
relative.  Your  wife  is  perpetually  sending  her  little  testimonies 
of  affection,  your  little  girls  work  endless  worsted  baskets, 
CQshions,  and  footstools  for  her.  What  a  good  fire  there  is  in 
her  room  when  she  comes  to  pay  you  a  visit,  although  your 
wife  laces  her  stays  without  one !  The  house  during  her  stay 
assumes  a  festive,  neat,  warm,  jovial,  snug  appeamnce  not 
visible  at  other  seasons.  You  yourself,  dear  sir,  forget  to  go 
to  sleep  after  dinner,  and  find  yourself  all  of  a  sudden  (though 
you  invambly  lose)  ver}'  fond  of  a  rubber.  What  good  din- 
ners you  have  —  game  every  day,  Malmsey-Madeira,  and  no 
end  of  fish  fvom  Loudon.  Even  the  sei'vants  in  the  kitchen 
share  in  the  general  prosj^enty  ;  and,  somehow,  during  the  stay 
of  Miss  MacWhiiter's  fat  coachman,  the  beer  is  grown  much 
stronger,  and  the  consumption  of  tea  and  sugar  in  the  nursery' 
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(where  her  mid  takes  her  meals)  is  not  regarded  in  the  leaaL 
Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  so  ?  I  appeal  to  the  middle  classes.  Ah, 
gracious  powers  !  I  wish  you  would  send  me  an  old  aunt  —  a 
maiden  aunt  —  an  aunt  with  a  lozenge  on  her  carriage,  and  a 
front  of  light  coffee-colored  hair — how  mj  children  should 
work  work  bags  for  her,  and  my  Julia  and  I  would  make 
her  comfortable!  Sweet  —  sweet  vision!  Foolish  —  foolish 
dream ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

Kiss  SHARP  BEGINS  TO  MAK£  FRIENDS. 

And  now,  being  received  as  a  member  of  the  amiable  family 
whose  portraits  we  have  sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it 
became  naturally  Rebecca's  duty  to  make  herself,  as  she  said, 
agreeable  to  her  l)enefactors,  and  to  gain  their  confidence  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power.  Who  can  but  admire  this  quality  of 
gratitude  in  an  unprotected  orphan  ;  and,  if  there  entered  some 
degree  of  selfishness  into  her  calculations,  who  can  say  bat 
that  her  prudence  was  perfectly  justifiable ?  ^^I  am  .alone  in 
the  world,"  said  the  friendless  girl.  I  have  nothing  to  look 
for  but  what  my  own  labor  can  bring  me ;  and  while  that  little 
pink*faced  chit  Amelia,  with  not  half  m^*  sense,  has  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  and  an  establishment  secure,  poor  Rebecca  (and 
my  figure  is  far  better  than  hers)  has  only  herself  and  her  own 
wits  to  tnist  to.  Well,  let  us  see  if  my  wits  cannot  provide 
me  with  an  honorable  maintenance,  and  if  some  day  or  the 
other  I  cannot  show  Miss  Amelia  my  real  superiority  over  her. 
Not  that  1  dislike  poor  Amelia :  who  can  dislike  such  a  harm- 
less, good-natured  creature? — only  it  will  be  a  fine  daj' when 
I  can  take  my  place  above  her  in  the  world,  as  why,  indeed, 
should  1  not?"  Thus  it  was  that  our  little  romantic  Mend 
formed  visions  of  the  futui*e  for  herself,  —  nor  must  we  be 
scandalized  that,  in  all  her  castles  in  the  air,  a  husband  was 
the  principal  inhabitant.  Of  what  else  have  young  ladies  to 
think,  but  husbands?  Of  what  else  do  their  dear  mammas 
tliink?  I  must  be  my  own  mamma,"  said  Rebecca;  not 
without  a  tingling  consciousness  of  defeat,  as  she  thought  over 
her  little  misadventure  with  Jos  Sedley. 

So  she  wisely  determined  to  render  her  position  with  the 
Queen's  Cmwle}'  family  comfortable  and  secure,  and  to  this  end 
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resolved  to  make  fhends  of  every  one  around  her  who  could  at 
all  interfere  with  her  comfort. 

As  my  Lady  Crawley  was  not  one  of  these  personages,  and 
a  woman,  moreover,  so  indolent  and  void  of  character  as  not  to 
be  of  the  least  oomequence  in  her  own  house,  Rebecca  soon 
found  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  cultivate  her  good-will 
— indeed,  impossible  to  gain  it.  She  used  to  talk  to  her  pupils 
about  their  "  poor  mamma ; "  and,  though  she  treated  that  lady 
with  everj'  demonstration  of  cool  respect,  it  was  to  the  rest  of 
the  family  that  she  wisely  directed  the  chief  part  of  her  attentions. 

With  the  3'oung  people,  whose  applause  she  thoroughly- 
gained,  her  method  was  pretty  simple.  She  did  not  pestei 
their  young  brains  with  too  much  learning,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
let  them  have  their  own  way  in  regard  to  educating  themselves ; 
for  what  instruction  is  more  effectual  than  self-instruction? 
The  eldest  was  rather  fond  of  books,  and  as  there  was  in  the 
old  library  at  Queen's  Crawley  a  considerable  provision  of  works 
of  li^t  literature  of  the  last  century,  both  in  the  French  and 
En^sh  languages  (they  had  been  purchased  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Office  at  the  period  of  his  dis- 
grace), and  as  nobody  ever  troubled  the  book-shelves  but 
herself,  Rebecca  was  enabled  agreeably,  and,  as  it  were,  in 
pla,nng#to  impart  a  great  deal  of  instruction  to  Miss  Rose 
Crawley. 

She  and  Miss  Rose  thus  read  together  many  delightful  French 
and  English  wprks,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
tlie  learned  Dr.  Smollett,  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Henry  Fielding, 
of  the  graceful  and  fantastic  Monsieur  Crebillon  the  y  ounger, 
whom  our  immortal  poet  Gray  so  much  admired,  and  of  the 
universal  Monsieur  de  Voltaire.  Once,  when  Mr.  Crawley 
asked  what  the  young  people  were  reading,  the  governess  re- 
plied Smollett."  '*0h,  Smollett,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  quite 
satisfied.  His  history  is  more  dull,  but  by  no  means  so  dan- 
gerous as  that  of  Mr.  Hume.    It  is  history  you  are  reading?" 

Yes,"  said  Miss  Rose ;  without,  however,  adding  that  it  was 
the  history-  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Clinker.  On  another  occasion  he 
was  rather  scandalized  at  finding  his  sister  with  a  book  of 
Frendi  plays ;  but  as  the  governess  remarked  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiiing  the  French  idiom  in  convei'sation,  he 
was  fain  to  be  content.  Mr.  Crawley,  as  a  diplomatist,  was 
exceedingly  proud  of  his  own  skill  in  speaking  the  French  lan- 
guage (for  he  was  of  the  world  still),  and  not  a  little  pleased 
with  the  compliments  which  the  governess  continually  paid  him 
upon  his  proficiency. 
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Miss  Violef  s  tastes  were,  on  the  contrary,  more  rude  and 
boisterous  than  those  of  her  sister.  She  knew  the  sequestered 
spots  where  the  hens  laid  their  eggs.  She  oould  climb  a  tree 
to  rob  the  nests  of  the  feathered  songsters  of  their  speckled 
spoils.  And  her  pleasure  was  to  ride  the  young  colts,  and  to 
scour  the  plains  like  Camilla.  She  was  the  favorite  of  her 
father  and  of  the  stable-men.  She  was  the  darling,  and  withal 
the  terror  of  the  cook ;  for  she  discovered  the  haunts  of  the 
jam-pots,  and  would  attack  them  when  they  were  within  her 
reach.  She  and  her  sister  were  engaged  in  constant  battles. 
Any  of  which  peccadilloes,  if  Miss  Sharp  discovered,  she 
did  not  tell  them  to  Lady  Crawley,  who  would  have  told 
them  to  the  father,  or  worse,  to  Mr.  Crawley ;  but  promised 
not  to  tell  if  Miss  Violet  would  be  a  good  girl  and  love  her 
governess. 

With  Mr.  Crawley  Miss  Sharp  was  respectful  and  obedient. 
She  used  to  consult  him  on  passages  of  French  which  she  could 
not  understand,  though  her  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
which  he  would  construe  to  her  satisfaction :  and,  besides  giv- 
ing her  his  aid  in  profane  literature,  he  was  kind  enough  to 
select  for  her  books  of  a  more  serious  tendency,  and  addr^  to 
her  much  of  his  conversation.  She  admired,  beyond  measure, 
his  speech  at  the  Quashimaboo-Aid  Society ;  took  a%  interest 
in  his  pamphlet  on  malt :  was  often  affected,  even  to  tears,  by 
his  discourses  of  an  evening,  and  would  say  —  Oh,  thank  3'ou, 
sir,''  with  a  sigh,  and  a  look  up  to  heaven,  that  made  him 
occasionally  condescend  to  shake  hands  with  her.  "  Blood  is 
everything,  after  all,"  would  that  aristocratic  religionist  say. 
*'  IIow  Miss  Sharp  is  awakened  by  my  words,  when  not  one  of 
the  people  here  is  touched.  I  am  too  fine  for  them  —  too  deli- 
cate. I  must  familiarize  my  style — but  she  understands  it. 
Her  mother  was  a  Montmorency." 

Indeed  it  was  iVom  this  famous  family,  as  it  appears,  that 
Miss  Sharp,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  descended.  Of  course 
she  did  not  say  that  her  mother  had  been  on  the  stage ;  it  would 
have  shocked  Mr.  Crawley's  religious  scruples.  How  many 
noble  emigrees  had  this  horrid  revolution  plunged  in  poverty ! 
She  had  several  stories  about  her  ancestors  ere  she  had  been 
many  months  in  the  house ;  some  of  which  Mr.  Crawley  hap- 
[>eued  to  find  in  D'Hozier's  dictionary,  which  was  in  the  library, 
and  which  strengthened  his  belief  in  their  tiHith,  and  in  the  high- 
breeding  of  Rebecca.  Are  we  to  suppose  from  this  curiosity 
and  prying  into  dictionaries,  could  our  heroine  suppose,  that 
Mr.  Crawley  was  interested  in  her?  —  no,  only  in  a  friendly 
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way.    Have  we  not  stated  that  he  was  attached  to  Lady  Jane 
Sheepshanks  ? 

He  took  Rebecca  to  task  once  or  twice  about  the  propriety 
of  playing  at- backgammon  with  Sir  Pitt,  saying  that  it  was  a 
godless  amusement,  and  that  she  would  be  much  better  engaged 
in  reading  Thrump's  Legacy,"  or  The  Blind  Washerwoman 
of  Moorfields,"  or  any  work  of  a  paore  serious  nature ;  but  Miss 
Sharp  said  her  dear  mother  used  often  to  play  the  same  game 
with  the  old  Count  de  Trictrac  and  the  venerable  AbW  du 
Cornet,  and  so  found  an  excuse  for  this  and  other  worldly 
amusements. 

Bat  it  was  not  only  by  playing  at  backgammon  with  the 
Baronet,  that  Hie  little  governess  rendered  herself  agreeable  to 
her  employer.  She  found  many  different  ways  of  bein^  useful 
to  him.  She  read  over,  with  indefatigable  patience,  all  those 
law  papers,  with  which,  before  she  came  to  Queen's  Crawley, 
he  had  promised  to  entertain  her.  She  volunteered  to  copy 
many  of  his  letters,  and  adroitl}'  altered  the  spelling  of  them  so 
as  to  suit  the  usages  of  the  present  day.  She  became  interested 
in  everything  appertaining  to  the  estate,  to  the  farm,  the  park, 
the  garden,  and  the  stables;  and  so  delightfbl  a  companion 
was  she,  that  the  Baronet  would  seldom  take  his  after-breakfast 
walk  without  her  (and  the  children  of  course),  when  she  would 
give  her  Sdvice  as  to  the  trees  which  were  to  be  lopped  in  the 
shrubberies,  the  garden-beds  to  be  dug,  the  crops  which  were 
to  be  cut,  the  horses  which  were  to  go  to  cart  or  plough.  Be- 
fore she  had  been  a  year  at  Queen's  Crawley  she  had  quite  won 
the  Baronet's  confidence  ;  and  the  conversation  at  the  dinner- 
table,  which  before  used  to  be  held  between  him  and  Mr.  Hor- 
rocks  the  butler,  was  now  almost  exclusively  between  Sir  Pitt 
and  Miss  Sharp.  She  was  almost  mistress  of  the  house  when 
Mr.  Crawley  was  absent,  but  conducted  herself  in  her  new  and 
exalted  situation  with  such  circumspection  and  modesty  as  not  ; 
to  offend  the  authorities  of  the  kitchen  and  stable,  among  whom  i 
her  behavior  was  always  exceedingly  modest  and  affable.  She  ! 
was  quite  a  different  person  from  the  haughty,  sh}-,  dissatisfied 
little  girl  whom  we  have  known  previously,  and  this  change  of  I 
temper  proved  great  pi*udence,  a  sincere  desire  of  amendment, 
or  at  any  rate  great  moral  courage  on  her  part.  Whether  it 
was  the  heart  which  dictated  this  new  sj'stem  of  complaisance 
and  humility  adopted  by  our  Rebecca,  is  to  be  proved  by  her 
after-history.  A  system  of  hypocrisy,  which  lasts  through 
whole  years,  is  one  seldom  satisfactorily  practised  b3'  a  person  1 
of  one-and-twenty ;  however,  our  readers  will  recoUect,  that,  | 
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though  young  in  years,  our  heroine  was  old  in  life  and  experi- 
ence, and  we  have  written  to  no  purpose  if  they  have  not  dis- 
covered that  she  was  a  very  clever  woman. 
'  The  elder  and  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Crawley  were, 
like  the  gentleman  and  lady  in  the  weather-box,  never  at  home 
tc^ether  —  they  hated  each  other  cordially;  indeed,  Rawdon 
Crawley,  the  dragoon,  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  establish- 
ment altogether,  and  seldom  came  thither  except  when  his  aunt 
paid  her  annual  visit. 

The  great  good  quality  of  this  old  lady  has  been  mentioned. 
She  possessed  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  had  almost  adopted 
Rawdon.  She  disliked  her  elder  nephew  exceedingly,  and  de- 
spised him  as  a  milksop.  In  return  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  her  soul  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  was  of  opinion  that  his 
brother's  chance  in  the  next  world  was  not  a  whit  better. 
'*  She  is  a  godless  woman  of  the  world,"  would  Mr.  Crawley 
sa}' ;  *'  she  lives  witli  atheists  and  Frenchmen.  My  mind  shud- 
ders when  I  think  of  her  awfbl,  awful  situation,  and  that,  near 
as  she  is  to  the  grave,  she  should  be  so  given  up  to  vanity, 
licentiousness,  profaneness,  and  folly."  In  fact,  the  old  lady 
declined  altogether  to  hear  his  hour's  lecture  of  an  evening ;  and 
when  she  came  to  Queen's  Crawley  alone,  he  was  obliged  to 
pretermit  his  usual  devotional  exercises. 

Shut  up  3our  sarmons,  Pitt,  when  Miss  Crawley  comes 
down,"  said  his  father ;  "  she  has  written  to  say  that  she  won't 
stand  the  preachif^nng." 

Oh,  sir !  consider  the  servants." 

"The  servants  be  hanged,"  said  Sir  Pitt;  and  his  son 
thought  even  worse  would  happen  were  they  deprived  of  the 
benelt  of  his  instruction. 

"  Why,  hang  it,  Pitt  I "  said  the  father  to  his  remonstrance. 
"  You  wouldn't  be  such  a  flat  as  to  let  three  thousand  a  year  go 
out  of  the  family?" 

"  What  is  money  compared  to  our  souls,  sir?"  continued 
Mr.  Crawley. 

**  You  mean  that  the  old  lady  won't  leave  the  money  to 
you  ?  "  —  and  who  knows  but  it  was  Mr.  Crawley's  meaning? 

Old  Miss  Crawley  was  certainly  one  of  the  reprobate.  She 
had  a  snug  little  house  in  Park  Lane,  and,  as  she  ate  and  drank 
a  great  deal  too  much  during  the  season  in  London,  she  went 
to  Harrowgate  or  Cheltenham  for  the  summer.  She  was  the 
most  hospitable  and  jovial  of  old  vestals,  and  had  been  a  beauty 
in  her  day,  she  said.  (All  old  women  were  beauties  once,  we 
very  well  know.)    She  was  a  hel  esprit^  and  a  dreadful  Radical 
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for  those  days.  She  had  been  in  France  (where  St.  Just,  they 
say,  inspired  her  with  an  unfortunate  passion),  and  loved,  ever 
after,  French  novels,  French  cooker}-,  and  French  wines.  She 
read  Voltaire,  and  had  Rousseau  by  heart ;  talked  very  lightly 
about  divorce,  and  most  enei^etically  of  the  rights  of  women. 
She  had  pictures  of  Mr.  Fox  in  every  room  in  the  house :  when 
that  statesman  was  in  opposition,  I  am  not  sure  that  she  had  not 
flung  a  main  with  him  ;  and  when  he  came  into  office,  she  took 
great  credit  for  bringing  over  to  him  Sir  Pitt  and  his  colleague 
for  Queen's  Crawley,  although  Sir  Pitt  would  have  come  over 
himself,  without  an}'  trouble  on  the  honest  lady's  part.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Sir  Pitt  was  brought  to  change  his  views 
after  the  death  of  the  great  Whig  statesman. 

This  worthy  old  lady  took  a  fancy  to  Rawdon  Crawley  when 
a  boy,  sent  him  to  Cambridge  (in  opposition  to  his  brother  at 
Oxford),  and,  when  the  young  man  was  requested  by  the  au- 
thonties  of  the  first-named  University  to  quit  after  a  residence 
of  two  years,  she  bought  him  his  commission  in  the  Life  Guards 
Green. 

A  perfect  and  celebrated  "  blood,"  or  dandy  about  town,  was 
this  young  officer.  Boxing,  rat-hunting,  the  fives'  court,  and 
four-in-hand  driving  were  then  the  fashion  of  our  British  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  he  was  an  adept  in  all  these  noble  sciences.  And 
though  he  belonged  to  the  household  troops,  who,  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  rally  round  the  Prince  Regent,  had  not  shown  their 
valor  in  foreign  service  yet,  Rawdon  Crawley  had  already 
{apropos  of  play,  of  which  he  was  immoderately  fond)  fought 
three  bloody  duels,  in  which  he  gave  ample  pi*oofs  of  his  con- 
tempt for  death. 

**  And  for  what  follows  after  death,"  would  Mr.  Crawley 
observe,  throwing  his  gooseberry-colored  eyea  up  to  the  ceiling. 
He  was  always  thinking  of  his  brother's  soul,  or  of  the  souls  of 
those  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion :  it  is  a  sort  of  comfort 
which  many  of  the  serious  give  themselves. 

Silly,  romantic  Miss  Crawley,  far  from  being  horrified  at  the 
courage  of  her  favorite,  always  used  to  pay  his  debts  after  his 
duels;  and  would  not  listen  to  a  word  that  was  whispered 
against  his  morality.  He  will  sow  his  wild-oats,"  she  would 
say,  and  is  worth  far  more  than  that  puling  hypocrite  of  a 
brother  of  his." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ARCADIAN  SIMPLICmr. 

Besides  these  honest  folks  at  the  Hall  (whose  simplicity  and 
sweet  rural  purit}"  surely  show  the  advantage  of  a  country  life 
over  a  town  one) ,  we  must  introduce  the  reader  to  their  relatives 
and  neighbors  at  the  Rectory,  Bute  Crawley  and  his  wife. 

The  Reverend  Bute  Crawley  was  a  tall,  stately,  joU}',  shovel- 
hatted  man,  far  more  popular  in  his  county  than  the  Baronet 
his  brother.  At  college  he  pulled  stroke-oar  in  the  Christ- 
church  boat,  and  had  thrashed  all  the  best  bruisers  of  the 
town.*'  He  earned  his  taste  for  boxing  and  athletic  exer- 
cises into  private  life ;  there  was  not  a  fight  within  twenty  miles 
at  which  he  was  not  present,  nor  a  race,  nor  a  coursing  match, 
nor  a  regatta,  nor  a  ball,  nor  an  election,  nor  a  visitation  dinner, 
nor  indeed  a  good  dinner  in  the  whole  county,  but  he  found 
means  to  attend  it.  You  might  see  his  ba3  -mare  and  gig-lamps 
a  score  of  miles  away  from  his  Rectory  House,  whenever  there 
was  an}'  dinner-party  at  Fuddleston,  or  at  Roxby,  or  at  Wap- 
shot  Hall,  or  at  the  great  lords  of  the  countj',  with  all  of  whom 
he  was  intimate.  He  had  a  fine  voice  ;  sang  "  A  southed}-  wind 
and  a  cloudy  sky;"  and  gave  the  whoop"  in  chorus  witb 
general  applause.  He  rode  to  hounds  in  a  pepper-and-salt 
IVock,  and  was  one  of  the  best  fishermen  in  the  county. 

Mrs.  Crawley,  the  Rector's  wife,  was  a  smart  little  body, 
who  wrote  this  worth}'  divine's  sermons.  Being  of  a  domestic 
turn,  and  keeping  the  house  a  great  deal  with  her  daughters, 
she  ruled  absolutely  within  the  Rectory,  wisely  giving  her  hus- 
band full  liberty  without.  He  was  welcome  to  come  and  go, 
and  dine  abroad  as  many  days  as  his  fancy  dictated,  for  Mrs. 
Crawley  was  a  saving  woman  and  knew  the  price  of  port  wine. 
Ever  since  Mrs.  Bute  carried  off  the  young  Rector  of  Queen's 
Crawley  (she  was  of  a  good  family,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Hector  MacTavish,  and  she  and  her  mother  played  for 
Bute  and  won  him  at  Hanowgate),  she  had  been  a  prudent 
and  thrifty  wife  to  him.  In  spite  of  her  care,  however,  he  was 
always  in  debt.  It  took  him  at  least  ten  years  to  pay  off  his 
college  bills  contracted  during  his  father's  lifetime.  In  the 
year  179-,  when  he  was  just  clear  of  these  encumbrances,  he 
gave  the  odds  of  100  to  1  (in  twenties)  against  Kangaroo,  who 
won  the  Derby.  The  Rector  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  money 
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at  a  ruinous  interest,  and  had  been  struggling  ever  since.  His 
sister  lielped  liiin  with  a  hundred  now  and  then,  but  of  course 
his  great  hope  was  in  her  death — when  ''hang  it"  (as  he 
would  saj  ),     Matilda  must  leave  me  half  her  money." 

So  that  the  Bamnet  and  his  brother  had  every  reason  which 
two  brothers  possibly  can  liave  for  being  by  the  ears.  Sir  Pitt 
had  had  the  better  of  Bute  in  innumerable  family  transactions. 
Young  Pitt  not  only  did  not  hunt,  but  set  up  a  meeting-house 
under  his  uncle's  very  nose.  Rawdon,  it  was  known,  was  to 
come  in  for  the  bulk  of  Miss  Crawley's  property.  These  money 
transactions  —  these  speculations  in  life  and  death  —  these  silent 
battles  for  reversionary  spoil  —  make  brothei-s  \ery  loving  to- 
wards each  other  in  Vanit}'  Fair.  I,  for  my  part,  have  known  a 
five-pound  note  to  interpose  and  knock  up  a  half-century's  attach- 
ment between  two  brethren  ;  and  can't  but  admire,  as  I  think 
what  a  fine  and  durable  thing  Love  is  among  worldl}'  people. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  arrival  of  such  a  personage 
as  Rebecca  at  Queen's  Crawley-,  and  her  gradual  establishment 
in  the  good  graces  of  all  people  there,  could  b^  unremarked  by 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley.  Mrs.  Bute,  who  knew  how  many  days  the 
sirloin  of  l>eef  lasted  at  the  Ilall ;  how  much  linen  was  got  ready 
at  the  great  wash ;  how  many  peaches  were  on  the  south  wall ; 
how  many  doses  her  ladyship  took  when  she  was  ill  —  for  such 
points  are  matters  of  intense  interest  to  certain  persons  in  the 
country'  —  Mrs.  Bute,  I  say,  could  not  pass  over  the  Ilall  gov- 
erness without  making  every  inquiry-  respecting  her  history  and 
chara^cter.  There  was  always  the  best  understanding  between 
the  serv'ants  at  the  Rectory  and  the  Ilall.  There  was  always  a 
good  glass  of  ale  in  the  kitchen  of  the  former  place  for  the  Ilall 
people,  whose  ordinary  drink  was  ver}' small  —  and,  indeed,  the 
Rector's  lady  knew  exactly  how  much  malt  went  to  every  barrel 
of  Hall  beer  —  ties  of  relationship  existed  between  the  Hall  and 
Rector}'  domestics,  as  between  their  masters ;  and  through  these 
channels  each  family  was  perfectly-  well  acquainted  with  the 
doings  of  the  other.  That,  b}'  the  way,  may  be  set  down  as  a 
general  remark.  When  you  and  3  0ur  brother  are  friends,  his 
doings  are  indifferent  to  you.  When  you  have  quarrelled,  all  his 
outgoings  and  incomings  30U  know,  as  if  3  0U  were  his  spy. 

Veiy-  soon  then  after  her  arrival,  Rebecca  began  to  take- a  reg- 
ular place  in  Mrs.  Crawley's  bulletin  from  the  Hall.  It  was  to 
this  effect :  —  The  black  porker's  killed  —  weighed  x  stone  — 
salted  the  sides  —  pig's  pudding  and  leg  of  pork  for  din- 
ner. Mr.  Cramp  from  Mudbury,  over  with  Sir  Pitt  al)oiit  put- 
ting John  Blackinore  in  gaol  —  Mr.  Pitt  at  meeting  (with  all 
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the  names  of  the  i)eople  who  attended)  —  my  lady  as  usual  — 
the  young  ladies  with  the  governess." 

Then  the  report  would  come  —  the  new  governess  be  a 
rare  manager  —  Sir  I^itt  l>e  very  sweet  on  her — Mr.  Crawley 
too — He  be  reading  tracts  to  her — '*What  an  abandoned 
wretch ! "  said  little,  eager,  active,  black-faced  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley. 

Finally,  the  reports  were  that  the  governess  had  "  come 
round"  everyl)ody,  wrote  Sir  Pitt's  letters,  did  his  business, 
managed  his  accounts  —  had  the  upper  hand  of  tlie  whole  bouse, 
my  lady,  Mr.  Crawle}',  the  girls  and  all  —  at  which  Mrs.  Craw- 
ley declared  she  was  an  artftil  hussy,  and  had  some  dreadful 
designs  in  view.  Thus  the  doings  at  the  Hall  were  the  great 
food  for  conversation  at  the  Rector}',  and  Mrs.  Bute's  bright 
eyes  spied  out  everything  that  took  place  in  the  enemy's  camp  — 
everj'thing  and  a  great  deal  besides. 

"  BfRS.   BOTE   CRAWLEY   TO   MISS    PINKERTON,    THE  MAIX, 
CHISWICK. 

"  Rectory,  Qceen^s  Crawley,  December  — ^. 

*'  My  dear  Madam,  —  Althoup^h  it  18  so  many  years  since  1  profited  by 
your  delightful  and  invaluable  instructions,  yet  I  have  erw retained  the^/bndest 
and  most  reverential  regard  for  Miss  Pinkerton,  and  deur  Chiswick.  I  hope 
your  health  is  good.  The  world  and  the  cause  of  education  cannot  afford  to 
lose  Miss  Pinkerton  for  many  many  years.  When  my  friend,  Lady  Fuddle- 
ston,  mentioned  that  her  dear  girls  required  an  instructress  (I  am  loo  poor 
to  engage  a  governess  for  mine,  but  was  I  not  educated  at  Chiswick  ? )  — 
*  Who/  I  exclaimed,  *  can  we  consult  but  the  excellent,  the  incomparable 
Miss  Pinkerton  ?  '  In  a  word,  have  you,  dear  madam,  any  ladies  on  your 
list,  wliose  services  might  be  made  available  to  my  kind  friend  and  neigh- 
bor ?    I  assure  you  she  will  take  no  governess  but  of  your  choosing, 

"  My  dear  husband  is  pleased  to  say  that  he  likes  everytJu'ng  which  comes 
from  Miss  Pinkerton's  school.  How  I  wish  I  could  present  him  and  my  be- 
loved girls  to  the  friend  of  my  youth,  and  the  admired  of  the  great  lexi- 
cographer of  our  country  !  If  you  ever  travel  into  Hampshire,  Mr.  Crawley 
begs  me  to  say,  he  hopes  you  will  adorn  our  rural  rectory  with  your  pres- 
ence.  'Tis  the  humble  but  happy  home  of 

"  Your  affectionate 

"Martha  Crawley. 

"P.S.  Mr.  Crawley's  brother,  the  Baronet,  with  whom  we  are  not, 
alas !  upon  those  terms  of  unity  in  which  it  becomes  brethren  to  dwell,  has  a 
governess  for  his  little  girls,  who,  I  am  told,  had  the  gowl  fortune  to  be 
educated  at  Chiswick.  I  hear  various  reports  of  her;  and  as  I  have  the 
tenderest  interest  in  my  dearest  little  nieces,  whom  I  wish, in  spite  of  family 
differences,  to  see  among  my  own  children  —  and  as  I  long  to  be  attentive 
to  any  fmjnl  of  yours -—do,  my  dear  Miss  Pinkerton,  tell  nie  the  history  of  this 
young  lady,  whom,  for  your  sake,  1  am  most  anxious  to  befriend.  — M.  C." 
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MISS  PINKEBTON  TO  MRS.  BUTE  CRAWLEY. 

"Johnson  Hodsb,  Chiswick,  Dec.  18—. 

"Dbab  Madaji,  —  I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  polite  com- 
manication,  to  which  1  promptly  reply.  'Tis  most  gratifying  to  one  in  my 
most  arduous  position  to  find  that  my  maternal  cares  have  elicited  a  re- 
sponsive affection ;  and  to  recognize  in  the  amiable  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  my 
excellent  pupil  of  former  years^Me  $prifjhtly  and  accomplishe.d  Miss  Martha 
MacTavish.  1  am  happy  to  have  under  my  charge  now  the  daughters  of 
many  of  those  who  were  your  contemporaries  at  my  establishment  —  wlmt 
pleasure  it  would  give  me  if  your  own  beloved  young  ladies  liad  need  of 
my  iiwtructive  superintendence ! 

"  Fre«en!ing  my  respectful  compliments  to  Lady  Fuddleston,!  have  the 
honor  (epistolarily )  to  introduce  to  her  ladyship  my  two  friends.  Miss  Tuffin 
and  Miss  Hawky. 

"  Eitlier  of  these  young  ladies  is  perfectly  qualified  to  instruct  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew ;  in  mathematics  and  history ;  in 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  geography  ;  in  music,  vocal  and  instrumental ; 
in  dancing,  without  the  aid  of  a  master ;  and  in  the  elements  of  natural 
sdences.  In  the  use  of  the  globes  both  are  proficients.  In  addition  to 
these.  Miss  Tuffln,  who  is  daughter  of  the  late  Reverend  Thomas  Tuffin 
(Fellow  of  Corpus  College,  Cambridge),  can  instruct  in  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage, and  the  elements  of  Constitutional  law.  But  as  she  is  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  of  exceedingly  pleasing  personal  appearance,  perhaps 
this  young  lady  may  be  objectionable  in  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddleston's 
family. 

Mi^s  Letitia  Hawky,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  personally  well-favored. 
She  is  twenty-nine;  her  face  is  much  pitted  with  the  small-pox.  She  has 
a  halt  in  her  gait,  red  hair,  and  a  trifling  obliquity  of  vision.  Both  ladies 
are  endowed  with  eoery  moral  and  reh'tjious  virtue.  Their  terms,  of  course, 
are  such  as  their  acconiplishments  merit.  With  my  most  grateful  respects 
to  the  Reverend  Bute  Crawley,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

**  Dear  madam,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"BaRBABA  PlNKERTON. 

"  P.S.  The  Miss  Sharp,  whom  you  mention  as  governess  to  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley,  Bart,  M.P.,  was  a  pupil  of  mine,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  in 
her  disfavor.  Though  her  appearance  is  disagreeable,  we  cannot  control 
the  operations  of  nature :  and  though  her  parents  were  disreputable  (her 
Either  being  a  painter,  several  times  bankrupt ;  and  her  mother,  as  I  have 
since  learned,  with  horror,  a  dancer  at  the  Opera) ;  yet  her  talents  are 
considerable,  and  I  cannot  regret  that  I  received  her  out  of  clMritif.  My 
dread  is,  lest  the  principles  of  the  mother  —  who  was  representee!  to  me  as 
a  French  Countess,  forced  to  emigrate  in  the  late  revolutionary  horrors; 
but  who,  as  I  have  since  found,  was  a  person  of  the  wry  bicett  order  and 
morals  —  should  at  any  time  prove  to  be  hereditary  in  the  unhappy  young 
woman  whom  I  took  as  an  outcast.  But  her  principles  have  hitherto  been 
correct  (I  believe),  and  I  am  sure  nothing  will  occur  to  injure  them  in  the 
elegant  and  refined  circle  of  the  eminent  Sir  Pitt  Crawley." 

"MISS  REBECCA  SHARP  TO  MISS  AMELIA  SEDLEY. 

"  I  have  not  written  to  niy  beloved  Amelia  for  these  many  weeks  past, 
for  what  news  was  there  to  tell  of  the  sayings  and  doings  at  Humdrum 
Hall,  aa  I  have  christened  it ;  and  what  do  you  care  whether  the  tuniip 
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crop  is  good  or  bad  ;  whether  the  fat  pig  weighed  thirteen  stone  or  four- 
teen ;  and  whether  the  beasts  thrive  well  upon  mangelwurzel  ?  Every  day 
since  I  last  wrote  has  been  like  its  neighbor.  Before  breakfast,  a  walk 
with  Sir  Titt  and  liis  spud ;  after  breakfast,  studies  (such  as  tliey  are)  in 
tlic  school-room ;  after  school-room,  reading  and  writing  about  lawyers, 
leases,  coal-mines,  canals,  with  Sir  Pitt  (wliose  secretary  I  am  become); 
after  dinner,  Mr.  Crawley's  discourses  or  tlie  Baronet's  backgammon; 
during  both  of  which  amusements  my  lady  loolcs  on  with  equal  placidity. 
She  has  become  rather  more  interesting  hy  being  ailing  of  late,  which  has 
brought  a  new  visitor  to  the  Hall,  in  the  person  of  a  young  doctor.  Well, 
my  dear,  young  women  need  never  despair.  The  young  doctor  gave  a  cer- 
tain friend  of  yours  to  understand  that,  if  she  chose  to  ho  Mrs.  Glauber,  she 
was  welcome  to  ornament  the  surgery  !  I  told  his  impudence  that  the  gilt 
pestle  and  mortar  was  quite  ornament  enough ;  as  if  I  was  bom,  indeed, 
to  be  a  country  surgeon's  wife!  Mr.  Glauber  went  home  seriously  indis- 
posed at  Ids  rebuff,  took  a  cooling  draught,  and  is  now  quite  cured.  Sir 
Pitt  applauded  my  resolution  highly  ;  he  would  be  sorry  to  lose  his  little 
secretary,  I  think ;  and  I  believe  the  old  wretch  likes  me  as  much  as  it  is 
ui  his  nature  to  like  any  one.  Marry,  indeed !  and  with  a  coimtry  apothe- 
cary, after  No,  no,  one  cannot  so  soon  forget  old  associations,  about 

which  I  will  talk  no  more.    Let  us  return  to  Humdrum  Hall. 

*'  For  some  time  past  it  is  Humdrum  Hall  no  longer.  My  dear.  Miss 
Crawley  has  arrived  with  her  fat  horses,  fat  servants,  fat  spaniel  —  the 
great  rich  Miss  Crawley,  with  seventy  thousand  pounds  in  the  five  per 
cents,  whom,  or  I  had  bettor  say  irm'cA,  her  two  brothers  adore.  She 
looks  very  apoplectic,  the  dear  soul ;  no  wonder  her  brothers  are  anxious 
al>out  her.  You  should  see  them  struggling  to  settle  her  cushions,  or  to 
hand  her  coffee  !  *  When  1  come  into  the  country,'  she  says  (for  she  has 
a  great  deal  of  humor),  'I  leave  my  toady.  Miss  Briggs,  at  home.  My 
brothers  are  my  toadies  here,  my  dear,  and  a  pretty  pair  they  are !  * 

**  When  she  conies  into  the  country  our  Hall  is  thn>wn  open,  and  for  a 
month,  at  least,  you  would  fancy  old  Sir  Walpole  was  come  to  life  again. 
Wo  have  dinner-parties,  and  drive  out  in  the  coach-and-four  —  the  footmen 
put  on  their  newest  canary -colored  liveries ;  we  drhik  claret  and  cham- 
pagne as  if  we  were  accustomed  to  it  every  day.  We  have  wax  candles 
in  the  school-room,  and  fires  to  warm  ourselves  with.  Lady  Crawley  is 
made  to  put  on  the  brightest  pea-green  in  her  wardrobe,  and  my  pupils 
leave  off  their  thick  shoes  and  tight  old  .tartan  pelisses,  and  wear  siUc 
stockings  and  muslin  frocks,  as  fashionable  baronets'  daughters  should. 
Uose  came  in  yesterday  in  a  sad  plight  —  the  Wiltshire  sow  (an  enormous 
pet  of  hers)  ran  her  down,  and  destroyed  a  most  lovely  flowered  lilac  silk 
dress  by  dancing  over  it — had  this  happened  a  week  ago.  Sir  Pitt  would 
have  sworn  frightfully,  have  boxed  the  poor  wretch's  ears,  and  put  lier 
upon  bread  and  water  for  a  month.  All  he  said  was, '  I'll  serve  you  out. 
Miss,  when  your  aunt's  gone,'  and  laughed  off  the  accident  as  quite  trivial. 
Let  us  ho\Hi  his  wrath  will  have  passed  away  before  Miss  Crawley's  de- 
parture. I  hope  so,  for  Miss  Rose's  sake,  I  am  sure.  What  a  charming 
reconciler  and  peace-maker  money  is  ! 

"  Another  admirable  effect  of  Miss  Crawley  and  her  seventy  thousand 
pounds  is  to  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers  Crawley.  I  mean 
the  Baronet  and  the  Rector,  not  owr  brothers  —  but  the  former,  who  liate 
each  other  all  the  year  round,  become  quite  loving  at  Christmas.  I  wrote 
to  you  last  year  how  the  abominable  horae  racing  Kector  was  in  the  habit 
of  preaching  clumsy  sermons  at  us  at  church,  and  how  Sir  Pitt  snored  in 
answer.    When  Miss  Crawley  arrives  there  is  no  such  thing  as  quarrelling 
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heanl  of  —  the  Hall  rlgfts  the  Rectory,  and  vice  versA  —  the  parson  and  the 
Baronet  talk  about  the  pigs  ami  the  poachers,  and  the  county  business,  in 
the  most  affable  manner,  and  without  quarrelling  in  their  cups,  I  believe 

—  Indeed  Miss  Crawley  won't  hear  of  their  quarrelling,  and  vows  tliat  she 
will  leave  her  money  to  the  Shropshire  Crawleys  if  they  offend  her.  If 
they  were  clever  people,  those  Shropshire  Crawleys,  tliey  might  have  it 
all,  I  think ;  bnt  the  Shropshire  Crawley  is  a  clergyman  like  his  Hamp- 
shire cousin,  and  mortally  offended  Miss  Crawley  (who  had  fled  thither  in 
a  ftt  of  rage  against  her  impracticable  brethren)  by  some  strait-laced 
notions  of  morality.    He  would  have  prayers  in  the  house,  I  believe. 

-  "  Our  sermon-books  are  shut  up  when  Miss  Crawley  arrives,  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  whom  she  abominates,  finds  it  convenient  to  go  to  town.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  young  dandy  —  *  blood,*  I  believe,  is  the  term  —  Captain 
Crawley  makes  his  appearance,  and  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  person  he  is. 

"  Well,  he  is  a  very  large  young  dandy.  He  is  six  feet  high,  and 
speaks  with  a  great  voice  ;  and  swears  a  great  deal ;  and  orders  about  the 
servants,  who  all  adore  him  nevertheless ;  for  he  is  very  generous  of  his 
money,  and  the  domestics  wjll  do  anything  for  him.  Last  week  the  keep- 
ers almost  killed  a  bailiff  and  his  man  who  came  down  from  London  to 
arrest  the  Captain,  and  who  were  found  lurking  about  the  Park  wall  — 
they  beat  them,  ducked  them,  and  were  going  to  shoot  them  for  poachers, 
but  the  Baronet  interfered. 

"  The  Captain  has  a  hearty  contempt  for  his  father,  I  can  see,  and  calls 
him  an  old  /m/,  an  old  sno6,  an  old  chato^con,  and  numberless  otlier  pretty 
names.  He  has  a  dreadful  reputation  among  the  ladies.  He  brings  his  hunt- 
ers home  with  him,  lives  with  the  Squires  of  the  county,  asks  whom  he 
pleases  to  dinner,  and  Sir  Pitt  dares  not  say  no,  for  fear  of  offending  Miss 
Crawley,  and  missing  his  legacy  when  she  dies  of  her  apoplexy.  Shall  I 
tell  you  a  compliment  the  Captain  paid  me?  I  must,  it  is  so  pretty.  One 
evening  we  actually  had  a  dance ;  there  was  Sir  Huddlcston  Fuddleston 
and  his  family,  Sir  Giles  Wapshot  and  his  young  ladies,  and  I  don't  know 
how  many  more.  Well,  I  heard  him  say  — '  By  Jove,  she 's  a  neat^  little 
filly !' meaning  your  humble  servant;  and  he  did  me  the  honor  to  dance 
two  country-dances  with  me.  He  gets  on  pretty  gayly  with  the  young 
Squires,  witli  whom  he  drinks,  bets,  rides,  and  talks  about  hunting  and 
shooting ;  but  he  says  the  country  girls  are  Itores ;  indeed,  I  don't  think  he 
is  far  wrong.  You  should  see  the  contempt  with  which  they  look  down 
on  poor  me!  When  they  dance  I  sit  and  play  the  piano  very  demurely; 
but  the  other  night,  coming  in  rather  flushed  from  the  dining-room,  and 
seeing  me  employed  in  this  way,  he  swore  out  loud  that  I  was  the  best 
dancer  in  the  room,  and  took  a  great  oath  that  he  would  have  the  fiddlers 
from  Mudbury. 

"*ril  go  and  play  a  country-dance,'  said  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  very 
readily  (she  is  a  little,  black-faced  old  woman  in  a  turban,  rather  crooked, 
and  with  very  twinkling  eyes) ;  and  after  the  Captain  and  your  poor  little 
Rebecca  had  performed  a  dance  together,  do  you  know  she  actually  did  lue 
the  honor  to  compliment  me  upon  niy  steps !  Such  a  thing  was  never 
lieanl  of  before ;  the  proud  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  first  cousin  to  the  Earl  of 
Tiptoff,  who  won't  condescend  to  visit  I^ady  Crawley,  except  when  her 
sister  is  in  the  country.  Poor  Lady  Crawley  !  during  most  part  of  these 
gayeties,  she  is  up  stairs  taking  pills. 

"  Mrs.  Bute  has  all  of  a  sudden  taken  a  great  fancy  to  me.  '  My  dear 
Miss  Sharp,*  she  says,  *  why  not  bring  over  your  girls  to  the  Rectory?  — 
their  cousins  will  be  so  happy  to  see  them.*   I  know  what  she  means. 
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Signor  Clemen ti  did  not  teach  us  the  piano  for  nothing ;  at  which  price 
Mrs.  Bute  hopes  to  get  a  professor  for  her  children  I  can  see  through  her 
schemes,  as  though  she  told  them  to  me ;  but  I  shall  go,  as  1  am  determined 
to  make  myself  agreeable  —  is  it  not  a  poor  governess's  duty,  who  has  not 
a  friend  or  protector  in  the  world  ?  The  Rector's  wife  paid  me  a  score  of 
compliments  about  the  progress  my  pupils  made,  and  thouglit,  no  doubt,  to 
touch  my  lieart  —  poor,  simple,  country  soul! — as  if  I  cared  a  fig  about 
my  pupils ! 

"  Your  India  muslin  and  your  pink  silk,  dearest  Amelia,  are  said  to 
become  me  very  well.  They  are  a  good  deal  worn  now  ;  but,  you  know, 
we  poor  girls  can't  afford  aes  /raiches  toilettes.  Happy,  happy  you  !  wlio 
have  but  to  drive  to  St.  James's  Street,  and  a  dear  mother  who  will  give 
you  anything  you  ask.   Farewell,  dearest  girl, 

*'  Your  affectionate 

"  Rbbecca. 

'*  P.S.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  faces  of  tite  Miss  Blackbrooks 
(Admiral  Black  brook's  daughters,  niy  dear),  fine  young  ladies,  with  dresses 
from  London,  when  Captain  Rawdon  selected  poor  me  for  a  partner !  " 

When  Mra.  Bute  Crawley'  (whose  artifices  our  ingenious 
Rebecca  had  so  soon  discovered)  had  procured  from  Miss  Sharp 
the  promise  of  a  visit,  she  induced  the  all-powerful  Miss  Craw- 
ley to  make  the  necessary  application  to  Sir  Pitt,  and  the  good 
natured  old  lady,  who  loved  to  he  gay  herself,  and  to  see  every 
one  gay  and  happy  round  al)out  her,  was  quite  charmed,  and 
read}'  to  establish  a  reconciliation  and  intimacy  between  her 
two  brothers.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  young  people 
of  both  families  should  visit  each  other  frequently  for  the  future, 
and  the  friendship  of  course  lasted  as  long  as  the  jovial  old 
mediatrix  was  there  to  keep  the  peace. 

Why  did  30U  ask  that  scoundrel,  Rawdon  Crawley,  to 
dine?  "  said  the  Rector  to  his  lad}',  as  they  were  walking  home 
through  the  park.  ^'  /  don't  want  thq  fellow.  He  looks  down 
upon  us  country  people  as  so  man}*  blackamoors.  He's  never 
content  unless  he  gets  my  3'ellow-sealed  wine,  which  costs  me 
ten  shillings  a  bottle,  hang  him  !  Besides,  he's  such  an  infernal 
character  —  he's  a  gambler  —  he's  a  drunkard  —  he's  a  profli- 
gate in  eveiy  waj'.  He  shot  a  man  in  a  duel  —  he's  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  and  he's  robbed  me  and  mine  of  the  best  part 
of  Miss  Crawley's  fortune.  Waxy  says  she  has  him  '*  —  here 
the  Rector  shook  his  fist  at  the  moon,  with  something  very  like 

an  oath,  and  added,  in  a  melancholious  tone  —  "  ,  down  in 

her  will  for  fiftv  thousand ;  and  there  won't  be  above  thirtj'  to 
divide." 

\'  I  think  she's  going,"  said  the  Rector's  wife.  "  She  was 
very  red  in  the  face  when  we  left  dinner.  I  was  obliged  to 
unlace  her." 
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"  She  drank  seven  glasses  of  champagne,"  said  the  reverend 
gentleman,  in  a  low  voice;  ''and  liltby  champagne  it  is,  too, 
that  my  brother  poisons  us  with  —  but  you  women  never  know 
whafs  what" 

"  We  know  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley. 
She  drank  eheny-brandy  alter  dinner,"  continued  his 
Reverence,  ''and  took  cura^oa  with  her  coffee,  /wouldn't 
take  a  glass  for  a  five-pound  note :  it  kills  me  with  heart-burn. 
She  can't  stand  it,  Mrs.  Crawley  —  she  must  go — flesh  and 
blood  won't  bear  it !  and  I  lay  five  to  two,  Matilda  drops  in  a 
year." 

Indulging  in  these  solemn  speculations,  and  thinking  about 
his  debts,  and  his  son  Jim  at  College,  and  Frank  at  Woolwich, 
and  the  four  girls,  who  werc  no  beauties,  poor  things,  and  would 
not  have  a  penny  but  what  the}-  got  from  the  aunt's  expected 
l^acy,  the  Rector  and  his  lady  walked  on  for  a  while. 

Pitt  can't  be  such  an  infernal  villain  as  to  sell  the  reversion 
of  the  living.  And  that  Methodist  milksop  of  an  eldest  son 
looks  to  Parliament,"  continued  Mr.  Crawley,  after  a  pause. 

Sir  Pitt  Crawley  will  do  an3  thing,"  said  the  Rector's  wife. 
'*Wc  must  get  Miss  Crawlej'  to  make  him  promise  it  to 
James." 

Pitt  will  promise  an3'thing,"  replied  the  brother. ,  lie 
promised  he'd  pay  my  college  bills,  when  my  father  died ;  he 
promised  he'd  build  the  new  wing  to  the  Rectory  ;  he  promised 
he'd  let  me  have  Jibb's  field  and  the  Six-acre  Meadow  —  and 
much  he  executed  his  promises  !  And  it's  to  this  man's  son  — 
this  scoundrel,  gambler,  swindler,  murderer  of  a  Rawdon  Craw- 
lej',  that  Matilda  leaves  the  bulk  of  her  mone^-.  I  say  it's  un- 
christian. B3'  Jove,  it  is.  The  infamous  dog  has  got  every 
vice  except  hypocrisy,  and  that  belongs  to  his  brother." 

Hush,  my  dearest  love !  we're  in  Sir  Pitt's  grounds," 
interposed  his  wife. 

1  say  he  has  got  every  vice,  Mrs.  Crawley.  Don't,  Ma'am, 
bully  me.  Didn't  he  shoot  Captain  Marker?  Didn't  he  rob 
young  Lord  Dovedale  at  the  Cocoa-Tree?  Didn't  he  ci-oss  the 
fight  between  Bill  Soames  and  the  Cheshire  Trump,  by  which  1 
lost  forty  pound  ?  You  know  he  did ;  and  as  for  the  women, 
^hy,  3'ou  heard  that  before  me,  in  my  own  magistrate's 
room  —  " 

For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Crawley,"  said  the  lady,  "  spare 
me  the  details." 

"  And  3'ou  asked  this  villain  into  3'our  house ! "  continued 
tlie  exasperated  Rector.      You,  the  mother  of  a  young  fam- 
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ily  —  the  wife  of  a  clergjman  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
Jove!"  ^  , 

''Bute  Crawley,  you  are  a  fool,"  said  the  Rectors  wife, 

scornfully. 

*'  Well,  Ma'am,  fool  or  not  —  and  I  don't 'say,  Martha,  I  m 
so  clever  as  you  arc,  I  never  did.  But  I  won't  meet  Rawdon 
Crawley,  that's  flat.  Til  go  over  to  Huddleston,  that  I  will, 
and  see  his  black  gi-cyhound,  Mi-s.  Crawley;  and  I'll  run 
Lancelot  against  him  for  fifty.  By  Jove,  I  will ;  or  against 
any  dog  in  England.  But  I  won't  meet  that  beast  Rawdon 
Crawley." 

"Mr.  Crawley,  you  are  intoxicated,  as  usual,"  replied  his 
wife.  And  the  next  morning,  when  the  Rector  woke,  and 
called  for  small  beer,  she  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  to 
visit  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddleston  on  Saturday,  and  as  he  knew 
he  should  have  a  wet  night,  it  was  agreed  that  he  might  gallop 
back  again  in  time  for  church  on  Sunday  morning.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  parishioners  of  Crawley  were  equally 
happy  in  their  squire  and  in  their  rector. 

Miss  Crawley  had  not  long  been  established  at  the  Hall 
before  Rebecca's  fascinations  had  won  the  heart  of  that  good- 
natured  London  rake,  they  had  of  the  country  innocents 
whom  we  have  been  describing.  Taking  her  accustomed  drive, 
one  day,  she  thought  fit  to  order  that  "  that  little  goveniess" 
should  acc*ompany  her  to  Mudbury.  Before  thej'  had  returned 
Rebecca  had  made  a  conquest  of  her ;  having  made  her  laugh  four 
times,  and  amused  her  duiing  the  whole  of  the  little  journey. 

"  Not  let  Miss  Sharp  dine  at  table ! "  said  she  to  Sir  Pitt, 
who  had  arranged  a  dinner  of  ceremony,  and  asked  all  the 
neighbonng  baronets.  "  My  dear  creature,  do  you  suppose 
I  can  talk  about  the  nursery  with  Lady  Fuddleston,  or  discuss 
justices'  business  with  that  goose,  old  Sir  Giles  Wapshot?  I 
insist  upon  Miss  Sharp  appearing.  Let  Lady  Crawley  remain 
up  stairs,  if  there  is  no  room.  But  little  Miss  Sharp!  Why, 
she's  the  only  person  fit  to  talk  to  in  the  county ! " 

Of  course,  after  such  a  i>eremptor3'  order  as  this.  Miss  Sharp, 
the  governess,  received  commands  to  dine  with  the  illustrious 
company  below  stairs.  And  when  Sir  Huddleston  had,  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  handed  Miss  Crawley  into  dinner, 
and  was  preparing  to  take  his  place  by  her  side,  the  old  lady 
cried  out,  in  a  shrill  voice,  "Becky  Sharp!  Miss  Sharp! 
Come  you  and  sit  by  me  and  amuse  me  ;  and  let  Sir  Huddleston 
sit  by  Lady  Wapshot." 
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When  the  parties  were  over,  and  the  carnages  had  rolled 
away,  the  insatiable  Miss  Crawley  would  say,  Come  to  my 
dressing-room,  Becky,  and  let  us  abuse  the  company,"  —  which, 
between  them,  this  pair  of  friends  did  perfectl}'.  Old  Sir 
Huddleston  wheezed  a  great  deal  at  dinner ;  Sir  Giles  Wapshot 
had  a  particularl}'  noisy  manner  of  imbibing  his  soup,  and  her 
ladyship  a  wink  of  the  left  e3'e ;  all  of  which  Becky  caricatui-ed 
to  admiration  ;  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  the  nighf  s  conversa- 
tion ;  the  politics ;  the  war ;  the  quarter-sessions ;  the  famous 
ran  with  the  H.  H.,  and  those  heavy  and  dreaiy^  themes,  about 
which  countT}'  gentlemen  converse.  As  for  the  Misses  Wap- 
shots*  toilettes  and  Lad}'  Fuddleston's  famous  yellow  hat.  Miss 
Sharp  tore  them  to  tattei-s,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  her 
audience. 

My  dear,  you  are  a  perfect  trouvmUe^**  Miss  Crawley  would 
say.  I  wish  you  could  come  to  me  in  London,  but  I  couldu*t 
make  a  butt  of  you  as  I  do  of  poor  Briggs  —  no,  no,  3'ou  little 
sly  creature  ;  you  are  too  clever  —  Isn't  she.  Firkin  ?  " 

Mrs.  Firkin  (who  was  dressing  the  verj'  small  remnant  of 
hair  which  remained  on  Miss  Crawley's  pate)  flung  up  her 
head  and  said,  ''I  think  Miss  1*  very  clever,"  with  the  most 
killing  sarcastic  air.  In  fact,  Mi's.  Firkin  had  that  natural 
jealousy  which  is  one  of  the  main  principles  of  eveiy  honest 
woman. 

After  rebuffing  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddleston,  Miss  Crawley 
ordered  that  Rawdon  Crawley  should  lead  her  into  dinner  every 
day,  and  that  Becky  should  follow  with  her  cushion  —  or  else 
she  would  have  Beck3's  arm  and  Rawdon  with  the  pillow. 

We  must  sit  together,"  she  said.  We're  the  only  three 
Christians  in  the  county,  my  love"  —  in  which  case,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  county  of 
Hants. 

Besides  being  such  a  fine  religionist,  Miss  Crawley  was,  as 
we  have  said,  an  Ultra-liberal  in  opinions,  and  alwa^'s  took 
occasion  to  express  these  in  the  most  candid  manner. 

What  is  birth,  my  dear?"  she  would  saj'  to  Rebecca  — 

Ix)ok  at  my  brother  Pitt ;  look  at  the  Huddlestons,  who  have 
been  here  since  Henry  IL  ;  look  at  poor  Bute  at  the  parsonage  ; 
—  is  any  one  of  them  equal  to  you  in  intelligence  or  breeding? 
Equal  to  you  —  they  are  not  even  equal  to  poor  dear  Briggs, 
niy  companion,  or  Bowls,  my  butler.  You,  my  love,  are  a 
little  paragon  —  positively  a  little  jewel  —  You  have  more 
brains  than  half  the  shire  —  if  merit  had  its  reward,  you  ought 
to  be  a  Duchess  —  no,  there  ought  to  be  no  duchesses  at  all  — 
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but  you  oaght  to  have  no  superi(W,  and  I  consider  3-oa,  ni3'  lore, 
as  my  equal  in  every  respect ;  and  —  will  you  put  sonie  coals 
on  the  fire,  my  dear ;  and  will  3  ou  pick  this  dress  of  mine,  and 
alter  it,  you  who  can  do  it  so  well  ?  "  80  this  old  philanthropist 
used  to  make  her  equal  run  of  her  errands,  execute  her  milli- 
nery, and  read  her  to  sleep  with  French  novels,  ever3'  night. 

At  this  time,  as  some  old  readers  ma3'  recollect,  the  genteel 
world  had  been  thrown  into  a  considerable  state  of  excitement, 
by  two  events,  which,  as  the  papers  say,  might  give  emplo3'- 
ment  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Ensign  Shafton  had 
run  awa3'  with  Lad3'  Barbara  Fitzurse,  the  Earl  of  Bruin's 
daughter  and  heiress  ;  and  poor  Vere  Vane,  a  gentleman  who, 
up  to  fort3-,  had  maintained  a  most  respectable  character  and 
reared  a  numerous  family,  suddenl3'  and  outrageousl3'  left  his 
home,  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Kougemont,  the  actress,  who  was 
8ixt3'-five  3'ears  of  age. 

"That  was  the  most  beautiful  part  of  dear  Lord  Nelson's 
character,"  Miss  Crawle3"  said.  *'  He  went  to  the  deuce  for  a 
woman.  There  must  be  good  in  a  man  who  will  do  that.  I 
adore  all  imprudent  matches.  —  What  I  like  best,  is  for  a 
nobleman  to  marry  a  miller's  daughter,  as  Lord  Flowerdale  did 
—  it  makes  all  the  women  so  angr3'  —  I  wish  some  great  man 
would  run  awa3^  with  ycm,  my  dear;  I'm  sure  you're  prett}' 
enough." 

Two  post-boys  !  —  Oh,  it  would  be  delightful ! "  Rebecca 
owned. 

"  And  what  I  like  next  best,  is,  for  a  poor  fellow  to  run 
awa3'  with  a  rich  girl.  1  have  set  my  heart  on  Rawdon  running 
awa3*  with  some  one." 

A  rich  some  one,  or  a  poor  some  one?" 

''Why,  you  goose !  Rawdon  has  not  a  shilling  but  what  I 
give  him.  He  is  crible  de  detles  —  he  must  repair  his  foitunes, 
and  succeed  in  the  world." 

"  Is  he  very  clever?  "  Rebecca  asked. 

''Clever,  ray  love?  —  not  an  idea  in  the  world  be3*ond  his 
horses,  and  his  regiment,  and  his  hunting,  and  his  pla3' ;  but  _ 
he  must  succeed  —  he's  so  delightfull3*  wicked.  Don't  you 
know  he  has  hit  a  man,  and  shot  an  injured  father  through  the 
hat  onl3'?  He's  adored  in  his  regiment;  and  all  the  3'oung 
men  at  Wattier's  and  the  Cocoa-Tree  swear  b3'  him." 

When  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  wrote  to  her  beloved  friend  the 
account  of  the  little  ball  at  Queen's  Crawly,  and  the  manner 
in  which,  for  the  fii-st  time,  Captain  Crawle3'  had  distinguished 
her,  she  did  not,  strange  to  relate,  give  an  altogether  accurate 
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accoant  of  the  transaction.  The  Captain  had  distinguished  her 
a  great  number  of  times  before.  The  Captaiu  liad  met  her  in 
a  half-score  of  walks.  The  Captain  had  lighted  upon  her  in  a 
half-hundred  of  corridors  and  passages.  The  Captain  had 
hung  over  her  piano  twenty'  times  of  an  evening  (my  Lady  was 
now  up  stairs,  being  ill,  and  nobody  heeded  her)  as  Miss  Sharp 
sang.  The  Captain  had  written  her  notes  (the  best  that  the 
great  blundering  dragoon  could  devise  and  spell ;  but  dulness 
gets  on  as  well  as  any  other  quality'  with  women).  But  when 
he  put  the  first  of  the  notes  into  the  leaves  of  the  song  she  was 
singing,  the  little  governess,  rising  and  looking  him  steadil}'  in 
the  face,  took  up  the  triangular  missive  daintily,  and  -waved  it 
about  as  if  it  were  a  cocked  hat,  and  she,  advancing  to  the 
enemy,  popped  the  note  into  the  fire,  and  made  him  a  very  low 
curtly,  and  went  back  to  her  place,  and  began  to  sing  away 
again  more  merrily  than  ever. 

"What's  that?"  said  Miss  Crawley,  interrupted  in  her 
after-dinner  doze  by  the  stoppage  of  the  music. 

"  It's  a  false  note,"  Miss  Sharp  said,  with  a  laugh ;  and 
Rawdon  Crawley  fumed  with  rage  and  mortification. 

Seeing  the  evident  partiality  of  Miss  Crawley  for  the  new 
governess,  how  good  it  was  of  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  not  to  be 
jealous,  and  to  welcome  the  young  lady  to  the  Rectory,  and  not 
only  her,  but  Rawdon  Crawlej',  her  husband's  rival  in  the  Old 
Maid's  five  per  cents !  They  became  very  fond  of  each  other's 
society,  Mre.  Crawley  and  her  nephew.  He  gave  up  hunting : 
he  declined  entertainments  at  Fuddleston :  he  would  not  dine 
with  the  mess  of  the  depot  at  Mudbury :  his  great  pleasure  was 
to  stroll  over  to  Crawley  parsonage  —  whither  Miss  Crawley 
came  too ;  and  as  their  mamma  was  ill,  why  not  the  childi*en 
with  Miss  Sharp?  So  the  children  (little  dears!)  came  with 
Miss  Sharp ;  and  of  an  evening  some  of  the  party  would  walk 
back  together.  Not  Miss  Crawley  —  she  prefened  her  carriage 
—  but  the  walk  over  the  Rectory  fields,  and  in  at  the  little 
park  wicket,  and  through  the  dark  plantation,  and  up  the 
checkered  avenue  to  Queen's  Crawle^',  was  charming  in  the 
moonlight  to  two  such  lovers  of  the  picturesque  as  the  Captain 
and  Miss  Rebecca. 

'*  Oh,  those  stars,  those  stars ! "  Miss  Rebecca  would  say, 
turning  her  twinkling  green  e3'es  up  towards  them.  "I  feel 
myself  almost  a  spirit  when  I  gaze  upon  them." 

"Oh  —  ah  —  Gad  —  yes,  so  do  I  exactly,  Miss  Sharp,"  the 
other  enthusiast  replied.  "  You  don't  mind  my  cigar,  do  you. 
Miss  Shai-p?"  Miss  Sharp  loved  the  smell  of  a  cigar  out  of 
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doors  beyond  everything  in  the  world  —  and  she  just  tasted  one 
too,  in  the  prettiest  way  possible,  and  gave  a  little  puff,  and  a 
little  scream,  and  a  little  giggle,  and  restored  the  delicacy  to 
the  Captain ;  who  twirled  his  moustache,  and  straightway 
puffed  it  into  a  blaze  that  glowed  quite  red  in  the  dark  planta- 
tion, and  swore  —  Jove  —  aw  —  Gad  —  aw  —  if  s  the  finest 
segaw  I  ever  smoked  in  the  world  aw,"  for  his  intellect  and 
conversation  were  alike  brilliant  and  becoming  to  a  heavy 
young  dragoon. 

Old  Sir  Pitt,  who  was  taking  his  pipe  and  beer,  and  talking 
to  John  Horrocks  about  a  ship"  that  was  to  be  killed,  espied 
the  pair  so  occupied  from  his  study-window,  and  with  dreadfbl 
oaths  swore  that  if  it  wasn't  for  Miss  Crawiey,  he'd  take  Raw- 
don  and  bundle  un  out  of  doors,  like  a  rogue  as  he  was. 

''He  be  a  bad'n,  sure  enough,"  Mr.  Horrocks  remarked; 
"  and  his  man  Flethers  is  wuss,  and  have  made  such  a  row  in 
the  housekeeper's  room  about  the  dinners  and  hale,  as  no  lord 
would  make  —  but  I  think  Miss  Sharp's  a  match  for'n,  Sir 
Pitt,"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

And  so,  in  truth,  she  was  —  for  father  and  son  too. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

QUITE  A  SENTIMENTAL  CHAPTER. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Arcadia,  and  those  amiable 
people  practising  the  rural  virtues  tliere,  and  travel  back  to 
London,  to  inquire  what  has  become  of  Miss  Amelia.  "  We 
don't  cai-e  a  fig  for  her,"  writes  some  unknown  correspondent 
with  a  prettv  little  handwriting  and  a  pink  seal  to  her  note. 
"  She  is  fade  and  insipid,"  and  adds  some  more  kind  remarks 
in  this  strain,  which  I  should  never  have  repeated  at  all,  but 
that  they  are  in  truth  prodigiously  complimentary'  to  the  young 
lady  whom  they  concern. 

lias  the  beloved  reader,  in  his  experience  of  societ^y,  never 
heard  similar  remarks  by  good-natm-ed  female  friends ;  who 
always  wonder  what  3'ou  can  see  in  Miss  Smith  that  is  so  fasci- 
nating ;  or  what  could  induce  Major  Jones  to  propose  for  that 
silly  insignificant  simi>ering  Miss  Thompson,  who  has  nothing 
but  her  wax-doll  face  to  recommend  her?  What  is  there  in  a 
pair  of  pink  cheeks  and  blue  eyes  forsooth?  these  dear  Moral- 
ists ask,  and  hint  wisely  that  the  gifts  of  genius,  the  accom- 
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pMshments  of  the  mind,  the  mastery  of  Hangnail's  Questions, 
and  a  ladylike  knowledge  of  botany  and  geology,  the  knack  of 
making  poetry,  the  power  of  rattling  sonatas  in  the  Ilcrz- 
manuer,  and  so  forth,  are  far  more  valuable  endowments  for  . 
a  female,  than  those  fugitive  charms  which  a  few  years  will 
inevitabl}-  tarnish.  It  is  quite  edifying  to  hear  women  speculate 
upon  the  worthlessness  and  the  duration  of  beauty. 

But  though  virtue  is  a  much  finer  thing,  and  those  hapless 
creatures  who  suffer  under  the  misfortune  of  good  looks  ought 
to  be  continually  put  in  mind  of  the  fate  which  awaits  them ; 
and  though,  very  likel}^  the  heroic  female  character  which 
ladies  admire  is  a  more  glorious  and  beautiful  object  than  the 
kind,  fresh,  smiling,  artless,  tender  little  domestic  goddess, 
whom  men  are  incKned  to  worship  —  yet  the  latter  and  inferior 
sort  of  women  roust  have  this  consolation  —  that  the  men  do 
admire  them  after  all ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  kind  friends* 
warnings  and  protests,  we  go  on  in  our  desperate  en-or  and 
folly,  and  shall  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Indeed,  for  ray  own 
part,  though  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  persons  for  whom 
1  have  the  greatest  respect,  that  Miss  Brown  is  an  insignificant 
diit,  and  Mrs.  White  has  nothing  but  her  petit  minoxs  chiffonn^^ 
knd  Mrs.  Bhick  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  herself ;  yet  I  know 
that  I  have  had  the  most  delightful  conversations  with  Mrs. 
Black  (of  course,  my  dear  Madam,  they  are  inviolable)  :  I  see 
all  the  men  in  a  cluster  round  Mrs.  White's  chair:  all  the 
young  fellows  battling  to  dance  with  Miss  Brown ;  and  so  I 
am  tempted  to  think  that  to  be  despised  by  her  sex  is  a  very 
great  compliment  to  a  woman. 

The  young  ladies  in  Amelia's  society  did  this  for  her  very 
satisfactority.  For  instance,  there  was  scarcely  any  point  upon 
which  the  Misses  Osborne,  George's  sisters,  and  the  Mesde- 
moiselles  Dobbin  agreed  so  well  as  in  then*  estimate  of  her  very 
trifling  merits :  and  their  wonder  that  their  brothers  could  find 
any  charms  in  her.  "  We  are  kind  to  her,"  the  Misses  Osborne 
said,  a  pair  of  fine  black-browed  young  ladies  who  had  had  the 
best  of  governesses,  masters,  and  milliners;  and  tliey  treated 
her  with  such  extreme  kindness  and  condescension,  and  patron- 
ized her  so  insufferably,  that  the  poor  Httle  thing  vbm  in  fact 
perfectly  dumb  in  their  presence,  and  to  all  outwaixi  appear- 
ance as  stupid  as  they  thought  her.  She  made  efforts  to  like 
them,  as  in  dntv  l)ound,  and  as  sisters  of  her  Aiture  husband. 
She  passed  '*  long  mornings"  with  them  —  the  most  dreaiy 
and  serious  of  forenoons.  She  drove  out  solemnly  in  then- 
great  famUy  coach  with  them,  and  Miss  Wu-t  their  governess, 
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that  raw-boned  vestal.  They  took  her  to  the  ancient  concerts 
by  way  of  a  treat,  and  to  the  oratorio,  and  to  St.  Paul's  to 
see  the  charity  children,  where  in  such  terror  was  she  of  her 
friends,  she  almost  did  not  dare  be  affected  by  the  h3  inn  the 
children  sang.  Their  house  was  comfortable;  their  papa's 
table  rich  and  handsome;  their  society  solemn  and  genteel; 
their  self-respect  prodigious;  they  had  the  best  pew  at  the 
Foundling ;  all  their  habits  were  pompous  and  orderly',  and  all 
their  amusements  intolerably  dull  and  decorous.  After  every 
one  of  her  visits  (and  oh,  how  glad  she  was  wlien  they  were 
over !)  Miss  Osborne  and  Miss  Maria  Osborne,  and  Miss  Wirt, 
the  vestal  governess,  asked  each  other  with  increased  wonder. 
What  could  George  find  in  that  creature?" 

How  is  this  ?  some  caq^ing  reader  exclaims.  How  is  it  \hB.t 
Amelia,  who  had  such  a  number  of  friends  at  school,  and  was 
so  beloved  there,  comes  out  into  the  world  and  is  spurned  by 
her  discriminating  sex  ?  My  dear  sir,  there  were  no  men  at 
Miss  Pinkerton's  establishment  except  the  old  dancing-master ; 
and  you  would  not  have  had  the  girls  fall  out  about 
When  George,  their  handsome  brother,  ran  off  directly  after 
breakfast,  and  dined  from  home  half  a  dozen  times  a  week,  no 
wonder  the  neglected  sistei-s  felt  a  little  vexation.  When  young 
Bullock  (of  the  firm  of  Ilulker,  Bullock  &  Co.,  Bankers,  Lom- 
bard Street),  who  had  been  making  up  to  Miss  I^aria  the  last 
two  seasons,  actually  asked  Amelia  to  dance  the  cotillon,  could 
you  expect  that  the  former  young  lady  should  be  pleased? 
And  yet  she  said  she  was,  like  an  artless  forgiving  creature. 
"  I'm  so  delighted  you  like  dear  Amelia,"  she  said  quite  eagerly 
to  Mr.  Bullock  after  the  dance.  She's  engaged  to  my 
brother  George ;  there's  not  much  in  her,  but  she's  the  best- 
uatui*ed  and  most  unaffected  3'oung  creature  :  at  home  we're  all 
so  fond  of  her."  Dear  gh'l !  who  can  calculate  the  depth  of 
affection  expressed  in  that  enthusiastic  so  f 

Miss  Wirt  and  these  two  affectionate  3'oung  women  so 
earnestly  and  ftequentl}^  impressed  upon  George  Osborne's 
mind  the  eiiormit}'  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  making,  and  his 
romantic  generositj'  in  throwing  himself  away  upon  Amelia, 
that  I'm  not  sure  but  that  he  really  thought  he  was  one  of  the 
most  deseiTing  characters  in  the  British  anny,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  be  loved  with  a  good  deal  of  easy  resignation. 

Somehow,  although  he  left  home  eveiy  morning,  as  was 
stated,  and  dined  abroad  six  days  in  the  week,  when  his  sisters 
believed  the  infatuated  youth  to  be  at  Miss  Sedley's  apron- 
strings  :  he  was  not  always  with  Amelia,  whilst  the  world  sup- 
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poeed  him  at  her  feet.  Certain  it  is  that  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  when  Captain  Dobbin  called  to  look  for  his  friend. 
Miss  Osborne  (who  was  very  attentive  to  the  Captain,  and 
anxious  to  hear  his  military'  stories,  and  to  know  about  the 
health  of  his  dear  Mamma)  would  laughingly  point  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  square,  and  say,  Oh,  you  must  go  to  the 
Sedleys  to  ask  for  George ;  we  never  see  him  from  morning 
till  night."  At  which  kind  of  speech  the  Captain  would  laugh 
in  rather  an  ai)Burd  constrained  manner,  and  turn  off  the  con- 
versation, like  a.  consummate  man  of  the  world,  to  some  topic 
of  general  interest,  such  as  the  Opera,  the  Prince's  last  ball  at 
Carlton  House,  or  the  weather  —  that  blessing  to  society. 

What  an  innocent  it  is,  that  pet  of  yours,"  Miss  Maria 
would  then  say  to  Miss  Jane,  upon  the  Captain's  departure. 

Did  you  see  how  he  blushed  at  the  mention  of  poor  George 
on  duty?" 

It's  a  pity  Frederick  Bullock  hadn't  some  of  his  modesty, 
Maria,"  replies  the  elder  sister,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"  Modesty !  Awkwardness  you  mean,  Jane.  I  don't  want 
Frederick  to  trample  a  hole  in  my  muslin  frock,  as  Captain 
Dobbin  did  in  yours  at  Mrs.  Perkins's." 

"  In  your  frock,  he,  he !  How  could  he  ?  Wasn't  he  dancing 
with  Amelia?" 

The  fact  is,  when  Captain  Dobbin  blushed  so,  and  looked 
so  awkward,  he  remembered  a  circumstance  of  which  he  did 
not  think  it  was  necessniy  to  infoim  the  young  ladies,  viz., 
that  he  had  been  calling  at  Mr.  Sedley's  house  already,  on  the 
pretence  of  seeing  George,  of  course,  and  George  wasn't  there, 
only  poor  little  Amelia,  with  rather  a  sad  wistAil  face,  seated 
near  the  drawing-room  window,  who,  after  some  verj'  trifling 
stupid  talk,  ventured  to  ask,  was  there  an}'  truth  in  the  report 
tliat  the  regiment  was  soon  to  be  ordered  abroad ;  and  had 
Captain  Dobbin  seen  Mr.  Osborne  that  day  ? 

The  regiment  was  not  oi*dered  abroad  as  3'et ;  and  Captain 
Dobbin  had  not  seen  George.  "  He  was  with  his  sister,  most 
likely,"  the  Captain  said.  Should  he  go  and  fetch  the  tru- 
ant?" So  she  gave  him  her  hand  kindly  and  grateftilly:  and 
be  crossed  the  square ;  aud  she  waited  and  waited,  but  George 
never  came. 

Poor  little  tender  heart!  and  so  it  goes  on  hoping  and 
beating,  and  longing  and  trusting.  You  see  it  is  not  much  of 
a  life  to  describe.  There  is  not  much  of  what  you  call  incident 
in  it.  Only  one  feeling  all  day  —  when  will  he  come?  only  one 
thought  to  sleep  and  wake  uix>n.   I  believe  George  was  playing 
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billiards  with  Captain  Cannon  in  Swallow  Street  at  the  time 
when  Amelia  was  asking  Captain  Dobbin  about  him ;  for 
George  was  a  jolly  sociable  fellow,  and  excellent  in  all  games 
of  skill. 

Once,  after  three  days  of  absence,  Miss  Amelia  pot  on  her 
bonnet,  and  actually  invaded  the  Osborne  house.  '*What! 
leave  our  brother  to  come  to  us?"  said  the  young  ladies. 
"Have  you  had  a  quan*el,  Amelia?  Do  tell  us!"  Ko,  in- 
deed, th^re  had  been  no  quarrel.  "  Who  could  quarrel  with 
him  ?  "  says  she,  with  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  only  came 
over  to  —  to  see  her  dear  friends  ;  they  had  not  met  for  so  long. 
And  this  day  she  was  so  perfectly  stupid  and  awkward,  that 
the  Misses  Osborne  and  their  governess,  who  stared  after  her 
as  she  went  sadly  awa}',  wondered  more  than  ever  what  George 
could  see  in  [)oor  little  Amelia. 

Of  course  they  did.  How  was  she  to  bare  that  timid  little 
heart  for  the  in8i>ectiou  of  those  3'oung  ladies  with  their  bold 
black  eyes?  It  was  best  that  it  should  shrink  and  hide  itself. 
I  know  the  Miss  Osbomes  were  excellent  critics  of  a  cashmere 
shawl,  or  a  pink  satin  slip ;  and  when  Miss  Turner  had  hers 
dyed  purple,  and  made  into  a  spencer ;  and  when  Miss  IHckford 
had  her  ermine  tippet  twisted  into  a  muflT  and  trimmings,  I 
waiTant  30U  the  changes  did  not  escape  the  two  intelligent 
young  women  before  mentioned.  But  there  are  things,  look 
you,  of  a  finer  texture  than  fur  or  satin,  and  all  Solomon's 
glories,  and  all  the  wardrobe  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba ;  —  things 
whereof  the  beauty  escai)es  the  eyes  of  many  connoisseurs. 
And  there  are  sweet  modest  little  souls  on  which  you  light, 
IVagrant  and  blooming  tenderly-  in  quiet  shady  plaoes ;  and 
there  are  gard^n-omaments,  as  big  as  brass  warming-pans, 
that  are  fit  to  stare  the  sun  itself  out  of  countenance.  Miss 
Sedley  was  not  of  the  sunflower  sort ;  and  I  stuy  it  is  out  of 
the  niles  of  all  proportion  to  draw  a  violet  of  the  size  of  a 
double  dahlia. 

No,  indeed ;  the  life  of  a  good  3'oung  girl  who  is  in  the 
paternal  nest  as  yet,  can*t  have  many  of  those  thrilling  inci- 
dents to  which  the  heroine  of  romance  commonlj'  la3  s  claim. 
Snares  or  shot  ma}'  take  off  the  old  bii-ds  foi-agiug  without  — 
hawks  may  be  abroad,  from  which  the}-  escape  or  b}'  whom 
they  suffer ;  but  the  young  ones  in  the  nest  have  a  pi-ett}' 
comfortable  unromantic  sort  of  existence  in  the  down  and  the 
straw,  till  it  comes  to  their  turn,  too,  to  get  on  the  wing. 
While  Becky  Shaq)  was  on  her  own  wing  in  tlie  country,  hoyy- 
ping  on  all  sorts  of  twigs,  and  amid  a  multiplicity  of  traps,  and 
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pecking  up  her  food  quite  harmless  and  successful,  Amelia  lay 
snug  in  her  home  of  Russell  Square ;  if  she  went  into  the 
world,  it  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  eldei-s ;  nor  did  it 
seem  that  any  evil  could  l>efall  her  or  that  opulent  cheery  com- 
fortable home  in  which  she  was  aJfectionatc»Iy  sheltered. 
Mamma  had  her  morning  duties,  and  her  daily  (b*ive,  and  the 
delightful  round  of  visits  and  shopping  which  forms  the  amuse- 
ment, or  the  profession  as  you  may  call  it,  of  the  rich  London 
lad3%  Papa  conducted  his  mysterious  operations  in  the  City  — 
a  stirring  place  in  those  days,  when  war  was  raging  all  over 
£uix>pe,  and  empires  were  being  staked  ;  when  the  Courier  " 
newspaper  had  tens  of  thousands  of  subscribers;  when  one 
day  brought  you  a  battle  of  Vittoria,  another  a  burning  of 
Moscow,  or  a  newsman's  horn,  blowing  down  Russ(»ll  S(juare 
about  dinner-time,  announced  such  a  fact  as  —  Battle  of 
Leiijsic  —  six  hundred  thousand  men  engaged  —  total  defeat 
of  the  Fi-ench  —  two  hundred  thousand  killed."  Old  JSedlej- 
once  or  twice  came  home  with  a  very  grave  face  ;  and  no  won- 
der, when  such  news  as  this  was  agitating  all  the  heaits  and  all 
the  Stocks  of  Euroi)e. 

Meanwhile  matters  went  on  in  Russell  Square,  Bloomsbury, 
just  as  if  matters  in  Euroj^e  were  not  in  the  least  disorganized. 
The  retreat  fi*om  Leipsic  made  no  difference  in  the  number  of 
^  meals  Mr.  Sambo  took  in  the  servants*  hall ;  the  allies  i)oured 
into  France,  and  the  dinner-bell  rang  at  live  o'clock  just  as 
usual.  I  don't  think  poor  Amelia  care<l  anything  about 
Brienne  and  Montmirail,  or  was  fairly  interested  in  the  war 
until  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor;  when  she  clapped  her 
bands  and  said  pi*a3'er8, — oh,  how  grateful!  and  flung  her- 
self into  George  Osborne's  arms  with  all  her  soul,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  everybody  who  witnessed  that  ebullition  of  sentiment. 
The  fact  is,  peacre  was  declared,  iLurope  was  going  to  be  at  rest ; 
the  Corsican  was  overthrown,  and  Lieutenant  Osborne's  regi- 
ment wrould  not  be  ordered  on  service.  That  was  the  wa^'  in 
which  Miss  Amelia  reasoned.  The  fate  of  Euro[)e  was  Lieu- 
tenant (ieorge  Osborne  to  her.  His  dangers  being  over,  she 
sang  Te  Deum.  He  was  her  Europe  :  her  emperor  :  her  allied 
monarchs  and  august  prince  regent.  He  was  hor  sun  and 
moon  ;  and  1  believe  she  thought  the  grand  illumination  and 
ball  at  the  Mansion  House,  given  to  the  sovereigns,  wei"e 
e8i)ecially  in  honor  of  George  Osborne. 

We  have  talked  of  shift,  self,  and  poverty,  as  those  dismal 
instructors  under  whom  poor  Miss  Becky  Sharp  got  her  educa- 
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tion.  Now,  love  was'Miss  Amelia  Sedle^^'s  last  tutoress,  and 
it  was  amazing  what  prepress  out  3'oung  lady  made  under  that 
popular  teacher.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  months' 
dail}'  and  constant  attention  to  this  eminent  finishing  govem- 
-  ess,  what  a  deal  of  secrets  Amelia  learned,  which  Sliss  Wirt 
and  the  black-eyed  young  ladies  over  the  way,  which  oW  Miss 
Pinkerton  of  Chiswick  herself,  had  no  cognizance  of!  As,  in- 
deed, how  should  any  of  those  prim  and  reputable  virgins? 
With  Misses  P.  and  W.  the  tender  passion  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion :  I  would  not  dare  to  breathe  such  an  idea  regarding  them. 
Miss  Maria  Osborne,  it  is  true,  was  attached"  to  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Augustus  Bullock,  of  the  firm  of  Hulker,  Bullock  <& 
Bullock  ;  but  hers  was  a  most  respectable  attachment,  and  she 
would  have  taken  Bullock  Senior  just  the  same,  her  mind  being 
fixed,  as  that  of  a  well-bred  young  woman  should  be,  upon 
a  house  in  Park  Lane,  a  countrj'  house  at  Wimbledon,  a  hand>- 
some  chariot,  and  two  prodigious  tall  horses  and  footmen,  and 
a  fourth  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Hulker  & 
Bullock,  all  of  whidi  advantages  were  represented  in  the  per- 
son of  Fi-ederick  Augustus,  llad  orange  blossoms  been  in- 
vented then  (those  touching  emblems  of  female  purit}'  im^wrted 
by  us  from  France,  where  people's  daughters  are  universally 
sold  in  marriage).  Miss  Maria,  I  say,  would  have  assumed  the 
spotless  wreath,  and  stepped  into  the  travelling  carriage  by , 
the  side  of  gouty,  old,  bald-headed,  bottle-nosed  Bullock  Sen- 
ior ;  and  devoted  her  beautiful  existence  to  his  happiness  with 
perfect  modesty,  —  only  tlie  old  gentleman  was  married  already- ; 
so  she  bestowed  her  young  affections  on  the  junior  partner. 
Sweet,  blooming,  orange  flowers !  The  other  day  I  saw  Miss 
Trotter  (that  was),  aiTayed  in  them,  trip  into  the  travelling 
carriage  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  Lord  Methuselah 
hobbled  in  after.  With  what  an  engaging  modesty  she  pulled 
down  the  blinds  of  the  chariot  —  the  dear  innocent!  There 
were  half  the  can*iages  of  Vanity  Fair  at  the  wedding. 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  love  that  finished  Amelia's  educa- 
tion ;  and  in  the  c*ourse  of  a  year  turned  a  good  young  girl  into 
a  good  3oung  woman  —  to  be  a  good  wife  presently,  when  the 
happy  time  should  come.  This  young  person  (perhaps  it  was 
very  imprudent  in  her  parents  to  encourage  her,  and  abet  her 
in  such  idolatry  and  silly  romantic  ideas)  loved,  with  all  her 
heart,  the  young  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service  with  whom  we 
have  made  a  brief  acquaintance.  She  thought  alK)ut  him  the 
very  first  moment  on  waking ;  and  his  was  the  very  last  name 
mentioned  in  her  prayei-s.     She  never  had  seen  a  man  so 
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beantifhl  or  so  clever :  such  a  figure  on  horseback  :  such  a  dan- 
cer: sucii  a  hero  in  general.  Talk  of  the  Prince's  bow  !  what 
was  a  to  Grcorge*8?  She  had  seen  M,r.  Brummell,  whom 
every  body  praised  so.  Compare  such  a  person  as  that  to  her 
George !  Not  amongst  all  the  beaux  of  the  Oi>era  (and  there 
were  beaux  in  those  da^-s  with  actual  oi)era  hats )  was  tiiere  any 
one  to  equal  him.  tie  was  only  good  enough  to  be  a  fairy 
prince ;  and  oh,  what  magnanimity  to  stoop  to  such  a  humble 
Cinderella !  Miss  Pinkerton  would  have  tried  to  check  tliis 
Wind  devotion  very  likely,  had  she  been  Amelia's  confidante ; 
but  not  with  much  success,  depend  upon  it.  It  is  In  the  nature 
and  instinct  of  some  women.  Home  are  made  to  scheme,  and 
some  to  love ;  and  I  wish  any  respected  bachelor  that  reads 
this  may  take  the  sort  that  best  likes  him. 

While  under  this  overpowering  impression,  Miss  Amelia 
neglected  her  twelve  dear  IViends  at  Chiswick  most  cruelly,  as 
such  selfish  people  commonly  will  do.  She  had  but  this  subject, 
of  course,  to  think  about ;  and  Miss  Saltire  was  too  cold  for  a 
confidante,  and  she  couldn't  bring  her  mind  to  tell  Miss  Swaitz, 
the  woolly-hau^  young  heiress  from  St  Kitt's.  She  had  little 
Laura  Martin  home  for  the  holidays ;  and  my  belief  is,  she 
made  a  confidante  of  her,  and  promised  that  Laura  should 
come  and  live  with, her  when  she  was  married,  and  gave  Laura 
a  great  deal  of  information  regarding  the  })assion  of  love, 
which  must  have  been  singularly  useful  and  novel  to  that  little 
person.  Alas,  alas  I  I  fear  poor  Emmy  had  not  a  well-regulated 
mind. 

What  wei'e  her  parents  doing,  not  to  keep  this  little  heart 
iW)m  beating  so  fast?  Old  Sedleydid  not  seem  much  to  notice 
matters.  He  was  graver  of  late,  and  his  City  affairs  absorbed 
bim.  Mrs.^  Sedley  was  of  so  easy  and  uninquisitive  a  natui*e, 
that  she  wasn't  even  jealous.  Mr.  Jos  was  away,  being  be- 
sie^  by  an  Irish  widow  at  Cheltenham.  Amelia  had  the 
bouse  to  herself — ah!  too  much  to  herself  sometimes  —  not 
that  she  ever  doubted ;  tor,  to  be  sure,  George  must  be  at  the 
Horse  Guards ;  and  he  can't  alwa}-B  get  leave  from  Chatham  ; 
and  he  must  see  his  friends  and  sisters,  and  mingle  in  society 
when  in  town  (he,  such  an  oi*nament  to  every  society!)  ;  and 
when  he  is  with  the  regiment,  he  is  too  tired  to  write  long  let- 
ters. I  know  where  she  kept  that  packet  she  had  —  and  can 
steal  in  and  out  of  her  chamber  like  lachimo  —  like  lachimo  ? 
No — that  is  a  bad  part.  I  will  onl}^  act  Moonshine,  and  peep 
harmless  into  the  bed  where  faith  and  beauty  and  innocence  lie 
dreaming. 
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But  if  Osborne's  were  short  and  soldierlike  letters,  it  mnst 
be  confessed,  that  were  Miss  Sedley's  letters  to  Mr.  Osborne  to 
be  published,  we  should  have  to  extend  this  novel  to  such  a 
multiplicity  of  volumes  as  not  the  most  sentimental  reader  could 
support ;  that  she  not  only  filled  sheets  of  large  paper,  but 
ci-ossed  them  with  the  most  astonishing  peri  erseness  ;  that  she 
wrote  whole  pages  out  of  poetry-books  without  the  least  pity ; 
that  she  underlined  words  and  passages  with  quite  a  frantic 
emphasis  ;  and,  in  fine,  gave  the  usual  tokens  of  her  condition. 
She  wasn't  a  heroine.  Her  letters  were  M\  of  repetition.  She 
wrote  rather  doubtful  grammar  sometimes,  and  in  her  verses 
took  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  the  metre.  But  oh,  mesdames, 
if  you  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  heart  sometimes  in  spite  of 
S3'ntax,  and  are  not  to  beloved  until  you  all  knowt^e  ditference 
between  trimeter  and  tetrameter,  may  all  Pootry  go  to  the  deuce, 
and  every  schoolmaster  perish  miserably  ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SENTIMENTAL  AND  OTHERWISE. 

I  FEAR  the  gentleman  to  whom  Miss  Amelia's  letters  were 
addressed  was  rather  an  obdurate  critic.  Such  a  number  of 
notes  followed  Lieutenant  Osborne  about  the  country,  that  he 
became  almost  ashamed  of  tlie  jokes  of  his  mess-room  com- 
panions regarding  them,  and  ordered  his  sen'ant  never  to  de- 
liver them,  except  at  his  private  apartment.  He  was  seen 
lighting  his  cigar  with  one,  to  the  horror  of  Captain  Dobbin, 
who,  it  is  my  belief,  would  have  given  a  bank-note  for  the  doc- 
ument. 

For  some  time  George  strove  to  keep  the  liaison  a  secret. 
There  was  a  woman  in  the  case,  that  he  admitted.  "  And  not 
the  first  either,"  said  Ensign  Spooney  to  Ensign  Stubble. 
'"That  Oslwrne's  a  devil  of  a  fellow.  There  was  a  judge's 
daughter  at  Demerara  went  almost  mad  about  him  ;  then  t4iere 
was  that  beautiful  quadroon  girl,  Miss  l^e,  at  St.  Vincent's, 
you  know ;  and  since  he's  been  home,  they  say  he's  a  regular 
Don  Giovanni,  by  Jove." 

Stubble  and  Spoone}*  thought  that  to  be  a  "  regular  Don 
Giovanni,  by  Jove,"  was  one  of  the  finest  qualities  a  man  could 
possess ;  and  08l)orne's  i-eputation  was  prodigious  amongst  the 
young  men  of  the  regiment.    He  was  famous  in  field-spoits. 
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famous  at  a  song,  famous  on  parade;  fVee  with  his  mone^*, 
which  was  bountitbll}*  supplied  by  his  father.  His  coats  were 
better  made  than  any  man's  in  the  regiment,  and  he  had  more 
of  them.  He  was  adored  by  the  men.  He  could  drink  more 
than  any  officer  of  the  whole  mess,  including  old  Heav3*top,  the 
colonel.  He  could  spar  better  than  Knuckles,  the  private  (who 
would  have  been  a  corporal  but  for  his  drunkenness,  and  who 
had  been  in  the  prize-ring) ;  and  was  the  best  batter  and 
bowler,  out  and  out,  of  the  regimental  club.  He  rode  his  own 
horse,  Greased  Lightning,  and  won  the  Garrison  cup  at  Quebec 
races.  There  were  other  people  besides  Amelia  who  worshipped 
him.  Stubble  and  Spooney  thought  him  a  sort  of  A|X)llo ;  Dob- 
bin took  him  to  be  an  Admirable  Crichton ;  and  Mrs.  Major 
0*Dowd  acknowledged  he  was  an  elegant  young  fellow,  and  put 
her  in  mind  of  Fitzjurld  Fogarty,  Lord  Castlcfogarty's  second 
son. 

Well,  Stubble  and  Spooney  and  the  rest  indulged  in  most 
romantic  conjectures  regarding  this  female  correspondent  of 
Osborne's,  —  opining  that  it  was  a  Duchess  in  London  who  was 
in  love  with  him,  — or  that  it  was  a  General's  daughter,  who 
was  engaged  to  somebody  else,  and  madly  attached  to  him,  — 
or  that  it  was  a  Member  of  Parliament's  lady,  who  pro|K)sed 
four  horses  and  an  elopement,  —  or  that  it  was  some  other  vic- 
tim of  a  passion  delightf\ill3'  exciting,  romantic,  and  disgraceful 
to  all  parties,  on  none  of  which  conjectures  would  Osborne  throw 
the  least  light,  leaving  his  young  admirers  and  friends  to  invent 
and  arrange  their  whole  histoiy. 

And  the  real  state  of  the  case  would  never  have  been  known 
at  all  in  the  regiment  but  for  Captain  Dobbin's  indiscretion. 
The  Captain  was  eating  his  breakfast  one  d&y  in  the  mess-room, 
while  Cackle,  the  assistant-surgeon,  and  the  two  above-named 
worthies  were  speculating  upon  Osborne's  intrigue  —  Stubble 
holding  out  that  the  lady  was  a  Duchess  about  Queen  Char- 
kytte's  court,  and  Cackle  vowing  she  was  an  opera-singer  of  tlie 
worst  reputation.  At  this  idea  Dobbin  became  so  moved,  that 
though  his  mouth  was  AiU  of  eggs  and  bread-and-butt(»r  at  the 
time,  and  though  he  ought  not  to  have  si>oken  at  all,  yet  he 
couldn't  help  blurting  out,  Cackle,  you're  a  stupid  fool. 
You're  always  talking  nonsense  and  scandal.  Osborne  is  not 
going  to  run  off  with  a  Duchess  or  min  a  milliner.  Miss  Sedley 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  young  women  that  ever  lived. 
He's  been  engaged  to  her  ever  so  long ;  and  the  man  who  calls 
her  names  had  better  not  do  so  in  my  hearing."  With  which, 
turning  exceedingly  red,  Dobbhi  ceased  8[>eakiug,  and  almost 
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choked  liimsolf  with  a  cup  of  tea.  The  story  was  over  the  rai- 
ment in  half  an  hour ;  and  that  very  evening  Mrs.  Major  0't)ow<i 
wrote  off  to  her  sinter  Glorvina  at  O'Dowdstown  not  to  huny 
from  Dublin,  —  young  Osborne  being  prematurely  engngctl 
already. 

8he  complimented  the  Lieutenant  in  an  appropriate  speecli 
over  a  glass  of  whiskey-toddy  that  evening,  and  ho  went  home 
perfectly  furious  to  quarrel  with  Dobbin,  (who  had  declined 
Mrs.  Major  0*Dowd's  party,  and  sat  in  his  own  room  playing 
the  flute,  and,  1  believe,  writing  poetry  in  a  very  melancholy 
manner)  —  to  quarrel  witli  Dobbin  for  betraying  his  secret. 

Who  the  deuce  aske<l  you  to  Xtdk  about  wy  affairs?"  Os- 
lK>rne  shouted  indignantly.  Why  the  devil  is  all  the  regi- 
ment to  know  that  I  am  going  to  be  married  ?  Why  is  that 
tattling  old  harridan,  Peggy  O'Dowd,  to  make  free  with  ni}' 
name  at  her  d — d  supper- table,  and  advertise  ra}'  engagement 
over  the  three  kingdoms?  Alter  all,  what  right  have  3'ou  to 
say  I  am  engaged,  or  to  meddle  in  my  business  at  ail,  Dobbin?" 

It  seems  to  me,"  —  Captain  Dobbin  began. 
"  Seems  be  hanged,  Dobbin,"  his  junior  interrupted  him. 
"  I  am  under  obligations  to  3  0U,  1  know  it,  a  d — d  deal  too 
well  too ;  but  I  won't  be  always  sermonized  by  you  because 
you're  five  years  my  senior.  I'm  hanged  if  I'll  stand  j  our  airs 
of  superiority  and  infernal  pity  and  patronage.  Pity  and 
patronage !    I  should  like  to  know  in  what  I'm  your  inferior?  " 

Are  you  engaged?"  Captain  Dobbin  inter|)osed. 

What  the  devil's  that  to  you  or  any  one  here  if  I  am?  " 
'*  Are  you  ashamed  of  it?  "  Dobbin  resumed. 

What  right  have  you  to  ask  mc  that  question,  sir?  I  should 
like  to  know,"  Geoi^e  said. 

"  Good  God,  you  don't  mean  to  say  yon  want  to  break  off?  " 
asked  Dobbin,  starting  up. 

"  In  other  woixis,  you  ask  me  if  I'm  a  man  of  honor,"  said 
Osborne,  fiercely ;  "  is  that  what  you  mean?  You've  adopted 
such  a  tone  regarding  me  lately  that  I'm  —  if  I'll  bear  it  any 
more." 

What  have  I  done?  I've  told  you  you  were  neglecting  a 
sweet  girl,  George.  I've  told  you  that  when  you  go  to  town 
you  ought  to  go  to  her,  and  not  to  the  gambling-houses  about 
St.  James's." 

You  want  your  money  back,  I  supiK>se,"  said  George,  with 
a  sneer. 

Of  course  I  do  —  I  always  did,  didn't  1?"  B&ys  Dobbin. 
"  You  speak  like  a  generous  fellow." 
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"  No,  hang  it,  William,  I  beg  your  pardon  "  —  here  George 
interposed  in  a  fit  of  reraoi-se ;  *'you  have  been  m}-  friend  in  a 
hundred  ways,  Heaven  knows.  YouVe  got  me  out  of  a  score 
of  scrapes.  When  Crawley  of  the  Guards  won  that  sum  of 
money  of  me  I  should  have  been  done  but  for  you :  I  know  I 
should.  But  3*ou  shouldn't  deal  so  hardly  with  me;  3'ou 
shouldn't  be  always  catechising  me.  I  am  \ery  fond  of  Amelia ; 
I  adore  her,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Don't  look  angry.  She's 
faultless  ;  I  know  she  is.  But  you  see  there's  no  fun  in  winning 
a  thing  unless  3'ou  play  for  it.  Hang  it :  the  regiment's  just 
hack  from  the  West  Indies,  I  must  have  a  little  fling,  and  then 
when  I'm  married  Fll  reform;  I  will  upon  m^'  honor,  now. 
And  —  I  sa}'  —  Dob  —  don't  be  angry  with  me,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  hundred  next  month,  when  I  know  m}*  father  Will  stand 
something  luindsome ;  and  IH  ask  Heavytop  for  leave,  and  I'll 
go  to  town,  and  see  Amelia  to-morrow  —  there  now,  will  that 
satisfy  you  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  be  long  angr}^  with  you,  George,"  said 
the  good-natured  Captain;  *'and  as  for  the  money,  old  boy, 
you  know  if  I  wanted  it  you'd  share  your  last  shilling  with  me." 

"That  I  would,  hy  Jove,  Dobbin,"  Geoi-ge  said,  with  the 
greatest  generosity,  tliough  by  the  wa}'  he  never  had  any  money 
to  spare. 

"  Only  I  wish  3'ou  had  sown  those  wild  oats  of  3'ours,  Geoi^e. 
If  you  could  have  seen  poor  little  Miss  Emmy's  face  when  she 
asked  me  about  you  tlie  other  day,  you  would  have  pitched 
those  billiard-balLs  to  the  deuce.  Go  and  comfort  her,  yovL 
rascal.  Go  and  wnte  her  a  long  letter.  Do  something  to  make 
her  happ3' ;  a  very  little  will." 

'*  I  believe  she's  d — d  fond  of  me,"  the  Lieutenant  said, 
with  a  self-satisfied  air ;  and  went  off  to  finish  the  evening  with 
some  jolly  fellows  in  the  mess-room. 

Amelia  meanwhile,  in  Russell  Square,  was  looking  at  the 
moon,  which  was  shining  upon  that  peaceful  spot,  as  well  as 
upon  the  square  of  the  Chatham  Barracks,  where  Lieutenant 
Osborne  was  quartered,  and  thinking  to  herself  how  her  hero 
was  employed.  Pei*haps  he  is  visiting  the  sentries,  thought 
she ;  perhaps  he  is  bivouacking ;  perhaps  he  is  attending  the 
couch  of  a  wounded  comrade,  or  studying  the  art  of  war  up^in 
his  own  desolate  chamber.  And  her  kind  thoughts  sped  away 
as  if  they  were  angels  and  had  wings,  and  flying  down  the  river 
to  Cbatliam  and  Rochester,  sti'ove  to  peep  into  the  barracks 

where  George  was  All  things  considered,  I  think  it  was 

as  well  the  gates  were  shut,  and  the  scntrj'  allowed  no  one  to 
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pass ;  so  that  the  poor  little  white-robed  angel  could  not  hear 
the  songs  those  young  fellows  were  roaring  over  the  whiskey- 
punch. 

The  day  after  the  little  conversation  at  Chatham  Barracks, 
young  Osborne,  to  show  that  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word, 
prepared  to  go  to  town,  thereby  incurring  Captain  Dobbin's 
a[)planse.  I  should  have  liked  to  make  her  a  Httle  present," 
Osborne  said  to  his  friend  in  confidence,  only  1  am  quite  out 
of  cash  until  ra}'  father  tips  up."  But  Dobbin  would  not  allow 
this  good-nature  and  generosit}'  to  be  balked,  and  so  accommo- 
dated Mr.  Osborne  with  a  few  pound  notes,  which  the  latter 
took  after  a  little  faint  scruple. 

And  I  dare  sa}'  he  would  have  bought  something  very  hand- 
some for  Amelia ;  only,  getting  off  the  coach  in  Fleet  Street, 
he  was  attracted  by  a  handsome  shirt-pin  in  a  jeweller's  win- 
dow, which  he  could  not  resist ;  and  having  paid  for  that,  had 
very  little  money  to  spare  for  indulging  in  any  further  exercise 
of  kindness.  Never  mind :  you  may  be  sure  it  was  not  his 
presents  Amelia  wanted.  When  he  came  to  Russell  Square, 
her  face  lighted  up  as  if  he  had  been  sunshine.  The  little 
cares,  fears,  tears,  timid  misgivings,  sleepless  fancies  of  I  don't 
know  how  many  days  and  nights,  were  forgotten,  under  one 
moment's  influence  of  that  familiar,  irresistible  smile.  He 
beamed  on  her  from  the  di*a wing-room  door  —  magnificent,  with 
ambrosial  whiskers,  like  a  god.  Sambo,  whose  face  as  he 
announced  Captain  Osbin  (having  conferred  a  brevet  rank  on 
that  young  officer)  blazed  with  a  sympathetic  grin,  saw  the 
little  girl  start,  and  flush,  and  jump  up  from  her  watching- 
place  in  the  window ;  and  Sambo  retreated :  and  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  shut,  she  went  fluttering  to  Lieutenant  Geoi-ge 
Osborne's  heart  as  if  it  was  the  only  natural  home  for  her  to 
nestle  in.  Oh,  thou  poor  panting  little  soul !  The  verj'^  finest 
tree  in  the  whole  forest,  with  the  straightest  stem,  and  the 
strongest  aims,  and  the  thickest  foliage,  wherein  you  choose  to 
build  and  coo,  may  be  marked,  for  what  you  know,  and  may 
be  down  with  a  crash  erelong.  What  an  old,  old  simile  that 
is,  between  man  and  timber ! 

In  the  mean  while,  George  kissed  her  very  kindly  on  her 
forehead  and  glistening  eyes,  and  was  ver}*  gracious  and  good ; 
and  she  thought  his  diamond  shirt-pin  (which  she  had  not 
known  him  to  wear  before)  the  prettiest  ornament  ever  seen. 

The  observant  reader,  who  has  marked  our  young  Lieuten- 
aut's  previous  behavior,  and  has  preserved  our  report  of  the 
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brief  conversation  which  he  has  just  had  with  Captain  Dobbin, 
has  possibly  come  to  certain  conclusions  regaitling  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Osborne.  Some  cynical  Frenchman  has  said  that 
there  are  two  parties  to  a  love-transaction :  the  one  who  loves 
and  the  other  who  condescends  to  be  so  treated.  Perhaps  the 
love  is  occasionally  on  the  man's  side ;  perhaps  on  the  lady's. 
Perhaps  some  infatuated  swain  has  ere  this  mistaken  insensi- 
bility for  modesty,  dulness  for  maiden  reserve,  mere  vacuity 
for  sweet  bashlulness,  and  a  goose,  in  a  word,  for  a  swan. 
Perhaps  some  beloved  female  subscriber  has  arrayed  an  ass  in 
the  splendor  and  glor)-  of  her  imagination  ;  admired  his  dulness 
as  manly  simplicity  ;  worshipped  his  selfishness  as  manly  supe- 
riority ;  treated  his  stupidity  as  majestic  giavity,  and  used  him 
as  the  brilliant  fairy  Titania  did  a  c^ertain  weaver  at  Athens. 
I  think  1  have  seen  such  comedies  of  errors  going  on  in  the 
world.  But  this  is  certain,  that  Amelia  believed  her  lover  to 
be  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  brilliant  men  in  the  empire  :  and 
it  is  ix>ssible  Lieutenant  Osborne  thought  so  too. 

lie  was  a  little  wild  :  how  many  3'oung  men  are ;  and  don't 
girls  like  a  rake  better  than  a  milksop?  lie  hadn't  sown  his 
wild  oats  as  yet,  but  he  would  soon :  and  quit  the  army  now 
that  peace  was  proclaimed  ;  the  Corsican  monster  locked  up  at 
Elba ;  promotion  by  consequence  over  ;  and  no  chance  left,  for 
the  display  of  his  undoubted  military  talents  and  valor :  and 
his  allowance,  with  Amelia's  settlement,  would  enable  them  to 
take  a  snug  place  in  the  c»ountry  somewhere,  in  a  good  sporting 
neighborh^xl ;  and  he  would  hunt  a  little,  and  farm  a  little ; 
and  the}'  would  be  xery  happy.  As  for  remaining  in  the  army 
as  a  married  man,  that  was  impossible.  Fancy  Mrs.  George 
Osborne  in  lodgings  in  a  county  town ;  or,  worse  still,  in  the 
East  or  West  Indies,  with  a  societ}^  of  officers,  and  patronized 
by  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd !  Amelia  died  with  laughing  at 
Osborne's  stories  about  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd.  He  loved  \\er 
much  too  fondly  to  subject  her  to  that  horrid  woman  and  her 
vulgarities,  and  the  rough  treatment  of  a  soldier's  wife.  He 
didn't  care  for  himself — not  he;  but  fiis  dear  little  girl  should 
take  the  place  in  society  to  which,  as  his  wife,  she  was  entitled  : 
and  to  these  proposals  you  may  be  sure  she  acceded,  as  she 
would  to  an}'  other  from  the  same  author. 

Holding  this  kind  of  conversation,  and  building  numl>erless 
castles  in  the  air  (which  Amelia  adorned  with  all  soils  of  flower- 
gardens,  mstic  walks,  country  churches,  Sunday  schools,  and 
the  like ;  while  George  had  his  mind's  eye  directed  to  the 
stables,  the  kennel,  and  the  eellai*),  this  young  pair  passed 
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away  a  coaple  of  hours  very  pleasantly ;  and  as  the  Lieutenant 
had  only  that  single  day  in  town,  and  a  great  deal  of  most 
important  business  to  transact,  it  was  proposed  that  Miss 
Emm}'  shoukl  dine  with  her  fhture  sisters-in-law.  This  invita- 
tion was  accepted  joyfully.  He  conducted  her  to  his  sisters ; 
where  he  lefl  her  talking  and  prattling  in  a  way  that  astonished 
those  ladies,  who  thought  that  George  might  make  something 
of  her ;  and  he  then  went  off  to  transact  his  business. 

In  a  word,  he  went  out  and  ate  ices  at  a  jiastry-cook's  shop 
in  Charing  Cross ;  tried  a  new  coat  in  Pall  Mall ;  dropped  in 
at  the  Old  Slaughters',  and  called  for  Captain  Cannon  ;  pla3'ed 
eleven  games  at  billiards  with  the  Captain,  of  which  he  won 
eight,  and  returned  to  Russell  Square  half  an  hour  late^  for 
dinner,  but  in  very  good  humon 

It  was  not  so  with  old  Mr.  Osborne.  When  that  gentleman 
came  from  the  City,  and  was  welcomed  in  the  drawing-room  by 
his  daughters  and  the  elegant  Miss  Wirt,  they  saw  at  once  by 
his  face  —  which  was  pulfy,  solemn,  and  yellow  at  the  best  of 
times  — and  by  the  scowl  and  tw  itching  of  his  black  eyebrows, 
that  the  heart  within  his  lai^e  white  waistcoat  was  disturl)ed 
and  uneasy.  When  Amelia  stepped  ibrward  to  salute  him, 
which  she  alwa^'s  did  with  great  trembling  and  timiditjs  he 
gave  a  surly  grunt  of  recognition,  and  dmpped  the  little  hand 
out  of  his  great  hirsute  paw  without  an}-  attempt  to  hold  it 
there.  He  looked  round  gloomily  at  his  eldest  daughter ;  who, 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  his  look,  which  asked  unmistak* 
abh',     Why  the  devil  is  she  here?  "  said  at  once :  — 

George  is  in  town.  Papa;  and  has  gone  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  will  be  back  to  dinner." 

"  Oh,  he  is,  is  he  ?  I  won't  have  the  dinner  kept  waiting  for 
him^  Jane ; "  with  which  this  worthy  man  lapsed  into  his  par- 
ticular chair,  and  then  the  utter  silence  in  his  genteel,  well- 
furnished  drawing-room  was  onl}-  interrupted  by  the  alarmed 
ticking  of  the  great  French  clock. 

When  that  chronometer,  which  was  surmounted  b}'  a  cheer- 
ful brass  group  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  tolled  five  in  a 
heavy  cathedral  tone,  Mr.  Osborne  pulled  the  bell  at  his  right 
hand  violenth',  and  the  butler  rushed  up. 
Dinner !  "  roared  Mr.  Osborne. 

"  Mr.  George  isn't  come  in,  sir,"  interposed  the  man. 
Damn  Mr.  George,  sir.    Am  I  master  of  the  house? 
Dinner  !  "    Mr.  Osl)orne  scowled.    Amelia  trembled.    A  tele- 
graphic communication  of  eyes  passed  between  the  other  three 
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ladies.  The  obedient  bell  in  the  lower  regions  began  ringing 
the  announcement  of  the  meal.  The  tolling  over,  the  head  of 
the  famil}'  thrust  his  hands  into  the  great  tail-pockets  of  his 
great  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  without  waiting  for  a 
further  announcement,  strode  down  stairs  alone,  scowling  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  four  females. 

"Whafs  the  matter  now,  my  dear?"  asked  one  of  the 
other,  as  they  rose  and  tripped  gingerly  behind  the  sire. 

1  suppose  the  funds  are  falling,"  whispered  Miss  Wirt ; 
and  so,  trembling  and  in  silence,  this  hushed  female  company 
followed  their  dark  leader.  They  took  their  places  in  silencte. 
He  growled  out  a  blessing,  which  sounded  as  gniffly  as  a  curse. 
The  great  silver  dish-covers  were  removed.  Amelia  trembled 
in  her  place,  for  she  was  next  to  the  awful  Osborne,  and  alone 
on  her  si<ie  of  the  table  —  the  gap  being  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Geoi^e. 

"  Soup?"  says  Mr.  Osborne,  clutching  the  ladle,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  her,  in  a  sepulchral  tone ;  and  having  helped  her  and 
the  rest,  did  not  speak  for  a  while. 

''Take  Miss  Sedley's  plate  away,"  at  last  he  said.  ''  She 
can*t  eat  the  soup  —  no  more  can  I.  It's  beastly.  Take  awa}' 
the  soup,  Uicksr  and  to-morrow  turn  the  cook  out  of  the  house, 
Jane." 

Having  conduded  his  observations  upon  the  soup,  Mr.  Os- 
borne made  a  few  curt  remarks  respecting  the  fish,  also  of  a 
savage  and  satirical  tendency,  and  cursed  Billingsgate  with  an 
emphasis  quite  worthj'  of  the  place.  Then  he  lapseil  into 
silence,  and  swallowed  sundry  glasses  of  wine,  looking  more 
and  more  terrible,  till  a  brisk  knock  at  the  door  told  of  George's 
arrival,  when  everybody  began  to  rally. 

''  He  could  not  come  before.  General  Daguilet  had  kept 
him  waiting  at  the  Horse  Guards.  Never  mind  soup  or  fish. 
Give  him  anything  —  he  didn't  care  what.  Capital  mutton  — 
capital  everything."  His  good-humor  contrasted  with  his  fa- 
ther's severity' ;  and  he  rattled  on  unceasingly  during  dinner,  to 
the  delight  of  all  —  of  one  especially,  who  need  not  be  men- 
tioned. 

As  soon  as  the  3'oung  ladies  had  discussed  the  orange  and 
the  glass  of  wine  which  formed  the  ordinary  conclusion  of  the 
dismal  banquets  at  Mr.  Osborne's  house,  the  signal  to  make 
sail  for  the  drawing-room  was  given,  and  they  all  arose  and 
departed.  Amelia  hoped  George  would  soon  join  them  there. 
She  began  playing  some  of  his  favorite  waltzes  (then  newly'^ 
imported)  at  the  great  caiTed  legged,  leather-cased  gmud  piano 
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in  the  drawing-room  overhead.  This  little  artifice  did  not  bring 
him.  He  was  deaf  to  the  waltzes ;  they  grew  fainter  and 
fainter;  the  discomfited  performer  left  the  huge  instrument 
presently  ;  and  though  her  three  friends  performed  some  of  the 
loudest  and  most  brilliant  new  pieces  of  their  ripertoire^  she  did 
not  hear  a  single  note,  but  sate  thinking,  and  boding  evil.  Old 
Osborne's  scowl,  terrific  alwajs,  had  never  before  looked  so 
deadly  to  her.  His  eyes  followed  her  out  of  the  room,  as  if 
she  had  been  guilt}'  of  something.  When  they  brought  her 
coffee,  she  started  as  though  it  were  a  cup  of  poison  which  Mr. 
Hicks,  the  butler,  wished  to  propose  to  her.  What  mystery 
was  there  lurking  ?  Oh,  those  women  !  Thej-  nurse  and  cud- 
dle their  presentiments,  and  make  darlings  of  their  ugliest 
thoughts,  as  they  do  of  their  deformed  children. 

The  gloom  on  the  paternal  countenance  had  also  impressed 
George  OslK)rne  with  anxiet}*.  With  such  eyebrows,  and  a 
look  so  decidedly  bilious,  how  was  he  to  extract  that  money 
from  the  governor,  of  which  George  was  consumedlj*  in  want  ? 
He  began  praising  his  father's  wine.  That  was  generally'  a 
successful  means  of  cajoling  the  old  gentleman. 

We  never  got  such  madeira  in  the  West  Indies,  sir,  as 
3'ours.  Colonel  Heavytop  took  off  three  bottles  of  that  3'ou 
sent  me  down,  under  his  belt  the  other  day." 

''Did  he?"  said  the  old  gentleman.  ''It  stands  me  in 
eight  shillings  a  bottle." 

"  Will  you  take  six  guineas  a  dozen  for  it,  sir?  "  said  George, 
with  a  laugh.  '*  There's  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  king- 
dom wants  some." 

"  Does  he?"  growled  the  senior.    "  Wish  he  may  get  it." 

"When  General  Daguilet  was  at  Chatham,  sir,  Heavj-top 
gave  him  a  breakfast,  and  asked  me  for  some  of  the  wine. 
The  General  liked  it  just  as  well  —  wanted  a  pipe  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.   He's  his  Royal  Highness's  right-hand  man." 

*'It  %$  devilish  fine  wine,"  said  the  Eyebrows,  and  they 
looked  more  good-humored ;  and  George  was  going  to  take 
advantage  of  this  complacency,  and  bring  the  supply  question 
on  the  mahogan}-,  when  the  father,  relapsing  into  solemnity, 
though  rather  cordial  in  manner,  bade  him  ring  the  bell  for 
claret.  "  And  we'll  see  if  that's  as  good  as  the  madeira, 
George^  to  which  his  Royal  Highness  is  welcome,  I'm  sure. 
And  as  we  are  drinking  it,  I'll  talk  to  you  about  a  matter  of 
importance." 

Amelia  heard  the  claret  bell  ringing  as  she  sat  nervously 
up  stairs.    She  thought,  somehow,  it  was  a  mysterious  and  pre- 
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sentimental  bell.  Of  the  presentiments  which  some  people  are 
always  having,  some  surely  must  come  nght. 

What  1  want  to  know,  George,"  the  old  gentleman  said, 
after  slowly  smacking  his  first  bumper — ''What  I  want  to 
know  is,  how  you  and — ah  —  that  little  thing  up  stairs,  are 
carrying  on  ?  " 

"I  think,  sir,  it's  not  hard  to  see,"  George  said,  with  a 
self-satisfied  grin.    ''  Pretty  clear,  sir.  — What  capital  wine  I " 

*'What  d'you  mean,  pretty  clear,  sir?" 

"Why,  hang  it,  sir,  don't  push  me  too  hard.    Tm  a  modest 
man.    I  —  ah  —  1  don't  set  up  to  be  a  lady-killer ;  but  1  do 
own  that  she's  as  devilish  fond  of  me  as  she  can  be.  Anybody 
can  see  that  with  half  an  eye." 
And  you  yourself?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  didn't  you  order  me  to  marry  her,  and  ain't  I  a 
good  boy  ?    Haven't  our  Papas  settled  it  ever  so  long  ?  " 

'*  A  pretty  boy,  indeed.  Haven't  I  heard  of  your  doings, 
sir,  with  Lord  Tai*quin,  Captain  Crawley  of  the  Guards,  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Deuceace  and  that  set.  Have  a  caie,  sir,  have 
a  care." 

Tlie  old  gentleman  pronounced  these  aristocratic  names  with 
the  greatest  gusto.  Whenever  he  met  a  great  man  he  grovelled 
before  him,  and  my-lorded  him  as  only  a  free-born  Briton  can 
do.  He  came  home  and  looked  out  his  history  in  the  Peerage  : 
he  introduced  his  name  into  his  daily  conversation  ;  he  bragged 
about  his  Lordship  to  his  daughters.  He  fell  down  prostrate 
and  basked  in  him  as  a  Neapolitan  beggar  does  in  the  sun. 
George  was  alarmed  when  he  heard  the  names.  He  feared  his 
lather  might  have  been  informed  of  certain  transactions  at  play. 
But  the  old  moi-alist  eased  him  by  saying  serenely :  — 

"Well,  well,  young  men  will  be  young  men.  And  the  com- 
fort to  me  is,  George,  that  living  in  the  best  society  in  Eng- 
land, as  I  hope  3  0U  do ;  as  I  think  you  do ;  as  my  means  will 
allow  you  to  do  —  " 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  says  George,  making  his  point  at  once. 
"One  can't  live  with  tliese  great  folks  for  nothing;  and  my 
purse,  sir,  look  at  it ; "  and  he  held  up  a  little  token  which  had 
been  netted  by  Amelia,  and  contained  the  very  last  of  Dobbin's 
pound  notes. 

"  You  shan't  want,  sir.    The  British  merchant's  son  shan't 
want,  sir.    My  guineas  are  as  good  as  theirs,  Geoi-ge,  my  boy  ; 
and  I  don't  grudge  'em.    Call  on  Mr.  Chopi^er  as  you  go  through 
City  to-morrow ;  he'll  have  something  for  you.    I  don't 
gnidge  money  when  I  know  you're  in  good  society,  because  I 
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know  tbat  good  society  can  nefver  go  wrong.  There's  no  pride 
in  me.  1  was  a  humbly  born  man^ — but  you  have  had  advan- 
tages. Make  a  good  use  of  'em.  Mix  with  tlie  young  nobility. 
There's  many  of  'em  who  can't  spend  a  dollar  to  your  guinea, 
hoy.  And  as  for  the  pink  bonnets  (here  from  under  the 
heavy  eyebrows  there  came  a  knowing  and  not  very  pleasing 
leer)  —  why  boys  will  be  boys.  Only  there's  one  thing  I  order 
you  to  avoid,  which,  if  you  do  not,  I'll  cut  you  off  with  a  shUlmg, 
by  Jove  ;  and  that's  gambling,  sir." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  sir,"  said  George. 
But  to  return  to  the  other  business  about  Amelia :  why 
shouldn't  you  marry  higher  than  a  stockbroker's  daughter, 
George  —  that's  what  1  want  to  know  ?  " 

It's  a  family  business,  sir,"  says  George,  cracking  filberts. 
*' You  and  Mr.  Sedley  made  the  match  a  hundred  years  ago." 

I  don't  deny  it ;  but  people's  positions  alter,  sir.  1  don't 
deny  that  Sedley  made  my  fortune,  or  rather  put  me  in  the  way 
of  acquiring,  by  m}*  own  talents  and  genius,  that  proud  position, 
which,  I  may  saj*,  I  occupy  in  the  tallow  trade  and  the  City  of 
London.  I've  shown  my  gratitude  to  Sedley ;  and  he's  ti'ie<i  it 
of  late,  sir,  as  my  cheque-book  can  show.  George !  I  tell  you 
in  confidence  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  Mr.  Sedley's  affairs^  My 
chief  clerk,  Mr.  Chopper,  does  not  like  the  looks  of  'em,  and 
he's  an  old  file,  and  knows  'Change  as  well  as  any  man  in  Lon^ 
don.  Hulker  &  Bullock  are  looking  shy  at  him.  He's  beea 
dabbling  on  his  own  account  I  fear.  The}'  sa}'  the  Jeune  Ame- 
lie  was  his,  which  was  taken  b}*  the  Yankee  privateer  Molasses. 
And  that's  flat,  —  unless  I  see  Amelia's  ten  thousand  down  you 
don't  marry  her.  I'll  have  no  lame  duck's  daughter  in  my 
family.    Pass  the  wine,  sir  —  or  ring  for  coffee/' 

With  which  Mr.  08l)ome  spread  out  the  evening  paper,  and 
George  knew  fVom  this  signal  that  the  colloquy  was  ended,  and 
that  his  Papa  was  about  to  take  a  nap. 

He  hurried  up  stairs  to  Amelia  in  the  highest  spirits.  What 
was  it  that  made  him  more  attentive  to  her  on  that  night  than 
he  had  been  for  a  long  time  —  more  eager  to  amuse  her,  more 
tender,  more  brilliant  in  talk?  Was  it  that  his  generous  heart 
warmed  to  her  at  the  prospect  of  misfortune ;  or  that  the  idea 
of  losing  the  dear  little  prize  made  him  value  it  more? 

She  lived  upon  the  recollections  of  that  happy  evening  for 
many  days  aftei-wards,  remembering  his  wortls  ;  his  looks  ;  the 
song  he  sang ;  his  attitude,  as  he  leant  over  her  or  looked  at 
her  from  a  distance.  As  it  seemed  to  her,  uo  night  ever  passed 
so  quickly  at  Mr.  Osborne's  house  before ;  and  for  once  this 
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yoong  person  was  almost  provoked  to  be  angry  by  the  prema- 
ture arrival  of  Mr.  Sambo  with  her  shawl. 

George  eajne  and  took  a  tender  leave  of  her  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  then  hurried  otf  to  the  City,  where  he  visited  Mr. 
Chopper,  his  father'^  head  man,  and  received  from  that  gentle- 
man a  document  which  he  exchanged  at  Ilulker  &  Bullock's  for 
a  whole  iK)cket-full  of  money.  As  Geoi-ge  entered  the  house, 
old  John  Sedley  was  passing  out  of  tlie  banker's  parlor,  looking 
very  dismal.  But  his  godson  was  much  too  elated  to  mark  tlie 
worthy  stockbroker's  depression,  or  the  drearj'  eyes  which  the 
kind  old  gentleman  cast  upon  him.  Young  Bullock  did  not 
come  grinning  out  of  the  parlor  with  him  as  had  been  his  wont 
in  former  years. 

And  as  the  swinging  doors  of  Hnlkcr,  Bullock  &  Co.  closed 
apon  Mr.  Sedlej',  Mr.  Quill,  the  cashier  (whose  benevolent  oc- 
cupation it  is  to  hand  out  crisp  bank-notes  from  a  drawer  and 
dispense  sovereigns  out  of  a  copper  shovel),  winked  at  Mr. 
Driver,  the  clerk  at  the  desk  on  his  right.  Mr.  Driver  winked 
agam. 

No  go,"  Mr.  D.  whispered. 

"Not  at  no  price,"  Mr.  Q.  said.  "Mr.  George  Osborne, 
sir,  how  will  you  take  it?"  George  crammed  eagerly  a  quan- 
tity of  notes  into  his  pockets,  and  paid  Dobbin  fifty  pounds  that 
very  evening  at  mess. 

That  very  evening  Amelia  wrote  him  the  tenderest  of  long 
letters.  Her  heart  was  overflowing  with  tenderness,  but  it  still 
foreboded  evil.  What  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Osborne's  dark 
looks?  she  asked.  Had  any  difference  arisen  between  him 
and  her  papa?  Her  poor  papa  returned  so  melancholy  from 
the  City,  that  all  were  alarm^  about  him  at  home  —  in  fine, 
there  were  four  pages  of  loves  and  fears  and  hopes  and  fore- 
bodings. 

"Poor  little  Emmy  —  dear  little  Emmy.  How  fond  she  is 
of  me,"  Geoi^e  said,  as  he  perused  the  missive  — and  Gad, 
what  a  headache  that  mixed  punch  has  given  me!"  Poor 
little  Emm}',  indeed* 
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J  CHAPTER  XIV. 

MISS  CRAWLEY  AT  *HOHE. 

About  this  time  there  drove  up  to  an  exeeedinglr  snug  and 
well-appointed  house  in  Park  Lane,  a  travelling  chariot  with  a 
lozenge  on  the  panels,  a  discontented  female  in  a  green  veil 
and  crim[>ed  curls  on  the  nimble,  and  a  large  and  confidential 
man  on  the  box.  It  was  the  equipage  of  our  friend  Miss  Craw- 
ley, returning  from  Hants.  The  carriage  windows  were  shut: 
the  fat  spaniel,  whose  head  and  tongue  ordinarily  lolled  out  of 
one  of  them,  reposed  on  the  lap  of  the  discontented  female. 
When  the  vehicle  stopped,  a  large  round  bundle  of  shawls  was 
taken  out  of  the  carriage  by  the  aid  of  various  domestics  and  a 
young  lady  who  accompanied  the  heap  of  cloaks.  That  bundle 
contained  Miss  Crawley,  who  was  conveyed  up  stairs  fortliwith, 
and  put  into  a  be<l  and  chamber  warmed  properly-  as  for  the  re- 
ception of  an  invalid.  ^lessengers  went  off  for  her  ph3'sician 
and  medical  man.  They  came,  consulted,  prescribed,  vanished. 
The  young  companion  of  Miss  Crawley,  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  interview,  came  in  to  receive  their  instnictions,  and  atl- 
ministered  those  antiphlogistic  m^nlicines  which  the  eminent 
men  ordered. 

Captain  Crawlev  of  the  Life  Guards  rode  up  from  Knights- 
bridge  Barracks  {he  next  da}- ;  his  black  charger  pawed  the 
straw  l)efore  his  invalid  aunt's  door.  He  was  most  affectionate 
in  his  inquiries  regai-ding  that  amiable  relative.  There  seemed 
to  be  much  source  of  apprehension.  He  found  Miss  Crawlej-'s 
maid  (the  discontented  female)  unusually  sulky  and  despondent ; 
he  found  Miss  Briggs,  her  dame  dc  compagnie,  in  tears  alone 
in  the  drawing-room.  She  had  hastened  home,  hearing  of  her 
beloved  friend's  illness.  She  wished  to  fly  to  her  couch,  that 
couch  which  she,  Briggs,  had  so  often  smoothed  in  the  hour  of 
sickness.  She  was  denied  admission  to  Miss  Crawley's  apart- 
ment. A  stranger  was  administering  her  medicines  —  a  stran- 
ger from  the  country  —  an  odious  Miss  .  .  .  —  teai-s  choked 
the  utterance  of  the  dame  de  compagnie,  and  she  buried  her 
crushed  affections  and  her  poor  old  red  nose  in  her  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Rawdon  Crawley  sent  up  his  name  by  the  sulky  femme  de 
chambre,  and  Miss  Crawley's  new  companion,  coming  tripping 
down  from  the  sick-room,  put  a  little  hand  into  his  as  he  step[>ed 
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forward  eagerly  to  meet  her,  gave  a  glance  of  great  Bcom  at 
the  bewildered  Briggs,  and  beckoning  the  young  Guardsman 
out  of  the  back  drawing- room,  led  him  down  stairs  into  that 
now  desolate  dining-parior,  where  so  many  a  good  dinner  had 
been  celebrated. 

Here  these  two  talked  for  ten  minutes,  discussing,  no  doubt, 
the  symptoms  of  the  old  invalid  above  stairs ;  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  parlor-bell  was  rung  briskly,  and  answered  on 
that  instant  by  Mr.  Bowls,  Miss  Crawle^-'s  large  confidential 
bntler  (who,  indeed,  happened  to  be  at  the  kcj'-hole  during  the 
most  part  of  the  interview) ;  and  the  Captain  coming  out,  curl- 
ing his  mustachios,  mounted  the  black  charger  pawing  among 
the  straw,  to  the  admiration  of  the  little  blackguard  boj  s  col- 
lected in  the  street.  He  looked  in  at  the  dining-room  window, 
managing  his  horse,  which  curveted  and  capered  beautifully  — 
for  one  instant  the  young  person  might  be  seen  at  the  window, 
when  her  figure  vanished,  and,  doubtless,  she  went  up  stairs 
again  to  resume  the  affecting  duties  of  benevolence. 

Who  could  this  young  woman  be,  I  wonder?  That  evening 
a  little  dinner  for  two  persons  was  laid  in  the  dining-room  — 
when  Mrs.  Firkin,  the  lad^^s-maid,  pushed  into  her  mistress's 
apartment,  and  bustled  about  there  during  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  departure  of  the  new  nurse  —  and  the  latter  and 
Miss  Bri^s  sat  down  to  the  neat  little  meal. 

Briggs  was  so  much  choked  by  emotion  that  she  could  hardly 
take  a  morsel  of  meat.  The  young  person  carved  a/owl  with 
the  utmost  delicacy,  and  asked  so  distinctly  for  egg-sauce,  that 
poor  Briggs,  before  whom  that  delicious  condiment  was  placed, 
started,  made  a  gi'eat  olattering  with  the  ladle,  and  once  more 
fell  back  in  the  most  gushing  hysterical  state. 

"Had  you  not  better  give  Miss  Briggs  a  glass  of  wine?" 
said  the  person  to  Mr.  Bowls,  the  large  confidential  man.  He 
did  so.  Briggs  seized  it  mechanically,  gasped  it  down  convul- 
sively, moaned  a  little,  and  began  to  play  with  the  chicken  oli 
her  plate. 

I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  help  each  other,"  said  the  per- 
son with  great  suavity :  "  and  shall  have  no  need  of  Mr.  Bowls's 
kind  sen-ices.  Mr.  Bowls,  if  you  please,  we  will  ring  when  we 
want  30U."  He  went  down  stairs,  where,  by  the  way,  he  vented 
the  most  horrid  curses  upon  the  unoffending  footman,  his  sub- 
ordinate. 

It  is  a  pity  you  take  on  so.  Miss  Briggs,"  the  young  lady 
said,  with  a  cool,  slightly  sarcastic,  air. 

My  dearest  friend  is  so  ill,  and  wo — 0 — o— on't  see  me," 
guigled  out  Briggs  in  an  agon}'  of  renewed  giief. 
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"  She's  not  very  ill  an}'  more.  Console  yourself,  dear  Miss 
Brio^.  She  has  only  overeaten  herself — that  is  all.  She  is 
greatly  better.  She  will  soon  be  quite  restored  again.  She  is 
weak  from  being  cupped  and  from  medical  treatment,  but  she 
will  rally  immediately.  Pray  console  yourself,  and  take  a  little 
more  wine." 

*'But  why,  why  won't  she  see  me  again?"  Miss  Briggs 
bleated  out.  ''Oh,  Matilda,  Matilda,  after  three-and-twenty 
3'ears*  tenderness !  is  this  the  return  to  your  poor,  poor  Ara- 
bella?" 

"  Don't  cry  too  much,  \yoor  Arabella,"  the  other  said  (with 
ever  so  little  of  a  grin) ;  ''  she  only  won't  see  you,  because  she 
says  you  don't  nurse  her  as  well  as  1  do.  It's  no  pleasure  to 
me  to  sit  up  all  night.    1  wish  you  might  do  it  instead." 

"Have  I  not  tended  that  dear  couch  for  years?"  Arabella 
said,     and  now  —  " 

*'  Now  she  prefers  somebody  else.  Well,  sick  people  have 
these  fancies,  and  must  be  humored.  When  she's  well  I  shall  go." 

*'  Never,  never,"  Arabella  exclaimed,  madly  inhaling  her 
salts-bottle. 

'* Never  be  well  or  never  go.  Miss  Briggs?"  the  other  said, 
with  the  same  provoking  good-nature.  '*Pooh  —  she  will  be 
well  in  a  fortnight,  when  I  shall  go  back  to  m}'  little  pupils  at 
Queen's  Crawley,  and  to  their  mother,  who  is  a  great  deal  more 
sick  than  our  friend.  You  need  not  be  jealous  about  me,  my 
dear  Miss  Briggs.  I  am  a  poor  little  girl  without  an}-  friends, 
or  any  harm  in  me.  I  don*t  want  to  supplant  you  in  Miss 
Crawley's  good  graces.  She  will  foi^et  me  a  week  after  I  am 
gone :  and  her  affection  for  you  has  been  the  work  of  years. 
Give  me  a  little  wine  if  you  please,  my  dear  Miss  Briggs,  and 
let  us  be  friends.    I'm  sure  1  want  friends." 

The  placable  and  soft-hearted  Briggs  speechlessly  poshed 
out  her  hand  at  this  api>eal ;  but  she  felt  the  desertion  most 
keenly  for  all  that,  and  bitterly,  bitterly  moaned  the  fickleness 
of  her  Matilda.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  meal  over. 
Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  (for  such,  astonishing  to  state,  is  the  name 
of  her  who  has  been  described  ingeniousl}'  as  **  the  person " 
hitherto),  went  up  stairs  again  to  her  patient's  rooms,  from 
which,  with  the  most  engaging  politeness,  she  eliminated  poor 
Firkin.  ''Thank  you,  Mrs.  Firkin,  that  will  quite  do;  how 
nieel}'  you  make  it !  I  will  ring  when  anything  is  wanted." 
''Tliank  you;"  and  Firkin  c^ime  down  stairs  in  a  tempest  of 
jealousy,  only  the  more  dangerous  because  she  was  forced  to 
coutine  it  in  her  own  bosom. 
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Conld  it  be  the  tempest  which,  as  she  passed  the  landrng  of 
the  first  floor,  blew  open  the  drawing-room  door?  No ;  it  was 
stealthily  opened  by  the  hand  of  Hriggs.  Briggs  had  been  on 
the  watch.  Bri^^  too  well  heard  the  creaking  Firkin  descend 
the  stairs,  and  the  clink  of  the  spoon  and  gruel-basin  the  neg- 
lected fenoale  carried. 

"Well,  firkin?"  says  she,  as  the  otlier  entered  the  apart- 
ment.   ''Well,  Jane?" 

''Wuss  and  wass,  Miss  B.,"  Firkin  said,  wagging  her 
head. 

"  Is  she  not  better  then?  " 

"  She  never  spoke  but  once,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  felt  a 
little  more  easy,  and  she  told  me  to  hold  my  stupid  tongue. 
Oh,  Miss  B.,  I  never  thought  to  have  seen  this  day!"  And 
the  water-works  again  began  to  play. 

"  What  sort  of  a  person  is  this  Miss  Sharp,  Firkin  ?  I  little 
thought,  while  enjoying  my  Christmas  i*evels  in  the  elegant 
home  of  my  firm  friends,  the  Reverend  Lionel  Delamere  and 
his  ans^iable  lady,  to  find  a  stranger  had  taken  my  place  in  the 
alfMions  of  m}^  dearest,  my  still  dearest  Matilda!"  Miss 
Briggs,  it  will  be  seen  by  her  language,  was  of  a  literary-  and 
sentimental  torn,  and  had  once  published  a  volume  of  poems  — 
"  Trills  of  the  Nightingale  "  —  by  subscription. 

"  Miss  B.,  they  are  all  infatyated  about  that  3'oung  woman," 
Firkin  replied.  "Sir  Pitt  wouldn*t  have  let  her  go,  but  he 
daredn't  refuse  Miss  Crawley  anything.  Mrs.  Bute  at  the 
Rectory  jist  as  bad  —  never  happy,  out  of  her  sight.  The 
Capting  quite  wild  about  her.  Mr.  Crawley  mortial  jealous. 
Since  Miss  C.  was  took  ill,  she  won't  have  nobody  near  her  but 
Hiss  Sharpf  I  can't  tell  for  where  nor  for  why ;  and  I  think 
somethink  has  bewidged  everybody." 

Rebecca  passed  thiait  night  in  cotistant  watching  upon  Miss 
Crawley ;  the  next  night  the  old  lady  slept  so  comfortably,  that 
Rebecca  had  time  for  several  hours'  comfortable  repose  herself 
on  the  sofa,  at  the  foot  of  her  patroness's  bed ;  ver}*  soon.  Miss 
Crawley  was  so  well  that  she  sat  up  and  laughed  heartily  at  a 
perfect  imitation  of  Miss  Briggs  and  her  grief,  which  Rebecca 
described  to  her.  Briggs's  weeping  snuffle,  and  her  manner  of 
esing  the  handkerchief,  were  so  completely  rendei-ed,  that  Miss 
Crawley  became  quite  cheeifiil,  to  the  admiration  of  the  doctors 
when  tiey  visited  heri  who  usually  found  this  worthy  woman  of 
the  world,  when  the.  least  sickness  attacked  her,  under  the  most 
alyect  depression  and  tenx)r  of  death. 

Captain  Crawley  came  ever}-  day,  and  received  bulletins  from 
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Miss'^Rebecca  respecting  his  aunt's  health.  This  improved  ao 
rapidly,  that  poor  Briggs  was  allowed  to  see  her  patroness  ;  and 
persons  with  tender  hearts  may  imagine  the  smothered  emo- 
tions of  that  sentimental  female,  and  the  affecting  nature  of  the 
interview. 

Miss  Crawley  liked  to  have  Briggs  in  a  good  deal  soon. 
Rebecca  used  to  mimic  her  to  her  face  with  the  most  admirable 
gravity,  thereby  rendering  the  imitation  doubly  piquant  to  her 
worthy  patroness. 

The  causes  which  had  led  to  the  deplorable  illness  of  Miss 
Crawley,  and  her  departure  from  her  brother's  house  in  the 
country,  were  of  such  an  unromantic  nature  that  they  are  hardly 
fit  to  be  explained  in  this  genteel  and  sentimental  novel.  For 
how  is  it  possible  to  hint  of  a  delicate  female,  living  in  good 
society,  that  she  ate  and  drank  too  much,  and  that  a  hot  supper 
of  lobsters  profusely  enjoyed  at  the  Rectory  was  the  reason  of 
an  indisposition  which  Miss  Crawley  herself  persisted  was  solely 
attributable  to  the  dampness  of  the  weather?  The  attack  was 
so  sharp  that  Matilda  — as  his  Reverence  expressed  it — was 
very  nearly  off  the  hooks ; "  all  the  family  were  in  a  fever  of 
expectation  regarding  the  will,  and  Rawdon  Crawley  was  mak- 
ing sure  of  at  least  forty  thousand  iwunds  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  London  season.  Mr.  Crawley  sent  over  a  choice 
parcel  of  tracts,  to  prepare  her  for  the  change  from  Vanity  Fair 
and  Park  Lane  for  another  world;  but  a  good  doctor  from 
Southampton  being  called  in  in  time,  vanquished  the  lobster 
which  was  so  nearly  fatal  to  her,  and  gave  her  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  her  to  return  to  London.  The  Baronet  did 
not  disguise  his  exceeding  mortification  at  the  turn  which  afiTairs 
took. 

While  everybody  was  attending  on  Miss  Crawley,  and  mes- 
sengers every  hour  from  the  Rectoiy  were  carrjing  news  of  her 
health  to  the  affectionate  folks  there,  there  was  a  lady  in  another 
part  of  the  house,  being  exceedingly  ill,  of  whom  no  one  took 
any  notice  at  all ;  and  this  was  the  lady  of  Crawley  herself. 
The  good  doctor  shook  his  head  after  seeing  her ;  to  which  visit 
Sir  Pitt  consented,  as  it  could  be  paid  without  a  fee ;  and  she 
was  left  fading  away  in  her  lonel}'  chamber,  with  no  more  heed 
paid  to  her  than  to  a  weed  in  the  park. 

The  young  ladies,  too,  lost  much  of  the  inestimable  benefit 
of  their  governess's  instruction.  So  affectionate  a  nurse  was 
Miss  Sharp,  that  Miss  Crawley  would  take  her  medicines  from 
no  other  hand.    Fii'kin  had  been  deposed  long  before  her  mis- 
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tress's  departure  from  the  oountiy.  That  foithAil  attendant 
found  a  gloomy  consolation  on  returning  to  London,  in  seeing 
Miss  Briggs  suffer  the  same  pangs  of  jealousy  and  undergo  the 
same  faithless  treatment  to  which  she  herself  had  been  sub- 
ject. 

Captain  Rawdon  got  an  extension  of  leave  on  his  aunt* s  ill- 
ness, and  remained  dutitlill}'  at  home.  He  was  always  in  her 
aotechamber.  (She  lay  sick  in  the  state  bedroom,  into  which 
you  entered  by  the  little  blue  saloon.)  His  father  was  alwa3S 
meeting  him  there ;  or  if  he  came  down  the  corridor  ever  so 
quietly,  his  father's  door  was  sure  to  open,  and  the  hyena  face 
of  the  old  gentleman  to  glare  out.  What  was  it  set  one  to 
watch  the  other  so?  A  generous  rivalry,  no  doubt,  as  to  which 
shoold  be  most  attentive  to  the  dear  sufferer  in  the  state  bed- 
room. Rebecca  used  to  come  out  and  comfort  both  of  them  ; 
or  one  or  the  other  of  them  rather.  Both  of  these  worthy 
gentlemen  were  most  anxious  to  have  news  of  the  invalid  from 
her  little  confidential  messenger. 

At  dinner  —  to  which  meal  she  descended  for  half  an  hour 
—  she  kept  the  peace  between  them:  after  which  she  disa])- 
peared  for  the  night;  when  Rawdon  would  ride  over  to  the 
depot  of  the  160th  at  Mudbury,  leaving  his  Papa  to  the  society 
of  Mr.  Horrocks  and  his  rum-and-water.  She  passed  as  weary 
a  fortnight  as  ever  mortal  spent  in  Miss  Crawler  's  sick-room ; 
but  her  little  nerves  seemed  to  be  of  iron,  and  she  was  quite 
unshaken  by  the  dufy  and  the  tedium  of  the  sick-chamber. 

She  never  told  until  long  afterwards  how  painful  that  duty 
was ;  how  peevish  a  patient  was  the  jovial  old  lady ;  how  angry  ; 
how  sleepless;  in  what  horrors  of  death;  during  what  long 
nights  she  lay  moaning,  and  in  almost  delirious  agonies  re- 
specting that  future  world  which  she  quite  ignoi-ed  when  she 
was  in  good  health.  — Picture  to  yourself,  O  fair  young  reader, 
a  worldly,  selfish,  graceless,  thankless,  religionless  old  woman, 
writhing  in  pain  and  fear,  and  without  her  wig.  Picture  her  to 
yourself,  and  ere  you  be  old,  learn  to  love  and  pray ! 

Sharp  watched  this  graceless  bedside  with  indomitable  pa- 
tience. Nothing  escaped  her;  and,  like  a  pmdent  steward, 
she  found  a  use  for  everA^thing.  She  told  many  a  good  story 
al)out  Miss  Crawley's  illness  in  after  days,  —  stories  which 
made  the  lady  blush  through  her  artificial  carnations.  During 
the  illness  she  was  never  out  of  temper ;  alwa3'8  alert ;  she  slept 
light,  having  a  perfectly  clear  conscience  ;  and  could  take  that 
refreshment  at  almost  any  minute's  warning.  And  so  you  saw 
very  few  traces  of  fatigue  in  her  ap|)earance.    Her  face  might 
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be  a  trifle  paler,  and  the  circles  round  her  eyes  a  little  bla<^er 
than  usual ;  but  whenever  she  came  out  from  the  sick-room  she 
was  always  smiling,  fresh,  and  neat,  and  looked  as  trim  in  her 
little  dressing-gown  and  cap,  as  in  her  smartest  evening  suit. 

The  Captain  thought  so,  and  raved  about  her  in  uncouth 
convulsions.  The  barbed  shall  of  love  had  penetrated  his  dull 
hide.  Six  weeks  —  appropinquity  —  opportunity  —  had  victim- 
ized him  completely.  He  made  a  confidante  of  his  aunt  at  the 
Rectory,  of  all  persons  in  the  world.  She  rallied  him  about  it ; 
she  had  perceived  his  folly ;  she  warned  him ;  she  finished  by 
owning  that  Utile  Sharp  was  the  most  clever,  droll,  odd,  good- 
natured,  simple,  kindly  creature  in  England.  Rawdou  must 
not  trifle  with  her  affections,  though  —  dear  Miss  Crawley  would 
never  pardon  him  for  that ;  for  she,  too,  was  quite  overcome  by 
the  little  governess,  and  loved  Sharp  like  a  daughter.  Rawdon 
must  go  away  —  go  back  to  his  regiment  and  naughty  London, 
and  not  play  with  a  poor  artless  girFs  feelings. 

Many  and  many  a  time  this  good-natured  lad}',  compassion- 
ating the  forlorn  life-guardsman's  condition,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Miss  Sharp  at  the  Reotory%  and  of  walking 
home  with  her,  as  we  have  seen.  When  men  of  a  certain  sort, 
ladies,  are  in  love,  though  they  see  the  hook  and  the  string,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  with  which  the}'  are  to  be  taken,  they  gorge 
the  bait  nevertheless  —  they  must  come  to  it — they  must  swal- 
low it  —  and  are  presently  struck  and  landed  gasping.  Raw- 
don saw  there  was  a  manifest  intention  on  Mrs.  Bute's  part, 
to  captivate  him  with  Rebecca.  He  was  not  very  wise ;  but 
he  was  a  man  about  town,  and  had  seen  several  seasons.  A 
light  dawned  u|x>n  his  dusky  soul,  as  he  thought,  through  a 
speech  of  Mrs.  Bute's. 

''.Mark  my  words,  Rawdon,"  she  said.  **You  will  have 
Miss  Sharp  one  day  for  your  relation." 

"  What  relation,  —  my  cousin,  he}',  Mrs.  Bute?  James  sweet 
on  her,  hey  ?  "  inquii-ed  the  waggish  officer. 

"  More  than  that,"  Mrs.  Bute  said,  with  a  flash  from  her 
black  eyes. 

Not  Pitt?  —  He  shan't  have  her.  The  sneak  a'n't  worthy 
of  her.    He's  booked  to  Lady  Jane  Sheepshanks." 

You  men  perceive  nothing.  You  silly,  blind  creature  — 
if  anything  happens  to  Lady  Crawley,  Miss  Sharp  will  be  your 
mother-in-law  ;  and  thaCs  what  will  happen." 

Rawdon  Crawley,  Esquire,  gave  vent  to  a  prodigious  whistle, 
in  token  of  astonishment  at  this  announcement.  He  couldn't 
deny  it.    His  father's  evident  liking  for  Miss  Sharp  had  not 
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escaped  him.  He  knew  the  old  gentleman's  character  well ; 
and  a  more  unscrupulous  old  —  whyou  —  he  did  not  conclude 
the  sentence,  but  walked  home,  curling  his  mustachios,  and  con- 
vinced he  had  found  a  clue  to  Mrs.  Bute's  mystery. 

''By  Jove,  it's  too  bad,"  thought  Hawdon,  ''too  bad,  by 
Jove!  I  do  believe  the  woman  wants  the  poor  girl  to  be 
mined,  in  order  that  she  shouldn't  come  into  the  family  as 
Lady  Crawley." 

When  he  saw  Rebecca  alone,  he  rallied  her  about  his  father's 
attachment  in  his  graceful  way.  She  flung  up  her  head  sconi- 
fully,  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  said,  — 

"  Well,  suppose  he  is  fond  of  me.  I  know  he  is,  and  others 
too.  You  don't  think  I  am  afraid  of  him,  Captain  Crawley  ? 
You  dotft  suppose  I  can't  defend  my  own  honor,"  said  the 
little  woman,  looking  as  stately'  as  a  queen. 

"Oh,  ah,  wh}-  —  give  you  fair  warning  —  look  out,  yon 
know  —  that's  all,"  said  the  mustachio-twiddler. 

"You  hint  at  something  not  honorable,  then?"  said  she, 
flashing  out. 

"Oh  —  Gad  —  really — Miss  Rebecca,"  the  heavy  dragoon 
interposed. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  have  no  feeling  of  self-respect,  because 
I  am  pdbr  and  friendless,  and  because  rich  i)eoplc  have  none  ? 
Do  3'ou  think,  because  I  am  a  governess,  1  have  not  as  much 
sense,  and  feeling,  and  good  breeding  as  you  gentle-folks  in 
Hampshire  ?  I'm  a  Montmorency.  Do  you  supi>ose  a  Mont- 
more  ncj'  is  not  as  good  as  a  Crawley? " 

When  Miss  Sharp  was  agitated,  and  alluded  to  her  maternal 
relatives,  she  spoke  with  ever  so  slight  a  foreign  accent,  which 
gave  a  great  charm  to  her  clear  ringing  voice.  "  No,"  she 
continued,  kindling  as  she  spoke  to  the  Captain ;  "  I  can  en- 
<im'e  povert}',  but  not  shame  —  neglect,  but  not  insult;'  and 
insult  from  —  from  you" 

Her  feelings  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"Hang  it,  Miss  Shai-p  —  Rebecca — by  Jove  —  upon  my 
soul,  I  wouldn't  for  a  thousand  pounds.    Stop,  Rebecca !  " 

She  was  gone.  She  drove  out  with  Miss  Crawley'  that  day. 
It  was  before  the  tatter's  illness.  At  dinner  she  was  unusually 
brilliant  and  lively ;  but  she  would  take  no  notice  of  the  hints,  or 
the  nods,  or  the  clumsy  expostulations  of  the  humiliated,  in- 
fatuated guardsman.  Skirmishes  of  this  sort  passed  perpetu- 
ally dui-ing  the  little  campaign  —  tedious  to  relate,  and  similar 
in  result.  The  Crawley  heavy  cavalr}'  was  maddened  by  defeat, 
and  routed  every  day. 
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If  the  Baronet  of  Queen's  Crawley  had  not  had  the  fear  of 

losing  his  sister's  legac}*  Ixifore  liis  eyes,  he  never  would  have 
permitted  his  dear  girls  to  lose  the  eilucational  blessings  which 
their  invaluable  governess  was  conferring  ui)on  them.  The  old 
house  at  home  seemed  a  desert  without  her,  so  useful  and 
pleasant  had  Rebecca  made  herself  there.  Sir  Pitt's  letters 
were  not  copied  and  corrected ;  his  books  not  made  up ;  his 
household  business  and  manifold  schemes  neglected,  now  tliat 
his  little  secretary  was  away.  And  it  was  easy  to  see  how 
necessary  such  an  amanuensis  was  to  him,  hy  the  tenOr  and 
si>elling  of  the  numerous  letters  which  he  sent  to  her,  entreating 
her  and  commanding  her  to  return.  Almost  every  da}*  brought 
a  frank  from  the  Baronet,  enclosing  the  most  urgent  pra3'ers  to 
Becky  for  lier  return,  or  conveying  pathetic  statements  to  Miss 
Crawley,  regarding  tlie  neglected  state  of  his  daughtere'  educa- 
tion ;  of  which  documents  Miss  Crawley  took  very  little  heed. 

Miss  Briggs  was  not  formally  dismissed,  but  her  place  as 
companion  was  a  sinecure  and  a  derision  ;  and  her  company 
was  the  fat  spaniel  in  the  drawing-room,  or  occasionall}*  the 
discontented  Firkin  in  the  housekeeper's  closet.  Nor  though 
the  old  lady  would  by  no  means  hear  of  liebecca's  departure, 
was  the  latter  regularly  installed  in  office  in  Park  Lane.  Like 
many  wealthy  people,  it  was  Miss  Crawley's  habit  to  accept  as 
much  sei-vice  as  she  could  get  from  her  inferiors ;  and  good- 
naturedly  to  take  leave  of  them  when  she  no  longer  found  them 
useful.  Gratitude  among  certain  rich  folks  is  scarcely  natuml 
or  to  be  thought  of.  They  take  needy  people's  services  as  tlieir 
due.  Nor  have  you,  O  poor  parasite  and  humble  hanger-on, 
much  reason  to  complain  !  Your  friendship  for  Dives  is  about 
as  sincere  as  the  return  which  it  usually  gets.  It  is  raouej'  you 
love,  and  not  the  man ;  and  were  Crajsus  and  his  footman  to 
change  places  you  know,  you  poor  rogue,  who  would  have  the 
benefit  of  your  allegiance. 

And  1  am  not  sure,  that,  in  spite  of  Rebecca's  siroplicit}*  and 
activity,  and  gentleness  and  untiring  good-humor,  the  shi-ewd 
old  London  lad\-,  upon  whom  these  treasures  of  friendship  were 
lavished,  had  not  a  lurking  suspicion  all  the  while  of  her  affec- 
tionate nurse  and  friend.  It  must  have  often  crossed  Miss 
Crawley's  mind  that  nobody  does  anything  for  nothing.  If  she 
measured  her  own  feeling  towaixls  the  world,  she  must  have 
been  pretty  well  able  to  gauge  those  of  tlie  world  towards  her- 
self; and  perhaps  she  reflected,  that  it  is  the  ordinary  lot  of 
people  to  have  no  friends  if  they  themselves  care  for  nobody. 

Well,  meanwhile  Becky  was  tlie  greatest  c^omfort  and  con- 
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venience  to  her,  and  she  gave  her  a  couple  of  new  gowns,  and 
ao  old  necklace  and  shawL  and  showed  her  friendship  b}*  abus- 
ing all  her  intimate  acquaintances  to  her  new  confidante  (than 
which  there  can't  be  a  more  touching  proof  of  regard),  and 
meditated  vaguely  some  great  future  benefit — to  many  her 
perhaps  to  Clump,  the  apothecary,  or  to  settle  her  in  some 
advantageous  way  of  life ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  send  her  back  to 
Queen's  Crawley  when  she  had  done  with  her,  and  the  full 
London  season  had  begun. 

When  Miss  Crawlej'  was  convalescent  and  descended  to  the 
dramng-room,  Beckj'  sang  to  her,  and  otherwise  amused  her ; 
when  she  was  well  enough  to  drive  out,  Becky  accompanied 
her.  And  amongst  the  drives  which  they  took,  whither,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  did  Miss  Crawley's  admirable  good  nature 
and  friendship  actually  induce  her  to  penetrate,  but  to  Russell 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  and  the  house  of  John  Sedley,  Esquire. 

Ere  that  event,  many  notes  had  passed,  as  ma}'  be  im- 
agined, between  the  two  dear  friends.  During  the  months  of 
Rebecca's  stay  in  Hampshire,  the  eternal  friendship  had  (must 
it  be  owned?)  suffered  considerable  diminution,  and  grown  so  de- 
crepit and  feeble  with  old  age  as  to  threaten  demise  altogether. 
The  fact  is,  both  girls  had  their  own  real  affaii-s  to  think  of : 
Rebecca  her  advance  with  her  employers  —  Amelia  her  own 
absorbing  topic.  When  the  two  girls  met,  and  flew  into  each 
other's  arms  with  that  impetuosity  which  distinguishes  the  be- 
havior of  3  0ung  ladies  towards  each  other,  Rebecca  performed 
her  part  of  the  embrace  with  the  most  perfect  briskness  and 
energy.  Poor  little  Amelia  blushed  as  she  kissed  her  friend, 
and  thought  she  had  been  guilty  of  something  very  like  cold- 
ness towards  her. 

Their  first  interview  was  but  a  very  short  one.  Amelia 
was  just  ready  to  go  out  for  a  walk.  Miss  Crawley  was  wait- 
ing in  her  carriage  below,  her  people  wondering  at  the  locality 
m  which  they  found  themselves,  and  gazing  upon  honest  Sam- 
bo, the  black  footman  of  Bloomsburj-,  as  one  of  the  queer 
natives  of  the  place.  But  when  Amelia  came  down  with  her 
kind  smiling  looks  (Rebecca  must  introduce  her  to  her  friend, 
Miss  Crawley  was  longing  to  see  her,  and  was  too  ill  to  leave 
her  carriage) — when,  I  say,  Amelia  came  down,  the  Park 
Lane  shoulder-knot  aristocracy  wondered  more  and  more  that 
such  a  thing  could  come  out  of  Bloomsbury' ;  and  Miss  Crawley 
was  fairly  captivated  by  the  sweet  blushing  face  of  the  young 
lady  who  came  forward  so  timidly  and  so  gracefully  to  pay  her 
respects  to  the  protector  of  her  friend. 
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What  a  complexion,  my  dear !  What  a  sweet  voice ! 
Miss  Crawlej-  said,  as  they  dix)ve  away  westward  after  the 
little  interview.  ''My  dear  Sharp,  your  young  friend  is 
charming.  Send  for  her  to  Park  Lane,  do  you  hear?"  Miss 
Crawley  had  a  good  taste.  She  liked  natural  manners  —  a 
little  timidity  only  set  them  off.  She  liked  prett}*  faces  near 
her ;  as  she  liked  pretty  pictures  and  nice  china.  She  talked 
of  Amelia  with  rapture  half  a  dozen  times  that  day.  She  men- 
tioned her  to  Rawdon  Crawley,  who  came  dutifully  to  partake 
of  his  aunt's  chicken. 

Of  course,  on  tliis  Rebecca  instant!}'  stated,  that  Amelia 
was  engaged  to  be  married  —  to  a  Lieutenant  Osborne  —  a 
very  old  dame. 

*'  Is  he  a  man  in  a  line-regiment?  "  Captain  Crawley  asked, 
remembering  after  an  effoit,  as  became  a  guardsman,  the  num- 
ber of  the  regiment,  the  — th. 

Rebecca  thouglit  that  was  the  regiment.  ''The  Captain's 
name,''  she  said,  "  was  Captain  Dobbin." 

'*A  lanky  gawky  fellow,"  said  Crawle}',  "tumbles  over 
everybody.  I  know  him;  and  Osborne's  a  goodish-looking 
fellow,  with  large  black  whiskers?" 

"Enormous,"  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  said,  " and  enormously 
proud  of  them,  I  assure  3'ou." 

Captain  Rawdon  Crawley  burst  into  a  horse-laugh  by  way 
of  reply ;  and  being  pressed  by  the  ladies  to  explain,  did  so 
when  the  explosion  of  hilarity  was  over.  "He  fancier  he  can 
pl&y  at  billiards,"  said  he.  "  I  won  two  hundred  of  him  at  the 
Cocoa-Tree.  He  play,  the  young  flat !  Ile'd  have  played  for 
anything  that  day,  but  his  friend  Captain  Dobbin  carried  liim 
off,  hang  him  !  " 

"  Rawdon,  Rawdon,  don't  be  so  wicked,"  Miss  Crawley 
remarked,  highly  pleased. 

"  Why,  Ma'am,  of  all  the  young  fellows  I've  seen  out  of  the 
line,  I  think  this  fellow's  the  greenest.  Tarquin  and  Deuceace 
get  what  money  they  like  out  of  him.  He'd  go  to  the  deuce 
to  be  seen  with  a  lord.  He  pays  their  dinners  at  Greenwich, 
and  they  invite  the  company." 

"  And  very  pretty  company  too,  I  dare  say." 

"Quite  right.  Miss  Sharp.  Right,  as  usual.  Miss  Sharp. 
Uncommon  i)retty  compan}',  —  haw,  haw  I  "  and  the  Cap- 
tain laughed  more  and  more,  thinking  he  had  made  a  good 
joke. 

"  Rawdon,  don't  be  naughty ! "  his  aunt  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  his  father's  a  City  man  —  immensely  rich,  they  say. 
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Hang  those  City  fellows,  thej  must  bleed ;  and  I've  not  done 
with  him  jet,  1  can  toll  you.    Haw,  haw ! " 

*'Fie,  Captain  Crawley ;  I  shall  warn  Amelia.  A  gambling 
husband!" 

"  Horrid,  ain't  he,  hey?"  the  Captain  said  with  great  solem- 
nity ;  and  then  added,  a  sudden  thought  having  struck  him :  — 
"Gad,  I  sa^',  Ma'am,  we'll  have  him  here." 

Is  he  a  presentable  sort  of  a  person?  "  the  aunt  inquired. 

"Presentable?  —  oh,  very  well.  You  wouldn't  see  any  dif- 
ference," Captain  Crawley  answered.  ''Do  let's  have  him, 
when  you  begin  to  see  a  few  people ;  and  his  whatdyecallem 
—  his  inamorato  —  eh,  Miss  Sharp;  that's  what  you  call  it  — 
oomes.  Gad,  I'll  write  him  a  note,  and  have  him ;  and  I'll 
try  if  he  can  pla}'  piquet  as  well  as  billiards.  Where  does  he 
hve.  Miss  Sharp?" 

Miss  Sharp  told  Crawley  the  Lieutenant's  town  address; 
and  a  few  days  after  this  conversation.  Lieutenant  Osborne 
received  a  letter,  in  Captain  Rawdon's  school-boy  hand,  and 
enclosing  a  note  of  invitation  from  Miss  Crawley. 

Rebecca  despatched  also  an  invitation  to  her  darling  Ame- 
lia, who,  3'ou  may  be  sure,  was  ready  enough  to  accept  it  when 
she  heard  that  George  was  to  be  of  the  party.  It  was  arranged 
that  Amelia  was  to  spend  the  morning  with  the  ladies  of  Park 
Lane,  where  all  were  very  kiml  to  her.  Rebecca  patronized 
her  with  calm  superiorit}' :  she  was  so  much  the  cleverer  of  the 
two,  and  her  friend  so  gentle  and  unassuming,  that  she  always 
yielded  when  anybody  chose  to  command,  and  so  took  Re- 
becca's orders  with  perfect  meekness  and  good-humor.  Miss 
Crawley's  graciousness  was  also  remarkable.  She  continued 
her  raptures  about  little  Amelia,  talked  about  her  before  her 
face  as  if  she  were  a  doll,  or  a  servant,  or  a  picture,  and  ad- 
mired her  with  the  most  benevolent  wonder  possible.  I  admire 
that  admiration  which  the  genteel  world  sometimes  extends  to 
the  commonalty.  There  is  no  more  agreeable  object  in  life 
than  to  see  May  Fair  folks  condescending.  Miss  Crawley's 
prodigious  benevolence  rather  fatigued  poor  little  Amelia,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  of  the  three  ladies  in  Park  Lane  she  did  not 
find  honest  Miss  Briggs  the  most  agreeable.  She  sympathized 
with  Briggs  as  with  all  neglected  or  gentle  people :  she  wasn't 
what  you  call  a  woman  of  spirit. 

George  came  to  dinner  —  a  repast  en  gcargon  with  Captain 
Crawley. 

The  great  family  coach  of  the  Osbomes  transported  him  to 
Park  Lane  from  Russell  Square ;  where  the  young  ladies,  who 
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were  not  themselves  invited,  and  professed  the  greatest  indif- 
ference at  that  slight,  neveitheless  looked  at  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's 
name  in  the  Baronetage;  and  learned  ever^*thing  which  that 
work  had  to  teach  about  the  Crawley  family'  and  their  pedigree, 
and  the  Binkies,  their  relatives,  &c.,  &c.  Rawdon  Crawley 
received  Greorge  Osborne  with  great  frankness  and  gracioos- 
ness :  praised  his  i)lay  at  billiards :  asked  him  when  he  would 
have  his  revenge:  was  interested  about  Osborne's  regiment: 
and  would  have  proposed  piquet  to  him  that  very  evening,  but 
Miss  Crawley  absolutely'  forbade  any  gambling  in  her  house ; 
so  that  the  young  Lieutenant's  purse  was  not  lightened  by  his 
gallant  patron,  for  that  d&y  at  least.  However,  they  made  an 
engagement  for  the  next,  somewhere :  to  look  at  a  horse  that 
Crawley  had  to  sell,  and  to  try  him  in  the  Park ;  and  to  dine 
together,  and  to  pass  the  evening  with  some  jolly  fellows. 
"  That  is,  if  you're  not  on  duty  to  that  pretty  Miss  Sedley," 
Crawley  said,  with  a  knowing  wink.  "Monstrous  nice  girl, 
'pon  my  honor,  though,  Osborne,"  he  was  good  enough  to  add. 
Lots  of  tin,  I  suppose,  eh?  " 

Osborne  wasn't  on  duty  ;  he  would  join  Crawley-  with  pleas- 
ure :  and  the  latter,  when  they  met  the  next  day,  praised  his 
new  friend's  horsemanship  —  as  he  might  with  perfect  honesty 
—  and  introduced  him  to  three  or  four  young  men  of  the  first 
fashion,  whose  acquaintance  immensely  elated  the  simple  young 
officer. 

"How's  little  Miss  Sharp,  by-the-bye?"  Osborne  inquired 
of  his  friend  over  their  wine,  with  a  dandified  air.  ''Good- 
natured  little  girl  that.  Does  she  suit  3'ou  well  at  Queen's 
Crawley  ?  Miss  Sedley  liked  her  a  good  deal  last  3- ear." 

Captain  Crawley  looked  savagely  at  the  Lieutenant  out  of 
his  little  blue  eyes,  and  watched  him  when  he  went  up  to  re- 
sume his  acquaintance  with  the  fair  governess.  Her  conduct 
must  have  relieved  Crawley  if  there  was  any  jealousy  in  the 
bosom  of  that  life-guardsman. 

When  the  young  men  went  up  stairs,  and  after  Osborne's 
introduction  to  Miss  Crawley,  he  walked  up  to  Rebecca  with 
a  patronizing,  easy  swagger.  He  was  going  to  be  kind  to  her 
and  protect  her.  He  would  even  shake  hands  with  her,  as  a 
friend  of  Amelia's;  and  saying,  "Ah,  Miss  Sharp!  how-dj- 
doo  ?  "  held  out  his  left  hand  towards  her,  expecting  that  she 
would  be  quite  confounded  at  the  honor. 

Miss  Shaip  put  out  her  right  forefinger,  and  gave  him  a 
little  nod,  so  cool  and  killing,  that  Rawdon  Crawley,  watching 
the  operations  from  the  other  room,  could  hardly  restrain  his 
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laughter  as  he  saw  the  Lieatenanfs  entire  disoomfiture ;  the 
start  he  gave,  the  pause,  and  the  perfect  ciumsiness  with  which 
he  at  length  condescended  to  take  the  finger  which  was  offered 
for  his  embrace. 

**  She'd  beat  the  devil,  by  Jove !  "  the  Captain  said,  in  a 
raptare ;  and  the  Lientenant,  by  way  of  beginning  the  conver- 
sation, agreeably  asked  Rebecca  how  she  liked  her  new  place. 

My -place?"  said  Miss  Sharp,  cooll}',  how  kind  of  you 
to  remind  me  of  it !  If  s  a  tolerably  good  place :  the  wages  are 
pretty  good  —  not  so  good  as  Miss  Wirt's,  I  believe,  with  your 
sisters  in  Russell  Square.  How  are  those  3'oung  ladies  ?  —  not 
that  I  ought  to  ask." 

Why  not?"  Mr.  Osborne  said,  amazed. 

'*  Wh}',  they  never  condescended  to  speak  to  me,  or  to  ask 
me  into  their  house,  whilst  I  was  staying  with  Amelia ;  but  we 
poor  governesses,  you  know,  are  used  to  slights  of  this  sort." 
My  dear  Miss  Sharp ! "  Osborne  ejaculated. 

"At  least  in  some  families,"  Rebecca  continued.  "You 
can't  think  what  a  difference  there  is  though.  We  are  not  so 
wealthy  in  Hampshire  as  you  lucky  folks  of  the  City.  But  then 
I  am  in  a  gentleman's  family  —  good  old  English  stock.  I 
suppose  you  know  Sir  Pitt's  father  refused  a  peerage.  And 
you  see  how  I  am  treated.  I  am  pretty  comfortable.  Indeed, 
it  is  rather  a  good  place.  But  how  very  good  of  you  to  inquire  I " 

Osborne  was  quite  savage.  The  little  governess  patronized 
hhn  and  pernffiSd  him  until  this  young  British  Lion  felt  quite 
uneasy ;  nor  could  he  muster  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  find 
a  pretext  for  backing  out  of  this  most  delectable  conversation. 

"  I  thought  you  liked  the  City  families  pretty  well,"  he  said, 
haughtily. 

Last  year  you  mean,  when  I  was  fresh  from  that  horrid 
vulgar  school?  Of  course  I  did.  Doesn't  every  girl  like  to 
oome  home  for  the  holidays  ?  And  how  was  I  to  know  any 
better?  But  oh,  Mr.  Osborne,  what  a  difference  eighteen 
months'  experience  makes !  —  eighteen  months  spent,  paixlon 
me  for  saying  so,  with  gentlemen.  As  for  dear  Amelia,  she,  I 
grant  you,  is  a  pearl,  and  would  be  charming  anywhere.  There 
now,  I  see  you  are  beginning  to  be  in  a  good  humor ;  but  oh 
these  queer  odd  City  people !  And  Mr.  Jos  —  how  is  that 
wonderfhl  Mr.  Joseph?" 

*'It  «eems  to  me  3'ou  didn't  dislike  that  wondeiiul  Mr. 
Joseph  last  year,"  Osborne  said  kindly. 

How  severe  of  you  !  Well,  entre  nous^  I  didn't  break  my 
heart  abpnt  Uim ;  yet  if  he  had  asked  me  to  do  what  you  mean 
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b}'  your  looks  (and  very  expressive  and  kind  they  are,  too),  I 
wouldn't  have  said  no." 

Mr.  Osborne  gave  a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  Indeed,  boir 
very  obliging  I " 

What  an  honor  to  have  had  you  for  a  brother-in-law,  yea 
are  thinking?  To  be  sister-in-law  to  George  Osborne,  Esquire, 
son  of  John  Osborne,  £squire,  son  of  —  what  was  your  grand- 
papa, Mr.  Osborne?  Well,  don't  be  angry.  You  can't  help 
your  pedigree,  and  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  I  would  have 
married  Mr.  Joe  Sedley ;  for  oould  a  poor  penniless  girl  do 
better?  Now  you  know  the  whole  secret,  /'m  iVank  and 
open  ;  considering  all  things,  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  allude 
to  the  circumstance  —  \ery  kind  and  polite.  Amelia  dear,  Mr. 
Osborne  and  I  were  talking  about  3  0ur  poor  brother  Joseph. 
How  is  he?" 

Thus  was  George  utterly  routed.  Not  that  Rebecca  was  ki 
the  right ;  but  she  had  managed  most  successfully  to  put  him 
in  the  wrong.  And  he  now  shamefuU}'  fled,  feeling,  if  he  stayed 
another  minute,  that  he  would  have  been  made  to  look  foolish 
in  the  preseiKje  of  Amelia. 

Though  Rebecca  had  had  the  better  of  him,  George  was 
above  the  meanness  of  talc-bearing  or  revenge  upon  a  lady,  — 
only  he  could  not  help  cleverly  confiding  to  Captain  Crswtey, 
next  day,  some  notions  of  his  regarding  Miss  Rebecca  —  that 
she  was  a  sharp  one,  a  dangerous  one,  a  des|)erate  flirt,  &c, ; 
in  all  of  which  opinions  Crawley  agreed  laughingly,  and  with 
every  one  of  \rhich  Miss  Rebecca  was  made  acquainted  before 
twenty-four  hours  were  over.  They  added  to  her  original  re- 
gard for  Mr.  Osborne.  Her  woman's  instinct  had  told  her, 
that  it  was  George  who  had  interrupted  the  success  of  her  first 
love-passage,  and  she  esteemed  him  accordingly. 

I  only  just  warn  you,"  he  said  to  Rawdon  Crawley,  with  a 
knowing  look  —  he  had  bought  the  horse,  and  lost  some  score 
of  guineas  after  dinner,  I  just  warn  you  —  I  know  women, 
and  counsel  you  to  be  on  the  look-out." 

Thank  you,  my  boy,"  said  Crawley,  with  a  look  of  pecnliar 
gratitude.  You're  wide  awake,  I  see."  And  Greorge  went 
ofl",  thinking  Crawley  was  quite  right. 

He  told  Amelia  of  what  he  had  done,  and  how  he  had  coun- 
selled Rawdon  Crawle}'  —  a  devilish  good,  straightfoi*waixl 
fellow  —  to  be  on  his  guard  against  that  little  sly,  scheming 
Rebecca. 

Against  wkomf"  Amelia  cried. 

Youi*  fi  iend  the  governess.  —  Don't  look  so  astonished." 
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"O  George,  what  have  joa  done?**  Amelia  said.  For  her 
woman's  eyes,  which  Love  had  made  sharp-sighted,  had  in  one 
instant  discovered  a  secret  which  was  invisible  to  Miss  Crawley, 
to  poor  virgin  Briggs,  and  above  all,  to  the  stupid  peepers  of 
that  yoang  whiskered  prig,  Lieutenant  Osborne. 

For  as  Rebecca  was  shawling  her  in  an  upper  apartment, 
where  these  two  friends  had  an  opportunity  for  a  little  of  that 
secret  talking  and  conspiring  which  forms  the  delight  of  female 
iit'e,  Amelia,  coming  up  to  Rebecca,  and  taking  her  two  little 
bands  m  hers,  said,    Rebecca,  I  see  it  alL** 

Rebecca  kissed  her. 

And  regarding  this  delightful  secret,  not  one  syllable  more 
was  said  by  either  of  the  young  women.  But  it  was  destined 
to  come  out  before  long. 

Some  short  period  after  the  above  events,  and  Miss  Rebecca 
Sharp  still  remaining  at  her  patroness's  house  in  Park  Lane, 
one  more  hatchment  might  have  been  seen  in  Great  Gaunt 
Street,  figuring  amongst  the  many  which  usually  ornament  that 
dismal  quarter.  It  was  over  Sir  Pitt  Crawley'ff  house  ;  but  it 
did  not  indicate  the  worthy  Baronet's  demise.  It  was  a  feminine 
hatchment,  and  indeed  a  few  years  back  had  served  as  a  funeral 
compliment  to  Sir  Pitt's  old  mother,  the  late  dowager  Lady 
Crawley.  Its  period  of  service  over,  the  hatchment  had  come 
down  from  the  front  of  the  house,  and  lived  in  retirement  some- 
where in  the  back  premises  of  Sir  Pitt's  mansion.  It  re- 
iH)peared  now  for  poor  Rose  Dawson.  Sir  Pitt  was  a  widower 
again.  The  arms  quartered  on  the  shield  along  with  his  own 
were  not,  to  be  sure,  poor  Rose's.  She  had  no  arms.  But  the 
cherubs  painted  on  the  scutcheon  answered  as  well  for  her  as 
for  Sir  Pitt's  mother,  and  Resurgam  was  written  under  the  coat, 
flanked  by  the  Crawley  Dove  and  Serpent.  Arms  and  Hatch- 
ments, Resnrgam.  —  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  moralizing ! 

Mr.  Crawley  bad  tended  that  otherwise  friendless  bedside. 
She  went  out  of  the  world  strengthened  by  such  words  and 
comfort  as  he  could  give  her.  For  many  years  his  was  the  only 
kindness  she  ever  knew ;  the  only  fViendship  that  solaced  in  any 
way  that  feeble,  lonely  soul.  Her  heart  was  dead  long  before 
ber  body.  She  had  sold  it  to  become  Sir  Pitt  Crawlej^'s  wife. 
Mothers  and  daughters  are  making  the  same  bargain  every  day 
in  Vanity  Fair. 

When  the  demise  took  place,  her  husband  was  in  London 
attending  to  some  of  his  innumerable  schemes,  and  busy  with 
his  endless  lawyers.  He  had  found  time,  nevertheless,  to  call 
olt^  in  Park  Lane,  and  to  despatch  many  notes  to  Rebecca, 
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entreating  her,  enjoining  her,  commanding  her  to  return  to  her 
3'oung  pupils  in  the  country,  who  were  now  utterly  without 
companionship  during  their  mother's  illness.  But  Miss  Crawley 
would  not  hear  of  her  departure ;  for  though  there  was  no  lady 
of  fashion  in  London  who  would  desert  her  friends  more  com- 
placently as  soon  as  she  was  tired  of  their  society,  and  though 
few  tired  of  them  sooner,  yet  as  long  as  her  engoumerU  lasted 
her  attachment  was  prodigious,  and  she  clung  still  with  the 
greatest  energy  to  Rebecca. 

The  news  of  Lady  Crawley's  death  provoked  no  more  grief 
or  comment  than  might  have  been  expected  in  Miss  Crawley's 
family  circle.  "I  suppose  I  must  put  off  my  party  for  the 
3rd,"  Miss  Crawley  said ;  and  added,  after  a  pause,  I  hope 
my  brother  will  have  the  decency'  not  to  marry  again."  *^  What 
a  confounded  rage  Pitt  will  be  in  if  he  does,"  Rawdon  re- 
marked, with  his  usual  regard  for  his  elder  brother.  Rebecca 
said  nothing.  She  seemed  by  far  the  gravest  and  most  im- 
pressed of  the  family.  She  left  the  room  before  Rawdon  went 
away  that  day ;  but  they  met  by  chance  below,  as  he  was  going 
away  after  taking  leave,  and  had  a  parley  together. 

On  the  morrow,  as  Rebecca  was  gazing  from  the  window, 
she  startled  Miss  Crawley,  who  was  placidly  occupied  with  a 
French  novel,  by  crying  out  in  an  alarmed  tone,  "  Here's  Sir 
Pitt,  Ma'am ! "  and  the  Baronet's  knock  followed  this  announce- 
ment. 

My  dear,  I  can't  see  him.  I  won't  see  him.  Tell  Bowls 
not  at  home,  or  go  down  stairs  and  say  I'm  too  ill  to  receive 
an}'  one.  My  nerves  really  won't  bear  my  brother  at  this 
moment,"  cried  out  Miss  Crawley,  and  resumed  the  novel. 

She's  too  ill  to  see  3  0U,  sir,"  Rebecca  said,  tripping  down 
to  Sir  Pitt,  who  was  preparing  to  ascend. 

So  much  the  better,"  Sir  Pitt  answered.  *'  I  want  to  see 
you^  Miss  Becky.  Come  along  a  me  into  the  parlor,"  and  they 
entered  that  apartment  together. 

I  wawnt  you  back  at  Queen's  Crawley,  Miss,"  the  Baronet 
said,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  taking  off  his  black  gloves 
and  his  hat  with  its  great  crape  hat-band.  His  eyQ%  had  such 
a  strange  look,  and  fixed  upon  her  so  steadfastly,  that  Rebecca 
Sharp  began  almost  to  tremble. 

I  hope  to  come  soon,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  as  soon 
as  Miss  Crawley  is  better  —  and  return  to  —  to  the  dear  chil- 
dren." 

YouVe  said  so  these  three  months,  Becky,"  replied  Sir 
Pitt,    and  still  you  go  hanging  on  to  my  sister,  who'll  fling  you 
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off  l&e  an  old  shoe,  when  she's  wore  you  out.  I  tell  you  I 
want  you.  I'm  going  back  to  the  Vuneral.  Will  you  come 
back  ?   Yes  or  no  ?  " 

daren't — I  don't  think  —  it  would  be  right  —  to  be 
alone  —  with  you.  sir,"  Becky  said,  seemingly  in  great  agitation. 

''1  say  agin,  1  want  you,"  Sir  Pitt  said,  thumping  the  table. 
"  I  can't  git  on  without  you.  I  didn't  see  what  it  was  till  3  0U 
went  away.  The  house  all  goes  wrong.  It's  not  the  same 
place.  All  my  accounts  has  got  muddled  agin.  You  musl 
oome  back.    Do  come  back.    Dear  Becky,  do  come." 

Come  —  as  what,  sir? "  Rebecca  ga8i>ed  out. 
"Come  as  Lady  Crawley,  if  you  like,"  the  Baronet  said, 
grasping  his  crape  hat.  There  !  will  that  zatusfy  you  ?  Come 
back  and  be  my  wife.  Your  vit  vor't.  Birth  be  hanged. 
You're  as  good  a  lady  as  ever  1  see.  You've  got  more  brains 
in  30ur  little  vinger  than  any  baronet's  wife  in  the  county. 
Will  you  come  ?    Yes  or  no  ?  " 

Oh,  Sir  Pitt ! "  Rebecca  said,  very  much  moved. 

Say  yes,  Becky/'  Sir  Pitt  continued.  I'm  an  old  man, 
but  a  good'n.  I'm  good  for  twenty  years.  I'll  make  3'ou 
happy,  zee  if  I  don't.  You  shall  do  what  you  like ;  spend 
what  von  like ;  and  'av  it  all  your  own  way.  I'll  make  you  a 
zetllement.  I'll  do  ever^  tliing  reglar.  Look  year ! "  and  the 
old  man  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  leered  at  her  like  a  satyr. 

Rebecca  started  back  a  picture  of  consternation.  In  the 
course  of  this  histon*  we  have  never  seen  her  lose  her  presence 
of  mind  ;  but  she  did  now,  and  wept  some  of  the  most  genuine 
tears  that  ever  fell  from  her  eyes. 

'^Oh,  Sir  Pitt!"  she  said.  ''Oh,  sir  — I  —  Pm  married 
already." 


CHAPTER  XV. 
IN  WHICH  Rebecca's  husband  appears  for  a  short  time. 

Every  reader  of  a  sentimental  turn  (and  we  desire  no  other) 
must  have  been  pleased  witli  the  tableau  with  which  the  last  act 
of  our  little  drama  concluded  ;  for  what  can  be  prettier  than  an 
image  of  Love  on  his  knees  before  Beauty? 

But  when  Love  heard  that  awful  confession  from  Beauty 
that  she  was  married  already,  he  bounced  up  from  his  attitude 
of  humility  on  the  carpet,  uttering  exclamations  which  caused 
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poor  little  Beauty  to  be  more  frightened  than  she  was  when  she 
made  her  avowal.  Married  ;  you're  joking,"  tlie  Baronet 
cried,  after  the  first  explosion  of  rage  and  wonder.  Yoii're 
making  vun  of  me,  Becky.  Who'd  ever  go  to  marry  you 
without  a  shilling  to  your  vortune  ?  " 

*'  Married  !  married  !  "  Rebecca  said,  in  an  agony  of  tears  — 
her  voice  choking  with  emotion,  her  handkerchief  up  to  her 
ready  eyes,  fainting  against  the  mantel-piec^e  —  a  figui-e  of  woe 
fit  to  melt  the  most  obdurate  heart.  O  Sir  Pitt,  dear  Sir  Pitt, 
do  not  think  me  ungrateful  for  all  your  goodness  to  me.  It  is 
only  your  generosity  that  has  extorted  ni}*  secret." 

"  Generosity  be  hanged  !  "  Sir  Pitt  roared  out.  "  Who  is  it 
to,  then,  you're  mamed?   Where  was  it?" 

"  Let  me  come  back  with  you  to  the  country',  sir !  -  Let  me 
watch  over  you  as  faithfully  as  ever!  Don%  don't  separate 
me  from  dear  Queen's  Crawley !  " 

'* The  feller  has  left  )'ou,  has  he?"  the  Baronet  said,  begin- 
ning, as  he  fancied,  to  comprehend.  "Well,  Becky  —  come 
back  if  you  like.  You  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it.  Any 
ways  I  made  you  a  vair  offer.  Coora  back  as  governess  —  you 
shall  have  it  all  3'our  own  wa}*."  She  held  out  one  hamL 
She  cried  fit  to  break  her  heart ;  her  ringlets  fell  over  her  face, 
and  over  the  marble  mantel-piece  where  she  laid  it. 

"So  the  rascal  ran  off,  eh?"  Sir  Pitt  said,  with  a  hideous 
attempt  at  consolation.  "  Never  mind,  Beckj',  VU  take  care 
of  'ee." 

"O  sir!  it  would  be  the  pride  of  my  liffe  to  go  back  to 
Queen's  Crawle}',  and  take  care  of  the  children,  and  of  you  as 
formerly,  when  you  said  30U  were  pleased  with  the  services  of 
your  little  Rebecca.  When  I  think  of  what  you  have  just 
offered  me,  my  heart  fills  with  gratitude — indeed  it  does.  I 
can't  be  ^  our  wife,  sir  ;  let  me  —  let  me  be  3'our  daughter  !  '* 

Saying  which,  Rebecca  went  down  on  her  knees  in  a  most 
tragical  way,  and,  taking  Sir  Pitt's  homy  black  hand  between 
her  own  two  (which  were  ver}*  pretty  and  white,  and  as  soft  as 
satin),  looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  expression  of  exquisite 
pathos  and  confidence,  when  —  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Miss  Crawley  sailed  in. 

Mrs.  Firkin  and  Miss  Bnggs,  who  happened  by  chance  to 
be  at  the  parlor-door  soon  after  the  Baronet  and  Rebecca  en- 
teied  the  apartment,  had  also  seen  accidentally,  thix>ugh  the 
key-hole,  the  old  gentleman  prostrate  before  the  governess, 
and  had  heard  the  generous  proposal  which  he  made  her.  It 
was  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Mrs.  Firkin  and  Miss 
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Briggs  had  streaine<l  up  the  stairs,  had  ruelied  into  the  drawing* 
rooui  where  Miss  Crawley  was  reading  the  French  novel,  and 
had  given  that  old  laciy  the  astounding  intelligence  that  Sir 
Pitt  was  on  his  knees,  proposing  to  Miss  8har|>.  And  if  jou 
calculate  the  time  for  t|ie  above  dialogue  to  take  plac*e  —  the 
time  for  Briggs  and  Firkin  to  fly  to  tlie  drawing-room  — 
the  time  for  Miss  Crawley  to  be  astonished,  and  to  drop  her 
volume  of  Pigault  le  Brun  —  and  the  time  for  her  to  come 
down  stairs — you  will  see  how  exactly  accurate  this  history'  is, 
and  how  Miss  Crawley  mmt  have  appeared  at  the  veiy  instant 

when  Rebecca  had  assumed  the  attitude  of  humility. 

It  is  the  lady  on  ihd  ground,  and  not  the  gentleman,"  Miss 

Crawley  said,  with  a  look  and  voic»e  of  great  scorn.  **They 

told  me  that  you  were  on  your  knees,  Sir  Pitt :  do  kneel  once 

more,  and  let  me  see  tliis  |M*etty  couple !  " 

I  have  thanked  Sir  Pitt  Crawley*,  Ma'am,"  Rebec*ca  said, 

rising,     and  have  told  him  that  —  that  I  never  can  become 

Lady  Crawley." 

Refused  him  ! "  Miss  Crawley  said,  more  bewilderetl  than 

ever.    Briggs  and  Firkin  at  the  door  opened  the  eyes  of 

astonishment  and  the  lips  of  wonder. 

**  Yes — refused,"  Rebecca  continued,  with  a  sad,  tearful 

voice. 

And  am  I  to  credit  m}'  ears  that  you  absolutely  proposed 
to  her.  Sir  Pitt?  "  the  old  lady  asked. 

Ees,"  said  the  Baronet,'**  I  did." 

And  she  refused  you  as  she  says? " 

Ees,"  Sir  I^tt  said,  his  features  on  a  broad  grin. 
"  It  does  not  seem  to  break  your  heart  at  any  rate,"  Miss 
Crawley  remarked. 

'*  Nawt  a  bit,"  answered  Sir  Pitt,  with  a  coolness  and  good- 
humor  which  set  Miss  Crawley  almost  mad  with  bewilderment. 
Tliat  an  old  gentleman  of  station  should  fall  on  his  knees  to  a 
l)enniless  governess,  and  burst  out  laughing  because  she  refused 
t4)  many  him,  —  that  a  penniless  governess  should  refuse  a 
Uaronet  with  foiu*  thousand  a  year,  —  these  were  mysteries 
whidi  Miss  Crawley  could  never  comprehend.  It  surpassed 
any  complications  of  intrigue  in  her  favorite  Pigault  le  Brun. 

Tm  glad  you  think  it  good  si)ort,  brother,"  she  contuiued, 
groping  wildly  through  this  amazement. 

Vamous,"  said  Sir  Pitt.  Who'd  ha'  thought  it !  what  a 
sly  little  devil !  what  a  little  fox  it  waws  !  "  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, chuckling  witli  pleasure. 

Who'd  have  thought  what?"  cries  Miss  Ci*awley,  stj\m[>- 
10 
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ing  with  her  foot.  *'  Pray,  Miss  Sharp,  are  you  waiting  for 
the  Prioce  Regenfs  divorce,  that  you  don't  think  our  family 
good  enough  for  you  ?  " 

My  attitude,"  Rebecca  said,  *'  when  3'ou  came  in.  Ma'am, 
did  not  look  as  if  I  despised  such  an  honor  as  this  good  — 
this  noble  man  has  deigned  to  offer  me.  Do  3  0U  think  1  have 
no  heart?  Have  you  all  loved  me,  and  been  so  kind  to  the 
poor  or|)han  —  deserteil  —  girl,  and  am  /  to  feel  nothing?  O 
my  friends !  O  my  l)enefactors  !  may  not  my  love,  m}'  life,  my 
duty,  try  to  repay  the  confidence  you  have  shown  me?  Do  you 
grudge  me  even  gratitude.  Miss  Crawle}'?  It  is  too  much  — 
my  heart  is  too  full ;  "  and  she  sank  down  in  a  chair  so  patlieti- 
call}',  the  most  of  tiie  audience  present  were  perfectly  melted 
with  her  sailness. 

"  Whether  you  marry  me  or  not,  you're  a  good  little  girl, 
Becky,  and  Tm  your  vriend,  mind,"  said  Sir  Pitt,  and  putting 
on  his  crape- bound  hat,  he  walked  away  —  greatly  to  Rel>ecca*s 
relief ;  for  it  was  evident  that  her  secret  was  unrevealed  to  Miss 
Crawley,  and  she  had  the  advantage  of  a  brief  repriei'e. 

Putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  e3es,  and  nodding  awa3' 
honest  Briggs,  who  would  have  followed  her  up  stairs,  she  went 
up  to  her  apartment ;  while  Briggs  and  Miss  Crawley ,  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement,  remained  to  discuss  the  strange  event,  and 
Firkin,  not  less  moved,  dived  down  into  the  kitchen  regions, 
and  talked  of  it  with  all  the  male  and  female  company  there. 
And  so  impressed  was  Mi's.  Firkin  with  the  news,  that  she 
thought  proper  to  write  off  by  that  very  night's  post,  with 
her  humble  duty  to  Mrs.  Bute  trawley  and  the  family  at  the 
Rector}-,  and  Sir  Pitt  has  been  and  proi)osed  for  to  marrj-  Miss 
Sharp,  w-herein  she  has  refused  him,  to  the  wonder  of  all." 

The  two  ladies  in  the  dining-room  (where  worthy  Miss  Briggs 
was  delighted  to  be  admitted  once  more  to  a  confidential  con- 
vei-sation  with  her  patix)ness)  wondered  to  their  hearts*  content 
at  Sir  Pitt's  offer,  and  Rebecca's  refusal ;  Briggs  very  acutely 
suggesting  that  there  must  have  been  some  obstacle  in  the 
shape  of  a  previous  attachment,  otherwise  no  30ung  woman  in 
her  senses  would  ever  have  refused  so  advantageous  a  pro- 
posal. 

You  would  have  accepted  it  3^our8elf,  wouldn't  30U, 
Briggs?"  Miss  Crawle}'  said,  kiudl}'. 

'*  Would  it  not  be  a  privilege  to  be  Miss  Crawle3^s  sister?" 
Briggs  replicKl,  with  meek  evasion. 

Well,  Becky  would  have  made  a  good  Lad3'  Crawley, 
after  all,"  Miss  Crawley  remarked  (who  was  mollified  hy  the 
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girl's  refusal,  and  very  liberal  and  generons  now  there  waef  no 
ca!A  for  her  sacrifices).  She  has  brains  in  plenty  (much  more 
wit  in  her  little  finger  than  yon  have,  my  poor  dear  Briggs,  in 
all  yoar  head).  Her  manners  are  excellent,  now  1  have  formed 
her.  She  is  a  Montmorency,  Briggs,  and  blood  is  something, 
though  I  despise  it  for  m}*  part ;  and  she  would  have  held  her 
own  amongst  those  pompous  stupid  Hampshire  people  much 
better  than  that  unfortunate  ironmonger's  daughter." 

Briggs  coincided  as  usual,  and  the  pre>nou8  attachment" 
was  then  discussed  in  conjectures.  You  poor  iViendless 
creatures  are  always  having  some  foolish  tendre"  Miss  Crawley 
said.  *'  You  yourself,  you  know,  wei-e  in  love  with  a  writing- 
master  (don't  cr}',  Briggs  —  you're  always  crying,  and  it  won't 
biing  him  to  life  again),  and  I  suppose  this  unfortunate  Becky 
has  been  sill}'  and  sentimental  too  —  some  apothecary,  or  house- 
steward,  or  painter,  or  young  curate,  or  something  of  that 
sort." 

Poor  thing,  poor  thing ! "  says  Briggs  (who  was  thinking 
of  twenty-four  years  back,  and  that  hectic  young  writing-master 
whose  lock  of  3'ellow  hair,  and  whose  letters,  beautiful  in  their 
illegibility,  she  cherished  in  her  old  desk  upstairs).  Poor 
thing,  poor  thing ! "  says  Bri^s.  Once  more  she  was  a  fresh- 
cheeked  lass  of  eighteen ;  she  was  at  evening  chuR^h,  and  the 
hectic  writing-master  and  she  were  quavering  out  of  the  same 
psalm-book. 

After  such  conduct  on  Rebecca's  part,"  Miss  Crawle}'  said 
enthusiastically,  our  family  should  do  something.  Find  out 
who  is  the  obfeiy  Bri^s.  I'll  set  him  up  in  a  shop ;  or  order 
my  portrait  of  him,  you  know;  or  speak  to  my  cousin,  the 
Bishop  —  and  Fll  doter  Becky,  and  we'll  have  a  wedding, 
Briggs,  and  you  shall  make  ihe  breakfast,  and  be  a  brides- 
maid." 

Briggs  declared  that  it  would  be  delightful,  and  vowed  that 
her  dear  Miss  Crawle}'  was  alwa3*s  kind  and  generous,  and  went 
up  to  Rebecca's  bedroom  to  console  her  and  prattle  about  the 
offer,  and  the  refusal,  and  the  cause  thereof;  and  to  hint  at  the 
generous  intentions  of  Miss  Crawley,  and  to  find  out  who  was 
the  gentleman  that  had  the  mastery  of  Miss  Sharp's  heart. 

Rebecca  was  very  kind,  very  affectionate  and  affected  —  re- 
sponded to  Bri^'a  offer  of  tenderness  with  grateful  fervor  — 
owned  there  was  a  secret  attachment  —  a  delicious  mj'ster}-  — 
what  a  pity  Miss  Briggs  had  not  remained  half  a  minute  longer 
at  the  key-hole!  Rebecca  might,  perhaps,  have  told  more: 
but  five  minutes  after  Miss  Briggs's  arrival  in  Rebecca's  apart- 
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ment.  Miss  Crawley  actnally  made  her  appearance  Uiere  —  an 
iinheard-of  honor ;  —  her  impatience  had  overcome  her ;  she 
could  not  wait  for  the  lard}*  operations  of  her  ambassadress : 
so  she  came  in  [)erson,  and  ordered  Briggs  out  of  the  room. 
And  expressing  her  approval  of  Rebecca's  conduct,  she  asked 
particulars  of  the  interview,  and  the  previous  transactions  wlm*h 
had  brought  al)out  the  astonishing  otfer  of  Sir  Fitt. 

Rebecca  said  she  had  long  had  some  notion  of  the  partiality 
with  which  8ir  Pitt  honored  her,  (for  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  his  feelings  known  in  a  veiy  frank  and  unreserved  man- 
ner,) but,  not  to  mention  private  reasons  with  which  she  woakl 
not  for  the  present  tro^ible  Miss  Crawley,  Sir  Pitt's  age,  station, 
and  habits  were  such  as  to  render  a  marriage  quite  im^iossihle ; 
and  could  a  woman  with  any  feeling  of  self-respect  and  an3'  de- 
cency listen  to  proposals  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  funeral 
of  the  lover's  deceased  wife  had  not  actually  taken  place  ? 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,  yon  would  never  have  refused  him  had 
there  not  been  some  one  else  in  the  case,"  Mis«  Crawley  said, 
coming  to  her  point  at  once.  "Tell  me  the  |)rivate  reasons; 
what  are  the  private  reasons?  There  is  some  one;  who  is  it 
that  has  touched  j'our  heart?  " 

Rebecca  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  owned  there  was.  You 
have  guessed  right,  dear  lady,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet  simple 
faltering  voice.  You  wonder  at  one  so  poor  and  friendless 
having  an  attachment,  don't  30U?  I  have  never  heard  that 
|)overty  was  any  safeguard  against  it.    I  wish  it  were." 

"  My  poor  dear  child,"  cried  Miss  Crawley,  who  was  always 
quite  ready  to  be  sentimental,  "  is  our  passion  unreqnited, 
then?  Are  we  pining  in  secret?  Tell  me  all,  and  let  me  con- 
sole 30U." 

1  wish  you  could,  dear  Madam,"  Rebecca  said  in  the 
same  tearful  tone.  "Indeed,  indeed,  I  need  it."  And  fehe 
laid  her  head  upon  Miss  Crawley's  shoulder  and  wept  there  so 
naturally  that  the  old  lady,  surprised  into  83'mpathy,  embraoed 
her  with  an  almost  maternal  kindness,  uttered  many  soothing 
protests  of  regard  and  affection  for  her,  vowed  that  she  loved 
her  as  a  daughter,  and  would  do  eveiy-thing  in  her  power  to 
serve  her.  And  now  who  is  it,  my  dear?  Is  it  that  pretty 
Miss  Sedley's  brother?  You  said  something  about  an  affair 
with  him.  I'll  ask  him  here,  my  dear.  And  you  shall  have 
him  :  indeed  you  shall." 

"  Don't  ask  me  now,"  Rebecca  said.  "  You  shall  know 
all  soon.  Indeed  you  shall.  Dear  kind  Miss  Crawley  —  Dear 
friend,  may  I  say  so?" 
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''That  jon  may,  my  child,"  the  old  lady  replied,  kissing 
her. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  now,"  sobbed  out  Rebecca.  "  I  ara  very 
miserable.  But  oh  !  love  me  always  —  promise  you  wiQ  love 
me  always."  And  in  the  midst  of  mutual  tears —  for  the  en^ 
tions  of  the  younger  woman  had  awakened  the  sympathies  of 
the  elder  —  this  promise  was  solemnly'  given  by  Miss  Crawley, 
who  \ef%  her  little  protegee ^  blessing  and  admii^ng  her  as  a  dear, 
artless,  tender-hearted,  affectionate,  incomprehensible  creature. 

And  now  she  was  left  alone  to  think  over  the  sudden  and 
wonderful  event*  of  the  da}*,  and  of  what  had  been  and  what 
might  have  been.  What  think  you  were  the  private  feelings 
of  Miss,  no  (begging  her  pardon)  of  Mrs.  Rebecca?  If,  a  few 
pages  back,  tlie  present  writer  claimed  the  privilege  of  peeping 
into  Miss  Amelia  Sedlej'^s  bedroom,  and  understanding  with 
the  omniscience  of  the  novelist  all  the  gentle  pains  and  passions 
which  were  tossing  upon  that  innocent  pillow,  why  should  he 
not  declare  himself  to  be  Rebecca*s  confidant  too,  master  of  her 
secrets,  and  seal-keeper  of  that  young  woman's  conscience  ? 

Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  Rebecca  gave  way  to  some 
very  sincere  and  touching  regrets  that  a  piece  of  marvellous 
good  fortune  should  have  been  so  near  her,  and  she  actually 
obliged  to  decline  it.  In  this  natural  emotion  ev^er}'  properly 
regulated  mind  will  certainly  share.  What  good  mother  is 
there  that  would  not  commiserate  a  p>ennile86  spinster,  who 
might  have  been  my  \nd}\  and  have  shared  four  thousand  a 
year?  What  well-bred  young  person  is  there  in  all  Vanity 
Fair,  who  will  not  feel  for  a  hard-working,  ingenious,  merito- 
rions  girl,  who  gets  such  an  honorable,  advantageous,  provok- 
ing otfer,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  out  of  her  power 
to  accept  it?  I  am  sure  our  fnend  Beckys  disappointment 
deserves  and  will  command  every  svmpathy. 

I  remember  one  night  being  in  the  Fair  myself,  at  an  even- 
ing party*  I  observed  old  Miss  Toady  there  also  present, 
single  out  for  her  si^ecial  attentions  and  flatter}*  little  Mrs. 
Briefless,  the  barrister's  wife,  who  is  of  a  good  family  certainly, 
but,  as  we  all  know,  is  as  i)oor  as  poor  can  be. 

\\Tiat,  I  asked  in  my  own  mind,  can  cause  this  obsequious- 
ness on  the  part  of  Miss  Toady ;  has  Briefless  got  a  county 
court,  or  has  his  wife  had  a  fortune  left  her?  Miss  Toady 
explained  presently,  with  that  simplicity  which  distinguishes 
all  her  conduct.  ''You  know,"  she  said,  "Mrs.  Briefless  is 
granddaughter  of  Sir  John  Redhand,  who  is  so  ill  at  Chelten- 
ham that  he  can't  last  six  months.    Mrs.  Briefless's  papa  suc- 
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eecds ;  so  you  see  she  will  be  a  baronet's  daughter."  And 
Toady  asked  Briefless  and  his  wife  to  dinner  the  very  next 
week. 

If  the  mere  chance  of  becoming  a  baronet's  daughter  can 
procure  a  lady  such  homage  in  the  world,  surel}',  surely  we 
may  respect  the  agonies  of  a  young  woman  who  has  lost  the 
opi)ortnnity  of  l)econyng  a  baronet's  wife.  Who  would  have 
dreamed  of  Lady  Crawley  dying  so  soon?  She  was  one  of 
those  sickly  women  that  might  have  lasted  these  ten  years  — 
RelHH'ca  thought  to  herself,  in  all  the  woes  of  repentance  — 
and  I  might  have  been  my  lady !  1  might  have  led  that  old 
man  whither  I  would.  I  might  have  thanked  Mrs.  Bute  for 
her  patmnage,  and  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  insufferable  condescension. 
1  would  have  had  the  town-house  newly  furnished  and  decorated. 
I  would  have  had  tlie  handsomest  carriage  in  London,  and  a 
))ox  at  the  opera;  and  I  would  have  been  presented  next 
season.  All  this  might  have  been;  and  now  —  now  all  was 
doubt  and  mystery. 

But  Iiebe(^ca  was  a  young  lady  of  too  much  resolution  and 
energy  of  character  to  permit  herself  much  useless  and  unseemly 
sorrow  for  the  irrevocable  past;  so,  having  devoteil  only  the 
proi)er  iK)rtion  of  regret  to  it,  she  wisely  turned  her  whole 
attention  towaixls  the  future,  which  was  now  vastly  more  im- 
lX)rtant  to  her.  And  she  surveyed  her  position,  and  its  hopes, 
doubts,  and  chances. 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  married ;  —  that  was  a  great  fact. 
Sir  Pitt  knew  it.  She  was  not  so  much  surprised  into  the 
avowal,  as  induced  to  make  it  by  a  sudden  calculation.  It  must 
have  come  some  day :  and  why  not  now  as  at  a  later  period  ? 
He  who  would  liave  married  her  himself  must  at  least  be  silent 
with  regard  to  her  marriage.  How  Miss  Crawley  would  bear 
the  news  —  was  the  great  question.  Misgivings  Rebecca  had  ; 
but  she  remembered  all  Miss  Crawley  had  said  ;  the  old  lady's 
avowed  contempt  for  birth ;  her  daring  liberal  opinions ;  her 
general  romantic  propensities ;  her  almost  doting  attachment 
to  her  nephew,  and  her  rei^^atedly-ex pressed  fondness  for 
Rebecca  herself.  She  is  so  fond  of  him,  liebecca  thought,  tliat 
she  will  forgive  him  anything :  she  is  so  used  to  me  that  I  don't 
think  she  could  be  comfortable  without  me :  when  the  eclair* 
cissemmt  comes  theixi  will  be  a  scene,  and  h^'sterics,  and  a  great 
quarrel,  and  then  a  great  reconciliation.  At  all  events,  what 
use  was  there  in  delaying?  the  die  was  thrown,  and  now  or 
to-morrow  the  issue  must  be  the  same.  And  so,  resolved  that 
Miss  Crawley  should  have  the  news,  the  3'oung  person  debated 
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in  her  mind  as  to  the  best  means  of  conveying  it  to  her ;  and 
whether  she  should  face  the  storm  that  must  come,  or  fly  and 
avoid  it  until  its  first  fury  was  blown  over.  In  this  state  of 
meditation  she  wrote  the  following  letter :  — 

**  Dearest  Friend,  —  The  great  crisis  which  we  have  debated  about  so 
often  is  come.  Half  of  my  secret  |s  known,  and  1  have  thought  and  thougiit, 
until  I  am  quite  sure  that  now  is  the  time  to  reveal  t/ie  whoUi  of  the.  m^ster^. 
Sir  Pitt  <:ame  to  me  this  morning,  and  made  —  what  do  you  think  f  —  a 
dedaraiion  in  form.  Think  of  that!  Poor  little  me.  I  might  liuve  been 
Lady  Crawley.  How  pleased  Mrs.  Bute  would  have  been ;  and  ma  taiite 
if  I  had  taken  precedence  of  her!  1  might  have  been  somebody's  mamma, 
instead  of  —  Oh,  I  tremble,  I  tremble,  when  1  lliiuk  how  soon  we  must  tell 
aU! 

"  Sir  Pitt  knows  I  am  married,  and  not  knowing  to  whom,  is  not  very 
much  displeased  as  yet.  Ma  tunte  is  actually  amjrif  that  I  should  Imve  re- 
fused him.  But  she  is  all  kindness  and  graciousness.  She  condescends  to 
say  I  would  have  made  him  a  good  wife;  and  vows  that  she  will  be  a 
mutlier  to  your  little  Rebecca.  Slie  will  be  shaken  when  she  first  hears 
the  news.  But  need  we  fear  anything  beyond  a  momentary  anger?  I 
think  not :  /  am  swt  not.  She  dotes  upon  you  so  (you  naughty,  good-for- 
nothing  man),  that  she  would  pardon  you  anythituj:  and,  indeed,  1  believe, 
the  next  place  in  her  heart  is  mine  :  and  that  she  would  be  miserable  with- 
out me.  Dearest !  something  tells  me  we  shall  conquer.  You  shall  leave 
that  odious  regiment :  quit  gaining,  racing,  and  be  a  good  hoy ;  and  we  shall 
all  live  in  Park  Lane,  and  ma  tante  shall  leave  us  all  her  money. 

1  sliatl  try  and  walk  to-morrow  at  8  in  the  usual  place.  If  Miss  B. 
accompanies  me,  you  must  come  to  dinner,  and  bring  an  answer,  and  put 
it  in  the  third  volume  of  Porteus's  Sermons.  But,  at  all  events,  come  to 
your  own  R. 

"To  Miss  Eliza  Styles, 

"  At  Mr.  Barnet'8,  Saddler,  Knightsbridge." 

And  I  trust  there  is  no  reader  of  this  little  storj*  who  has 
not  discernment  enoogh  to  perceive  that  the  Miss  Eliza  Styles 
(an  old  schoolfellow,  Rebecca  said,  with  whom  she  had  resumed 
an  active  correspondence  of  late,  and  who  used  to  fetch  these 
letters  fVom  the  saddler's)  wore  brass  spurs,  and  large  curling 
mostachios,  and  was  indeed  no  other  than  Captain  Rawdon 
Crawley. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  LETTER  ON  THE  PINCUSHION. 

How  they  were  married  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
to  anybody.  What  is  to  hinder  a  Captain  who  is  a  major,  and 
a  young  lady^ho  is  of  age,  from  purchasing  a  license,  and 
uniting  themselves  at  any  church  in  this  town  ?   AV^ho  needs  to 
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be  told,  that  if  a  woman  has  a  will,  she  will  assuredly  find  a 
way?  —  My  belief  is,  that  one  da}-,  when  Miss  Sharp  had 
gone  to  pass  the  forenoon  with  her  dear  friend  Miss  Amelia 
Sedley  in  Russell  Square,  a  lady  very  like  her  might  have  been 
seen  entering  a  church  in  the  City,  in  company'  with  a  gentleman 
with  dyed  mustachios,  who,  after  %  quarter  of  an  hour's  inter- 
val, escorted  her  back  to  the  hackney *coach  in  waitings  and 
that  this  was  a  quiet  bridal  party. 

And  who  on  earth,  afler  the  daily  experience  we  have,  can 
question  the  probability  of  a  gentleman  marrying  anybody? 
How  many  of  the  wise  and  learned  have  married  their  cooks? 
Did  not  Lord  Eldon  himself,  the  most  prudent  of  men,  make  a 
runaway  matdi?  Were  not  Achilles  and  Ajax  both  in  love 
with  their  servant-maids  ?  And  are  we  to  expect  a  heavy  dra- 
goon with  strong  desires  and  small  brains,  Who  bad  never  <?on- 
trolled  a  passion  in  his  life,  to  become  prudent  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  to  refuse  to  pa}'  any  price  for  an  indulgence  to  which  he 
had  a  mind?  If  people  only  made  prudent  marriages,  what 
a  stop  to  population  there  would  be ! 

It  seems  to  me,  for  my  part,  tliat  Mr.  Rawdon's  marriage 
was  one  of  the  honestest  actions  which  we  shall  have  to  i-ecoi-d 
in  any  portion  of  that  gentleman's  biography  which  has  to  do 
with  the  present  histor}'.  No  one  will  say  it  is  unmanly  to  be 
captivated  b}^  a  woman,  or,  being  captivated,  to  many  her; 
and  the  admiration,  the  delight,  the  passion,  the  wonder,  the 
im bounded  confidence,  and  frantic  adoration  witli  which,  by 
degrees,  this  big  warrior  got  to  regard  the  little  Rebecca,  were 
feelings  which  the  ladies  at  least  will  pronounce  were  not  alto- 
gether discreditable  to  him.  When  she  sang,  every  note  thrilled 
in  his  dull  soul,  and  tingled  through  his  huge  frame.  When  she 
spoke,  he  brought  all  the  force  of  his  brains  to  listen  and  won- 
der. If  she  was  jocular,  he  used  to  revolve  her  jokes  in  his 
mind,  and  explode  over  them  half  an  hour  afterwards  in  the 
street,  to  the  surprise  of  the  groom  in  the  tilburj'  b}*  his  side, 
or  the  comrade  riding  with  him  in  Rotten  Row.  Her  words 
were  oracles  to  him,  her  smallest  actions  marked  by  an  infal- 
lible grace  and  wisdom.  How  she  sings,  —  how  she  paints," 
thouglit  he.  How  she  rode  that  kicking  mare  at  Queen's 
Crawley  !  "  And  he  would  say  to  her  in  confidential  moments, 
"By  Jove,  Beck,  you're  fit  to  be  Commander-in-Chief,  or 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Jove."  Is  his  case  a  rare  one? 
and  don't  we  see  every  day  in  the  world  many  an  honest 
Hercules  at  the  apron-strings  of  Omphale,  and  great  whiskered 
Samsons  prostrate  in  Delilah's  lap  ? 
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When,  then,  Becfky  told  him  that  the  great  crisis  was  near, 
and  the  time  for  action  had  arrived,  Rawdon  expressed  himself 
as  ready  to  act  under  her  onlers,  as  he  would  be  to  charge 
witl)  his  troop  at  the  command  of  his  colonel.  There  was  no 
need  for  him  to  put  his  letter  into  the  third  volume  of  Porteas. 
Rebecca  easily  £bund  a  means  to  get  rid  of  Briggs,  her  com- 
panion, and  met  her  faithful  friend  in  the  usual  place  "  on 
the  next  da}'.  She  had  thought  over  matters  at  night,  and 
communicated  to  Kawdon  ther  result  of  her  determinations. 
He  agreed,  of  course,  to  ever}'thing ;  was  quite  sure  that  it 
was  all  right:  that  what  she  proi)osed  was  best;  that  Miss 
Crawley  would  infallibly  relent,  or  come  round,"  as  he  said, 
after  a  time.  Had  Rebecca's  resolutions  been  entirely  differ- 
ent, he  would  have  followed  them  as  implicitly.  You  have 
head  enough  for  both  of  as,  Beck,"  said  he,  "You're  sure  to 
get  us  out  of  the  scrape.  I  never  saw  your  equal,  and  I've 
met  with  some  clippers  in  my  time  too."  And  with  this  simple 
confession  of  faith,  the  love-stricken  dragoon  left  her  to  exe- 
cute his  part  of  the  project  which  she  had  formed  for  the  pair. 

It  consisted  simply  in  the  hiring  of  quiet  lodgings  at  Bromp- 
ton,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  barracks,  for  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Crawley.  For  Rebecca  had  determined,  and  verj'  pru* 
»dently,  we  think,  to  fl}'.  Rawdon  was  only  too  happy  at  her 
resolve ;  he  had  been  enta^ating  her  to  take  this  measure  any 
time  for  weeks  past.  He  pranced  off  to  engage  the  lodgings 
with  all  the  impetuosity  of  love.  He  agreed  to  pay  two  guineas 
a  week  so  readily,  that  the  landlady  regretted  she  had  asked 
him  so  little.  He  ordered  in  a  piano,  and  half  d  nursery-house 
fall  of  flowers :  and  a  heap  of  good  things.  As  for  shawls,  kid 
gk>ves,  silk  stockings,  gold  French  watches,  bracelets  and 
perfumery,  he  sent  them  in  with  the  profusion  of  blind  love 
and  unbounded  credit.  And  having  relieved  his  mind  by  this 
outpouring  of  generosity,  he  went  and  dined  nervously  at 
the  club,  waiting  until  the  great  moment  of  his  life  shouW 
come. 

The  occurrences  of  the  previous  day ;  the  admirable  con- 
duct of  Rebecca  in  refusing  an  offer  so  advantageous  to  her, 
the  secret  unhappiness  preying  upon  lier,  the  sweetness  and 
silence  with  which  she  bore  her  aliliction,  made  Miss  Crawley 
much  more  tender  than  usual.  An  event  of  this  nature,  a 
marriage,  or  a  refusal,  or  a  proposal,  thrills  through  a  whole 
hoasehoki  of  women,  and  sets  all  their  h^'sterical  sympathies 
at  work.  As  an  observer  of  human  nature,  I  regularly  frequent 
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St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  during  the  genteel  marriage 
season ;  and  though  I  have  never  seen  the  bridegroom^s  male 
friends  give  way  to  tears,  or  the  beadles  and  ofHeiating  clergy 
any  way  affected,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  women 
who  are  not  in  the  least  concerned  in  the  operations  going  on 
—  old  ladies  who  are  long  past  marrying,  stout  middle-aged 
females  with  plenty  of  sons  and  daughters,  let  alone  pretty 
3'oung  creatures  in  pink  bonnets,  who  are  on  their  promotion, 
and  may  naturally  take  an  inteYest  in  the  ceremony, — I  say 
it  is  quite  common  to  see  the  women  present  piping,  sobbing, 
sniffling ;  hiding  their  little  faces  in  their  little  useless  pocket- 
handkerchiefs ;  and  heaving,  old  and  young,  with  emotion. 
When  my  friend,  the  fashionable  John  PimlicK),  married  the 
lovely  Lady  Belgravia  Green  Parker,  the  excitement  was  so 
general,  that  even  the  little  snuffy  old  pew-opener  who  let  me 
into  the  seat  was  in  tears.  And  wherefore  ?  I  inquireil  of  my 
own  soul :  she  was  not  going  to  be  married. 

Miss  Crawley  and  Briggs  in  a  word,  after  the  affair  of  Sir 
Pitt,  indulged  in  the  utmost  luxur}'  of  sentiment,  and  Rebecca 
became  an  object  of  the  most  tender  interest  to  them.  In  her 
absence  Miss  Crawley  solaced  herself  with  the  most  sentimen- 
tal of  the  novels  in  her  library.  Little  Sharp,  with  her  secret 
griefs,  was  the  heroine  of  the  day.  • 

That  night  Rebecca  sang  more  sweetly  and  talked  more 
pleasantly  than  she  had  ever  been  heard  to  do  in  Park  Lane. 
She  twined  herself  round  the  heart  of  Miss  Crawley.  She 
spoke  lightly  and  laughingly  of  Sir  Pitt's  proposal,  ridiculed 
it  as  the  foolish  fanc}'  of  an  old  man  ;  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  Briggs's  heart  with  unutterable  pangs  of  defeat,  as 
she  said  she  desired  no  other  lot  than  to  remain  for  ever  with 
her  dear  benefactress.  "  My  dear  little  creature,"  the  old  lady 
said,  I  don't  intend  to  let  you  stir  for  3'ear8,  that  you  may 
de|>end  upon  it  As  for  going  back  to  that  odious  brother  of 
mine  after  what  has  passed,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Here 
you  stay  with  me  and  Briggs.  Briggs  wants  to  go  to  see  her 
relations  very  often.  Briggs,  3'ou  may  go  when  you  like.  But 
as  for  3'ou,  my  dear,  you  must  stay  and  take  care  of  the  old 
woman." 

If  Rawdon  Crawley  had  been  then  and  there  present,  in- 
stead of  being  at  the  club  nervously  drinking  clai*et,  the  pair 
might  have  gone  down  on  their  knees  before  the  old  spinster, 
avowed  all,  and  been  foi^veu  in  a  twinkling.  But  that  good 
chance  was  denied  to  the  young  couple,  doubtless  in  Order  tha^ 
this  story  might  be  written,  in  which  numbers  of  their  wonderful 
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adventures  are  narrated  —  adventures  which  could  never  have 
occurred  to  them  if  they  had  been  housed  and  sheltered  under 
the  comfortable  uninteresting  forgiveness  of  Miss  Crawley. 

Under  Mrs.  Firkin's  orders,  in  the  Park  Lane  establishment, 
was  a  3*oung  woman  from  Hampshire,  whose  business  it  was,  • 
among  other  duties,  to  knock  at  Miss  Sharp's  door  with  that 
jug  of  hot  water,  which  Firkin  would  rather  have  perished  than 
have  presented  to  the  intruder.  This  girl,  bred  on  the  family 
estate,  had  a  brother  in  Captain  Crawle3'*s  troop,  and  if  the 
truth  were  known,  I  dare  say  it  would  come  out  that  she  was 
aware  of  certain  arrangements,  which  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this  history.  At  any  rate  she  purchased  a  yellow  shawl, 
a  pair  of  green  boots,  and  a  light  blue  hat  with  a  red  feather, 
with  three  guineas  which  Rebecca  gave  her,  and  as  little  Sharp 
was  by  no  means  too  liberal  with  her  monc}',  no  doubt  it  was 
for  services  rendered  that  Betty  Martin  was  so  bribed. 

On  the  second  day  after  Sir  Pitt  Crawle3's  offer  to  Miss 
Shaq),  the  sun  rose  as  usual,  and  at  the  usual  hour  Betty 
Martin,  the  ui>-stair8  maid,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  gov- 
erness's bedchamber. 

No  answer  was  returned,  and  she  knocked  again.  Silence 
was  still  uninterrupted ;  and  Betty,  with  the  hot  water,  opened 
the  door  and  entered  the  chamber. 

The  little  white  dimity  bed  was  as  smooth  and  trim  as  on 
the  da}'  previous,  when  Betty's  own  hands  had  helped  to  make 
it.  Two  little  trunks  were  corded  in  one  end  of  the  room  ;  and 
on  the  table  before  the  window  —  on  the  pincushion  —  the 
great  fat  pincushion  lined  with  pink  inside,  and  twilled  like  a 
hidy's  nightcap — lay  a  letter.  It  had  been  re{K)sing  there 
probably  all  night 

Betty  advanced  towards  it  on  tiptoe,  as  if  she  were  afraid  to 
awake  it  —  looked  at  it,  and  round  the  room,  with  an  air  of 
great  wonder  and  satisfaction  ;  took  i;p  the  letter,  and  giinned 
intensely  as  she  turned  it  round  and  over,  and  finally  carried  it 
into  Miss  Bri^s's  room  below. 

How  could  Betty  tell  that  the  letter  was  for  Miss  Briggs, 
I  should  like  to  know?  All  the  schooling  Betty  had  was  at 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley's  Sunday  School,  and  she  could  no  more 
read  writing  than  Hebrew. 

La,  Miss  Briggs,"  the  girl  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Miss,  some- 
thing must  have  happened  —  there's  nobody  in  Miss  Sharp's 
room ;  the  bed  ain't  been  slep  in,  and  she've  run  away,  and 
lea  this  letter  for  3  0U,  Miss." 
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What!^^  cries  Briggs,  dropping  her  comb,  the  thin  wisp 
of  faded  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders;  an  elopement! 
Miss  Sharp  a  fugitive  !  What,  what  is  this  ?  "  and  she  eagerly 
broke  the  neat  seal,  and,  as  the3'  say,  devoured  the  contents" 
of  the  letter  addressed  to  her. 

"Dear  Miss  Briggs,"  the  refugee  wrote,  "the  kindest  hesrt  in  the 
world,  as  yours  is,  will  pity  and  sympathize  with  me  and  excuse  me. 
With  tears,  and  prayers,  and  blessings,  I  leave  the  home  where  the  poor 
orphan  has  ever  met  with  kindness  and  affection.  Claima  even  saperior 
to  those  of  my  benefactress  call  me  hence.  1  go  to  my  duty  —  to  my 
husband.  Yes,  I  am  married.  My  husband  eomatands  me  to  seek  the 
humble  home,  which  we  call  ours.  i)earest  Miss  Briggs,  break  the  news  as 
your  delicate  sympathy  will  know  how  to  do  it  —  to  my  dear,  my  belt»ved 
friend  and  benefactress.  Tell  her,  ere  I  went,  1  shed  tears  on  her  dear 
pillow  —  that  pillow  that  I  have  so  often  soothed  in  sickness  —  that  I  lung 
cmain  to  watch — Oh,  with  what  jov  shall  I  return  to  dear  Park  Lane! 
Iiow  I  tremble  for  the  answer  which  is  to  seal  mif  fatpl  When  Sir  Pitt 
deigned  to  offer  me  his  hand,  an  honor  of  which  my  beloved  Miss  Crawley 
said  I  was  titservinff  (my  blessings  go  with  her  for  judging  the  poor  orpliaa 
worthy  to  be  her  sister!)  I  told  Sir  Pitt  tliat  I  was  already  a  wife.  I3ven 
he  forgave  me.  But  my  courage  failed  me,  when  I  should  have  told  him 
all  —  that  I  could  not  be  his  wife,  for  I  loas  his  daughter!  I  am  wedded  to 
the  best  and  most  generous  of  men  —  Miss  Crawley's  Rawdon  is  i«f  Raw- 
don.  At  his  command  I  open  my  lips,  and  follow  him  to  our  humble  hointt, 
as  I  would  throutjh  the  tcorld.  (.)h,  my  excellent  and  kind  friend,  intercede 
with  my  Uawdon's  beloved  aunt  for  him  and  the  poor  girl  to  whom  all 
his  nolde  race  have  shown  such  unparalleled  affejction.  Ask  Miss  Crawley  to 
receive  lier  children.  I  can  say  no  more,  but  blessings,  blessings  on  all  in 
the  dear  house  I  leave,-  prays 

"  Your  affectionate  and  ffrateful 

"Rebecca  Cbawlby. 

"Midnight." 

Just  as  Briggs  had  finished  reading  this  affecting  and  in- 
teresting document,  which  reinstated  her  in  her  position  as 
first  confidante  of  Miss  Crawley,  Mrs.  Firkin  entered  the  room. 

Here's  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  just  arrived  by  the  mail  fVora 
Hampshire,  and  wants  some  tea,  will  you  come  down  and 
make  breakfast,  Miss?"  , 

And  to  the  surprise  of  Firkin,  clasping  her  dressing-gown 
around  her,  the  wisp  of  hair  floating  dishevelled  l)ehiud  her, 
the  little  curl-papers  still  sticking  in  bundles  round  her  fore- 
head, Briggs  sailed  down  to  Mrs.  Bute  with  the  letter  in  her 
hand  containing  the  wondeifhl  news. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Firkin,"  gasped  Betty,  "  sech  a  business.  Miss 
Sharp  have  a  gone  and  run  away  with  the  Capting,  and  they're 
off  to  Gretny  Green!"  We  would  devote  a  chapter  to  de- 
scribe the  emotions  of  Mrs.  Firkin,  did  not  the  passions  of  her 
mistresses  occupy  our  genteeler  muse. 
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When  Mrs.  Bnte  Crawley,  numbed  with  midnight  travelling, 
ami  warming  herself  at  the  newly  crackling  parlor  fire,  heard 
from  Mi88  Briggs  the  intelligence  of  the  clandestine  marriage, 
she  declared  it  was  quite  providential  that  she  should  have 
arrived  at  such  a  time  to  assist  [ioot  dear  Miss  Crawley  in 
supporting  the  shock  —  that  Rebecca  was  an  artful  little  hussy 
of  whom  she  had  always  had  her  suspicions ;  and  that  as  for 
Rawdon  Crawley,  she  never  could  account  for  his  aunt's  in- 
fatuation regarding  him,  and  had  long  considered  him  a  profli- 
gate, lost,  and  abandoned  being.  And  this  awful  conduct, 
Mrs.  Bute  said,  will  have  at  least  Uiis  good  effect,  it  will  open 
poor  dear  Miss  Crawley's  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  this 
wicked  man.  Then  Mrs.  Bute  had  a  comfortable  hot  toast  and 
tea ;  and  as  there  was  a  vacant  room  in  tlie  house  now,  there 
was  no  need  for  her  to  remain  at  the  Gloster  Coffee  Hou§e 
where  the  Portsmouth  mail  had  set  her  down,  and  whence  she 
ordered  Mr.  Bowls's  aide-de-camp  the  footman  to  bring  away 
her  trunks. 

Miss  Crawley,  be  it  known,  did  not  leave  her  room  until 
near  noon — taking  chocolate  in  bed  in  the  morning,  while 
iiecky  Sharp  read  the  Morning  Post  to  her,  or  otherwise  amus- 
ing herself  or  dawdling.  The  conspirators  below  agreed  that 
they  would  spare  the  dear  lady's  feelings  until  she  appeared  in 
her  drawing-room :  meanwhile  it  was  announced  to  her,  that 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  had  come  up  from  Hampshire  by  the  mail, 
was  staying  at  tlie  Gloster,  sent  her  love  to  Miss  Crawley,  and 
asked  for  breakfast  with  Miss  Briggs.  The  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Bute,  which  would  not  have  claused  any  extreme  delight  at 
another  period,  was  hailed  with  pleasure  now ;  Miss  Crawley 
being  pleased  at  the  notion  of  a  gossip  with  her  sister-in-law 
regarrling  the  late  Lady  Crawley,  the  funeral  arrangements 
pending,  and  Sir  Pitt's  abrupt  proposals  to  Rebecca. 

It  was  not  until  the  old  lady  was  fairly  ensconced  in  her 
usual  arm-chair  in  the  <lrawing-room,  and  the  preliminar}'  em- 
braces and  inquiries  hjtd  taken  place  between  the  ladies,  that 
tlu*  conspirators  thought  it  advisable  to  submit  her  to  the  oper- 
ation. Who  has  not  admired  the  artifices  and  delicate  ap- 
proaches with  which  women  ''prepare"  their  friends  for  bad 
news?  Miss  Crawley's  two  friends  made  such  an  apparatus  of 
mysteiy  before  they  broke  the  intelligence  to  her,  that  they 
worked  her  up  to  the  necessary  degiee  of  doubt  and  alarm. 

"  And  she  refused  Sir  Pitt,  my  dear,  dear  Miss  Crawley, 
prepare  yourself  for  it,"  Mrs.  Bute  said,  '*  because  —  because 
she  couldn't  help  herself." 
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"  Of  course  there  was  a  reason,"  Miss  Crawley  answered. 
Sbe  liked  somebody  else.    I  told  Briggs  so  yesterday." 

^'^  Likes  somelxxiy  else!"  Briggs  gasped.  my  dear 

fnend,  she  is  married  already." 

''Married  already,"  Mrs.  Bute  chimed  in;  and  both  sate 
with  clasped  hands  looking  from  each  other  at  their  victim. 

*'  Send  her  to  me,  the  instant  she  comes  in.  The  little  sly 
wretch  :  how  dared  she  not  tell  me  ?  "  cried  out  Miss  Crawley. 

*'  She  won't  come  in  soon.  Prepare  yourself,  dear  friend  — 
she's  gone  out  for  a  long  time  —  she's  —  she's  gone  altogether." 

''Gracious  goodness,  and  who's  to  make  my  chocolate? 
Send  for  her  and  have  her  back ;  I  desire  that  she  come  back," 
the  old  lady  said. 

"  She  decami)ed  last  night.  Ma'am,"  cried  Mrs.  Bute. 
_  "  She  left  a  letter  for  me,"  Briggs  exclaimed.    "  She's  mar- 
ried to  —  " 

"Prepare  her,  for  Heaven's  sake.  Don't  torture  her,  my 
dear  Miss  Briggs." 

"  She's  married  to  whom?"  cries  the  spinster  in  a  nervous 
fury. 

"  To  —  to  a  relation  of  —  " 

"  She  refused  Sir  Pitt,"  cried  the  victim.  "  Speak  at  once. 
Don't  drive  me  mad." 

"O  Ma'am  —  prepare  her,  Miss  Briggs  —  she's  married  to 
Rawdon  Crawley." 

' '  Rawdon  married  —  Rebecca  —  governess  —  nobod  —  Get 
out  of  my  house,  you  fool,  you  idiot  —  you  stupid  old  Briggs  — 
how  dare  you?  You'i'e  in  the  plot  —  you  made  him  marry, 
thinking  that  I'd  leave  m}'  money  fVom  him  —  you  did,  Martha," 
tlie  poor  old  lad}'  screamed  in  hysteric  sentences. 

"I,  Ma'am,  ask  a  member  of  this  family  to  marry  a  drawing- 
master's  daughter  ?  " 

"  Her  mother  was  a  Montmorency,"  cried  out  the  old  lady, 
pulling  at  the  WAX  with  all  her  might. 

"  Her  mother  was  an  opera  giri,  and  ^e  has  been  on  the 
stage  or  worse  herself,"  said  Mrs.  Bute. 

Miss  Crawley  gave  a  final  scream,  and  fell  back  in  a  faint. 
They  were  forced  to  take  her  back  to  the  room  which  she  liad 
just  quitted.  One  fit  of  hysterics  succeeded  another.  The 
doctor  was  sent  for  —  the  a|x>thecAry  arrived.  Mrs.  Bute  took 
up  the  ]K)8t  of  nurse  by  her  bedside.  "  Her  relations  ought  to 
be  round  al)out  her,"  that  amiable  woman  said. 

She  had  scarcely  been  carried  up  to  her  room,  when  a  new 
person  arrived  to  whom  it  was  also  necessary  to  break  the  news. 
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This  was  Sir  Pitt.  ''Whore's  Beckv?"  he  said,  coming  in. 
"Where's  her  traps?  She's  coming  with  me  to  Queen's 
Crawley." 

"  Have  3  0U  not  heard  the  astonishing  intelligence  regarding 
her  surreptitious  union?"  Bngo^s  asked. 

*'  What's  that  to  me  ?  "  Sir  l^tt  asked.  "  I  know  she's  mar- 
ried. That  makes  no  odds.  Tell  her  to  come  down  at  once, 
and  not  keep  me." 

"Are  jou  not  aware,  sir,"  Miss  Briggs  asked,  "that  she 
has  left  our  roof,  to  the  dismay  of  Miss  Crawley,  who  is  nearly 
killed  by  the  intelligence  of  Captain  Rawdon's  union  with  her?" 

When  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  heai-d  that  Rel>eeca  was  married  to 
his  son,  he  broke  out  into  a  fury  of  language,  which  it  would 
do  no  good  to  repeat  in  this  place,  as  indeed  it  sent  poor  Briggs 
shuddering  out  of  the  room  ;  and  with  her  we  will  shut  the  door 
upon  the  figure  of  the  frenzied  old  man,  wild  with  hatred  and 
insane  with  baffled  desire. 

One  da}'  after  he  went  to  Queen's  Crawle}',  he  burst  like  a  mad- 
man into  the  room  she  had  used  when  there  —  dashed  open  her 
boxes  with  his  foot,  and  flung  about  her  papers,  clothes,  and 
other  relics.  Miss  Horrocks,  the  butler's  daughter,  took  some 
of  them.  The  children  dressed  themselves  and  acted  plays  in 
the  others.  It  was  but  a  few  da3's  after  the  i>oor  mother  had 
gone  to  her  lonely  burying-place ;  and  was  laid,  unwept  and 
disregarded,  in  a  vault  full  of  strangers. 

"  Suppose  the  old  lady  doesn't  come  to,"  Rawdon  said  to 
his  little  wife,  as  they  sate  together  in  the  snug  little  Brompton 
lodgings.  She  had  been  trying  the  new  piano  all  the  morning, 
the  new  gloves  fitted  her  to  a  nicety  ;  the  new  shawls  became 
her  wonderfully ;  the  new  rings  glittered  on  her  little  hands, 
and  the  new  watch  ticked  at  her  waist;  "suppose  she  don't 
come  round,  eh,  Becky  ?  " 

"  ni  make  your  fortune,"  she  said ;  and  Delilah  i)atted 
Samson's  cheek. 

"  You  can  do  anything,"  he  said,  kissing  the  little  hand. 
By  Jove,  you  can  ;  and  we'll  drive  down  to  the  Star  and  Gar- 
ter, and  dine,  by  Jove." 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

HOW  CAPTAIN  DOBBIN  BOUGHT  A  PIANO. 

Ip  there  is  any  exhibition  in  all  Vanity  Fair  which  Satire 
and  Sentiment  can  visit  arm  in  arm  together ;  where  you  light 
on  the  strangest  contrasts  laughable  and  tearful ;  where  you 
may  be  gentle  and  pathetic,  or  savage  and  cynical  with  i)erreet 
propriety :  it  is  at  one  of  those  public  assemblies.,  a  crowd  of 
which  are  advertised  eveiy  day  in  the  last  page  of  the  Timet 
newspaper,  and  over  which  the  late  Mr.  George  Robins  used 
to  preside  with  so  much  dignity.  There  are  very  few  London 
people,  as  I  fanc^s  who  have  not  attended  at  these  meetings, 
and  all  with  a  taste  for  moralizing  must  have  thought,  with  a 
sensation  and  interest  not  a  little  startling  and  queer,  of  the 
day  when  their  turn  shall  come  too,  and  Mr.  Ilammerdown  will 
sell  by  the  orders  of  Diogenes's  assignees,  or  will  be  instructcnl 
by  the  executors,  to  offer  to  public  competition,  the  library, 
furniture,  plate,  wardrobe,  and  choice  cellar  of  wines  of  Epicu- 
rus deceased. 

Even  with  the  most  selfish  disposition,  the  Vanity-fairian, 
as  he  witnesses  this  sordid  part  of  the  obsequies  of  a  departed 
fViend,  can't  but  feel  some  sympathies  and  regret.  My  Lord 
Dives's  remains  are  in  the  famih*  vault:  the  statuaries  are 
cutting  an  inscription  vei-aciously  commemorating  his  virtues, 
and  the  sorrows  of  his  heir,  who  is  disposing  of  his  goodp. 
What  guest  at  Dives's  table  can  pass  the  familiar  house  with- 
out a  sigh?  —  the  familiar  house  of  which  the  lights  used  to 
shine  so  cheerfully  at  seven  o'clock,  of  which  the  hall-doors 
ojiened  so  readily,  of  which  the  obse(|nious  servants,  as  you 
passed  up  the  comfortable  stair,  sounded  your  name  from  land- 
ing to  landing,  until  it  reached  the  apartment  where  jolly  old 
Dives  welcomed  his  friends  !  What  a  number  of  them  he  had  ; 
and  what  a  noble  wa}'  of  entertaining  them.  IIow  witty  people 
used  to  be  here  who  were  morose  when  they  got  out  of  the 
door ;  and  how  courteous  and  friendly  men  who  slandered  and 
hated  each  other  everywhere  else  !  He  was  pompous,  but  with 
such  a  cook  what  would  one  not  swallow?  M  was  rather  dull,  per- 
haps, but  would  not  such  wine  make  any  conversation  pleasant? 
We  must  get  some  of  his  burgundy  at  any  price,  the  mourners 
cry  at  his  club.      I  got  this  box  at  old  Dives's  sale,"  Pincher 
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sajs.  handing  it  round,  * '  one  of  Louis  X V.\s  mistresses  —  pretty 
thing,  is  it  not?  —  sweet  miniature,"  and  they  talk  of  the  way 
in  which  young  Dives  is  dissipating  his  fortune. 

How  changed  the  house  is,  though  !  The  fVont  is  patched 
over  with  bills,  setting  forth  the  particulars  of  the  furniture  in 
staring  capitals.  They  have  hung  a  shred  of  carpet  out  of  an 
up-stairs  window  —  a  half  dozen  of  porters  are  lounging  on  the 
diity  steps  —  the  hall  swarms  with  dingy  guests  of  oriental 
countenance,  who  thrust  printed  cards  into  your  hand,  and 
offer  to  bid.  Old  women  and  amateurs  have  invaded  the  upper 
aparianents,  pinching  the  bed-curtains,  poking  into  the  feathers, 
shampooing  the  mattresses,  and  clapping  the  wardrobe  drawers 
to  and  fro.  Enterprising  young  housekeepers  are  measuring 
the  looking-glasses  and  hangings  to  see  if  they  will  suit  the 
new  menage  —  (Snob  will  brag  for  years  that  he  has  purchased 
this  or  that  at  Dives's  sale,)  and  Mr.  Hammerdown  is  sitting 
on  the  great  mahogany  diuing-table,  in  the  dining-room  below, 
waving  the  wory  hammer,  and  employing  all  the  artifices  of 
eloquence,  enthusiasm,  entreaty,  reason,  despair;  shouting 
to  his  people ;  satirizing  Mr.  Davids  for  his  sluggishness ; 
inspiriting  Mrs.  Moss  into  action ;  imploring,  commanding, 
bellowlDg,  until  down  comes  the  hammer  like  fate,  and  we  pass 
to  the  next  lot.  O  Dives,  who  would  ever  have  thought,  as 
we  sat  round  the  broad  table  sparkling  with  plate  and  spotless 
linen,  to  have  seen  such  a  dish  at  the  head  of  it  as  that  roaring 
auctioneer? 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  sale.  The  excellent  drawing-room 
furaiture  by  the  best  makers;  the  rare  and  famous  wines 
selected,  regardless  of  cost,  and  with  the  well-known  taste  of 
the  purchaser ;  the  rich  and  complete  set  of  family  plate  had 
been  sold  on  the  previous  days.  Certain  of  the  best  wines 
(which  all  had  a  great  character  among  amateurs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood) had  been  purchased  for  his  master,  who  knew  them 
very  well,  by  the  butler  of  our  friend  John  Osborne,  Esquire,  of 
Russell  Square.  A  small  portion  of  the  most  useful  articles  of 
the  plate  had  been  bought  b}'  some  young  stock-brokers  from  the 
City.  And  now  the  public  being  invited  to  the  purchase  of 
minor  objects,  it  happened  that  the  orator  on  the  table  was 
ex|>atiating  on  the  merits  of  a  picture,  which*  he  sought  to 
recommend  to  his  audience :  it  was  b}'  no  means  so  select  or 
numerous  a  compan}'  as  had  attended  the  previous  days  of  the 
auction. 

No.  369,'*  roared  Mr.  Hammerdown.  Portmit  of  a 
gentleman  on  an  elephant.    Who'll  bid  for  the  gentleman  on 
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the  elephant?  Lift  up  the  picture,  Blowman,  and  let  the  com- 
pany examine  this  lot."  A  long,  pale,  military-looking  gentle- 
man, seated  demurely  at  the  mahogan}'  table,  could  not  help 
grinning  as  this  valuable  lot  was  shown  by  Mr.  Blowman. 

Turn  the  elephant  to  the  Captain,  Blowman.  What  shall 
we  say,  sir,  for  the  elephant?"  but  the  Captain,  blushing 
in  a  very  harried  and  discomfited  manner,  turned  away  his 
head. 

Shall  we  say  twenty  guineas  for  this  work  of  art?  —  fifteen, 
five,  -name  your  own  price.  The  gentleman  without  the 
elephant  is  worth  five  pound." 

I  wonder  it  ain*t  come  down  with  him,"  said  a  professional 
wag,  he's  anyhow  a  precious  big  one ; "  at  which  (for  the 
elei)hant-rider  was  represented  as  of  a  very  stout  figure)  there 
was  a  general  giggle  in  the  room. 

Don't  be  trying  to  deprecate  the  value  of  the  lot,  Mr. 
Moss,"  Mr.  Hammerdown  said ;  '"let  the  ccwnpany  examine  it 
as  a  work  of  art  —  the  attitude  of  the  gallant  animal  quite 
according  to  natur' ;  the  gentleman  in  a  nankeen-jacket,  his 
gun  in  his  hand,  is  going  to  the  chase ;  in  the  distance  a  bany- 
ha nn- tree  and  a  pagody,  most  likely  resemblances  of  some 
interesting  spot  in  our  famous  Eastern  possessions.  How 
much  for  this  lot?  Come,  gentlemen,  don't  keep  me  here  all 
day." 

Some  one  bid  five  shillings,  at  which  the  military  gentleman 
looked  towards  the  quarter  from  which  this  splendid  offer  had 
come,  and  there  saw  another  officer  with  a  young  lady  on  liis 
arm,  who  both  appeared  to  be  highly  amused  with  the  scene, 
and  to  whom,  finally,  this  lot  was  knocked  down  for  half  a 
guinea.  He  at  the  table  looked  more  surprised  and  discom- 
posed than  ever  when  he  spied  this  pair,  and  his  head  sank 
into  his  military  collar,  and  he  turned  his  back  upon  them,  so 
as  to  avoid  them  altogether. 

Of  all  the  other  articles  which  Mr.  Hammerdown  had  the 
honor  to  offer  for  public  competition  that  day  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  make  mention,  save  of  one  only,  a  little  square  piano, 
which  came  down  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  house  (the 
state  grand  piano  hanng  been  disposed  of  pre^^onsly)  ;  this 
the  young  lad^*  tried  with  a  rapid  and  skilful  hand  (making  the 
officer  blush  and  start  again),  and  for  it,  when  its  turn  came, 
her  agent  began  to  bid. 

But  there  was  an  opposition  here.  The  Hebrew  aide-de- 
cam  i)  in  the  service  of  the  officer  at  the  table  bid  against  the 
Hebrew  gentleman  employed  b}'  the  elephant  purchasers,  and  a 
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brisk  battle  ensued  over  this  little  piano,  the  combatants  being 
greatly  encouraged  by  Mr.  Hammerdown. 

At  last,  when  the  competition  had  been  prolonged  for  some 
time,  the  elephant  captain  and  lady  desisted  from  the  race ; 
and  the  hammer  coming  down,  the  auctioneer  said :  —  "  Mr. 
Lewis,  twenty-five,"  and  Mr.  Lewis's  chief  thus  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  little  square  piano.  Having  effected  the  purchase, 
he  sate  up  as  if  he  was  greatly  relieved,  and  the  unsuccessAil 
competitors  catching  a  glimpse  of  him  at  this  moment,  the  lady 
said  to  her  friend, 

Why,  Rawdon,  ifs  Captain  Dobbin." 

I  suppose  Becky  was  discontented  with  the  new  piano  her 
husband  had  hired  for  her,  or  perhaps  the  proprietors  of  that 
inrtrument  had  fetched  it  away,  declining  farther  credit,  or  per- 
haps she  had  a  particular  attachment  for  the  one  which  she  had 
first  tried  to  purchase,  rec^oUecting  it  in  old  days,  when  she 
used  to  play  upon  it,  in  the  little  sitting-room  of  our  dear 
Amelia  Sedley. 

^  The  sale  was  at  the  old  house  in  Russell  Square,  where  we 
passed  some  evenings  together  at  the  beginning  of  this  story. 
Good  old  John  Sedle}'  was  a  ruined  man.  His  name  had  been 
proclaimed  as  a  defaulter  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  his 
bankruptc}'  and  commercial  extermination  had  folio wetl.  Mr. 
Osborne's  butler  came  to  buy  some  of  the  famous  port  wine  to 
transfer  to  the  cellars  over  the  way.  As  for  one  dozen  well- 
manufactured  silver  s|XK>ns  and  forks  at  per  oz.,  and  one  dozen 
dessert  ditto  ditto,  there  were  three  young  stock-brokers  (Messrs. 
Dale,  Spiggot,  and  Dale,  of  Threadneedle  Street,  indeed), 
who  having  had  dealings  with  the  old  man,  and  kindnesses  from 
him  in  days  when  he  was  kind  to  every  body  with  whom  he  dealt, 
sent  this  little  spar  out  of  the  wreck  with  their  love  to  good 
Mrs.  Sedley ;  and  with  respect  to  the  piano,  as  it  had  been 
Amelia's,  and  as  she  might  miss  it  and  want  one  now,  and  as 
Captain  William  Dobbin  could  no  more  play  upon  it  than  he 
could  dance  on  the  tight-rope,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
purchase  the  instrument  for  his  own  use. 

In  a  word,  it  arrived  that  evening  at  a  wonderful  small 
cottage  in  a  street  leading  from  the  Fulbam  Road  —  one  of 
ihose  streets  which  have  the  finest  romantic  names  —  (this  was 
called  St.  Adelaide  Villas,  Anna-Maria  Road,  West),  where 
the  houses  look  like  baby-houses ;  where  the  people,  looking  out 
of  tlie  first-floor  windows,  must  infallibly,  as  yon  think,  sit  with 
their  feet  in  the  parlora ;  where  the  shrubs  in  the  little  ganleus 
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in  IVont,  bloom  with  a  perennial  display  of  little  children's  pina- 
fores, little  red  socks,  caps,  &c.  (polyandria  polj'gynia)  ;  whence 
3'ou  hear  the  sound  of  jingling  spinets  and  women  singing ; 
where  little  porter  pots  hang  on  the  railings  sunning  themselves ; 
whither  of  evenings  3'ou  see  City  clerks  padding  wearily  :  here 
it  was  that  Mr.  Clapp,  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Sedley,  had  his  domi- 
cile, and  in  this  asylum  the  good  old  gentleman  hid  his  head 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  when  the  crash  came. 

Jos  Sedley  had  acted  as  a  man  of  his  disposition  would, 
when  the  announcement  of  the  family  misfortune  reached  him. 
lie  did  not  come  to  London,  but  he  wrote  to  his  mother  to 
draw  upon  his  agents  for  whatever  mone}^  was  wanted,  so  that 
his  kind  broken-si)irited  old  parents  had  no  present  poverty  to 
fear.  This  done,  Jos  went  on  at  the  boarding-house  at  Chelten- 
ham pretty  much  as  before.  He  drove  his  curricle ;  he  drank 
his  claret ;  he  placed  his  rubber ;  he  told  his  Indian  stories,  and 
tlie  Irish  widow  consoled  and  flattered  him  as  usual.  His 
present  of  money,  needftil  as  it  was,  made  little  impression  on 
his  parents ;  and  I  have  heaixl  Amelia  sa}',  that  the  first  day 
on  which  she  saw  her  father  lift  up  his  head  after  the  failure, 
was  on  the  receipt  of  the  packet  of  forks  and  spoons  with  the 
young  stock-brokers'  love,  over  which  he  burst  out  ctying  Mke  a 
child,  being  grealh*  more  affected  than  even  his  wife,  to  whom 
the  present  was  addressed.  Edward  Dale,  the  junior  of  the 
house,  who  purchased  the  spoons  for  the  firm,  was,  in  fact,  very 
sweet  upon  Amelia,  and  oflered  for  her  in  spite  of  all.  He 
married  Miss  Louisa  Cutts  (daughter  of  Higham  and  Cutts, 
the  eminent  corn-factors)  with  a  handsome  fortune  in  1820; 
and  is  now  living  in  splendor,  and  with  a  numerous  family,  at 
his  elegant  villa,  Muswell  Hill.  But  we  must  not  let  the 
recollections  of  this  good  fellow  cause  us  to  diverge  from  the 
principal  history. 

I  hope  the  reader  has  much  too  good  an  opinion  of  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Crawley  to  suppose  that  they  ever  would  have 
dreamed  of  pa3ing  a  visit  to  so  remote  a  district  as  Blooms- 
bury,  if  they  thought  the  family  whom  they  proposed  to  honor 
with  a  visit  were  not  merely  out  of  fashion,  but  out  of  mone3', 
and  could  be  serviceable  to  them  in  no  possible  manner.  Re- 
becca was  entirel}'  sun>rised  at  the  sight  of  the  comfortable  old 
house  where  she  had  met  with  no  small  kindness,  ransacked  by 
brokei*s  and  bargainers,  and  its  quiet  family  treasures  gri'en  up 
to  public  desecration  and  plunder.  A  month  after  her  flight, 
she  had  bethought  her  of  Amelia,  and  Rawdon,  with  a  horse- 
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laugh,  had  expressed  a  perfect  willingness  to  see  young  George 
Osborne  again.  He's  a  very  agreeable  acquaintance,  Beck," 
the  wag  added.  "  I'd  like  to  sell  him  another  horse,  Beck, 
rd  like  to  play  a  few  more  games  at  billiards  with  him.  He'd 
be  what  I  call  useful  just  now,  Mrs.  C.  — ha,  ha ! "  by  which 
sort  of  speech  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Rawdon  Crawley 
had  a  deliberate  desire  to  cheat  Mr.  Osborne  at  play,  but  only 
wished  to  take  that  fair  advantage  of  him  which  almost  every 
sporting  gentleman  in  Vanity  Fair  considers  to  be  his  due'  from 
his  neighbor. 

The  old  Aunt  was  long  in  '*  coming-to."  A  month  had 
elapsed.  Rawdon  was  denied  the  door  by  Mr.  Bowls ;  his 
servants  could  not  get  a  lodgment  in  the  house  at  Park  Lane ; 
his  letters  were  sent  back  unopened.  Miss  Crawley  never 
stirred  out  —  she  was  unwell  —  and  Mrs.  Bute  remained  still 
and  never  left  her.  Crawley  and  his  wife  both  of  them  augured 
evil  from  the  continued  presence  of  Mrs.  Bute. 

Gad,  I  b^n  to  perceive  now  why  she  was  always  bring- 
ing us  together  at  Queen's  Crawley,"  Rawdon  said. 

What  an  artful  little  woman  ! "  ejaculated  Rebecca. 

Well,  /  don't  regret  it,  if  3'ou  don't,"  the  Captain  cried, 
still  in  an  amorous  rapture  with  his  wife,  who  rewarded  him 
with  a  kiss  by  way  of  reply,  and  was  indeed  not  a  little  gratified 
by  the  generous  confidence  of  her  husband. 

"  If  he  had  but  a  little  more  brains,"  she  thought  to  herself, 
"  I  might  make  something  of  him  ;  "  but  she  never  let  him  per- 
ceive the  opinion  she  had  of  him ;  listened  with  indefatigable 
complacency  to  his  stories  of  the  stable  and  the  mess ;  laughed 
at  aU  his  jokes  ;  felt  the  greatest  interest  in  Jack  Spatterdash, 
whose  cab-horse  had  come  down,  and  Bob  Martingale,  who  had 
been  taken  up  in  a  gambling-house,  and  Tom  Cinqbars,  who 
was  going  to  ride  the  steeple-chase.  When  he  came  home  she 
was  alert  and  happy :  when  he  went  out  she  pressed  him  to  go : 
when  he  stayed  at  home,  she  played  and  sang  for  him,  made 
him  good  drinks,  superintended  his  dinner,  wanned  his  slippers, 
and  steeped  his  soul  in  comfort.  The  best  of  women  (1  have 
heard  my  grandmother  say)  are  hypocrites.  We  don't  know 
how  much  they  hide  from  us :  how  watchful  they  are  when  they 
seem  most  artless  and  confidential:  how  often  those  frank 
smiles  which  they  wear  so  easil}',  are  traps  to  cajole  or  elude 
or  disarm  —  I  don't  mean  in  3'our  mere  coquettes,  but  your 
domestic  models,  and  paragons  of  female  virtue.  Who  has  not 
seen  a  woman  bide  the  dulness  of  a  stupid  husband,  or  coax 
the  fury  of  a  savage  one?    We  accept  this  amiable  slavishness, 
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and  prAise  a  woman  for  it :  we  call  this  pretty  treachery  tmth. 
A  gootl  housewife  is  of  necessity'  a  humbug;  and  Cornelia's 
husband  was  hoodwinked,  as  Potiphar  was  —  only  in  a  different 
way. 

By  these  attentions,  that  veteran  rake,  Rawdon  Crawley, 
found  himself  convertiKl  into  a  very  happy  and  submissive  mar- 
ried man.  II is  former  haunts  knew  him  not.  They  asked 
about  him  once  or  twice  at  his  clubs,  but  did  not  miss  him 
much :  in  those  booths  of  V^anity  Fair  people  seldom  do  miss 
each  other.  His  secluded  wife  ever  smiling  and  cheerful,  his 
little  comfortable  lodgings,  snug  meals,  and  homely  evenings, 
had  all  the  chaiTns  of  novelty  and  secrecy.  The  man'iage  was 
not  yet  declared  to  the  world,  or  published  in  the  Moming  Post. 
All  his  creditors  would  have  come  rushing  on  him  in  a  body, 
had  they  known  that  he  was  united  to  a  woman  without  fortune. 

My  relations  won't  cry  fie  upon  me,"  Becky  said,  with  rather 
a  bitter  laugh  ;  and  she  was  quite  contented  to  wait  until  thj 
old  aunt  should  be  reconciled,  before  she  claimed  her  place  in 
society.  So  she  Hved  at  Brompton,  and  meanwhile  saw  no 
one,  or  only  those  few  of  her  husband's  male  companions  who 
were  admitted  into  her  little  dining-room.  These  were  all 
charmed  with  her.  The  little  dinners,  the  laughing  and  chat- 
ting, the  music  afterwards,  delighted  all  who  participated  in 
these  enjoyments.  Major  Martingale  never  thought  about  ask- 
ing to  see  the  marriage  license.  Captain  Cinqbars  was  per- 
fectly enchanted  with  her  skill  in  making  punch.  And  young 
Lieutenant  Spatterdash  (who  was  fond  of  piquet,  and  whom 
Crawley  would  often  invite)  was  e>ndently  and  quickly  bitten 
b}'  Mi*s.  Crawlc}' ;  but .  her  own  circumspection  and  moilesty 
never  forsook  her  for  a  moment,  and  Crawley's  reputation  as  a 
fire-eating  and  jealous  warrior,  was  a  fUrther  and  complete 
defence  to  his  little  wife. 

There  are  gentlemen  of  very  good  blood  and  fashion  in  this 
citv,  who  never  have  entered  a  lad3''s  drawing-room ;  so  that 
though  Rawdon  Crawley's  marriage  might  be  talked  about  in 
his  county,  where,  of  course,  Mra.  Bute  had  spread  the  news, 
in  I^ondon  it  was  doubted,  or  not  heeded,  or  not  talked  about 
at  all.  He  lived  comfortably  on  credit.  He  had  a  lai^e  capital 
of  debts,  which,  laid  out  judiciously,  will  carr}^  a  man  along  for 
many  years,  and  on  which  certain  men  abont  town  contrive  to 
live  a  hundred  times  better  than  even  men  with  ready  money 
can  do.  Indeed  who  is  there  that  walks  London  streets,  but 
can  point  out  a  half-dozen  of  men  riding  by  him  splendidly, 
while  he  is  on  foot,  courted  by  fashion,  bowed  into  theur  car- 
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riflges  by  tradesmen,  den3'ing  themselves  nothing,  and  li\ing 
on  who  knows  what?  We  see  Jack  Thriftless  prancing  in  the 
Park,  or  darting  in  his  brougham  down  Pall  Mall :  we  eat  his 
dmners  served  on  his  miraculous  plate.  How  did  this  begin," 
we  say,  or  where  will  it  end?"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  heard 
Jack  once  say,  I  owe  money  in  every  capital  in  Europe." 
The  end  must  come  some  day,  but  in  the  meantime  Jack  thrives 
as  much  as  ever ;  people  are  glad  enough  to  shake  him  by  the 
hand,  ignore  the  little  dark  stories  that  are  whispered  every 
now  and  then  against  him,  and  pronounce  him  a  good-natui*ed, 
jovial,  reckless  fellow. 

Truth  obliges  us  to  confess  that  Rebecca  had  married  a  gen- 
tleman of  this  order.  Ever^iiiing  was  plentiful  in  his  house 
but  ready  money,  of  which  their  menage  pretty  early  felt  the 
want;  and  reading  the  Gazette  one  day,  and  coming  upon  the 
announcement  of  Lieutenant  G.  Osborne  to  be  Captain  by 
purchase,  vice  Smith,  who  exchanges,"  Rawdon  uttered  that 
sentiment  regarding  Amelia's  lover,  which  ended  in  the  visit  to 
Russell  Square. 

When  Rawdon  and  his  wife  wished  to  communicate  with 
Captain  Dobbin  at  the  sale,  and  to  know  particulars  of  the 
catastrophe  which  had  befallen  Rebecca's  old  acquaintances, 
the  Captain  had  vanished ;  and  such  information  as  they  got, 
was  from  a  stray  porter  or  broker  at  the  auction. 

Look  at  them  with  their  hooked  beaks,"  Becky  said,  get- 
ting into  the  buggj',  her  picture  under  her  arm  in  great  glee. 
^'Thejr're  like  vultures  after  a  battle." 

Don't  know.    Never  was  in  action,  my  dear.    Ask  Mar- 
tingale ;  he  was  in  Spain,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Blazes." 
He  was  a  verj-  kind  old  man,  Mr.  Sedley,"  Rebecca  said ; 
Fm  really  sorry  he's  gone  wrong." 
'"Oh,  stock-brokers  —  bankrupts  —  used  to  it,  yoy  know," 
Rawdon  replied,  cutting  a  fly  off  the  horse's  ear. 

'*  I  wish  we  could  have  afforded  some  of  the  plate,  Rawdon," 
the  wife  continued  sentimentally.  Five-and- twenty  guineas 
was  monstrously  dear  for  that  little  piano.  We  chose  it  at 
Broadwood's  for  Amelia,  when  she  came  from  school.  It  only 
cost  five-and-thirty  then." 

What  d'^-e-call'em  — '  Osborne,'  will  cry  off  now,  I  sup- 
pose, since  the  family  is  smashed.  How  cut  up  your  pretty 
litOe  friend  will  be ;  hey,  Becky?" 

*'  I  dare  say  she'll  recover  it,"  Becky  said,  with  a  smile  — 
and  they  drove  on  and  talked  about  something  else. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

WHO  PLAYED  ON  THE  PIANO  CAPTAIN  DOBBIN  BOUGHT. 

Our  sarprised  stor^'  now  finds  itself  for  a  moment  among 
very  famous  events  and  personages,  and  hanging  on  to  the 
skirts  of  history.  When  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  Corsican  upstart,  were  flying  from  Provence,  where  they 
had  perched  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Elba,  and  from  steeple  to 
steeple  until  they  reached  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Imperial  birds  had  any  eye  for  a  little  comer  of  the 
parish  of  Bloomsbury,  London,  which  you  might  have  thooght 
so  quiet,  that  even  the  whining  and  flapping  of  those  mighty 
wings  would  pass  unobserved  there? 

Napoleon  has  landed  at  Cannes."  Such  news  might  create 
a  panic  at  Vienna,  and  cause  Russia  to  drop  his  cards,  and 
take  Prussia  into  a  comer,  and  Talleyrand  and  Metteraieh  to 
wag  their  heads  together,  while  Prince  Hardenberg,  and  even 
the  present  Marquis  of  Londondeny,  were  puzzled ;  but  how 
was  this  intelligence  to  affect  a  young  lad}*  in  Russell  Square, 
before  whose  door  the  watchman  sang  the  hours  when  she  was 
asleep :  who,  if  she  sti*olled  in  the  square,  was  guarded  there  by 
the  railings  and  the  beadle :  who,  if  she  walked  ever  so  short  a 
distance  to  bu}'  a  ribbon  in  Southampton  Row,  was  followed  by 
black  Sambo  with  an  enormous  cane :  who  was  always  cared 
for,  dressed,  put  to  bed,  and  watched  over  by  ever  so  many 
guardian  angels,  with  and  without  wages?  Bon  Dieu^  I  say,  is 
it  not  hanl  that  the  fateful  rush  of  the  great  Imperial  struggle 
can't  take  place  without  affecting  a  poor  little  harmless  girl  of 
eighteen,  who  is  occupied  in  billing  and  cooing,  or  working 
muslin  collars  in  Russell  Square?  You,  too,  kindly,  homely 
flower !  —  is  the  great  roaring  war  tempest  coming  to  sweep 
you  down,  here,  although  cowering  under  the  shelter  of  Hol- 
born  ?  Yes ;  Nai)oleon  is  flinging  his  last  stake,  and  poor  little 
Emmy  Sed ley's  happiness  forms,  somehow,  part  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  her  father's  fortune  was  swept  down  with 
that  fatal  news.  All  his  speculations  had  of  late  gone  wrong 
with  the  luckless  old  gentleman.  Ventures  had  failed ;  mer- 
chants had  broken ;  funds  had  risen  when  he  calculated  they 
would  fall.  What  need  to  particularize?  If  success  is  rare 
and  slow,  evejybod}'  knows  how  quick  and  easy  ruin  is.  Old 
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Sedley  had  kept  his  own  sad  counsel.  Everything  seemed  to 
go  on  as  usual  in  the  quiet,  opulent  house ;  the  good-natured 
mistress  pursuing,  quite  unsuspiciously,  her  bustling  idleness, 
and  daily  easy  avocations ;  the  daughter  absorbed  still  in  one 
selfish,  tender  thought,  and  quite  regardless  of  all  the  world 
besides,  when  that  final  crash  came,  under  which  the  worthj' 
family  fell. 

One  night  Mrs.  Sedley  was  writing  cards  for  a  party ;  the 
Osbornes  had  given  one,  and  she  must  not  be  behindhand ; 
John  Sedley,  who  had  come  home  very  late  from  the  Cit}-,  sate 
silent  at  the  chimney  side,  while  his  wife  was  prattling  to  him  ; 
Emmy  had  gone  up  to  her  room  ailing  and  low-spirited. 

She's  not  happy,"  'the  niother  went  on.  George  Osborne 
neglects  her.  I've  no  patience  with  the  airs  of  those  people. 
The  giris  have  not  been  in  the  house  these  three  weeks ;  and 
George  has  been  twice  in  town  withont  coming.  Edward  Dale 
saw  him  at  the  0|)era.  Edward  would  marry  her  I'm  sure : 
and  there's  Captain  Dobbin  who,  I  think,  would  —  only  1  hate 
all  army  men.  Such  a  dandy  as  George  has  become.  With 
his  mihtary  airs,  indeed  !  We  must  show  some  folks  that  we're 
as  good  as  they.  Only  give  Edward  Dale  any  encouragement, 
and  you'll  see.  We  must  have  a  part}',  Mr.  S.  Why  don't 
y<ra  speak,  John?  Shall  I  say  Tuesday  fortnight?  Why  don't 
you  answer?  Good  God,  John,  what  has  hap[)ened?" 

John  Sedley  sprang  up  out  of  his  chair  to  meet  his  wife,  who 
ran  to  him.  He  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  said  with  a  hasty 
voice,  "  We're  ruined,  Mary.  We've  got  the  world  to  begin 
over  again,  dear.  It's  best  that  you  should  know  all,  and  at 
once."  As  he  spoke,  he  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  almost 
fell.  He  thought  the  news  would  have  overpowered  his  wife  — 
bis  wife,  to  whom  he  had  never  said  a  hard  word.  But  it  was 
he  that  was  the  most  moved,  sudden  as  the  shock  was  to  her. 
When  he  sank  back  into  his  seat,  it  was  the  wife  that  took  the 
office  of  consoler.  She  took  his  trembling  hand,  and  kissed  it, 
and  put  it  round  her  neck :  she  called  him  her  John  —  her  dear 
John  —  her  old  man  —  her  kind  old  man ;  she  poured  out  a 
bnndred  words  of  incoherent  love  and  tenderness ;  her  faithful 
voice  and  simple  caresses  wrought  this  sad  heart  up  to  an  inex- 
pressible« delight  and  anguish,  and  cheered  and  solaced  his 
overburdened  soul. 

Only  once  in  the  course  of  the  long  night  as  they  sate  to- 
gether, and  poor  Sedley  o|>ened  his  pent-up  soul,  and  told  the 
stor}'  of  his  losses  and  embarrassments  —  the  treason  of  some 
of  his  oldest  fHends,  the  manly  kindness  of  some,  from  whom 
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he  never  could  have  expected  it — in  a  general  confession  — 
only  once  did  the  faithful  wife  give  waj-  to  emotion. 

M}'  God,  my  God,  it  will  break  Emmy's  heart,"  she  said. 

The  father  had  forgotten  the  poor  girl.  She  was  lying, 
awake  and  unhappy,  overhead.  In  the  midst  of  friends,  home, 
and  kind  parents,  she  was  alone.  To  how  man}'  people  can 
an}'  one  tell  all  ?  Who  will  be  open  where  there  is  no  sympathy, 
or  has  call  to  speak  to  those  who  never  can  understand  ?  Oiir 
gentle  Amelia  was  thus  soUtary.  She  had  no  confidante,  so  to 
speak,  ever  since  she  had  anything  to  confide.  She  could  not 
tell  the  old  mother  her  doubts  and  cares ;  the  would-be  sisters 
seemed  every  day  more  strange  to  her.  And  she  had  misgivings 
and  fears  which  she  dared  not  acknowledge  to  herself,  though 
she  was  always  secretl}'  brooding  over  them. 

Her  heart  tried  to  persist  in  asserting  that  George  Osborne 
was  worthy  and  faithful  to  her,  though  she  knew  otherwise. 
How  many  a  thing  had  she  said,  and  got  no  echo  from  him. 
How  many  suspicions  of  selfishness  and  indifference  had  she  to 
encounter  and  obstinately  overcome.  To  whom  could  the  poor 
little  mart\T  tell  these  daily  struggles  and  tortures  ?  Her  hero 
himself  only  half  understood  her.  She  did  not  dare  to  own 
that  the  man  she  loved  was  her  inferior ;  or  to  feel  that  she  had 
given  her  heart  away  too  soon.  Given  once,  the  pure  bashAil 
maiden  was  too  modest,  too  tender,  too  trustlhl,  too  weak,  too 
much  woman  to  recall  it.  We  are  Turks  with  the  afiections  of 
our  women  ;  and  have  made  them  subscribe  to  our  doctrine  too. 
We  let  their  bodies  go  abroad  liberally  enough,  with  smiles  and 
ringlets  and  pink  bonnets  to  disguise  them  instead  of  veils  and 
yakmaks.  But  their  souls  must  be  seen  by  only  one  man, 
and  they  obey  not  unwillingly,  and  consent  to  remain  at  home 
as  our  slaves — ministering  to  us  and  doing  drudgery  for  ub. 

So  imprisoned  and  tortured  was  this  gentle  little  heart,  when 
in  the  month  of  March,  Anno  Domini  1815,  Napoleon  landed 
at  Cannes,  and  Louis  XVIII.  fied,  and  all  Europe  was  in  alarm, 
and  the  funds  fell,  and  old  John  Sedley  was  mined. 

We  are  not  going  to  follow  the  worthy  old  stock-broker  through 
those  last  pangs  and  agonies  of  ruin  through  which  he  passed 
before  his  commercial  demise  befell.  They  declared  him  at  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  he  was  absent  from  his  house  of  business : 
his  bills  were  protested :  his  act  of  bankruptcj'  formal.  The 
house  and  furniture  of  Russell  Square  were  seized  and  sold  np, 
and  he  and  his  family  were  thrust  away,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
hide  their  heads  where  they  might. 
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John  Sedley  had  not  the  heart  to  review  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment who  have  appeared  now  and  anon  in  our  pages,  and 
of  whom  he  was  now  forced  by  poverty  to  take  leave.  The 
wages  of  those  worthy  people  were  dischai^ed  with  that  punc- 
taalit}'  which  men  frequently  show  who  only  owe  in  great  sums 
— they  were  sorry  to  leave  good  places — but  they  did  not 
break  their  hearts  at  parting  fix>m  their  adored  master  and  mis- 
tress, Amelia's  maid  was  profuse  in  condolences,  but  went  off 
quite  resigned  to  better  herself  in  a  genteeler  quarter  of  the 
town.  .  Black  Sambo,  with  the  infatuation  of  his  profession, 
determined  on  setting  up  a  public-house.  Honest  old  Mrs. 
Blenkinsop  indeed,  who  had  seen  the  birth  of  Jos  and  Amelia, 
and  the  wooing  of  John  Sedley  and  his  wife,  was  for  staying 
hy  them  without  wages,  having  amassed  a  considerable  sum  in 
their  service :  and  she  accompanied  the  fallen  people  into  their 
new  and  humble  place  of  refuge,  where  she  tended  them  and 
grumbled  against  them  for  a  while. 

Of  all  ^:>edley's  opponents  in  his  debates  with  his  creditors 
which  now  ensued,  and  harassed  the  feelings  of  the  humiliated 
old  gentleman  so  severely,  that  in  six  weeks  he  oldened  more 
than  he  had  done  for  fifbeen  years  before  —  the  most  determined 
and  obstinate  seemed  to  be  John  Osborne,  his  old  friend  and 
neighbor  —  John  Osborne,  whom  he  had  set  up  in  life  —  who 
was  under  a  hundred  obligations  to  him  —  and  whose  son  was 
to  marry  Sedley's  daughter.  Any  one  of  these  circumstances 
would  account  for  the  bitterness  of  Osborne's  opposition. 

When  one  man  has  been  under  very  remarkable  obligations  to 
another,  with  whom  he  subsequently  quarrels,  a  common  sense 
of  decency,  as  it  were,  makes  of  the  former  a  much  severer 
enemy  than  a  mere  sti*anger  would  be.  To  account  for  your 
own  hard-heartedness  and  ingratitude  in  such  a  case,  you  are 
bound  to  prove  the  other  party's  crime.  It  is  not  that  you  are 
selfish,  bi-utal,  and  angry  at  the  failure  of  a  speculation  —  no, 
no — it  is  that  your  partner  has  led  you  into  it  by  the  basest 
treachery  and  with  the  most  sinister  motives.  From  a  mere 
sense  of  consistency,  a  pereecutor  is  bound  to  show  that  the 
fallen  man  is  a  villain  —  otherwise  he,  the  persecutor,  is  a 
wretch  himself. 

And  as  a  general  rule,  which  may  make  all  creditors  who  are 
inclined  to  be  severe  pretty  comfortable  in  their  minds,  no  men 
embarrassed  are  altogether  honest,  very  likelj*.  They  conceal 
something ;  they  exaggerate  chances  of  good  luck ;  hide  Aw&y 
the  real  state  of  affairs ;  say  that  things  are  flourishing  when 
they  are  hopeless;  keep  a  smiling  face  (a  dieary  smile  it  is) 
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upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy — are  ready  to  lay  hold  of  any 
pretext  (or  delay  or  of  any  money,  so  as  to  stave  off  the  inevita- 
ble ruin  a  few  days  longer.  "  Down  with  such  dishonesty," 
says  the  ci*editor  in  triumph,  and  reviles  his  sinking  enemy. 

You  fool,  wh}'  do  you  catch  at  a  sti*aw  ?  "  calm  good  sense  says 
to  the  man  that  is  drowning.  "  You  villain,  why  do  you  slirink 
from  plunging  into  the  irretrievable  Gazette?'*  says  prosperity 
to  the  poor  devil  battling  in  that  black  gulf.  Who  has  not 
remarked  the  readiness  with  which  the  closest  of  friends  and 
honestest  of  men  suspect  and  accuse  each  other  of  cheating 
when  they  fall  out  on  money  matters?  Everybody  does  it. 
Everybody  is  right,  I  suppose,  and  the  world  is  a  rogue. 

Then  Osborne  had  the  intolerable  sense  of  former  benefits  to 
goad  and  irritate  him :  these  are  always  a  cause  of  hostility 
aggravated.  Finally,  he  had  to  break  off  the  match  between 
8edley*6  daughter  and  his  son  ;  and  as  it  had  gone  very  far  in- 
deed, and  as  the  poor  girl's  happiness  and  perhaps  character 
were  compromised,  it  was  necessary  to  show  the  strongest 
reasons  for  the  rupture,  and  for  John  Osborne  to  prove  John 
Sedley  to  be  a  very  bad  character  indeed. 

At  the  meetings  of  creditors,  then,  he  comported  himself  with 
a  savageness  and  scorn  towards  Sedley,  which  almost  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  heart  of  that  ruined  bankrupt  man.  On  George's 
intercourse  with  Amelia  he  put  an  instant  veto  —  menacing  the 
youth  with  maledictions  if  he  broke  his  commands,  and  vili- 
pending the  poor  innocent  girl  as  the  basest  and  most  artful  of 
vixens.  One  of  the  great  conditions  of  anger  and  hatred  is, 
that  3'ou  must  tell  and  believe  lies  against  the  hated  object,  in 
order,  as  we  said,  to  be  consistent. 

When  the  great  crash  came  —  the  announcement  of  ruin, 
and  the  departure  from  Russell  Square,  and  the  declaration  that 
all  was  over  between  her  and  George  —  all  over  between  her 
and  love,  her  and  happiness,  her  and  faith  in  the  world  —  a 
brutal  letter  from  John  Osborne  told  her  in  a  few  curt  lines  that 
her  father's  conduct  had  been  of  such  a  nature  that  all  engage- 
ments between  the  families  were  at  an  end  —  when  the  final 
award  came,  it  did  not  shock  her  so  much  as  her  parents,  as  her 
mother  rather  expected  (for  John  Sedley  himself  was  entirely 
prostrate  in  the  ruins  of  his  own  affaii-s  and  shattered  honor). 
Amelia  took  the  news  very  palely  and  calmly.    It  was  onh'  the 
confirmation  of  the  dark  presages  which  had  long  gone  before. 
It  was  the  mere  reading  of  the  sentence  —  of  tue  crime  she  had 
long  ago  been  guilty  —  the  crime  of  loving  wronglj',  too  vio- 
lently, against  leason.    She  told  no  more  of  her  thoughts  now 
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than  she  had  before.  She  seemed  scarcely  more  unhappy  now 
when  convinced  all  hope  was  over,  than  before  when  she  felt 
but  dared  not  confess  that  it  was  gone.  So  she  changed  from 
the  large  house  to  the  small  one  without  any  mark  or  difference  ; 
remained  in  her  little  room  for  the  most  part ;  pined  silently ; 
and  died  away  day  by  da}'.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
females  are  so.  My  dear  Miss  Bullock,  I  do  not  think  your 
heart  would  bi'eak  in  this  way.  You  are  a  strong-minded  young 
woman  with  proper  principles.  I  do  not  venture  to  sa}'  that 
mine  would ;  it  has  suffered,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  sur- 
Tived.  But  there  are  some  souls  thus  gently  constituted,  thus 
frail,  and  delicate,  and  tender. 

Whenever  old  John  Sedley  thought  of  the  affair  between 
George  and  Amelia,  or  alluded  to  it,  it  was  with  bitterness 
almost  as  great  as  Mr.  Osborne  himself  had  shown.  He  cursed 
Osborne  and  his  family  as  heartless,  wicked,  and  ungrateful. 
No  power  on  earth,  he  swore,  would  induce  him  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  son  of  such  a  villain,  and  he  ordered  Emmj'  to 
banish  George  from  her  mind,  and  to  return  all  the  presents 
and  letters  which  she  had  ever  had  from  him. 

She  promised  acquiescence,  and  tried  to  obey.  She  put  up 
the  two  or  three  trinkets :  and,  as  for  the  letters,  she  drew  them 
out  of  the  place  where  she  kept  them  ;  and  read  them  over  — 
as  if  she  did  not  know  them  by  heart  already :  but  she  could 
not  part  with  them.  That  effort  was  too  much  for  her;  she 
pbiced  them  back  in  her  bosom  again  —  as  you  have  seen  a 
woman  nurse  a  child  that  is  dead.  Young  Amelia  felt  that  she 
would  die  or  lose  her  senses  outright,  if  torn  away  fVom  this 
last  consolation.  How  she  used  to  blush  and  lighten  up  when 
those  letters  came !  IIow  she  used  lo  trip  away  with  a  beating 
heart,  so  that  she  might  read  unseen.  If  they  were  cold,  yet 
how  perversely  this  fond  little  soul  interpreted  them  into 
warmth.  If  they  were  short  or  selfish,  what  excuses  she  found 
for  the  writer ! 

It  was  over  these  few  worthless  papers  that  she  brooded  and 
brooded.  She  lived  in  her  past  life  —  every  letter  seemed  to 
recall  some  circumstance  of  it.  How  well  she  remembered 
them  all !  His  looks  and  tones,  his  dress,  what  he  said  and 
how —  these  relics  and  remembrances  of  dead  affection  were  all 
that  were  left  her  in  the  world.  And  the  business  of  her  life, 
was  —  to  watch  tbe  coq^se  of  Love. 

To  death  she  looked  with  inexpressible  longing.  Then,  she 
thought,  I  shall  always  be  able  to  follow  him.  I  am  not  prais- 
ing her  conduct  or  setting  her  up  as  a  model  for  Miss  Bullock 
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to  imitate.  Miss  B.  knows  how  to  regulate  her  feelings  better 
than  this  poor  little  creature.  Miss  B.  would  never  have  com- 
mitted herself  as  that  imprudent  Amelia  had  done ;  pledged 
her  love  irretrievably ;  confessed  her  heart  away,  and  got  back 
nothing  —  only  a  brittle  promise  which  was  snapt  and  worth- 
less in  a  moment.  A  long  engagement  is  a  partnership  which 
one  party  is  free  to  keep  or  to  break,  but  which  involves  all  the 
capital  of  the  other. 

Be  cautious  then,  young  ladies ;  be  wary  how  you  engage. 
Be  shy  of  loving  frankly ;  never  tell  all  you  feel,  or  (a  better 
way  still)  feel  \ery  little.  See  the  consequences  of  being  pre- 
maturely honest  and  confiding,  and  mistrust  yourselves  and 
everybodj  .  Get  yourselves  married  as  the}'  do  in  France, 
where  the  lawyers  are  the  bridesmaids  and  confidantes.  At 
au}'  rate,  never  have  an}'  feelings  which  may  make  you  uncom- 
fortable, or  make  any  promises  which  you  cannot  at  an}'^  re- 
quired moment  command  and  withdraw.  That  is  the  way  to 
get  on,  and  be  respected,  and  have  a  virtuous  character  in 
Vanity  Fair. 

If  Amelia  could  have  heard  the  comments  regarding  her 
which  were  made  in  the  ciide  from  which  her  father's  ruin  had 
just  driven  her,  she  would  have  seen  what  her  own  crimes  were, 
and  how  entirely  her  character  was  jeopardied.  Such- criminal 
imprudence  Mrs.  Smith  never  knew  of;  such  horrid  familiarities 
Mrs.  Brown  had  always  condemned,  and  the  end  might  be  a 
warning  to  her  daughters.  "  Captain  Osborne,  of  course,  could 
not  many'  a  bankrupt's  daughter,"  the  Misses  Dobbin  said. 

It  was  quite  enough  to  have  been  swindled  by  the  fatlier. 
As  for  that  little  Amelia,  her  folly  had  really  passed  all  —  " 

All  what?  '*  Captain  Dobbin  roared  out.  "  Haven't  they 
been  engaged  ever  since  they  were  children?  Wasn't  it  as 
good  as  a  marriage  ?  Dare  any  soul  on  earth  breathe  a  word 
against  the  sweetest,  the  purest,  the  tenderest,  the  most 
angelical  of  young  women  ?  " 

La,  William,  don't  be  so  highty  tighty  with  us.  We're  not 
men.  We  can't  fight  you,"  Miss  Jane  said.  ''We've  said 
nothing  against  Miss  Sedley  :  but  that  her  conduct  throughout 
was  most  imprudent^  not  to  call  it  by  any  worse  name  ;  and  that 
her  parents  are  people  who  certainly  merit  their  misfortunes." 

Hadn't  you  bettor,  now  that  Miss  Sedley  is  free,  pro|X)8e 
for  her  yourself,  William?"  Miss  Ann  asked  sarcastically. 
'*  It  would  be  a  most  eligible  family  connection.    He  I  he ! " 

''I  marry  her!"  Dobbin  said,  blushing  verv  much,  and 
talking  quick.    ''  If  you  are  so  ready,  young  ladies,  to  chop 
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and  change,  do  3*ou  suppose  that  she  is  ?  Laugh  and  sneer  at 
that  angel.  She  can't  hear  it ;  and  she's  miserable  and  unfor- 
tunate, and  deserves  to  be  laughed  at.  (Jo  on  joking,  Ann. 
You're  the  wit  of  the  family,  and  the  others  like  to  hear  it." 

I  must  tell  3  0U  again  we're  not  in  a  barrack,  William,** 
Miss  Ann  remarked. 

"In  a  barrack,  b}*  Jove  —  I  wish  anj'body  in  a  barrack 
would  say  what  you  do,"  cried  out  this  uproused  British  lion. 

I  should  like  to  hear  a  man  breathe  a  word  against  her,  by 
Jnpiter.  But  men  don't  talk  in  this  way,  Ann:  it's  onl}*^ 
women,  who  get  together  and  hiss,  and  shi-iek,  and  cackle. 
There,  get  awa}'  —  don't  begin  to  cr^'.  I  only  said  you  were 
a  couple  of  geese,"  Will  Dobbin  said,  perceiving  Miss  Ann's 
pink  e^es  were  beginning  to  moisten  as  usual.  Well,  you're 
not  geese,  you're  swans  —  anything  you  like,  only  do,  do  leave 
Miss  Sedley  alone." 

Anything  like  William's  infatuation  about  that  sill}'  little 
flirting,  ogling  thing  was  never  known,  the  mamma  and  sisters 
agreed  together  in  thinking :  and  they  trembled  lest,  her  engage- 
ment being  off  with  Osborae,  she  should  take  up  immediately  her 
other  admirer  and  Captain.  In  which  forebodings  these  worth}' 
young  women  no  doubt  judged  according  to  the  best  of  their 
experience ;  or  rather  (for  as  yet  they  had  had  no  opi^rtunities 
of  marrying  or  of  jilting)  according  to  their  own  notions  of 
right  and  wrong. 

''It  is  a  mercy.  Mamma,  that  the  regiment  is  ordered 
abroad,"  the  girls  said.  This  danger,  at  any  rate,  is  spared 
our  brother." 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact ;  and  so  it  is  that  the  French 
Emperor  comes  in  to  perform  a  part  in  this  domestic  comedy 
of  Vanity  Fair  which  we  are  now  pla3ing,  and  which  would 
never  have  been  enacted  without  the  intervention  of  this  august 
mute  personage.  It  was  he  that  ruined  the  Bourbons  and  Mr. 
John  Sedley.  It  was  he  whose  arrival  in  his  capital  called  up 
all  France  in  arms  to  defend  him  there  ;  and  all  Europe  to  oust 
him.  While  the  French  nation  and  army  were  swearing  fidelity 
round  the  eagles  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  four  mighty  European 
hosts  were  getting  in  motion  for  the  great  chnsse  A  tatgle  ;  and 
one  of  these  was  a  British  arm}',  of  which  two  heroes  of  ours, 
Captain  Dobbin  and  Captain  Osborne,  formed  a  portion. 

The  news  of  Nai>olcon's  escape  and  landing  was  received  by 
the  gallant  — th  with  a  ^ery  delight  and  enthusiasm,  which 
evcrj'bod}'  can  understand  who  knows  tliat  famous  corps. 
From  the  colonel  to  the  smallest  drummer  in  the  regiment,  all 
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were  filled  with  hope  and  ambition  and  patriotic  ftiiy;  and 
thanked  the  French  Emperor  as  for  a  personal  kindness  in  com- 
ing to  disturb  the  peace  of  Fiurope.  Now  was  the  time  the 
— th  had  so  long  panted  for,  to  show  their  comrades  in  arms 
that  they  could  light  as  well  as  the  Peninsular  veterans,  and 
that  all  the  pluck  and  valor  of  the  — th  had  not  been  killed  by 
the  West  Indies  and  the  yellow  fever.  Stubble  and  Spooney 
looked  to  get  their  companies  without  purchase.  Before  the 
end  of  the  campaign  (which  she  resolved  to  share)  Mrs.  Major 
O'Dowd  ho\)cd  to  write  herself  Mrs.  Colonel  ODowd,  C.B. 
Our  two  friends  (Dobbin  and  Osborne)  were  quite  as  much  ex- 
cited as  the  rest;  and  each  in  his  way  —  Mr.  Dobbin  veiy 
quietly-,  Mr.  Osborne  very  loudly  and  enei^etically  —  was  bent 
upon  doing  his  duty,  and  gaining  his  share  of  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. 

The  agitation  thrilling  through  the  country  and  army  in  oon- 
sequence  of  this  news  was  so  great,  that  private  matters  were 
little  heeded  :  and  hence  probably  George  Osborne,  just  ga- 
zetted to  his  company,  busy  with  preparations  for  the  march, 
which  must  come  inevitably,  and  panting  for  further  pro- 
motion, was  not  so  much  affected  by  other  incidents  which 
would  have  interested  him  at  a  more  quiet  period.  He  was 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  much  cast  down  by  good  old 
Mr.  Sedley's  catastrophe.  He  tried  his  new  uniform,  which 
became  him  very  handsomely,  on  the  da3'  when  the  first  mee^ 
ing  of  the  creditors  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  took  place. 
His  father  told  him  of  the  wicked,  rascallj-,  shameful  conduct 
of  the  bankrupt,  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  said  about 
Amelia,  and  that  their  connection  was  broken  ofl*  for  ever ;  and 
gave  him  that  evening  a  good  sura  of  money  to  pay  for  the  new 
clothes  and  epaulets  in  which  he  looked  so  well.  Mone3*  was 
alwaj  s  useful  to  this  free-handed  3'oung  fellow,  and  he  took  it 
without  many  wonls.  The  bills  were  up  in  the  Sedley  house, 
where  he  had  passed  so  many,  many  happy  hours.  He  could 
see  them  as  he  walked  from  home  that  night  (to  the  Old 
Slaughters*,  where  he  put  up  when  in  town)  shining  white  in 
the  moon.  That  comfortable  home  was  shut,  then,  upon  Amelia 
and  her  parents  :  where  had  they  taken  refuge  ?  The  thought 
of  their  ruin  affected  him  not  a  little.  He  was  ver^'  melancholy 
that  night  in  the  coffee-room  at  the  Slaughters' ;  and  drank  a 
good  deal,  as  his  comrades  remarked  there. 

Dobbin  came  in  presently,  cautioned  him  about  the  drink, 
which  he  only  took,  he  said,  because  he  was  deuced  low ;  but 
when  his  friend  began  to  put  to  him  clumsy  inquiries,  and 
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asked  him  for  news  in  a  significant  manner,  Osborne  declined 
entering  into  conversation  with  him ;  avowing,  however,  that 
he  was  devilish  disturbed  and  unhappy. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Dobbin  found  Osborne  in  his  room  at 
the  barracks:  —  his  head  on  the  table,  a  number  of  papers 
about,  the  young  Captain  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  despon- 
dency. She  —  she's  sent  me  back  some  things  I  gave  her  — 
some  damned  trinkets.  Look  here ! There  was  a  Uttie 
packet  directed  in  the  well-known  hand  to  Captain  George  Os- 
borne, and  some  things  lying  about  —  a  ring,  a  silver  knife  he 
had  bought,  as  a  boy,  for  her  at  a  fair ;  a  gold  chain,  and  a 
k>cket  with  hair  in  it.  If  s  all  over,"  said  he,  with  a  groan 
of  sickening  remorse.  Look,  Will,  you  may  read  it  if  yon 
Uke." 

There  was  a  little  letter  of  a  few  lines,  to  which  he  pointed, 
which  sakl :  — 

"  My  papA  has  ordered  me  to  return  to  you  these  presents,  which  you 
made  in  happier  davs  to  me ;  and  I  am  to  write  to  you  for  the  last  time.  I 
think.  I  know  you  feel  as  much  as  I  do  the  blow  which  has  come  upon  us. 
It  is  I  that  absolre  you  from  an  engagement  which  is  impossible  in  our 
present  misery.  I  am  sure  you  had  no  share  in  it,  or  in  the  cruel  suspicions 
of  Mr.  Osborne,  which  are  the  hardest  of  all  our  griefs  to  bear.  Farewell. 
Farewell.  I  pray  God  to  strengtlien  me  to  bear  this  and  other  calamities, 
and  to  bless  you  always.  A. 

"I  shall  often  play  upon  the  piano  —  your  piano.  It  was  like  you  to 
send  it.'' 

,  Dobbin  was  very  soft-hearted.  The  sight  of  women  and 
children  in  pain  always  used  to  melt  him.  The  idea  of  Amelia 
broken-hearted  and  lonel}^  tore  that  good-natured  soul  with 
anguish.  And  he  broke  out  into  an  emotion,  which  anybody 
who  likes  may  consider  unmanly.  He  swore  that  Amelia  was 
an  angel,  to  which  Osborne  said  aye  with  all  his  heart.  He, 
too,  had  l>een  reviewing  the  history  of  their  lives,  —  and  had 
seen  her  from  her  childhood  to  her  present  age,  so  sweet,  so 
innocent,  so  charmingly  simple,  and  artlessly'  fond  and  tender. 

What  a  pang  it  was  to  lose  all  that :  to  have  had  it  and  not 
prized  it !  A  thousand  homely  scenes  and  recollections  crowded 
on  him  — in  which  he  always  saw  her  good  and  beautiful.  And 
for  himself,  he  blushed  with  remorse  and  shame,  as  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  selfishness  and  indifiierence  contrasted  with 
that  perfect  purity.  For  a  while,  glory,  war,  everything  was 
forgotten,  and  the  pair  of  friends  talked  about  her  only. 

Where  are  they  ?  '*  Osborne  asked,  after  a  long  talk,  and 
a  long  pause,  —  and,  in  truth,  with  no  httle  shame  at  thinking 
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that  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  follow  her.  Where  are  tiiey? 
There's  no  addi'ess  to  the  note." 

Dobbin  knew.  He  had  not  merely  sent  the  piano ;  but  had 
written  a  note  to  Mrs.  Sedlej*,  and  asked  permission  to  come 
and  see  her,  —  and  he  had  seen  her,  and  Amelia  too,  yester- 
day, before  he  came  down  to  Chatham ;  and,  what  is  more,  be 
haii  brought  that  farewell  letter  and  packet  which  had  so  moved 
them. 

The  good-natured  fellow  had  found  Mrs.  Sedley  only  too 
willing  to  receive  him,  and  greatly  agitated  by  the  arrival  of 
the  piano,  which,  as  she  conjectured,  must  have  come  from 
Geoi-ge,  and  was  a  signal  of  amity  on  his  part.  Ca[>tain  Dob- 
bin did  not  correct  this  error  of  the  worthy  lady,  but  listened 
to  all  her  story  of  complaints  and  misfortunes  with  great  sjmpa- 
thy  —  condoled  with  her  losses  and  privations,  and  agreed  in 
reprehending  the  cruel  conduct  of  Mr.  Osborne  towards  his  first 
benefactor.  When  she  had  eased  her  overflowing  bosom  some- 
what, and  poured  forth  many  of  her  sorrows,  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  ask  actually  to  see  Amelia,  who  was  above  in  her  room 
as  usual,  and  whom  her  mother  led  tremblibg  down  stairs. 

Her  appearance  was  so  ghastly,  and  her  look  of  despair  so 
pathetic,  that  honest  William  Dobbin  was  ftightened  as  he  be- 
held it ;  and  read  the  most  fatal  forebodings  in  that  pale  fixed 
face.  After  sitting  in  his  company  a  minute  or  two,  she  put 
the  packet  into  his  hand,  and  said,  ^^Take  tills  to  Captain 
Osborne,  if  you  please,  and  —  and  I  hope  he*s  quite  well  —  and 
it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  us  —  and  we  like  our 
new  house  very  much.  And  I  —  I  think  Til  go  up  stairs, 
Mamma,  for  I'm  not  very  strong."  And  with  this,  and  a  curtsy 
and  a  smile,  the  poor  child  went  her  way.  The  mother,  as 
she  led  her  up,  cast  back  looks  of  anguish  towards  Dobbin. 
The  good  fellow  wanted  no  such  ap[^al.  He  loved  her  himself 
too  fondh'  for  that.  Inexpressible  grief,  and  pit)',  and  terror 
pursued  him,  and  he  came  away  as  if  he  was  a  criminal  after 
seeing  her. 

When  Osborne  heard  that  his  friend  had  found  her,  he  made 
hot  and  anxious  inquiries  regarding  the  poor  chUd.  How  was 
she  ?  How  did  she  look  ?  VVhat  did  she  say  ?  His  comrade 
took  his  hand,  and  looked  him  in  the  fkoe. 

George,  she's  dying,"  William  Dobbin  said, — and  could 
speak  no  more. 

There  was  a  buxom  Irish  servant-girl,  who  performed  all 
the  duties  of  the  little  house  where  the  8edley  family  had  found 
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reftige:  and  this  girl  had  in  vain,  on  many  previons  daj's, 
striven  to  give  Amelia  aid  or  consolation.  Emmy  was  much 
Uk)  sad  to  answer,  or  even  to  be  aware  of  the  attempts  the  other 
was  making  in  her  favor. 

Four  hours  after  the  talk  between  Dobbin  and  Osborne,  this 
servant-maid  came  into  Amelia's  room,  where  she  sate  as  usual, 
brooding  silently  over  her  letters  —  her  little  ti*easui*es.  The 
girl,  smiling,  and  looking  arch  and  happy,  made  many  trials 
to  attract  poor  Emmy's  attention,  who,  however,  took  no  heed 
of  her. 

Miss  Emmy,"  said  the  girl. 

I'm  coming,"  Emmy  said,  not  looking  round. 

*•  There's  a  message,"  the  maid  went  on.  There's  some- 
thmg — somebody  —  sure,  here's  a  new  letter  for3'ou  —  don't 
be  reading  them  old  ones  any  more."  And  she  gave  her  a  let- 
ter, which  Emmy  took,  and  read. 

"I  must  see  you,"  the  letter  said.  "Dearest  Emmy  — 
dearest  love  —  dearest  wife,  come  to  me." 

George  and  lier  mother  were  outside,  waiting  until  she  had 
read  the  letter. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MISS  CRAWLEY  AT  NURSE. 

We  have  seen  how  Mrs.  Firkio,  the  lady's-maid,  as  soon  as 
any  event  of  importance  to  the  Crawley  family  came  to  her 
knowledge,  felt  bound  to  communicate  it  to  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley, 
at  the  Rectory ;  and  have  before  mentioned  how  particularly 
kind  and  attentive  that  good-natured  lady  was  to  Miss  Craw- 
ley's confidential  servant.  She  had  been  a  gracious  friend  to 
Miss  Briggs,  the  companion,  also ;  and  had  secui*ed  the  latter's 
good-will  by  a  number  of  those  attentions  and  promises,  which 
cost  so  little  in  the  making,  and  are  ^  et  so  valuable  and  agreea- 
ble to  the  recipient.  Indeed  every  good  economist  and  man- 
ager of  a  household  must  know  how  cheap  and  yet  how  amiable 
these  professions  are,  and  what  a  flavor  they  give  to  the  most 
homely  dish  in  life.  Who  was  the  blundering  idiot  who  said 
that  ''fine  words  butter  no  parsnips"?  Half  the  parsnips  of 
society  are  served  and  rendered  palatable  with  no  other  sauce. 
As  the  inunortal  Alexis  Soyer  can  make  more  delicious  soup 
for  a  halfpenny  than  an  ignorant  cook  can  conc*oct  with  |K)unds 
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of  vegetables  and  meat,  so  a  skilfhl  artist  will  make  a  few  sim- 
ple and  pleasing  phrases  go  farther  than  ever  so  much  substan- 
tial benefit-stock  in  the  hands  of  a  mere  bungler.  Nay,  we 
know  that  substantial  benefits  often  sicken  some  stomachs ; 
whereas,  most  will  digest  any  amount  of  fine  words,  and  be 
alwaj's  eager  for  more  of  the  same  food.  Mrs.  Bute  had  told 
Briggs  and  Firkin  so  often  of  the  depth  of  her  affection  for 
them  ;  and  what  she  would  do,  if  she  had  Miss  Crawley's  for- 
tune, for  friends  so  excellent  and  attached,  that  the  ladies  in 
question  had  the  deepest  regard  for  her ;  and  felt  as  much  grati- 
tude and  confidence  as  If  Mrs.  Bute  had  loaded  them  wi&  the 
roost  expensive  favors. 

Rawdon  Crawley,  on  the  other  hand,  like  a  selfish  heavy 
dragoon  as  he  was,  never  took  the  least  trouble  to  conciliate 
his  aunt's  aides-de-camp,  showed  his  contempt  for  the  pair 
with  entire  frankness  —  made  Firkin  pull  off  his  boots  on  one 
occasion  —  sent  her  out  in  the  rain  on  ignominious  messages 
—  and  if  he  gave  her  a  guinea,  flung  it  to  her  as  if  it  were  a 
box  on  the  ear.  As  his  Aunt,  too,  made  a  butt  of  Briggs,  the 
Captain  followed  the  example,  and  leveUed  his  jokes  at  her  — 
jokes  about  as  delicate  as  a  kick  from  his  charger.  Whereas, 
Mrs.  Bute  consulted  her  in  matters  of  taste  or  diflSculty,  ad- 
mired her  poetry,  and  by  a  thousand  ac^  of  kindness  and 
politeness,  showed  her  appreciation  of  Bnggs ;  and  if  she  made 
Firkin  a  twopenny-halfpenny  present,  accompanied  it  with  so 
many  compliments,  that  the  twopence-halfpenny  was  trans- 
muted into  gold  in  the  heart  of  the  grateful  waiting-maid,  who, 
besides,  was  looking  forwards  quite  contentedl}'  to  some  pro- 
digious benefit  which  must  happen  to  her  on  the  day  when  Mrs. 
Bute  came  into  her  fortune. 

The  different  conduct  of  these  two  people  is  pointed  out 
respectfully  to  the  attention  of  persons  commencing  the  world. 
Praise  everybody,  I  say  to  such:  never  be  squeamish,  but 
speak  out  your  compliment  both  point  blank  in  a  man's  face, 
and  behind  his  back,  when  you  know  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  of  his  hearing  it  ^ain.  Never  lose  a  chance  of  sa3ing 
a  kind  woid.  As  Collingwood  never  saw  a  vacant  place  in  his 
estate  but  he  took  an  acorn  out  of  his  pocket  and  popped  it  in ; 
so  deal  with  your  compliments  through  life.  An  acorn  costs 
nothing ;  but  it  ma}*  sprout  into  a  prodigious  bit  of  timber. 

In  a  word,  during  Rawdon  Crawley's  prosi)erit3%  he  was 
only  obeyed  with  sulky  acquiescence  ;  when  his  disgrace  came, 
there  was  nobod}'  to  help  or  pit}'  him.  Whereas,  when  Mrs. 
Bute  took  the  command  at  Miss  Crawle3*'s  house,  the  garrison 
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fliere  were  charmed  to  act  under  such  a  leader,  expecting  all 
sorts  of  promotion  from  her  promises,  her  generosit\',  and  her 
kind  words. 

-That  he  would  consider  himself  beaten,  after  one  defeat, 
and  make  no  attempt  to  regain  the  |K)sition  he  had  lost,  Mrs. 
Bute  Crawley  never  allowed  herself  to  suppose.  She  knew 
Rebecca  to  be  too  clever  and  spirited  and  desperate  a  woman 
to  submit  without  a  struggle ;  and  felt  that  she  must  prepare 
for  that  combat,  and  be  iucessantlj'  watchful  against  assault, 
or  mine,  or  surprise. 

In  the  first  place,  though  she  held  the  town,  was  she  sure  of 
the  principal  inhabitant?  Would  Miss  Crawley  herself  hold 
oat;  and  had  she  not  a  secret  longing  to  welcome  back  the 
ousted  adversar)'?  The  old  lady  likeil  Rawdon,  and  Rebecca, 
who  amused  her.  Mrs.  Bute  could  not  disguise  from  herself 
the  fact  that  none  of  her  party  could  so  contribute  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  town-bred  lady.  My  girls*  singing,  after  that 
fittle  odious  governess's,  I  know  is  unbearable,"  the  candid 
Rector's  wife  owned  to  herself.  ''She  always  used  to  go  to 
sleep  when  Martha  and  Louisa  played  their  duets.  Jim's  stiff 
college  manners  and  poor  dear  Bute's  talk  about  his  dogs  and 
horses  alwa3*8  annoyed  her.  If  I  took  her  to  the  Rectory,  she 
would  grow  angiy-  with  us  all,  and  fly,  I  know  she  would ;  and 
might  fall  into  that  horrid  Rawdon's  clutches  again,  and  be  the 
victim  of  that  little  viper  of  a  Sharp.  Meanwhile,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  she  is  exceedingly  unwell,  and  cannot  move  for 
some  weeks,  at  any  rate :  during  which  we  must  think  of  some 
plan  to  protect  her  from  the  arts  of  those  unprincipled  i>eople." 

In  the  very  best  of  moments,  if  anybody  told  iliss  Crawley 
that  she  was,  or  looked  ill,  the  trembling  old  lad\'  sent  off  for 
her  doctor ;  and  I  dare  say  she  was  very  unwell  after  the  sudden 
family  event,  which  might  serve  to  shake  stronger  ner\'e8  than 
hers.  At  least,  Mrs.  Bute  thought  it  was  her  duty  to  inform 
the  physician,  and  the  apothecary,  and  the  darae-de-compagnie, 
and  the  domestics,  that  Miss  Crawle}*  was  in  a  most  critical 
state,  and  that  they  were  to  act  accordingly.  She  had  the 
street  laid  knee-deep  with  straw  ;  and  the  knocker  put  by  with 
Mr.  Bowls's  plate.  She  insisted  that  the  Doctor  should  call 
twice  a  da}' ;  and  deluged  her  patient  with  draughts  ever}'  two 
hours.  Wlien  an^^lxxl}'  entered  the  room,  she  uttei-ed  a  $hshshgh 
so  sibilant  and  ominous,  that  it  frightened  the  poor  old  lady  in 
her  bed,  from  which  she  could  not  look  without  seeing  Mi-s. 
Bute's  bead}^  eyes  eagerl}'  fixed  on  her,  as  the  latter  sate  stead- 
fast in  the  arm-chair  by  the  bedside.    They  seemed  to  lighten 
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in  the  dark  (for  she  kept  the  curtains  closed)  as  she  moved 
about  tho  room  on  velvet  paws  like  a  cat.  There  Miss  Craw- 
ley lay  for  days  —  ever  so  many  days  —  Mrs.  Bute  reading 
books  of  devotion  to  her :  for  nights,  long  nights,  during  which 
she  had  to  hear  the  watchman  sing,  the  night-light  sputter; 
visited  at  midnight,  the  last  thing,  by  the  stealthy  apothecary ; 
and  then  left  to  look  at  Mi*s.  Bute's  twinkling  eyes,  or  the 
flicks  of  yellow  that  the  rushHght  threw  on  the  drearj'  darkened 
ceiling.  Ilygeia  herself  would  have  fallen  sick  under  such  a 
regimen ;  and  how  much  more  this  poor  old  nervous  victim  ? 
It  has  been  said  that  when  she  was  in  health  and  good  spirits, 
this  venerable  inhabitant  of  Vanity  Fair  had  as  free  notions 
about  religion  and  morals  as  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  himself 
could  desire,  but  when  illness  overtook  her,  it  was  aggravated 
b}'  the  most  dreadful  terrors  of  death,  and  an  utter  cowai-dice 
took  possession  of  the  prostrate  old  sinner. 

Sick-bed  homilies  and  pious  reflections  are,  to  be  sure,  out 
of  place  in  mere  story-books,  and  we  are  not  going  (after  the 
fashion  of  some  novelists  of  the  present  day)  to  cajole  the  pub- 
lic into  a  sermon,  when  it  is  only  a  comedj'  that  the  reader 
^ays  his  money  to  witness.  But,  without  preaching,  the  truth 
ma}'  surely  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  bustle,  and  triumph,  and 
laughter,  and  gayety  which  Vanity  Fair  exhibits  in  public,  do 
not  alwa3s  pursue  the  performer  into  private  life,  and  that  the 
most  drear}'  depression  of  spirits  and  dismal  rej^entances  some- 
times overcome  him.  Recollection  of  the  best  ordained  ban- 
quets will  scarcely  cheer  sick  epicures.  Reminiscences  of  the 
most  becoming  dresses  and  brilliant  ball-triumphs  will  go  very 
little  wa}'  to  console  faded  beauties.  Perhaps  statesmen,  at  a 
particular  period  of  existence,  are  not  much  gratified  at  think- 
ing over  the  most  triumphant  divisions  ;  and  the  success  or  the 
pleasure  of  3'esterday  becomes  of  very  small  account  when  a 
certain  (albeit  uncertain)  morrow  is  in  view,  about  which  all  of 
us  must  some  day  or  other  be  speculating.  O  brother  wearers 
of  motle}' !  Are  there  not  moments  when  one  grows  sick  of 
grinning  and  tumbling,  and  the  jinghng  of  cap  and  bells? 
This,  dear  friends  and  companions,  is  m}'  amiable  object  —  to 
walk  with  3'ou  through  the  Fair,  to  examine  the  shops  and  the 
shows  there ;  and  that  we  should  all  come  home  after  the  flare, 
and  the  noise,  and  the  gayety,  and  be  perfectly  miserable  in 
private. 

''If  that  poor  man  of  mine  had  a  head  on  his  shoulders," 
Mi-s.  Bute  Crawley  thought  to  herself,  ''how  useful  he  might 
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be,  nnder  present  circumstances,  to  this  unhappy  old  lad}'! 
He  might  make  her  repent  of  her  shocking  ftee-thinking  ways  ; 
he  might  urge  her  to  do*  her  duty,  and  cast  off  that  odious 
reprobate  who  has  disgraced  himself  and  his  family ;  and  he 
might  induce  her  to  do  justice  to  my  dear  girls  and  the  two 
bo^-s,  who  require  and  deserve,  I  am  sure,  every  assistance 
which  their  relatives  can  give  them." 

And,  as  the  hatred  of  vice  is  always  a  progress  towards 
virtue,  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  endeavored  to  instil  into  her  sister- 
in-law  a  proper  abhorrence  for  all  Rawdon  Crawley's  manifold 
sins:  of  which  his  uncle's  wife  brought  forward  such  a  cata- 
l<^e  as  indeed  would  have  served  to  condemn  a  whole  regi- 
ment  of  young  officers.  If  a  man  has  committed  wrong  in  life, 
I  don't  know  any  moralist  moi*e  anxious  to  point  his  errors  out 
to  the  world  than  his  own  relations :  so  Mrs.  Bute  showed  a 
perfect  family  interest  and  knowledge  of  Rawdon's  history. 
She  had  all  the  pailiculars  of  that  ugly  quari*el  with  Captain 
Marker,  in  which  Rawdon,  wrong  from  the  beginning,  ended  in 
shooting  the  Captain.  She  knew  how  the  unhapp}'  Lord  Dove- 
dale,  whose  mamma  had  taken  a  house  at  Oxford,  so  that  he 
might  be  educated  there,  and  who  had  never  touched  a  card 
in  his  life  till  he  came  to  London,  was  perverted  by  Rawdon  at 
the  Coc'oa-Ti'ee,  made  helplessly  tipsy  by  this  abominable  se- 
ducer and  i>erverter  of  youth,  and  fleeced  of  four  thousand 
pounds.  She  described  with  the  most  vivid  minuteness  the 
agonies  of  the  country  families  whom  he  had  ruined  —  the  sons 
whom  he  had  plunged  into  dishonor  and  poverty  —  the  daugh- 
ters whom  he  had  inveigled  into  perdition.  She  knew  the  poor 
tradesmen  who  were  banknipt  by  his  extravagance  —  the  mean 
shifls  and  rogueries  with  which  he  had  ministered  to  it  —  the 
astounding  falsehoods  by  which  he  had  imposed  upon  the  most 
generous  of  aunts,  and  the  ingratitude  and  ridicule  by  which 
he  had  repaid  her  sacrifices.  She  imparted  these  stories  grad- 
nally  to  Miss  Crawle}' ;  gave  her  the  whole  benefit  of  them ; 
felt  it  to  be  her  bounden  duty  as  a  Christian  woman  and  mother 
of  a  family  to  do  so ;  had  not  the  smallest  remorse  or  com- 
punction for  the  victim  whom  her  tongue  was  immolating ; 
nay,  very  likel}-  thought  her  act  was  quite  meritorious,  and 
plumed  herself  upon  her  resolute  manner  of  performing  it. 
Yes,  if  a  man's  character  is  to  be  abused,  sa}'  what  you  will, 
there's  nobod}'  like  a  relation  to  do  the  business.  And  one  is 
Iwnnd  to  own,  regarding  this  unfortunate  wret<*h  of  a  Rawdon 
Crawley,  that  the  mere  truth  was  enough  to  condemn  him,  and 
that  all  inventions  of  scandal  were  quite  superfluous  pains  on 
his  friends'  parts. 
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Rebecca,  too,  being  now  a  relative,  came  in  for  the  fullest  share 
of  Mrs.  Bute's  kind  inquiries.  This  indefatigable  pursuer  of  truth 
(having  given  strict  orders  that  the  door  was  to  be  denied  to  all 
emissaries  or  letters  from  Rawdon)  took  Miss  Crawley's  car^ 
riagc,  and  drove  to  her  old  friend  Miss  Pinkerton,  at  Minerva 
House,  Chiswick  Mall,  to  whom  she  announced  the  dreadful 
intelligence  of  Captain  Rawdon's  seduction  by  Miss  Sharp, 
and  from  whom  she  got  sundry  strange  particulars  regarding 
the  ex-governess's  birth  and  early  history.  The  friend  of  the 
Lexicogi*apher  had  plenty  of  information  to  give.  Miss 
Jemima  was  made  to  fetch  the  drawing-master's  receipts  and 
letters.  This  one  was  fVom  a  spunging-house  :  that  entreated 
an  advance :  another  was  full  of  gratitude  for  Rebecca's  recep- 
tion b}'  the  ladies  of  Chiswick  :  and  the  last  document  from  the 
unlucky  artist's  pen  was  that  in  which,  from  his  dying  bed,  he 
recommended  his  orphan  child  to  Miss  Pinkerton's  protection. 
There  were  juvenile  letters  and  petitions  from  Rebecca,  too,  in 
the  collection,  imploring  aid  for  her  father,  or  declaring  her  own 
gratitude.  Perhaps  in  Vanity  Fair  there  are  no  better  satires  than 
letters.  Take  a  bundle  of  your  dear  friend's  of  ten  3  ear8  back  — 
3'our  dear  friend  whom  you  hate  now.  Look  at  a  file  of  3'our 
sister's  !  how  you  clung  to  each  other  till  you  quarrelled  about 
the  twenty-pound  legacy  !  Get  down  the  round-hand  sciawls  of 
your  son  who  has  half  broken  your  heart  with  selfish  undutiful- 
ness  since ;  or  a  parcel  of  3  our  own,  breathing  endless  ardor 
and  love  eternal,  which  was  sent  back  b}-  j  our  mistress  wheu 
she  married  the  Nal>ob  —  your  mistress  for  whom  you  now 
care  no  more  than  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  Vows,  love,  |jromises, 
confidences,  gratitude,  how  queerly  they  read  after  a  wliile ! 
There  ought  to  be  a  law  in  Vanity  Fair  ordering  the  destruction 
of  every  written  document  (except  receipted  tradesmen's  bills) 
after  a  certain  brief  and  proper  inten'al.  Those  quacks  and 
misanthropes  who  advertise  indelible  Japan  ink,  should  be  made 
to  perish  along  with  their  wicked  discoveries.  The  best  ink 
for  Vanity  Fair  use  would  be  one  that  faded  utterly  in  a  couple 
of  days,  and  left  the  paper  clean  and  blank,  so  that  you  might 
write  on  it  to  somebod}'  else. 

From  Miss  Pinkerton's  the  indefatigable  Mrs.  Bute  followed 
the  track  of  Sharp  and  his  daughter  back  to  the  lodgings  in 
Greek  Sti*eet,  which  the  defunct  painter  had  occupied ;  and 
where  porti^aits  of  the  landlady  in  white  satin,  and  of  the  hus- 
band in  brass  buttons,  done  b}-  Sharp  in  lieu  of  a  quarterns  rent, 
still  decorated  the  parlor  walls.  Mrs.  Stokes  was  a  communica- 
tive person,  and  quickly  told  all  she  knew  about  Mr.  Sharp ;  how 
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dissolnte  and  poor  he  was ;  how  good-natured  and  amnsing ; 
how  he  was  always  banted  by  bailiffs  and  duns ;  how,  to  the 
landlad^^s  horror,  though  she  never  could  abide  the  woman,  he 
did  not  marry  his  wife  till  a  short  time  before  her  death  ;  and 
what  a  queer  little  wild  vixen  his  daughter  was  ;  how  she  kept 
them  all  laughing  with  her  Am  and  mimicry  ;  how  she  used  to 
fetch  the  gin  from  the  public-house,  and  was  known  in  all  the 
studios  in  the  quarter  —  in  brief,  Mrs.  Bute  got  such  a  Aili 
account  of  her  new  niece's  parentage,  education,  and  behavior 
as  would  scarcely  have  pleased  Rebecca,  liad  the  latter  known 
that  such  inquiries  were  being  made  concerning  her. 

Of  all  these  industrious  researches  Miss  Crawley  had  the  full 
benefit.  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawle}'  was  the  dattghter  of  an  opera- 
girl.  She  had  danced  herself.  She  had  been  a  model  to  the 
painters.  She  was  brought  up  as  became  her  mother's  daughter. 
She  drank  gin  with  her  father,  &c.  &c.  It  was  a  lost  woman 
who  was  married  to  a  lost  man  ;  and  the  moral  to  be  inferred 
from  Mrs.  Bute's  tale  was,  that  the  knavery  of  the  pair  was 
irremediable,  and  that  no  properlj-conducted  person  should 
ever  notice  them  again. 

These  were  the  materials  which  prudent  Mrs.  Bute  gathered 
together  in  Park  Lane,  the  provisions  and  ammunition  as  it 
were  with  which  she  fortified  the  house  against  the  siege  which 
she  knew  that  Rawdon  and  his  wife  would  lay  to  Miss  Crawley. 

But  if  a  fault  may  be  found  with  her  arrangements,  it  is 
this,  t^at  she  was  too  eager:  she  managed  rather  too  well; 
undoobtedly  she  made  Miss  Crawley  more  ill  than  was  necessary- ; 
and  though  the  old  invalid  succumbed  to  her  authority,  it  was 
80  harassing  and  severe,  that  the  victim  would  be  inclined  to 
escape  at  the  very  first  chance  which  fell  in  her  wa}'.  Managing 
women,  the  ornaments  of  their  sex,  —  women  who  order  everj'- 
thing  for  ever\'bodv,  and  know  so  much  better  than  an}'  person 
concerned  what  is  good  for  their  neighbors,  don't  sometimes 
speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  a  domestic  revolt,  or  upon 
other  extreme  consequences  resulting  from  their  oversti*ained 
authority. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Bute,  with  the  best  intentions  no 
doubt  in  the  world,  and  wearing  herself  to  death  as  she  did  by 
forgoing  sleep,  dinner,  fresh  air,  for  the  sake  of  her.  invalid 
sister-in-law,  carried  her  conviction  of  the  old  lady's  illness  so 
far  that  she  almost  managed  her  into  her  cofiSn.  She  pointed 
out  her  sacrifices  and  their  results  one  day  to  the  constant 
apothecary,  Mr,  Clump. 
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I  am  sore,  my  dear  Mr.  Clump,"  she  said,  "  no  efforts  of 
mine  liave  been  wanting  to  restore  our  dear  invalid,  whom  the 
ingratitude  of  her  nephew  has  laid  on  the  bed  of  siokness^  / 
never  shrink  from  personal  discomfort :  /  never  refuse  to  8*0- 
rifice  myself." 

Your  devotion,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  admirable,"  Mr. 
Clump  says,  with  a  low  bow  ;     but  —  " 

1  have  searcel}'  closed  my  eyes  since  my  arrival:  I  give 
up  sleep,  health,  every  comfort,  to  my  sense  of  duty.  When 
my  poor  James  was  in  the  small-pox,  did  I  allow  any  hireling 
to  nurse  him?  No." 

You  did  what  became  an  excellent  mother,  my  dear  Madam 
—  the  best  of  mothers  ;  but  —  " 

As  the  mother  of  a  family  and  the  wife  of  an  English 
clergyman,  I  humbly  trust  that  my  principles  are  good,"  Mrs. 
Bute  said,  with  a  happy  solemnity  of  conviction ;  "  and,  as  long 
as  Nature  supports  me,  never,  never,  Mr.  Clump,  will  I  desert 
the  post  of  dut3'.  Others  may  bring  that  grey  head  with  sor- 
row to  the  bed  of  sickness  (here  Mrs.  Bute,  waving  her  hami, 
pointed  to  one  of  old  Miss  Crawlej^s  eolfee-colored  fbonts. 
which  was  perched  on  a  stand  in  the  dressing-room),  but  / 
will  never  quit  it.  Ah,  Mr.  Clump !  I  fear,  I  know,  that  that 
couch  needs  spiritual  as  well  as  medical  consolation." 

What  I  was  going  to  observe,  mj  dear  Madam,"  —  here 
the  resolute  Clump  once  more  interposed  with  a  bland  air  — 
"  what  I  was  going  to  observe  when  you  gave  utterance  to  sen- 
timents which  do  you  so  much  honor,  was  that  I  think  yoa 
alarm  3'ourself  needlessly  about  our  kind  friend,  and  sacrifice 
your  own  health  too  prodigall}'  in  her  favor." 

"  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  m}'  duty,  or  for  any  member 
of  m}'  husband's  family,"  Mrs.  Bute  interix)sed. 

Yes,  Madam,  if  need  were ;  but  we  don't  want  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley  to  be  a  martyr,"  Clump  said  gallantl}'.  "  Dr.  Squills 
and  myself  have  both  considered  Miss  Crawley's  case  with 
every  anxiety  and  care,  as  3'ou  ma}'  suppose.  We  see  her  low- 
spirited  and  nervous ;  family  events  have  agitated  her." 

"  Her  nephew  will  come  to  perdition,"  Mrs.  Crawley  cried. 

Have  agitated  her:  and  you  arrived  like  a  guardian  an- 
gel, m}'  dear  Madam,  a  positive  guardian  angel,  I  assure  yon, 
to  soothe  her  under  the  pressure  of  calamity.  But  Dr.  Squills 
and  I  were  thinking  that  our  amiable  friend  is  not  in  such  a 
state  as  renders  confinement  to  her  bed  necessary.  She  is  de- 
pressed, but  this  confinement  periiaps  adds  to  her  depression. 
She  should  have  change,  fresh  air,  gayety  ;  the  most  dellghtflil 
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remedies  in  the  pharmacopcBia,"  Mr.  Clump  said,  grinning  and 
showing  his  handsome  teeth.  Persuade  her  to  rise,  dear 
Madam ;  drag  her  from  her  couch  and  her  low  spirits ;  insist 
upon  her  taking  Httle  drives.  They  will  restore  the  roses  too 
to  your  cheeks,  if  I  may  so  speak  to  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley." 

The  sight  of  her  horrid  nephew  casually  in  tlie  Park, 
where  I  am  told  the  wretch  drives  with  the  brazen  partner  of 
his  crimes,"  Mrs.  Bute  said  ( letting  the  cat  of  selfishness  out 
of  the  bag  of  secrecy),  "  would  canse  her  such  a  shock,  that  we 
shcHild  have  to  bring  lier  back  to  bed  again.  She  must  not  go 
out,  Mr.  Clump.  She  shall  not  go  out  as  long  as  1  remain  to 
watch  over  her.  And  as  for  my  health,  what  matters  it?  I 
give  it  cheerfully,  sir.    I  sacrifice  it  at  the  altar  of  my  duty." 

Upon  my  word.  Madam,"  Mr.  Clump  now  said  bluntly, 
"  I  won't  answer  for  her  life  if  she  remains  locked  up  in  that 
dark  room.  She  is  so  nervous  that  we  ma}'  lose  her  any  day ; 
and  if  you  wish  Captain  Crawley  to  be  her  heir,  I  warn  you 
frankly.  Madam,  that  you  are  doing  your  very  best  to  serve 
him." 

Gracious  mercy !  is  her  life  in  danger?"  Mrs.  Bute  cried. 
Why,  why,  Mr.  Clump,  did  you  not  inform  me  sooner?" 
The  night  before,  Mr.  Clump  and  Dr.  Squills  had  had  a 
consultation  (over  a  bottle  of  wine  at  the  house  of  Sir  Lapin 
Warren,  whose  lady  was  about  to  present  him  with  a  thirteenth 
blessing) ,  r^arding  Miss  Crawley  and  her  case. 

What  a  little  harpy  that  woman  from  Hampshire  is. 
Clump,"  Squills  remarked,  *'that  has  seized  upon  old  Tilly 
Crawley.    Devilish  good  madeira." 

What  a  fool  Rawdon  Crawley  has  been,"  Clump  repHed, 
"  to  go  and  marr}'  a  governess !  There  was  something  about 
the  girl,  too." 

"  Green  eyes,  fair  skin,  pretty  figure,  famons  frontal  devel- 
opment," Squills  remarked.  There  is  sbmething  about  her; 
and  Crawley  was  a  fool,  Squills." 

A  d  fool  —  always  was,"  the  apothecary  replied. 

Of  course  the  old  girl  will  fling  him  over,"  said  the  phra- 
cian,  and  after  a  pause  added.     She'll  cut  up  well,  I  suppose." 

*'  Cut  up,"  sa3*8  Clump  with  a  grin  ;  *'  I  wouldn't  have  her 
cut  up  for  two  hundred  a  year." 

"^That  Hampshire  woman  will  kill  her  in  two  months, 
Clump,  my  boy,  if  she  stops  about  her,"  Dr.  Squills  said. 
*'  Old  woman  ;  fhll  feeder ;  nervous  subject ;  palpitation  of  the 
heart ;  pressure  on  the  brain ;  apoplexy ;  off  she  goes.  Get 
her  up,  Clump ;  get  her  out :  or  I  wouldn't  give  many  weeks' 
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purchase  for  your  two  hundred  a  year."  And  it  was  acting 
upoD  this  hint  that  the  worthy  apothecary  spoke  with  so  much 
candor  to  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley. 

Having  the  old  lady  under  her  hand :  in  bed :  witii  nobody 
near,  Mrs.  Bute  had  made  more  than  one  assault  upon  her,  to 
iuduce  her  to  alter  her  will.  But  Miss  Crawley's  usual  tenors 
regarding  death  increased  greatly  when  such  dismal  proposi- 
tions were  made  to  her,  and  Mrs.  Bute  saw  that  she  must  get 
her  patient  into  cheerful  spirits  and  health  before  she  could  hope 
to  attain  the  pious  object  which  she  had  in  view.  Whither  to 
take  her  was  the  next  puzsle.  The  only  place  where  she  is  not 
likely  to  meet  those  odious  Bawdons  is  at  church,  and  that 
won't  amuse  her,  Mrs.  Bute  justly  felt.  We  must  go  and 
visit  our  beautiful  suburbs  of  London,"  she  then  thought.  I 
hear  they  are  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world ; "  and  so  she 
had  a  sudden  interest  for  Hampstead,  and  Homsey,  and  found 
that  Dulwieh  had  great  charms  for  her,  and  getting  her  victim 
into  her  carriage,  drove  her  to  those  rustic  spots,  beguiling  the 
little  journeys  with  conversations  about  Rawdon  and  his  wife, 
and  telling  every  story  to  the  old  lady  which  could  add  to  her 
indignation  against  this  pair  of  reprobates. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Bute  pulled  the  string  unnecessarily  tight 
For  though  she  worked  up  Miss  Crawley  to  a  proper  diislike  of 
her  disobedient  nephew,  the  invalid  had  a  great  hatred  and 
secret  terror  of  her  victimizer,  and  panted  to  escape  from  her. 
After  a  brief  space,  she  rebelled  against  Ilighgate  and  Homsey 
utterly.  She  would  go  into  the  Park.  Mrs.  Bute  knew  they 
would  meet  the  abominable  Rawdon  there,  and  she  was  right. 
One  day  in  the  ring,  Rawdon's  stanhope  came  in  sight;  Re- 
becca was  seated  by  him.  In  the  enemy's  equipage  Miss  Craw- 
ley occupied  her  usual  place,  with  Mrs.  Bute  on  her  left,  the 
poodle  and  Miss  Briggs  on  the  back  seat.  It  was  a  nervous 
moment,  and  Rebecca's  heart  beat  quick  as  she  recognized  the 
carriage ;  and  as  the  two  vehicles  crossed  each  other  in  a  line, 
she  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  towards  the  spinster  with  a 
face  of  agonized  attachment  and  devotion.  Rawdon  himself 
trembled,  and  his  face  grew  purple  behind  his  dyed  mustachios. 
Only  old  Briggs  was  moved  in  the  other  carriage,  and  cast  her 
great  eyes  nervously  towards  her  old  friends.  Miss  Crawley's 
bonnet  was  resolutely  turned  towards  the  Serpentine.  Mrs. 
Bute  happened  to  be  in  ecstasies  with  the  poodle,  and  was 
calling  him  a  little  darling,  and  a  sweet  little  zoggy,  and  a 
pretty  pet.  The  carriages  moved  on,  each  in  his  line. 
Done,  by  Jove,"  Rawdon  said  to  his  wife. 
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**Try  once  more,  Rawdon,*'  Rebecca  answered.  Could 
not  3*on  lock  your  wheels  into  theirs,  dearest?  " 

Rawdon  had  not  the  heart  for  that  manoeuvre.  When  the 
carriages  met  again,  he  stood  up  in  his  staiihoi)e ;  he  raised  his 
hand  ready  to  doff  his  hat ;  he  looked  with  all  his  eyes.  But 
this  time  Miss  Crawley's  face  was  not  turned  away ;  she  and 
Mrs.  Bute  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  cut  their  nephew 
pfHiiessly.  He  sank  back  in  his  seat  with  an  oath,  and  striking 
out  of  the  ring,  dashed  away  desperately  homewards. 

It  was  a  gallant  and  decided  triumph  for  Mrs.  Bate.  But 
she  felt  the  danger  of  many  such  meetings,  as  she  saw  the  evi- 
dent nervousness  of  Miss  Crawley ;  and  she  determined  that 
it  was  most  necessary  for  her  dear  friend's  health,  that  they 
should  leave  town  for  a  while,  and  recommended  Brighton 
very  strongly. 


CflAPTER  XX. 

IN  WHICH  CAPTAIN  DOBBIN  ACTS  AS  THE  HES8ENGKR  OT  HTMBN. 

WrraouT  knowing  how.  Captain  William  Dobbin  found 
himself  the  great  promoter,  arranger,  and  manager  of  the 
match  between  George  Osborne  and  Amelia.  But  for  him  it 
never  would  have  taken  place :  he  could  not  but  confess  as 
much  to  himself,  and  smiled  rather  bitterly  as  he  thought  that 
he  of  all  men  in  the  world  should  be  the  person  upon  whom  the 
care  of  this  marriage  had  fallen.  But  though  indeed  the  con- 
ducting of  this  negotiation  was  about  as  painful  a  task  as  could 
be  set  to  him,  yet  when  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  Captain 
Dobbin  was  accustomed  to  go  through  it  without  many  words 
or  much  hesitation :  and,  having  made  up  his  mind  completely, 
that  if  Miss  Sedley  was  balked  of  her  husband  she  would  die 
of  the  disappointment,  he  was  determined  to  use  all  his  best 
endeavors  to  keep  her  alive. 

1  fOTbear  to  enter  into  minute  particnlars  of  the  interview 
between  George  and  Amelia,  when  the  former  was  brought 
back  to  the  feet  (or  should  we  venture  to  say  the  arms  ?)  of  bis 
young  mistress  by  tbe  intervention  of  his  fHend  honest  William. 
A  much  harder  heart  than  George's  would  have  melted  at  the 
sight  of  that  sweet  face  so  sadly  ravaged  by  grief  and  despair, 
and  at  the  simple  tender  accents  in  which  she  told  her  little 
broken-hearted  story :  but  as  she  did  not  faint  when  her  mother. 
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trembling,  bixMight  Osborne  to  her ;  and  as  she  only  gave  re- 
lief to  her  overcharged  grief,  by  laying  her  head  on  her  lover's 
shoulder  and  there  weeping  for  a  while  the  most  tender,  co- 
pious, and  refreshing  tears  —  old  Mrs.  Sedley,  too  greatly 
relieved,  thought  it  was  best  to  leave  the  young  persons  to 
themselves ;  and  so  quitted  Emmy  crying  over  George's  band, 
and  kissing  it  humbly,  as  if  he  were  her  supreme  chief  and 
master,  and  as  if  she  were  quite  a  guilty  and  unworthy  person 
needing  every  favor  and  grace  from  him. 

This  prostration  and  sweet  unrepining  obedience  exquisitely 
touched  and  flattered  George  Osborne.  He  saw  a  slave  before 
him  in  that  simple  yielding  faithful  creature,  and  his  soal  ^ 
within  him  thrilled  secretly  somehow  at  the  knowledge  of  his ' 
power.  He  would  be  generous-minded,  Saltan  as  he  was,  and 
raise  up  this  kneeling  Esther  and  make  a  queen  of  her :  besides, 
her  sadness  and  beauty  touched  him  as  much  as  her  submission, 
and  so  he  cheered  her,  and  raised  her  up  and  forgave  her,  so  to 
speak.  All  her  hopes  and  feelings,  which  were  dying  and 
withering,  this  her  sun  having  been  removed  fVom  her,  bloomed 
again  and  at  once,  its  light  being  restored.  You  would  scarcely 
have  recognized  the  beaming  little  face  upon  Ameha's  pillow 
that  night  as  the  one  that  was  laid  there  the  night  before,  so 
wan,  so  lifeless,  so  careless  of  all  round  about.  The  honest 
Irish  maid-sen^ant,  delighted  with  the  change,  asked  leave  to 
kiss  the  face  that  had  grown  all  of  a  sudden  so  rosy.  Amelia 
put  her  arms  round  the  girl's  neck  and  kissed  her  with  all  her 
heart,  like  a  child.  She  was  little  more.  She  had  that  night 
a  sweet  refreshing  sleep,  like  one  —  and  what  a  spring  of  inex- 
pressible happiness  as  she  woke  in  the  morning  sunshine ! 

"  He  will  l>e  here  again  to-day,"  Amelia  thought.  He  is 
the  greatest  and  best  of  men."  And  the  fact  is,  that  George 
thought  he  was  one  of  the  generousest  creatures  alive :  and 
that  he  was  making  a  tremendous  sacrifice  in  marrying  this 
young  creature. 

While  she  and  Osborne  were  having  their  delightful  (ete-h- 
tete  above  stairs,  old  Mrs.  Sedley  and  Captain  Dobbin  were 
conversing  below  upon  the  state  of  the  affairs,  and  the  chances 
and  future  arrangements  of  the  young  i>eople.  Mrs.  Sedley 
having  brought  the  two  lovers  tojjether  and  left  them  embracing 
each  other  with  all  their  might,  like  a  true  woman,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  no  power  on  earth  would  induce  Mr.  Sedley  to  consent 
to  the  match  between  his  daughter  and  the  son  of  a  man  who 
had  so  shamefully,  wickedly,  and  monstrously  treated  him. 
And  she  told  a  long  stor^'  about  happier  days  and  their  earlier 
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Vendors,  when  Osborne  lived  in  a  very  humble  way  in  the 
New  Road,  and  his  wife  was  too  glad  to  receive  some  of  Jos's 
tittle  baby  things,  with  which  Mrs.  Sedley  accommodated  her 
at  the  birth  of  one  of  Osborne's  own  children.  The  fiendish 
ingratitude  of  that  man,  she  was  sure,  had  broken  Mr.  S.'s 
heart :  and  as  for  a  marriage,*  he  would  never,  never,  never, 
never  consent. 

''They  must  run  away  together.  Ma'am,"  Dobbin  said, 
laughing,  "  and  follow  the  example  of  Captain  Rawdon  Craw- 
ley, and  Miss  Emmy's  ffiend  the  little  governess."  Was  it 
possible?  Well  she  never!  Mrs.  Sedley  was  all  excitement 
about  this  news.  She  wished  that  Blenkinsop  were  here  to 
hear  it :  Blenkinsop  always  mistrusted  that  Miss  Sharp.  — 
What  an  escape  Jos  had  had !  and  she  described  the  already 
well-known  love-passages  between  Rebecca  and  the  Collector 
of  B<^gley  Wollah. 

It  was  not,  however,  Mr.  Sedley's  wfath  which  Dobbin 
feared,  so  much  as  that  of  the  other  parent  concerned,  and  he 
owned  that  he  had  a  very  considerable  doubt  and  anxiety  re- 
specting the  behavior  of  the  black-browed  old  tyrant  of  a  Rusdia 
merchant  in  Russell  Square.  He  has  forbidden  the  match  per- 
emptorily, Dobbin  thought.  He  knew  what  a  savage  deter- 
mined man  Osborne  was,  and  how  he  stuck  by  his  word.  "  The 
onl}'  chance  Greorge  has  of  reconcilement,"  argued  his  friend, 
."is  by  distinguishing  himself  in  the  coming  campaign.  If  be 
dies  they  both  go  together.  If  he  fails  in  distinction  —  what 
then  ?  He  has  some  money  from  his  mother,  I  have  heard  — 
enough  to  purchase  his  majority  —  or  he  must  sell  out  and  go 
and  dig  in  Canada,  or  rough  it  in  a  cottage  in  the  country." 
With  such  a  partner  Dobbin  thought  he  would  not  mind  Siberia 
—  and,  strange  to  say,  this  absurd  and  utterly  imprudent  young 
fellow  never  for  a  moment  considered  that  the  want  of  means  to 
keep  a  nice  carriage  and  horses,  and  of  an  income  which  should 
enable  its  possessors  to  entertain  their  Abends  genteelly,  ought 
to  operate  as  bars  to  the  union  of  George  and  Miss  Sedley. 

It  was  these  weighty  considerations  which  made  him  think 
too  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  as  quickly'  as  possible. 
Was  he  anxious  himself,  I  wonder,  to  have  it  over?  —  as  peo- 
ple, when  death  has  occuiTed,  like  to  press  forward  the  funeral, 
or  when  a  parting  is  resolved  upon,  hasten  it.  It  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Dobbin,  having  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  was  most 
extraordinarily  eager  in  the  conduct  of  it.  He  urged  on  George 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action :  he  showed  the  chances  of 
reconciliation  with  his  father,  which  a  favorable  mention  of  his 
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name  in  the  Gazette  mnst  bring  about.  If  need  were  he  would 
go  himself  and  brave  both  the  fathers  in  the  business.  At  all 
events,  he  besought  George  to  go  through  with  it  before  tiie 
orders  came,  which  evoiybody  expected,  for  the  departure  of 
the  regiment  from  England  on  foreign  service. 

Bent  upon  these  h^nmeneal  projects,  and  with  the  applaose 
and  consent  of  Mrs.  Sedley,  who  did  not  care  to  bi*eak  tiie 
matter  personally  to  her  husband,  Mr.  Dobbin  went  to  seek 
John  Sedley  at  his  house  of  call  in  the  City,  the  Tapioca  Coffee- 
house, where,  since  his  own  offices  were  shut  up,  and  fate  had 
overtaken  him,  the  poor  broken-down  old  genUeman  used  to 
betake  himself  daily,  and  write  letters  and  receive  them,  and 
tie  them  up  into  mysterious  bundles,  several  of  which  he  carried 
in  the  flaps  of  his  coat.  I  don't  know  anything  more  dismal 
than  that  business  and  bustle  and  mystery  of  a  ruined  man : 
those  letters  from  the  wealthy  which  he  shows  yow :  those  worn 
greasy  documents  promising  support  and  offering  condolence 
which  he  places  wistfully  before  you,  and  on  which  be  builds 
his  hopes  of  restoration  and  future  fortune.  My  beloved  reader 
has  no  doubt  in  the  course  of  his  experience  been  waylaid  by 
many  such  a  luckless  companion.  He  takes  3'ou  into  the 
comer;  he  has  his  bundle  of  papers  out  of  his  gaping  coat- 
pocket  ;  and  the  tape  off,  and  the  string  in  his  mouth,  and  the 
favorite  letters  selected  and  laid  before  you ;  and  who  does  not 
know  the  sad  eager  half-crazy  look  which  he  fixes  on  you  with 
his  hopeless  eyes  ? 

Changed  into  a  man  of  this  sort,  Dobbin  found  the  once 
florid,  jovial,  and  prosperous  John  Sedley.  His  coat,  that 
used  to  be  so  glossy  and  trim,  was  white  at  the  seams,  and  the 
buttons  showed  the  copper.  His  face  had  fallen  in,  and  was 
unshorn  ;  his  frill  and  neck-cloth  hung  limp  under  his  bagging 
waistcoat.  When  he  used  to  treat  the  boys  in  old  days  at  a 
coffee-house,  he  would  shout  and  laugh  louder  than  anybody 
there,  and  have  all  the  waiters  skipping  round  him;  it  was 
quite  painful  to  see  how  humble  and  civil  he  was  to  John  of 
the  Tapioca,  a  blear-eyed  old  attendant  in  dingy  stockings  and 
cracked  pumps,  whose  business  it  was  to  serve  glaaaes  of 
wafers,  and  bumpers  of  ink  in  pewter,  and  slices  of  paper  to 
the  fVequentei-s  of  this  dreary  house  of  entertainment,  where 
nothing  else  seemed  to  be  consumed.  As  for  William  Dobbin, 
whom  he  had  tipped  repeatedly  in  his  youth,  and  who  had  been 
the  old  gentleman's  butt  on  a  thousand  occasions,  old  Sedley 
gave  his  hand  to  him  in  a  \ery  hesitating  humble  manner  now, 
and  called  him    Sir."    A  feeling  of  shame  and  remorse  took 
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possession  of  Willtam  Dobbin  as  the  broken  old  roan  so  received 
and  addressed  him,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  somehow  guilty 
of  the  mbfortunes  which  had  brought  Sedlej  so  low. 

**1  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Captain  Dobbin,  sir,"  says  he, 
after  a  skulkiog  look  or  two  at  his  visitor  (whose  lanky  figure 
and  military  appearance  caused  some  excitement  likewise  to 
twinkle  in  the  blear  eyes  of  the  waiter  in  the  cracked  dancing 
pamps,  and  awakened  the  old  lady  in  black,  who  dozed  among 
the  mouldy  old  coffee-cups  in  the  bar).  How  is  the  worth}' 
alderman,  and  my  lady,  your  excellent  mother,  sir?"  He 
looked  round  at  the  waiter  as  he  said,  My  lady,"  as  much  as 
to  say,  ^^Hark  ye,  John,  I  have  friends  still,  and  persons  of 
rank  and  reputation,  too."  Are  you  come  to  do  anything  in 
my  way,  sir?  My  young  friends  Dale  and  Spiggot  do  all  my 
business  for  me  now,  until  my  new  offices  are  ready ;  for  I'm 
only  here  temporarily,  you  know,  Captain.  What  can  we  do 
for  you,  sir?    Will  you  like  to  take  anything?  " 

Dobbin,  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  and  stuttering,  pro- 
tested that  he  was  not  in  the  least  hungry  or  thirsty ;  that  he 
had  no  business  to  transact ;  that  he  only  came  to  ask  if  Mr. 
Sedley  was  well,  and  to  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend ;  and, 
he  added,  with  a  desperate  perversion  of  truth,  My  mother 
is  very  well  —  that  is,  she's  been  ven^  unwell,  and  is  only  wait- 
ing for  the  first  fine  da}'  to  go  out  and  call  upon  Mrs.  Sedley. 
How  is  Mrs.  Sedley,  sir?  I  hope  she's  quite  well."  And  here 
he  paused,  reflecting  on  his  own  consummate  h^-pocrisy ;  for 
the  day  was  as  fine,  and  the  sunshine  as  bright  as  it  ever  is  in 
Coffin  Court,  where  the  Tapioca  Coffee-house  is  situated :  and 
Mr.  Dobbin  remembered  that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Sedley  himself 
only  an  hour  before,  having  driven  Osborne  down  to  Fulham 
in  his  gig,  and  left  him  there  tete-a-tete  with  Miss  Amelia. 

My  wife  will  be  very  happy  to  see  her  ladyship,"  Sedley 
replied,  polling  out  his  papers.  I've  a  very  kind  letter  here 
from  your  father,  sir,  and  beg  my  respectful  compliments  to 
him.  Lady  D.  will  find  us  in  rather  a  smaller  house  than  we 
were  accnstomed  to  receive  our  friends  in ;  but  it's  snug,  and 
the  change  of  air  does  good  to  my  daughter,  who  was  suffering 
In  town  rather — you  remember  little  Emmy,  sir?  —  yes,  suffer- 
ing a  good  deal."  The  old  gentleman's  eyes  were  wandering 
as  he  spoke,  and  he  was  thinking  of  something  else,  as  he 
sate  thrumming  on  his  papers  and  fumbling  at  the  worn  red 
tape. 

You're  a  military  man,"  he  went  on;  "I  ask  you.  Bill 
Dobbin,  could  any  man  ever  have  speculated  upon  the  return 
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of  that  Corsican  scoandrel  fh>iii  Elba?  When  the  allied  sover- 
eigns were  here  last  year,  and  we  gave  'em  that  dinner  in  the 
City,  sir,  and  we  saw  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and  the  fireworks, 
and  the  Chinese  bridge  in  St.  James's  Park,  could  any  sensible 
man  suppose  that  peace  wasn't  really  concluded,  after  we'd 
actually  sung  Te  Deum  for  it,  sir?  I  ask  you,  William,  oould 
I  suppose  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  a  damned  traitor  — 
a  traitor,  and  nothing  more  ?  I  don't  mince  words  —  a  double- 
faced  infernal  traitor  and  schemer,  who  meant  to  have  his  son- 
in-law  back  all  along.  And  I  say  that  the  escape  of  Boney 
from  Elba  was  a  damned  imposition  and  plot,  sir,  in  which  half 
the  powers  of  Europe  were  concerned,  to  bring  the  funds  down, 
and  to  ruin  this  country.  That's  wh}'  I'm  here,  William. 
That's  why  my  name's  in  the  Gazette,  Why,  sir?  —  because  I 
trusted  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince  Regent.  Look 
here.  Look  at  my  papers.  Look  what  the  Ainds  were  on  the 
1 8t  of  March  —  what  the  French  fives  were  when  I  bought  for 
the  account.  And  what  they're  at  now.  There  was  collusion, 
sir,  or  that  villain  never  would  have  escaped.  Where  was  the 
English  Commissioner  who  allowed  him  to  get  away?  He 
ought  to  be  shot,  su: —  brought  to  a  court-martial,  and  shot, 
by  Jove." 

We're  going  to  hunt  Boney  out,  sir,"  Dobbin  said,  rather 
alarmed  at  the  fury  of  the  old  man,  the  veins  of  whose  fore- 
head began  to  swell,  and  who  sate  drumming  his  papers  with 
his  clenched  fist.  We  are  going  to  hunt  him  out,  sir — the 
Duke's  in  Belgium  already,  and  we  expect  marching  orders 
every  da}'." 

Give  him  no  quarter.  Bring  back  the  villain's  head,  sir. 
Shoot  the  coward  down,  sir,"  Sedley  roared.  "  I'd  enlist  my- 
self, by  ;  but  I'm  a  broken  old  man— ruined  by  that 

damned  scoundrel  —  and  by  a  parcel  of  swindUng  thieves  in 
this  country  whom  I  made,  sir,  and  who  are  rolling  in  their 
carriages  now,"  he  added,  with  a  break  in  his  voice. 

Dobbin  was  not  a  little  affected  by  the  sight  of  this  once 
kind  old  friend,  crazed  almost  with  misfortune  and  raving  with 
senile  anger.  Pit}'  the  fallen  gentleman :  you  to  whom  money 
and  fair  repute  are  the  cbiefest  good ;  and  so,  surely,  are  they 
in  Vanity  Fair. 

''Yes,"  he  continued,  "there  are  some  vipers  that  3'ou 
warm,  and  they  sting  you  afterwards.  There  are  some  beg- 
gars that  you  put  on  horseback,  and  they're  the  first  to  ride 
you  down.  You  know  whom  I  mean,  William  Dobbin,  my 
boy.    I  mean  a  purse-proud  villain  in  Russell  Square,  whom 
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I  knew  without  a  shilling,  and  whom  I  pray  and  hope  to  see  a 
beggar  as  he  was  when  I  befViended  him." 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  this,  sir,  from  my  friend  Geoi^,'* 
I>obbin  said,  anxious  to  come  to  his  point.  "The  quarrel 
between  you  and  his  father  has  cut  him  up  a  great  deal,  sir. 
Indeed,  I'm  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  him." 

"  Oh,  thafs  3'our  errand,  is  it?"  cried  the  old  man,  jumping 
up.  "What!  perhaps  he  condoles  with  me,  does  he?  Very 
kind  of  him,  the  stiff-backed  prig,  with  his  dandified  airs  and 
West-end  swagger.  He's  hankering  about  my  house,  is  he 
stm?  If  my  son  had  the  courage  of  a  man,  he'd  shoot  him. 
He's  as  big  a  Tillain  as  his  father.  I  won't  have  his  name 
mentioned  in  my  house.  I  curse  the  day  that  ever  I  let  him 
into  it ;  and  I'd  rather  see  my  daughter  dead  at  my  feet  than 
married  to  him." 

His  father's  harshness  is  not  George's  fault,  sir.  Your 
daughter's  love  for  him  is  as  much  your  doing  as  his.  Who  are 
3'ou,  that  3*ou  are  to  play  with  two  young  people's  affections 
and  break  their  hearts  at  3  0ur  will  ?  " 

"  Recollect  if  s  not  his  father  that  breaks  the  match  off," 
old  Sedley  cried  out.  "  It's  I  that  forbid  it.  That  family  and 
mine  are  separated  for  ever.  I'm  fallen  low,  but  not  so  low  as 
that :  no,  no.  And  so  you  may  tell  the  whole  race  —  son,  and 
tkther,  and  sisters,  and  all." 

"  If  s  my  belief,  sir,  that  you  have  not  the  power  or  the 
right  to  separate  those  two,"  Dobbin  answered  in  a  low  voice ; 
'*  and  that  if  you  don't  give  your  daughter  your  consent  it  will 
be  her  duty  to  marry  without  it.  There's  no  reason  she  should 
die  or  live  miserably  because  you  are  wrong-headed.  To  my 
thinking,  she's  just  as  much  married  as  if  the  banns  had  been 
read  in  all  the  churches  in  London.  And  what  better  answer 
can  there  be  to  Osborne's  chaises  f^ainst  3  ou,  as  charges  there 
are,  than  that  his  son  claims  to  enter  your  famil3'  and  marry 
your  daughter?  " 

A  light  of  something  like  satisfaction  seemed  to  break  over 
old  Sedley  as  this  point  was  put  to  him  :  but  he  still  persisted 
that  with  his  consent  the  marriage  between  Amelia  and  George 
should  never  take  place. 

*^  We  must  do  it  without,"  Dobbin  said,  smiling,  and  told 
Mr.  Sedley,  as  he  had  told  Mrs.  Sedle3'  in  the  dav,  before,  the 
story  of  Rebecca's  elopement  with  Captain  Crawle3\  It  evi- 
denti3'  amused  the  old  gentleman.  "  You're  terrible  fellows, 
you  Captains,"  said  he,  t3ing  up  his  papers  ;  and  his  face  wore 
something  like  a  smile  upon  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  blear- 
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eyed  waiter  who  now  entered,  and  had  never  seen  such  an 
expression  upon  Sedley's  countenance  since  he  had  used  the 
dismal  coffee-house. 

The  idea  of  hitting  his  enemy  Osborne  such  a  blow  soothed^ 
perhaps,  the  old  genUeman  :  and,  their  colloquy  presently  end* 
ing,  he  and  Dobbin  parted  pretty  good  Mends. 

My  sisters  say  she  has  diamonds  as  big  as  pigeons'  eggs," 
George  said  laughing.  How  they  must  set  off  her  complex- 
ion !  A  perfect  illumination  it  must  be  when  her  jewels  are  on 
her  neck.  Her  jet-black  hair  is  as  curly  as  Sambo's.  I  dare 
say  she  wore  a  nose-ring  when  she  went  to  court ;  and  with  a 
plume  of  feathers  in  her  top-knot  she  would  look  a  perfect 
Belle  Sauvage." 

George,  in  conversation  with  Amelia,  was  rallying  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  lad}'  of  whom  his  father  and  sisters  had 
lately  made  the  acquaintance^  and  who  was  an  object  of  vast 
respect  to  the  Russell  Square  family.  She  was  reported  to 
have  I  doii*t  know  how  many  plantations  in  the  West  Indies ; 
a  deal  of  money  in  the  funds ;  and  three  stars  to  her  name  in 
the  £ast  India  stock-holders'  list.  She  had  a  mansion  in  Sur- 
rey, and  a  house  in  Portland  Place.  The  name  of  the  rich 
West  India  heiress  had  been  mentioned  with  applause  in  the 
Morning  Pott,  Mrs.  Haggistoun,  Colonel  Haggistoun's  widow, 
her  relative,  chaperoned  "  her,  and  kept  her  bouse.  She  was 
just  f^om  schooU  where  she  had  completed  her  education,  and 
George  and  his  sisters  had  met  her  at  an  evening  party  at  old 
Hulker's  house,  Devonshire  Place  (Hulker,  Bullock,  and  Co. 
were  long  the  correspondents  of  her  house  in  the  West  Indies), 
and  the  girls  had  made  the  most  cordial  advances  to  her,  which 
the  heiress  had  received  with  great  good-humor.  An  orphan 
in  her  position  —  with  her  money  —  so  interesting !  the  Misses 
Osborne  said.  They  were  full  of  their  new  friend  when  they 
returned  from  the  Hulker  ball  to  Miss  Wirt,  their  companion ; 
they  had  made  arrangements  for  continually  meeting,  and  had 
the  carnage  and  drove  to  see  her  the  very  next  day.  Mrs. 
Haggistoun,  Colonel  Haggistoun's  widow,  a  relation  of  Lord 
Binkie,  and  alwa3's  talking  of  him,  struck  the  dear  unsophisti- 
cated girls  as  rather  haughty,  and  too  much  inclined  to  talk 
about  her  great  relations :  but  Rhoda  was  ever3lhing  they 
could  wish  —  the  frankest,  kindest,  most  agreeable  creature  — 
wanting  a  little  polish,  but  so  good-natured.  The  girls  Chris- 
tian-named each  other  at  once. 

"  You  should  have  seen  her  dress  for  Court,  Emmy,"  Os- 
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borne  cried,  laughing.  She  came  to  my  sisters  to  show  it 
off,  before  she  was  pi^ented  in  state  by  my  Lady  Binkie,  the 
Haggistoun's  kinswoman.  She's  related  to  every  one,  that 
Ha^istoun.  Her  diamonds  blazed  out  like  Vauxhall  on  the 
night  we  were  there.  (Do  30U  remember  Vauxhall,  Emmy, 
and  Jos  singing  to  his  dearest  diddle-diddle-darling?)  Dia- 
monds and  mahogany,  my  dear !  think  what  an  advantageous 
contrast — and  the  white  feathers  in  her  hair  —  I  mean  in  her 
wool.  She  had  ear*rings  like  chandeliers;  you  might  have 
lighted  'em  up,  by  Jove —  and  a  yellow  satin  train  that  streeled 
after  her  like  the  tail  of  a  comef 

^^How  old  is  she?"  asked  Emmy,  to  whom  George  was 
rattling  away  regarding  this  dark  paragon,  on  the  morning  of 
their  reunion  —  rattling  away  as  no  other  man  in  the  world 
sorely  could. 

Why,  the  Black  Princess,  though  she  has  only  just  left 
school,  must  be  two  or  three  and  twenty.  And  you  should  see 
the  hand  she  writes  I  Mrs.  Colonel  Ilaggistoun  usually  writes 
her  letters,  but  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  she  put  pen  to  paper 
for  my  sisters;  she  spelt  satin  satting,  and  Saint  James*s, 
Saint  Jams.'' 

^'  Why,  surely  it  must  be  Miss  Swartz,  the  parlor  boarder,*' 
Emmy  said,  remembering  that  good-natured  young  Mulatto 
girl,  who  had  been  so  hysterically  affected  when  Amelia  left 
Miss  Pinkerton's  academy'. 

"  The  very  name,"  George  said.  *'  Her  father  was  a  Ger- 
man Jew  —  a  slave-owner  they  say  —  connected  with  the  Can- 
nibal Islands  in  some  way  or  other.  He  died  last  year,  and 
Miss  Pinkerton  has  finished  her  education.  She  can  play  two 
pieces  on  the  piano ;  she  knows  three  songs ;  she  can  write 
when  Mrs.  Haggistoun  is  by  to  spell  for  her;  and  Jane  and 
Maria  already  have  got  to  love  her  as  a  sister." 

I  wish  tiiey  would  have  loved  me,"  said  Emmy,  wistfully. 
''The3'  were  always  very  cold  to  me." 

My  dear  child,  they  would  have  loved  you  if  you  had  had 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,"  George  replied.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  Ours  is  a  ready- 
mone}'  society.  We  live  among  bankers  and  City  big-wigs, 
and  be  hanged  to  them,  and  every  man,  as  he  talks  to  you,  is 
jingling  his  guineas  in  his  pocket.  There  is  that  jackass  Fred 
Bullock,  is  going  to  many^  Maria  —  there's  Goldmore,  the  East 
India  Director,  there's  Dipley,  in  the  tallow  trade  —  our  trade," 
George  said,  with  an  uneasy  laugh  and  a  blush.  "  Curse  the 
whole  pack  of  mone}'- grubbing  vulgarians!    I  fall  asleep  at 
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their  great  heavy  dinners.  I  feel  ashamed  in  my  fathei's  great 
stiipid  parties.  I've  been  accustomed  to  live  with  gentlemen, 
and  men  of  the  world  and  fashion,  Emmy,  not  with  a  parcel  of 
turtle- fed  tradesmen.  Dear  little  woman,  3'ou  are  the  only 
person  of  our  set  who  ever  looked,  or  thought,  or  spoke  like 
a  lady :  and  you  do  it  because  you're  an  angel  and  can*t  help 
it.  Don't  remonstrate.  You  cure  the  only  lady.  Didn't  Misa 
Crawley  remark  it,  who  has  lived  in  the  best  company  in 
Europe?  And  as  for  Crawley,  of  the  Life  Guards,  hang  it, 
he's  a  fine  fellow :  and  I  like  him  for  marrying  the  girl  he  had 
chosen." 

Amelia  admired  Mr.  Crawley  very  much,  too,  for  this  ;  and 
trusted  Rebecca  would  be  happy  with  him,  and  hoped  (with  a 
laugh)  Jos  would  be  consoled.  And  so  the  pair  went  on  prat- 
tling, as  in  quite  early  days.  Amelia's  confidence  being  per- 
fectly restored  to  her,  though  she  expressed  a  great  deal  of 
pretty  jealousy  about  Miss  Swartz,  and  professed  to  be  dread- 
fully frightened  —  like  a  hypocrite  as  she  was  —  lest  Geoi-ge 
should  forget  her  for  the  heiress  and  her  money  and  her  estates 
in  Saint  Kitts.  But  the  fact  is,  she  was  a  great  deal  too  happy 
to  have  fears  or  doubts  or  misgivings  of  any  sort :  and  having 
George  at  her  side  again,  was  not  afraid  of  any  heiress  or 
beauty,  or  indeed  of  any  sort  of  danger. 

When  Captain  Dobbin  came  back  in  the  afternoon  to  these 
people  —  which  he  did  with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  them 
—  it  did  his  heart  good  to  see  how  Amelia  had  grown  3'oung 
again  —  how  she  laughed,  and  chirped,  and  sang  familiar  old 
songs  at  the  piano,  which  were  only  interrupted  by  the  bell 
fVom  without  proclaiming  Mr.  Sedley's  return  from  the  City, 
before  whom  George  received  a  signal  to  retreat. 

Beyond  the  first  smile  of  rec(^nition  —  and  even  that  was 
an  hypocrisy,  for  she  thought  his  arrival  rather  provoking  — 
Miss  Sedley  did  not  once  notice  Dobbin  during  his  visit.  But 
he  was  content,  so  that  he  saw  her  happy ;  and  thankful  to 
have  been  the  means  of  making  her  so. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  QUARREL  ABOUT  AN  HEIRESS. 

Love  may  be  felt  for  any  young  lady  endowed  with  such 
qualities  as  Miss  Swartz  possessed;  and  a  great  dream  of 
ambition  entered  into  old  Mr.  Osborne's  soul,  which  she  was 
to  realize.  He  encouraged,  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and 
friendliness,  bis  daughteiV  amiable  attachment  to  the  ypung 
heiress,  and  protested  that  it  gave  him  the  sincerest  pleasure 
as  a  father  to  see  the  love  of  his  girls  so  well  disposed. 

'*You  won't  find,"  he  would  say  to  Miss  Rhoda,  '^that 
splendor  and  rank  to  which  you  are  accustomed  at  the  West 
End,  my  dear  Miss,  at  our  humble  mansion  in  Russell  Square. 
My  daughters  are  plain,  disinteresteil  girls,  but  their  hearts 
are  in  the  Hght  place,  and  they've  conceive<l  an  attachment  for 
3'ou  which  does  them  honor  —  I  say,  which  does  them  honor, 
rm  a  plain,  simple,  humble  British  merchant  —  an  honest  one, 
as  my  respected  friends  Hulker  and  Bullock  will  vouch,  who 
were  the  correspondents  of  your  late  lamented  father.  You'll 
find  us  a  united,  simple,  happy,  and  I  think  I  may  say  res|)ected, 
family — a  plain  table,  a  plain  people,  but  a  warm  welcome, 
my  dear  Miss  Rhoda  —  Rhoda,  let  me  say,  for  my  heart  warms 
to  you,  it  -does  really.  I'm  a  frank  man,  and  I  Uke  you.  A 
glass  of  champagne !    Hicks,  champagne  to  Miss  Swartz." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  old  Osborne  believed  all  he  said, 
and  that  the  girls  were  quite  earnest  in  their  protestations  of 
affection  for  Miss  Swartz.  People  in  Vanity  Fair  fasten  on  to 
rich  folks  quite  naturally.  If  the  simplest  people  are  disposed 
to  look  not  a  little  kindly  on  great  Prosperity  (for  I  defy  any 
member  of  the  British  public  to  say  that  the  notion  of  Wealth 
has  not  something  awful  and  pleasing  to  him ;  and  you,  if  you 
are  told  that  the  man  next  you  at  dinner  has  got  half  a  million, 
not  to  look  at  hum  with  a  certain  interest ; )  —  if  the  simple 
look  benevolently  on  mone}*,  how  much  more  do  your  old 
worldlings  regard  it !  Their  affections  rush  out  to  meet  and 
welcome  money.  Their  kind  sentiments  awaken  spontaneously 
towards  the  interesting  possessors  of  it.  I  know  some  respect- 
able people  who  don't  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge 
in  friendship  for  an}'  individual  who  has  not  a  certain  compe- 
tency, or  place  in  society.    The}"  give  a  loose  to  their  feelings 
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on  proper  occasions.  And  the  proof  is,  that  the  major  part  of 
the  Osborne  family ,  who  had  not,  in  fifteen  3  ears,  been  able  to 
get  up  a  hearty  regard  for  Amelia  Sedle^',  became  as  fond  of 
Miss  Swartz  in  the  course  of  a  single  evening  as  the  most 
romantic  advocate  of  fnendship  at  first  sight  could  desire. 

What  a  match  for  George  she'd  be  (the  sisters  and  Miss 
Wirt  agreed),  and  how  much  better  than  that  insignificant 
little  Amelia !  Such  a  dashing  3'oung  fellow  as  he  is,  with  his 
good  looks,  rank,  and  accomplishments,  would  be  the  very 
husband  for  her.  Visions  of  balls  in  Portland  Place,  presenta- 
tions at  Court,  and  introductions  to  half  the  peerage,  filled 
the  minds  of  the  3'oung  ladies;  who  talked  of  nothing  but 
George  and  his  grand  acquaintances  to  tlieir  beloved  new 
friend. 

Old  Osborne  thought  she  would  be  a  great  match,  too,  for 
his  son.  He  should  leave  the  army ;  he  should  go  into  Parlia- 
ment ;  he  should  cut  a  figui*e  in  the  fashion  and  in  the  state. 
His  blood  boiled  with  honest  British  exultation,  as  he  saw  the 
name  of  Osborne  ennobled  in  the  person  of  his  son,  aud 
thought  that  he  might  be  the  progenitor  of  a  glorious  line  of 
baronets.  He  worked  in  the  City  and  on  'Change,  until  he 
knew  everj'thing  i*elating  to  the  fortune  of  the  heiress,  how 
her  money  was  placed,  and  where  her  estates  lay.  Young 
Fred  Bullock,  one  of  his  chief  informants,  would  have  liked  to 
make  a  bid  for  her  himself  ( it  was  so  the  young  banker  ex- 
pressed it),  only  he  was  booked  to  Maria  Osborne.  But  not 
being  able  to  secure  her  as  a  wife,  the  disinterested  Fred  quite 
approved  of  her  as  a  sister-in-law.  Let  George  cut  iu 
directly  and  win  her,"  was  his  advice.  "  Sti-ike  while  the 
iron's  hot,  you  know  —  while  she's  fi-esh  to  the  town :  in  a  few 

weeks  some  d  fellow  from  the  West  End  will  come  in  with 

a  title  and  a  rotten  rent-roll  and  cut  all  us  City  men  out,  as 
Loi-d  Fitzrufus  did  last  year  witli  Miss  Grogram,  who  was 
actually  engaged  to  Podder,  of  Podder  &  Brown's.  The  sooner 
it  is  done  the  better,  Mr.  Osborne:  them's  my  sentiments," 
the  wag  said  ;  though,  when  Osborne  had  left  the  Iwink  parlor, 
Mr.  Bullock  remembered  Amelia,  and  what  a  prett^^  girl  she 
was,  and  how  attached  to  George  Osborne ;  and  he  gave  up  at 
least  ten  seconds  of  his  valuable  time  to  regretting  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  that  unlucky  young  woman. 

While  thus  George  Osborne's  good  feelings,  and  his  good 
friend  and  genius,  Dobbin,  were  carrjing  back  the  truant  to 
Amelia's  feet,  George's  parent  and  sisters  were  arranging  this 
splendid  match  for  him,  which  they  never  dreamed  he  would 
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When  the  elder  Osborne  gave  what  he  called  a  hint,"  tiiere 
was  no  possibility  for  the  most  obtuse  to  mistake  his  meaning. 
He  called  kicking  a  footman  down  stairs,  a  hint  to  the  latter  to 
l6ave  his  service.  With  his  usual  {V*anknes8  and  delicacy  he 
told  Mi-s.  Haggistoun  that  he  would  give  her  a  cheque  for  five 
^ousand  pounds  on  the  day  his  son  was  married  to  her  ward ; 
and  called  that  proposal  a  hint,  and  oonsidei'ed  it  a  very  dexter- 
ous piece  of  diplofhacy.  He  gave  George  finally  such  another 
bint  regarding  the  heiress ;  and  ordered  him  to  marry  her  out  of 
hand,  as  he  would  have  ordered  his  butler  to  draw  a  cork,  or  his 
clerk  to  write  a  letter. 

This  imperative  hint  disturbed  George  a  good  deal.  He 
was  in  the  very  first  enthusiasm  and  delight  of  his  second  court- 
ship of  Amelia,  which  was  inexpressibly  sweet  to  him.  The 
contrast  of  her  manners  and  appeai-ance  with  those  of  the  heir- 
ess made  the  idea  of  a  union  with  the  latter  appear  doubly 
ludicrous  and  odious.  Carriages  and  opera-boxes,  thought  he ; 
fancy  being  seen  in  them  by  the  side  of  such  a  mahogany 
charmer  as  that!  Add  to  all,  that  the  Junior  Osborne  was 
quite  as  obstinate  as  the  Senior :  when  he  wanted  a  thing,  quite 
as  firm  in  his  resolution  to  get  it ;  and  quite  as  violent  when 
angered,  as  his  father  in  his  most  stem  moments. 

On  the  first  day  when  his  father  formally  gave  him  the  hint 
that  he  was  to  place  his  affections  at  Miss  Swartz's  feet,  George 
temporized  with  the  old  gentleman.  You  should  have  thought 
of  the  matter  sooner,  sir,"  he  said.  "  It  can't  be  done  now, 
when  we're  expecting  every  day  to  go  on  foreign  service.  Wait 
till  my  return,  if  I  do  return ; "  and  then  he  represented,  that 
the  time  when  the  regiment  was  daily  expecting  to  quit  Eng- 
land, was  exceedingly  ill-chosen :  that  the  few  daj  s  or  weeks 
during  which  the}'  were  still  to  remain  at  home,  must  be  de- 
voted to  business  and  not  to  love-making :  time  enough  for  that 
when  he  came  home  with  his  majority' ;  for,  I  promise  you," 
said  he,  with  a  satisfied  air,  that  one  way  or  other  you  shall 
read  the  name  of  G^rge  Osborne  in  the  Gazette'* 

The  father's  reply  to  this  was  founded  upon  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  got  in  the  City :  that  the  West  End  chaps 
would  infallibly  catch  hold  of  the  heiress  if  any  delay  took 
place:  that  if  he  didn't  marry  Miss  S.,  he  might  at  least 
have  an  engagement  in  writing,  to  come  into  effect  when  he 
returned  to  England ;  and  that  a  man  who  could  get  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  by  staying  at  home,  was  a  fool  to  risk  his  life 
abroad. 

So  that  you  would  have  me  shown  up  as  a  coward,  sir,  and 
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our  name  dishonored  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Swariz's  money,** 
George  interposed. 

This  remark  staggered  the  old  gentleman ;  but  as  he  had  to 
reply  to  it,  and  as  his  mind  was  nevertheless  made  up,  he  said, 
"  You  will  dine  here  to-morrow,  sir,  and  every  day  Miss  Swartz 
comes,  you  will  be  here  to  pay  your  respects  to  her.  If  you 
want  for  money,  call  upon  Mr.  Chopper."  Thus  a  new  obsta- 
cle was  in  George's  way,  to  interfere  with  tils  plans  regarding 
Amelia ;  and  ab^ut  which  he  and  Dobbin  had  more  than  one 
confidential  consultation.  His  fHend's  opinion  respecting  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  ought  to  pursue,  we  know  ali^ad^*. 
And  as  for  Osborne,  when  he  was  once  bent  on  a  thing,  a  fresh 
obstacle  or  two  only  rendered  him  the  more  resolute. 

The  dark  object  of  the  conspiracy  into  which  the  chiefs  of 
the  Osborne  family  had  entered,  was  quite  ignorant  of  all  their 
plans  regarding  her  (which,  strange  to  say,  her  fHend  and 
chaperon  did  not  divulge),  and,  taking  all  the  young  ladies'  flat- 
tery for  genuine  sentiment,  and  being,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  show,  of  a  very  warm  and  impetuous  nature,  re- 
sponded to  their  affection  with  quite  a  tix>pical  ardor.  And 
if  the  truth  may  be  told,  I  dare  say  that  she  too  had  some  self- 
ish attraction  in  the  Russell  Square  house;  and  in  a  word, 
thought  Geoi-ge  Osborne  a  very  nice  young  man.  His  whiskers 
had  made  an  impression  upon  her,  on  the  very  first  night  she 
beheld  them  at  the  ball  at  Messi-s.  Hulkers ;  and,  as  we  know, 
she  was  not  the  first  woman  who  had  been  charmed  by  them. 
George  had  an  air  at  once  swaggering  and  melanclK)l3',  languid 
and  fierce.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  passions,  secrets, 
and  private  harrowing  griefs  and  adventures.  His  voice  was 
rich  and  deep.  He  would  say  it  was  a  warm  evening,  or  ask  his 
partner  to  take  an  ice,  with  a  tone  as  sad  and  confidential  as 
if  be  were  breaking  her  mother's  death  to  her,  or  preluding  a 
declaration  of  love.  He  trampled  over  all  the  young  bucks  of 
his  father's  circle,  and  was  the  hero  among  those  third-rate  men. 
Some  few  sneered  at  him  and  hated  him.  Some,  like  Dobbin, 
fanatically  admired  him.  And  his, whiskers  had  begun  to  do 
their  work,  and  to  curl  themselves  round  the  affections  of  Miss 
Swartz. 

Whenever  there  was  a  chance  of  meeting  him  in  Russell 
Square,  that  simple  and  good-natured  young  woman  was  quite 
in  a  fluiT}'  to  see  her  dear  Misses  Osborne.  She  went  to  great 
expenses  in  new  gowns,  and  bracelets,  and  bonnets,  ami  in 
prodigious  feathers.    She  adorned  her  person  with  her  utmost 
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skill  to  please  the  CoDqueror,  and  exhibited  all  her  simple 
accomplishmeDts  to  win  his  favor.  The  girls  would  ask  her, 
with  the  greatest  gravity,  for  a  little  music,  and  she  would  sing 
her  three  songs  and  play  her  two  little  pieces  as  often  as  ever 
they  asked,  and  with  an  always  increasing  pleasure  to  herself. 
During  these  delectable  entertainments.  Miss  Wirt  and  the 
chaperon  sate  by,  and  conned  over  the  peerage,  and  talked 
about  the  nobility. 

The  day  after  George  had  his  hint  fVom  his  father,  and  a 
short  time  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  he  was  lolling  upon  a  sofa 
in  the  drawing-room  in  a  very  becoming  and  perfectl}'  natural 
attitude  of  melancholy.  He  had  been,  at  his  father's  request, 
to  Mr.  Chopper  in  the  City,  (the  old  gentleman,  though  he 
gave  great  sums  to  his  son,  would  never  specify  any  fixed 
allowance  for  him,  and  rewarded  him  only  as  he  was  in  the 
humor).  He  had  then  been  to  pass  three  hours  with  Amelia, 
his  dear  little  Amelia,  at  Fulham ;  and  he  came  home  to  find 
his  sisters  spread  in  starched  muslin  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
dowagers  cackling  in  the  background,  and  honest  Swartz  in  her 
favorite  amber-colored  satin,  with  turquoise  bracelets,  countless 
rings,  flowers,  feathers,  and  all  sorts  of  tags  and  gimcracks, 
about  as  elegantly  decorated  as  a  she  chimnej'-swcep  on  May 
day. 

The  girls,  after  vain  attempts  to  engage  him  in  conversation, 
talked  about  fashions  and  the  last  drawing-room  until  he  was 
perfectly  sick  of  their  chatter.  He  contrasted  their  behavior 
with  little  Emmy's  —  their  shrill  voices  with  her  tender  ringing 
tones ;  their  attitudes  and  their  elbows  and  their  starch,  with 
her  humble  soft  movements  and  modest  graces.  Poor  Swartz 
was  seated  in  a  place  where  Emmy  had  been  accustomed  to  sit. 
Her  bejewelled  hands  lay  sprawling  in  her  amber  satin  lap. 
Her  tags  and  ear-rings  twinkled,  and  her  big  eyes  rolled  about. 
She  was  doing  nothing  with  perfect  contentment,  and  thinking 
herself  charming.  Anything  so  becoming  as  the  satin  the  sis- 
ters had  never  seen. 

''Dammy,"  George  said  to  a  confidential  friend,  "she 
looked  like  a  China  doll,  which  has  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  to 
grin  and  wag  its  head.  By  Jove,  Will,  it  was  all  1  could  do  to 
prevent  myself  from  throwing  the  sofa-cushion  at  her."  He 
restrained  that  exhibition  of  sentiment,  however. 

The  sisters  began  to  play  the  Battle  of  Piague.   "  Stop  that 

d  thing,"  George  howled  out  in  a  fury-  from  the  sofa.  It 

makes  me  mad.  You  play  us  something.  Miss  Swartz,  do. 
Sing  something,  anything  but  the  Battle  of  Prague." 
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"  Shall  I  sing  Blue  Eyed  Mary,  or  the  air  from  the  Cabi* 
net? Miss  Swartz  asked. 

That  sweet  thing  from  the  Cabinet,^  the  sisters  said. 

"  We've  had  that,"  replied  the  misanthrope  on  the  sofa. 

"  I  can  sing  Fluvy  du  Tajy,"  Swartz  said,  in  a  meek  voice, 
"  if  I  had  the  words."  It  was  the  last  of  the  wwthy  yocmg 
woman's  collection. 

''Oh,  Fleuve  du  Tage,"  Miss  Maria  cried ;  "  we  hai^  the 
'  song,"  and  went  off  to  fetch  the  book  in  which  it  was. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  song,  then  in  the  height  of  the 
fashion,  had  been  given  to  the  young  ladies  by  a  young  fHend 
of  theirs,  whose  name  was  on  the  title,  and  Miss  Swartz,  hav- 
ing concluded  the  ditty  with  George's  applause  (for  he  remem- 
bered that  it  was  a  favorite  of  Amelia's) ,  was  hoping  for  an 
encore  perhaps,  and  fiddling  with  the  leaves  of  the  music,  when 
her  e\'e  fell  upon  the  title,  and  she  saw  "Amelia  Sedley** 
written  in  the  comer. 

''Lor!"  cried  Miss  Swartz,  spinning  swifUy  round  on  the 
music-stool,  "  is  it  my  Amelia?  Amelia  that  was  at  Miss  P.'s  at 
Hammersmith?  I  know  it  is.  It's  her,  and — Tell  me  about 
her  —  where  is  she  ?  " 

''Don't  mention  her,"  Miss  Maria  Osborne  said  hastilj. 
"  Her  family  has  disgraced  itself.  Her  father  cheated  papa, 
and  as  for  her,  she  is  never  to  be  mentioned  hereJ*  This  was 
Miss  Maria's  return  for  George's  rudeness  about  the  Battle  of 
Prague. 

"  Are  3^ou  a  friend  of  Amelia's?"  George  said,  bouncing  op. 
"  God  bless  you  for  it.  Miss  Swartz.  Don't  believe  what  the 
girls  say.    She's  not  to  blame  at  any  rate.    She's  the  best — " 

"  You  know  you're  not  to  speak  about  her,  George,"  cried 
Jane.    "  Papa  forbids  it." 

"  Who's  to  prevent  me? "  George  cried  out.  "  I  wiU  speak 
of  her.  I  say  she's  the  best,  the  kindest,  the  gentlest,  the 
sweetest  girl  in  England ;  and  that,  bankrupt  or  no,  my  sisters 
are  not  fit  to  hold  candles  to  her.  If  you  like  her,  go  and  see 
her.  Miss  Swartz  ;  she  wants  friends  now ;  and  I  say,  God  bless 
everybody  who  befriends  her.  Anybody  who  speaks  kindly  of 
her  is  my  friend;  anybody  who  speaks  against  her  is  my 
enemy.  Thank  you.  Miss  Swartz ; "  and  he  went  up  and  wrung 
her  hand. 

"  Geoi^e !  George ! "  one  of  the  sisters  cried  imploringly. 
I  say,*^  George  said  fiercely,  "  I  thank  everybody  who 
loves  Amelia  Sed — "    He  stopped.    Old  Osborne  was  in  the 
room  with  a  face  livid  with  rage,  and  eyes  like  hot  coals. 
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Though  George  had  stopped  in  his  sentence,  yet,  his  blood 
being  up,  he  was  not  to  be  cowed  by  all  the  generations  of 
Osborne ;  rallying  instantly,  he  replied  to  the  bnll^ing  look  of 
his  father,  with  another  so  indicative  of  resolution  and  defiance, 
that  the  elder  man  quailed  in  his  turn,  and  looked  away.  He 
felt  that  the  tussle  was  coming.  Mrs.  Ha^istonn,  let  me 
take  you  down  to  dinner,"  he  said.  Give  your  arm  to  Miss 
Swartz,  George,"  and  they  marched. 

Miss  Swartz,  I  love  Amelia,  and  we've  been  engaged  al- 
most all  our  lives,"  Osborne  said  to  his  partner ;  and  during  all 
the  dinner,  George  rattled  on  with  a  volubility  which  surprised 
himself,  and  made  his  father  doubly  nervous  for  the  fight  which 
was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  ladies  were  gone. 

The  difference  between  the  pair  was,  that  while  the  father 
was  violent  and  a  bully,  the  son  had  thrice  the  nerve  and 
courage  of  the  parent,  and  could  not  merely  make  an  attack, 
but  resist  it ;  and  finding  that  the  moment  was  now  come  when 
the  contest  between  him  and  his  father  was  to  be  decided,  he 
took  his  dinner  with  perfect  coolness  and  appetite  before  the 
engagement  b^an.  Old  Osborne,  on  the  contrary,  was  ner- 
vous, and  drank  much.  He  floundered  in  his  conversation  with 
tJie  ladies,  his  neighbors :  Geoi^'s  coolness  only  rendering  him 
more  angry.  It  made  him  half  mad  to  see  the  calm  way  in 
wbidi  George,  flapping  his  napkin,  and  with  a  swa^ering  bow, 
opened  the  door  for  the  ladies  to  leave  the  room ;  and  filling 
himself  a  glass  of  wine,  smacked  it,  and  looked  his  father  fViU 
in  tiie  face,  as  if  to  say,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Guard,  fire  first." 
The  old  man  also  took  a  supply  of  ammunition,  but  his  decanter 
clinked  against  the  glass  as  he  tried  to  fill  it. 

After  giving  a  great  heave,  and  with  a  purple  choking  face, 
he  then  began.  How  dare  you,  sir,  mention  that  person's 
name  before  Miss  Swartz  to-day,  in  my  drawing-room  ?  I  ask 
you,  sir,  bow  dare  you  do  it?" 

"  Stop,  sir,"  sa^'s  Greorge,  "  don't  say  dare,  sir.  Dare  isn't 
a  word  to  be  used  to  a  Captain  in  the  British  Army." 

I  shall  say  what  I  like  to  my  son,  sir.    I  can  cut  him  off 
with  a  shilling  if  I  like.    I  can  make  him  a  b^gar  if  I  like.  I 
say  what  I  like,"  the  elder  said. 

"  I'm  a  gentleman  though  I  ctm  your  son,  sir,"  George  an- 
swered hanghtil}'.  Any  communications  which  you  have  to 
njake  to  me,  or  any  orders  which  you  may  please  to  give,  I  beg 
may  be  couched  in  that  kind  of  language  which  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  hear." 

Whenever  the  lad  assumed  his  haughty  manner,  it  always 
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created  either  great  awe  or  great  irritadon  in  the  parent.  Old 
Osborne  stood  in  secret  terror  of  his  son  as  a  better  gentle- 
man than  himself ;  and  perhaps  my  readers  may  have  remarked 
in  their  experience  of  this  Vanity  Fair  of  ours,  that  there  is  no 
cliaracter  which  a  low-minded  man  so  much  mistrasts,  as  that 
of  a  gentleman. 

My  father  didn't  give  me  the  education  you  have  had,  nor 
the  advantages  3'ou  have  had,  nor  the  money  you  have  had.  If 
I  had  kept  the  company  strnie  folki  have  had  through  my  means^ 
perhaps  my  son  wouldn't  have  any  reason  to  brag,  sir,  of  his 
superiority  and  West  End  airs  (these  words  were  uttered  in  the 
elder  Osborne's  most  sarcastic  tones) .  But  it  wasn't  consid- 
ered the  part  of  a  gentleman,  in  my  time,  for  a  man  to  insult 
his  father.  If  I'd  done  any  such  thing,  mine  would  have  kicked 
me  down  stairs,  sir." 

I  never  insulted  you,  sir.  I  said  I  begged  you  to  remem- 
ber your  son  was  a  gentleman  as  well  as  yourself.  I  know  very 
well  that  you  give  me  plenty  of  money,"  said  Greorge  (fingering 
a  bundle  of  notes  which  he  had  got  in  the  morning  fVom  Mr. 
Chopper).  Yon  tell  it  me  often  enough,  sir.  There's  no  fear 
of  my  forgetting  it." 

I  wish  you'd  remember  other  things  as  well,  sir,"  the  sire 
answered.  I  wish  you'd  remember  that  in  this  house  —  so 
long  as  you  choose  to  honor  it  with  your  company^  Captain  — 
I'm  the  master,  and  that  name,  and  that  that — that  you  —  that 
Isay-" 

'*That  what,  sir?"  Geoi^e  asked,  with  scarcely  a  sneer, 
filling  another  glass  of  claret. 

 ! "  burst  out  his  father  with  a  screaming  oath  — 

that  the  name  of  those  Sedle3's  never  be  mentioned  here,  sir 
—  not  one  of  the  whole  damned  lot  of  'em,  sir." 

It  wasn't  I,  sir,  that  introduced  Miss  Sedley's  name.  It 
was  my  sisters  who  spoke  ill  of  her  to  Miss  Swartz ;  and  by 
Jove  I'll  defend  her  wherever  I  go.  Nobody  shall  speak  lightly 
of  that  name  in  my  presence.  Our  family  has  done  her  quite 
enough  injury  already,  I  think,  and  may  leave  off  reviling  her 
now  she's  down.  I'll  shoot  any  man  but  j-ou  who  says  a  word 
against  her." 

"  Go  on,  sir,  go  on,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  his  eyes  start- 
ing out  of  his  head. 

''  Go  on  about  what,  sir?  about  the  way  in  which  we've 
treated  that  angel  of  a  girl?  Who  told  me  to  love  her?  It  was 
your  doing.  I  might  have  chosen  elsewhere,  and  looked  higher, 
perhaps,  than  your  society :  but  I  obeyed  you.    And  now  that 
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her  heart's  mine  you  give  me  orders  to  fling  it  away,  and  punish 
her,  kill  her  perhaps  —  for  the  faults  of  other  people.  Ifs  a 
shame,  by  Heavens,"  said  Greorge,  working  himself  up  into 
passion  and  enthusiasm  as  he  proceeded,  to  play  at  fast  and 
loose  with  a  young  girFs  affections  —  and  with  such  an  angel 
as  that — one  so  superior  to  the  people  amongst  whom  she 
lived,  that  she  might  have  excited  envy,  only  she  was  so  good 
and  gentle,  that  it's  a  wonder  anybody  dared  to  hate  her.  If  I 
desert  her,  sir,  do  you  suppose  she  forgets  me  ?  " 

I  ain't  going  to  have  any  of  this  dam  sentimental  non- 
sense and  humbug  here,  sir,"  the  fatlier  cried  out.  There 
shall  be  no  beggar-marriages  in  my  family.  If  you  choose  to 
fling  away  eight  thousand  a  year,  which  3'ou  may  have  for  the 
asking,  you  msiy  do  it :  but  by  Jove  you  take  your  pack  and 
walk  out  of  this  house,  sir.  Will  you  do  as  I  teU  you,  once  for 
all,  sir,  or  will  3'ou  not?" 

"  Marry  that  mulatto  woman?"  Oeorge  said,  pulling  up  his 
shirt-collars.  I  don't  like  the  color,  sir.  Ask  the  black  that 
sweeps  opposite  Fleet  Market,  sir.  I'm  not  going  to  marr}'  a 
Hottentot  Venus." 

Mr.  Osborne  pulled  frantically  at  the  cord  by  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  summon  the  butler  when  he  wanted  wine  —  and 
almost  black  in  the  face,  ordered  that  functionary  to  call  a  coach 
for  Captain  Osborne. 

"  I've  done  it,"  said  George,  coming  into  the  Slaughters'  an 
hour  afterwards,  looking  very  pale. 
"  What,  my  boy?"  says  Dobbin. 

George  told  what  had  passed  between  his  father  and  him- 
self. 

I'll  msLTry  her  to-morrow,"  he  said  with  an  oath.  "  I  love 
her  more  every  day,  Dobbin." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  BfARRlAGE  AND  PART  OF  A  HONEYMOON. 

Enemies  the  most  obstinate  and  courageous  can't  hold  out 
against  starvation ;  so  the  elder  Osborne  felt  himself  prett}'  easy 
about  his  adversary  in  the  encounter  we  have  just  described  ; 
and  as  soon  as  George's  supplies  fell  short,  confidently  expected 
his  unconditional  submission.    It  was  unlucky,  to  be  sure,  that 
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the  lad  should  have  secured  a  stock  of  provisions  on  the  very 
day  when  the  first  encounter  took  place  ;  but  this  relief  was  only 
temporary,  old  Osborne  thought,  and  would  but  delay  Geoi^e's 
surrender.  No  communication  passed  between  father  and  son 
for  some  days.  The  former  was  sulky  at  this  silence,  but  not 
disquieted ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  knew  where  he  could  put  the 
screw  upon  George,  and  only  waited  the  result  of  that  operation. 
He  told  the  sisters  the  upshot  of  the  dispute  between  them,  but 
ordered  them  to  take  no  notice  of  the  matter,  and  welcome 
George  on  his  return  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  His  cover 
was  laid  as  usual  every  da}',  and  perhaps  the  old  gentleman 
rather  anxiously  expected  him  ;  but  he  never  came.  Some  one 
inquired  at  the  Slaughters*  regarding  him,  where  it  was  said  that 
he  and  his  friend  Captain  Dobbin  had  left  town. 

One  gusty,  raw  day  at  the  end  of  April,  —  the  rain  whipping 
the  pavement  of  that  ancient  street  where  the  old  Slaughters' 
Coffee-house  was  once  situated,  —  George  Osborne  came  into 
the  coffee-room,  looking  very  haggard  and  pale;  although 
dressed  rather  smartlj'  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  a 
neat  buff  waistcoat  of  the  fashion  of  those  d&ys.  Here  was  his 
friend  Captain  Dobbin,  in  blue  and  brass  too,  having  aban- 
doned the  military  frock  and  French-grey  trousers,  which  were 
the  usual  coverings  of  his  lanky  person. 

Dobbin  had  been  in  the  coffee-room  for  an  hour  or  more. 
He  had  tried  all  the  papers,  but  could  not  read  them.  He  had 
looked  at  the  clock  many  scores  of  times ;  and  at  the  street, 
where  the  rain  was  pattering  down,  and  the  people  as  they 
clinked  by  in  pattens,  left  long  i*efleetion6  on  the  shining  stone : 
he  tattooed  at  the  table  :  he  bit  his  nails  most  completely,  and 
nearly  to  the  quick  (he  was  accustomed  to  ornament  his  great 
big  hands  in  this  way) :  he  balanced  the  teaspoon  dexterously 
on  the  milk  jug;  upset  it,  <&c.,  &e. ;  and  in  fact  showed  those 
signs  of  disquietude,  and  practised  those  desperate  attempts  at 
amusement,  which  men  are  accustomed  to  employ  when  very 
anxious,  and  expectant,  and  perturbed  in  mind. 

Some  of  his  comrades,  gentlemen  who  used  the  room,  joked 
him  about  the  splendor  of  his  costume  and  his  agitation  of  man- 
ner. One  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  be  married?  Dobbin 
laughed,  and  said  he  would  send  his  acquaintance  (Major  Wag- 
staff  of  tlic  Engineers)  a  piece  of  cake  when  that  event  took 
place.  At  length  Captain  Osborne  made  his  appearance,  very 
smartly  dressed,  l)ut  very  pale  and  agitated  as  we  have  said. 
He  wipeil  his  pale  face  with  a  large  yellow  bandanna  pocket- 
handkerchief  that  was  prodigiously  scented.    He  shook  hands 
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with  Dobbin,  looked  at  the  clock,  aud  told  John,  the  waiter,  to 
bring  him  some  cura^oa.  Of  this  cordial  he  swallowed  off  a 
couple  ol'  glasses  with  nervous  eagerness.  His  friend  asked 
with  sotte  interest  about  his  health. 

Couldn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  till  daylight,  Dob,"  said  he. 
Infernal  headache  aud  fever.    Grot  up  at  nine,  and  went 
down  to  ihe  Hummums  for  a  bath.    I  say.  Dob,  1  feel  just  as 
I  did  on  the  morning  I  went  out  with  Ro<^et  at  Quebec." 

"So  do  1,"  William  responded.  "I  was  a  deuced  deal 
more  nervous  than  you  were  that  morning.  You  made  a  fa- 
mous breakfast,  I  remember.    Eat  something  now." 

You're  a  good  old  fellow,  Will.  Til  drink  your  health,  old 
boy,  and  farewell  to  —  " 

"  No,  no ;  two  glasses  are  enough,"  Dobbin  interrupted  him. 
"  Here,  take  away  the  liqueurs,  John.  Have  some  cayenne- 
pepper  with  your  fowl.  Make  haste  though,  for  it  is  time  we 
were  there." 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  from  twelve  when  this  brief  meet- 
ing aud  colloquy  took  place  between  the  two  captains.  A 
coach,  into  which  Captain  Osborne's  ser\'ant  put  his  master's 
desk  and  dressing-case,  had  been  in  waiting  for  some  time ;  and 
into  this  the  two  gentlemen  hurried  under  an  umbrella,  and  the 
valet  mounted  on  the  box,  cursing  the  rain  and  the  dampness 
of  the  coachman  who  was  steaming  beside  him.  We  shall 
find  a  better  trap  than  this  at  the  church-door,"  says  he ; 
''tliafs  a  comfort"  And  the  carriage  drove  on,  taking  the 
road  down  Piccadilly,  where  Apsley  House  and  St.  George's 
Hospital  wore  red  jackets  still ;  where  there  were  oil-lamps ; 
where  Achilles  was  not  yet  bom ;  nor  the  Pimlico  arch  raised ; 
nor  the  hideous  equestrian  monster  which  pervades  it  and  the 
neighborhood; — and  so  they  drove  down  by  Brompton  to  a 
certain  chapel  near  the  Fulham  Road  there. 

A  chariot  was  in  waiting  with  four  horses ;  likewise  a  coach 
of  the  kind  called  glass  coaches.  Only  a  very  few  idlers  were 
collected  on  account  of  the  dismal  rain. 

"  Hang  it ! "  said  George,  I  said  only  a  pair." 
M}'  master  would  have  four,"  said  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley's 
servant,  who  was  in  waiting ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Osborne's  man 
agreetl  as  they  followed  George  and  William  into  the  church, 
that  it  was  a  "  reg'lar  shabby  turn  hout;  and  with  scarce  so 
much  as  a  breakfast  or  a  wedding  favior." 

"  Here  you  are,"  said  our  old  friend,  Jos  Sedley,  coming 
forward.  You're  five  minutes  late,  Geoi^e,  my  boy.  What 
a  day,  eh  ?   Demmy,  it's  like  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
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season  in  Bengal.  Bat  joq'II  find  mj  carriage  is  water-tight. 
Come  along,  my  mother  and  Emmy  at'e  in  the  vestr}  ." 

Jos  Sedley  was  splendid.  He  was  fatter  than  ever.  His 
shirt-collars  were  higher;  his  face  was  redder;  his  shirt-iVill 
flaunted  gorgeously  out  of  his  variegated  waistcoat.  Varnished 
hoots  were  not  invented  as  yet ;  hut  the  Hessians  on  his  beau- 
tiful legs  shone  so,  that  the}*  most  have  been  the  identical  pair 
in  which  the  gentleman  in  the  old  picture  used  to  shave  himself; 
and  on  his  light  green  coat  there  bloomed  a  fine  wedding  favor, 
like  a  great  white  spreading  mi^olia. 

In  a  word,  George  had  thrown  the  great  cast.  He  was 
going  to  be  married.  Hence  his  pallor  and  nervousness  —  his 
sleepless  night  and  agitation  in  the  morning.  I  have  heard 
people  who  have  gone  through  the  same  thing  own  to  the  same 
•  emotion.  After  three  or  four  ceremonies,  you  get  accustomed 
to  it,  no  doubt ;  but  the  first  dip,  everybody  allows,  is  awfti I. 

The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  brown  silk  pelisse  (as  Captain 
Dobbin  has  since  informed  me),  and  wore  a  straw  bonnet  with 
a  pink  ribbon  ;  over  the  bonnet  she  had  a  veil  of  white  ChantiUy 
lace,  a  gift  from  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley,  her  brother.  Captain 
Dobbin  himself  had  asked  leave  to  present  her  with  a  gold 
chain  and  watch,  which  she  sported  on  this  occasion ;  and  her 
mother  gave  hpr  her  diamond  brooch  —  almost  the  only  trinket 
which  was  left  to  the  old  lad}'.  As  the  service  went  on,  Mrs. 
Sedley  sat  and  whimpered  a  great  deal  in  a  pew,  consoled  by 
the  Irish  maid-servant  and  Mrs.  Clapp  from  the  lodgings.  Old 
Sedley  would  not  be  present.  Jos  acted  for  his  father,  giving 
away  the  bride,  whilst  Captain  Dobbin  stepped  up  as  grooms- 
man to  his  friend  G^eorge. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  church  besides  the  oflUciating  per- 
sons and  the  small  marriage  pait}'  and  their  attendants.  The 
two  valets  sat  aloof  superciliously.  The  rain  came  rattling 
down  on  the  windows.  In  the  intervals  of  the  service  you  heard 
it,  and  the  sobbing  of  old  Mrs.  Sedley  in  the  pew.  The  parson's 
tones  echoed  sadly  through  the  empty  walls.  Oslwme's  "I 
will "  was  sounded  in  very  deep  bass.  Emmj-'s  response  came 
fluttering  up  to  her  lips  from  her  heart,  but  was  scarcely  heard 
by  anyl)ody  except  Captain  Dobbin. 

When  the  service  was  completed,  Jos  Sedley  came  forward 
and  kissed  his  sister,  the  bride,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
months  —  George's  look  of  gloom  had  gone,  and  he  seemed 
quite  prond  and  radiant.  It's  your  turn,  William,"  8a3-s  he, 
putting  his  hand  fondly  upon  Dobbin's  shoulder ;  and  Dobbin 
went  up  and  touched  Amelia  on  the  cheek. 
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Then  they  went  into  the  vestry  and  signed  the  register. 
"  God  bless  you,  Old  Dobbin,"  George  said,  grasping  hitti  by 
the  hand,  with  something  very  like  Ihoisture  glistening  in  his 
eyes.  William  replied  only  by  nodding  his  head.  His  heart 
was  too  full  to  say  much. 

*^  Write  directly,  and  come  down  as  soon  as  you  can,  you 
know,"  Osborne  said.  After  Mrs.  Sedley  had  taken  an  hysteri- 
cal adieu  of  her  daughter,  the  pair  went  off  to  the  carriage. 
"  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  little  devils,"  George  cried  to  a  small 
crowd  of  damp  urchins,  that  were  hanging  about  the  chapel- 
door.  The  rain  dmve  into  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  faces  as 
they  passed  to  the  chariot.  The  ix>stilion8'  favors  draggled  on 
their  dripping  jackets.  The  few  children  made  a  dismal  c*heer, 
as  the  carriage,  splaying  mud,  drove  away. 

.William  Dobbin  stood  in  the  church-porch,  looking  at  it,  a 
queer  figure.  The  small  crew  of  spectators  jeered  him.  He 
was  not  thinking  about  them  or  their  laughter. 

Come  home  and  have  some  tiffin,  Dobbin,"  a  voice  cried 
behind  him  ;  as  a  pudgy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
honest  fellow's  reverie  was  interrupted.  But  the  Captain  had 
no  heart  to  go  a  feasting  with  Jos  Sedley.  He  put  the  weep- 
ing old  lady  and  her  attendants  into  the  carriage  along  with 
Jos,  and  left  them  without  any  farther  words  passing.  This 
carriage,  too,  drove  away,  and  the  urchins  gave  another  sarcas- 
tical  cheer. 

Here,  you  little  beggars,"  Dobbin  said,  giving  some  six- 
pences amongst  them,  and  then  went  off  b}-  himself  through  the 
vain.  It  was  all  over.  They  were  married,  and  happy,  he 
pra\'ed  God.  Never  since  he  was  a  boy  had  he  felt  so  miser- 
able and  so  lonely.  He  k>nged  with  a  heart-sick  yearning  for 
the  first  few  days  to  be  over,  that  he  might  see  her  again. 

Some  ten  days  after  the  above  ceremony,  three  young  men 
of  our  acquaintance  were  enjo3ing  that  beautiful  pros}>ect  of 
bow  windows  oh  the  one  side  and  blue  sea  on  the  other,  which 
Brighton  affords  to  the  traveller.  Sometimes  it  is  towards  the 
ocean  —  smiling  with  countless  dimples,  speckled  with  white 
sails,  with  a  hundred  bathing-machines  kissing  the  skirt  of  his 
blue  garment — that  the  Londoner  looks  enraptured:  some- 
times, on  the  contrar3%  a  lover  of  human  nature  rather  than  of 
prospects  of  any  kind,  it  is  towards  the  bow  windows  that  he 
turns,  and  that  swarm  of  human  life  which  they  exhibit.  From 
one  issue  the  notes  of  a  piano,  which  a  young  lady  in  ringlets 
practises  six  hours  daily,  to  the  delight  of  the  fellow-lodgers : 
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at  another,  lovely  Polly,  the  nursemaid,  may  be  seen  dandling 
Master  Omnium  in  her  arms :  whilst  Jacob,  his  papa,  is  behel(l 
eating  prawns,  and  dev(^ng  the  "Times"  for  breakfast,  at 
the  window  below.  Yonder  are  the  Misses  Leery,  who  are 
looking  out  for  the  young  officers  of  the  heavies,  who  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  pacing  the  cliff ;  or  again  it  is  a  Cit}^  man,  with  a 
nautical  turn,  and  a  telescope,  the  size  of  a  six-pounder,  who 
has  his  instrument  pointed  seawards,  so  as  to  command  every 
pleasure-boat,  herring-boat,  or  bathing-machine  that  comes  to, 
or  quits,  the  shore,  &c.,  &c.  But  have  we  any  leisure  for  a 
description  of  Brighton? — for  Brighton,  a  dean  Naples  with 
genteel  lazzaroni  —  for  Brigliton,  that  always  looks  brisk,  gay, 
and  gaudy,  like  a  harlequin's  jacket  —  for  Brighton,  which  used 
to  be  seven  hours  distant  from  London  at  the  time  of  our  stor3* ; 
which  is  now  only  a  hundred  minutes  off ;  and  which  may  ap- 
proach who  knows  how  much  nearer,  unless  Joinville  comes 
and  untimely  bombards  it? 

"  What  a  monstrous  fine  girl  that  is  in  the  lodgings  over  the 
millinei-'s,"  one  of  these  three  promenaders  remarked  to  the 
other ;  "  Gad,  Crawley,  did  you  see  what  a  wink  she  gave  me 
as  I  passed  ?  " 

"Don't  break  her  heart,  Jos,  you  rascal,"  said  another. 
"  Don't  trifle  with  her  affections,  you  Don  Juan ! " 

"  Get  away,"  said  Jos  Sedley,  quite  pleased,  and  leering  up 
at  the  maid-servant  in  question  with  a  most  killing  ogle.  Jos 
was  even  more  splendid  at  Brighton  than  he  had  been  at  his 
sister's  marriage.  He  had  brilliant  under-waistcoats,  any  one 
of  which  would  have  set  up  a  moderate  buck.  He  sported  a 
military  frock-coat,  ornamented  with  frogs,  knobs,  black  but- 
tons, and  meandering  embroidery.  He  had  aflTected  a  military 
appearance  and  habits  of  late ;  and  he  walked  with  his  two 
friends,  who  were  of  that  profession,  clinking  his  boot-spurs, 
swaggering  prodigiously,  and  shooting  death-glances  at  all  the 
servant-girls  who  were  worthy  to  be  slain. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  boys^  till  the  ladies  return?"  the  buck 
asked.  The  ladies  were  out  to  Rottingdean  in  his  carriage  on 
a  drive. 

"  Let's  have  a  game  at  billiards,"  one  of  his  friends  said  — 
the  tall  one«  with  lacquered  mustachios. 

"  No,  dammy ;  no.  Captain,"  Jos  replied,  rather  alarmed. 
"  No  billiards  to-day,  Crawley,  my  boy  ;  yesterday  was  enough." 

"  You  play  very  well,"  said  Crawley,  laughing.  "  Don't  he, 
Osborne?    How  well  he  made  that  five  stroke,  eh?" 

"  Famous,"  Osborne  said.    "Jos  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow  at 
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billiards,  and  at  eveiything  else,  too.  I  wish  there  were  any 
tiger-hunting  about  here ;  we  might  go  and  kill  a  few  before 
dinner.  (There  goes  a  fine  girl  I  what  an  ankle,  eh,  Jos?) 
Tell  us  that  story  about  the  tiger-hunt,  and  the  way  you  did 
for  him  in  the  jungle  —  it's  a  wonderful  story  that,  Crawley.*' 
Here  George  Osborne  gave  a  yawn.  It's  rather  slow  work," 
said  he,  ^*  down  here  ;  what  shall  we  do?  " 

*'  Shall  we  go  and  look  at  some  horses  that  Snaffler's  just 
brought  from  Lewes  fair?"  Crawley  said. 

Suppose  we  go  and  have  some  jellies  at  Dutton's,"  said 
the  rogue  Jos,  willing  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  "  Dev- 
ilish fine  gal  at  Dutton's." 

Suppose  we  go  and  see  the  Lightning  come  in,  it's  just 
about  time?"  George  said.  This  advice  prevailing  over  the 
stables  and  the  jelly,  they  turned  towards  the  coach-offlce  to 
witness  the  Lightning's  arrival. 

As  they  passed,  they  met  the  carriage — Jos  Sedley's  open 
carriage,  with  its  magnificent  armorial  l»earing8  —  that  splendid 
conveyance  in  which  he  used  to  drive  about  at  Cheltenham, 
majestic  and  solitar}',  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  hat  cocked  ; 
or,  more  happ}',  with  ladies  b}-  his  side. 

Two  were  in  the  carriage  now :  one  a  little  person,  with  light 
hair,  and  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion ;  the  other  in  a 
brown  silk  pelisse,  and  a  straw  bonnet  with  pink  ribbons,  with 
a  rosy,  round,  happy  face,  that  did  you  good  to  behold.  She 
checked  the  carriage  as  it  neared  the  three  gentlemen,  after 
which  exercise  of  authority  she  looked  rather  nervous,  and  then 
began  to  blush  most  absurdly.  We  have  had  a  delightful 
drive,  George,"  she  said,  "and  —  and  we're  so  glad  to  come 
back ;  and,  Joseph,  don't  let  him  be  late." 

Don't  be  leading  our  husbands  into  mischief,  Mr.  Sedley, 
you  wicked,  wicked  man  you,"  Rebecca  said,  shaking  at  Jos  a 
pretty  little  finger  covered  with  the  neatest  French  kid  glove. 
No  billiards,  no  smoking,  no  naughtiness  !  " 

My  dear  Mrs.  Crawley  —  Ah  now !  upon  my  honor !  "  was 
all  Jos  could  ejaculate  byway  of  reply ;  but  he  managed  to  fall 
into  a  tolerable  attitude,  with  his  head  lying  on  his  shoulder, 
grinning  upwards  at  his  victim,  with  one  hand  at  his  back, 
which  he  supported  on  his  cane,  and  the  other  hand  (the  one 
with  the  diamond  ring)  fumbling  in  his  shirt-frill  and  among  his 
under-waistcoats.  As  the  carriage  drove  off  he  kissed  the 
diamond  hand  to  the  fair  ladies  within.  He  wished  all  Chel- 
tenham, all  Chowringhee,  all  Calcutta,  could  see  him  in 
that  position,  waving  his  hand  to  such  a  beauty,  and  in  com- 
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pany  with  such  a  famous  buck  as  Rawdon  Crawley  of  the 
Guards. 

Our  young  bride  and  bridegroom  had  chosen  Brighton  as  the 
place  where  they  would  pass  the  first  few  days  after  their  mar- 
riage ;  and  having  engaged  apartments  at  the  Ship  Inn,  enjoyed 
themselves  there  in  great  comfort  and  quietude,  until  Jos  pres- 
ently joined  them.  Nor  was  he  the  only  companion  they  fouod 
there.  As  they  were  coming  into  the  Hotel  from  a  sea-side 
walk  one  afternoon,  on  whom  should  they  light  but  Rebecoa 
and  her  husband.  The  recognition  was  immediate.  Rebecca 
flew  into  the  arms  of  her  dearest  friend.  Crawley  and  Osborne 
shook  hands  together  cordially  enough:  and  Beck}',  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  hours,  found  means  to  make  the  latter  for- 
get that  little  unpleasant  passage  of  words  which  had  happened 
between  them.  *^Do  you  remember  the  last  time  we  met  at 
Miss  Crawley's,  when  I  was  so  rude  to  you,  dear  Captain  Os- 
borne? I  thought  you  seemed  careless  about  dear  Amelia. 
It  was  that  made  me  angry  :  and  so  peit :  and  so  unkind :  and 
so  ungrateful.  Do  forgive  me ! "  Rebecca  said,  and  she  held 
out  her  hand  with  so  frank  and  winning  a  grace,  that  Osborne 
could  not  but  take  it.  B}'  humbly  and  frankl}'  acknowledging 
3'ourself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  there  is  no  knowing,  m^-  son,  what 
good  3'ou  may  do.  I  knew  once  a  gentleman  and  .very  worthy 
practitioner  in  Vanit}'  Fair,  who  used  to  do  little  wrongs  to  his 
neighltors  on  purpose,  and  in  order  to  apologize  for  them  in 
an  open  and  manly  way  afterwards  —  and  what  ensued?  Mj 
friend  Crocky  Doyle  was  liked  everywhere,  and  deemed  to  be 
rather  impetuous  —  but  the  honestest  fellow.  Beckj^'s  humility 
passed  for  sincerity  with  George  Osborne. 

These  two  young  couples  had  plenty  of  tales  to  relate  to  each 
other.  The  marriages  of  either  were  discussed ;  and  their 
prospects  in  life  canvassed  with  the  greatest  frankness  and  in- 
terest on  both  sides.  George's  marriage  was  to  be  made  known 
to  his  father  by  his  friend  Captain  Dobbin  ;  and  3'oung  Osborne 
trembled  rather  for  the  result  of  that  communication.  Miss 
Crawley,  on  whom  all  Rawdon's  hopes  depended,  still  held 
out.  Unable  to  make  an  entry  into  her  house  in  Park  Lane, 
her  affectionate  nephew  and  niece  had  followed  her  to 
Brighton,  where  they  had  emissaries  continually  planted  at 
her  door. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  Rawdon's  friends  who  are 
always  about  our  door,"  Rebecca  said,  laughing.  Did  3*00 
ever  see  a  dun,  my  dear;  or  a  bailiff  and  his  man?  Two  of 
the  abominable  wretches  watched  all  last  week  at  the  green- 
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grocer's  opposite,  and  we  coald  not  get  away  until  Sunday.  If 
aunty  does  not  relent,  what  $hall  we  do  ?  '* 

Rawdon,  with  roars  of  laughter,  related  a  dozen  amusing 
anecdotes  of  his  duns,  and  Rebecca's  adroit  treatment  of  them. 
He  Towed  with  a  great  oath,  that  there  was  no  woman  in  Eu- 
rope who  could  talk  a  creditor  over  as  she  could.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  their  marriage,  her  practice  had  begun,  and  her 
husband  found  the  immense  value  of  such  a  wife.  They  had 
credit  in  plenty,  but  they  had  bills  also  in  abundance,  and 
labored  under  a  scarcity  of  ready  money.  Did  these  debt  dif- 
ficulties affect  Rawdon's  good  spirits?  No.  Everybody  in 
Vanity  Fair  must  have  remarked  how  well  those  live  who  are 
comfortabl}-  and  thoroughlj'  in  debt :  how  they  deny  themselves 
nothing ;  how  jolly  and  eas}'  they  are  in  their  minds.  Rawdon 
and  his  wife  had  the  very  best  apartments  at  the  inn  at  Brighton  ; 
the  landlord,  as  he  brought  in  the  first  dish,  bowed  before  them 
as  to  his  greatest  customers  :  and  Rawdon  abused  the  dinners 
and  wine  with  an  audacity  which  no  grandee  in  the  land  could 
surpass.  Long  custom,  a  manly  appearance,  faultless  boots 
and  clothes,  and  a  happy  fierceness  of  manner,  will  often  help 
a  man  as  much  as  a  great  balance  at  the  banker's. 

The  two  wedding  parties  met  constantly  in  each  other's 
apartments.  After  two  or  three  nights  the  gentlemen  of  an 
evening  had  a  little  piquet,  as  their  wives  sate  and  chatted 
apart.  This  pastime,  and  the  arrival  of  Jos  Sedley,  who  made 
his  appearance  in  his  grand  open  carriage,  and  who  played  a 
few  games  at  billiards  with  Captain  Crawley,  replenished  Raw- 
don's  purse  somewhat,  and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  that  ready 
money  for  which  the  greatest  spirits  are  sometimes  at  a  stand- 
still. 

So  the  three  gentlemen  walked  down  to  see  the  Lightning 
coach  come  in.  Punctual  to  the  minute,  the  coach  crowded  in- 
side and  out,  the  guard  blowing  his  accustomed  tune  on  the 
horn  —  the  Lightning  came  tearing  down  the  street,  and  pulled 
up  at  the  coach-office. 

••^  Hullo !  there's  old  Dobbin,"  George  cried,  quite  delighted 
to  see  his  old  friend  perched  on  the  roof ;  and  whose  promised 
visit  to  Brighton  had  been  delayed  until  now.  How  are  you, 
old  fellow?  Glad  jou're  come  down.  Emmy  11  be  delighted  to 
see  you,"  Osborne  said,  shaking  his  comrade  warmly  by  the 
hand  as  soon  as  his  descent  from  the  vehicle  was  effected  — 
and  then  he  added,  in  a  lower  and  agitated  voice, What's  the 
news?  Have  you  been  in  Russell  Square?  What  does  the 
governor  say  ?   Tell  me  everything." 
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Dobbin  looked  very  pale  and  grave.  "  I've  seen  your 
father,"  said  he.  How's  Amelia  —  Mrs.  George?  I'll  tell 
you  all  the  news  presently  :  but  I've  brought  the  great  news  of 
all :  and  that  is  —  " 

Out  with  it,  old  fellow,"  George  said. 
We're  ordered  to  Belgium.    All  the  army  goes  —  Guards 
and  alii    Heavytop's  got  the  gout,  and  is  mad  at  not  being  able 
to  move.    O'Dowd  goes  in  command,  and  we  embark  from 
Chatham  next  week." 

This  news  of  war  could  not  but  come  with  a  shock  upon  our 
lovers,  and  caused  all  these  gentlemen  to  look  very  serious. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

CAPTAIN  DOBBCN  PROCEEDS  ON  HIS  CANVASS. 

What  is  the  secret  mesmerism  which  friendship  possesses, 
and  under  the  operation  of  which  a  person  ordinarily  sluggish, 
or  cold,  or  timid,  becomes  wise,  active,  and  resolute,  in  an- 
other's behalf?  As  Alexis,  after  a  few  passes  from  Dr.  Elliot- 
son,  depises  pain,  reads  with  the  back  of  his  head,  sees  miles 
off,  looks  into  next  week,  and  performs  other  wonders,  of 
which,  in  his  own  private  normal  condition,  he  is  quite  in- 
capable ;  so  you  see,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  under  the 
magnetism  of  friendship,  the  modest  man  become  bold,  the  shy 
confident,  the  lazy  active,  or  the  impetuous  prudent  and  peaceful. 
What  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  that  makes  the  lawj'cr  eschew 
his  own  cause,  and  call  in  his  learned  brother  as  an  adviser? 
And  what  causes  the  doctor,  when  ailing,  to  send  for  his  rival, 
and  not  sit  down  and  examine  his  own  tongue  in  the  chimney 
glass,  or  write  his  own  prescription  at  his  study-table?  I  throw 
out  these  queries  for  intelligent  readers  to  answer,  who  know, 
at  once,  how  credulous  we  are,  and  how  sceptical,  how  soft 
and  how  obstinate,  how  firm  for  others  and  how  diffident  about 
ourselves:  meanwhile,  it  is  certain  that  our  friend  William 
Dobbin,  who  was  personally  of  so  complying  a  disposition  that 
if  his  parents  had  pressed  him  much,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  stepped  down  into  the  kitchen  and  married  the  cook,  and 
who,  to  further  his  own  interests,  would  have  found  the  most 
insuperable  difficulty  in  walking  across  the  street,  found  him- 
self as  busy  and  eager  in  the  conduct  of  Geoi^e  Osborne's 
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affiuTS,  as  the  most  selfish  tactician  could  be  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  own. 

Whilst  our  (Hend  George  and  his  young  wife  were  enjoying 
the  first  blushing  days  of  the  honeymoon  at  Brighton «  honest 
William  was  left  as  George's  plenipotentiary  in  London,  to 
transact  all  the  business  part  of  the  marriage.  His  duty  it  was 
to  call  upon  old  Sedley  and  his  wife,  and  to  keep  the  former 
in  good  humor:  to  draw  Jos  and  his  brother-in-law  nearer 
together,  so  that  Jos's  position  and  dignity,  as  Collector  of 
B^^ley  Wollah,  might  compensate  for  his  father's  loss  of 
station,  and  tend  to  reconcile  old  Osborne  to  the  alliance: 
and  finally,  to  communicate  it  to  the  latter  in  such  a  way  as 
should  least  irritate  the  old  gentleman. 

Now,  before  he  faced  the  head  of  the  Osborne  house  with 
the  news  which  it  was  his  dutj'  to  tell,  Dobbin  bethought  him 
that  it  would  be  politic  to  make  friends  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and,  if  possible,  have  the  ladies  on  his  side.  They  can't  be 
angrj'  in  their  hearts,  thought  he.  No  woman  ever  was  really 
aogry  at  a  romantic  marriage.  A  little  crying  out,  and  they 
must  come  round  to  their  brother ;  when  the  three  of  us  will 
lay  siege  to  old  Mr.  Osborne.  So  this  Machiavelian  captain 
of  infantry  cast  about  him  for  some  happy  means  or  stratagem 
by  which  he  could  gently  and  gradually  bring  the  Misses 
(^bome  to  a  knowledge  of  their  brother's  secret. 

By  a  little  inquiiy  regarding  his  mother's  engagements,  he 
was  pretty  soon  able  to  find  out  b}'  whom  of  her  ladyship's 
fHends  parties  were  given  at  that  season ;  where  he  would  be 
likely  to  meet  Osborne's  sisters ;  and,  though  he  had  that 
abhorrence  of  routs  and  evening  parties,  which  many  sensible 
men,  alas!  entertain,  he  soon  found  one  where  the  Misses 
Osborne  were;  to  be  present.  Making  his  appearance  at  the 
ball,  where  he  danced  a  couple  of  sets  with  both  of  them,  and 
was  prodigiously  polite,  he  actually  had  the  courage  to  ask 
Miss  Osborne  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation  at  an  early  hour 
the  next  day,  when  he  had,  he  said,  to  communicate  to  her 
news  of  the  very  greatest  interest. 

What  was  it  that  made  her  start  back,  and  gaze  upon  him 
for  a  moment,  and  then  on  the  gn)und  at  her  feet,  and  make 
as  if  she  would  faint  on  his  arm,  had  he  not,  by  opportunely 
h'eading  on  her  toes^  brought  the  3'oung  lady  back  to  self- 
oontrol  ?  Why  was  she  so  violently  agitated  at  Dobbin's  re- 
quest? This  can  never  be  known.  But  when  he  came  the 
next  day,  Maria  was  not  in  the  drawing-room  with  her  sister, 
and  Miss  Wirt  went  off  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the  latter, 
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and  the  Captain  and  Mise  Osborne  were  left  together.  They 

were  both  so  silent  that  the  tick-tock  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Ipfaige- 
nia  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  became  quite  ruddy  audible. 

What  a  nic*e  party  it  was  last  night,"  Miss  Osborne  «t 
length  began,  encouragingly;  and  —  and  how  you're  un- 
proved'in  your  dancing,  Captain  Dobbin.  Surely  somebody 
has  taught  you,"  she  added,  with  amiable  archness. 

You  should  see  me  dance  a  reel  with  Mrs.  Major  CDowd 
of  ours;  and  a  jig  —  did  you  ever  see  a  jig?  But  I  think 
anybody  could  dance  with  you^  Miss  Osborne,  who  dance  so 
weU." 

^^Is  the  Major's  lady  young  and  beautiful.  Captain?"  the 
fair  questioner  continued.  A!h,  what  a  terrible  thing  it  nunt 
be  to  be  a  soldier's  wife !  I  wonder  they  have  any  spirits  to 
dance,  and  in  these  dreadful  times  of  war^  too  I  O  Captais 
Dobbin,  I  tremble  sometimes  when  I  think  of  our  dearest 
Geoi*ge,  and  the  dangers  of  the  poor  soldier.  Are  there  many 
married  officers  of  the  — th,  Captain  Dobbin?" 

Upon  my  word,  she's  playing  her  hand  rather  too  openly," 
Miss  Wirt  thought ;  but  this  observation  is  merely  pareathetic, 
and  was  not  heard  through  the  crevice  of  the  door  at  which  the 
governess  uttered  it. 

One  of  our  young  men  is  just  married,"  Dobbin  said,  now 
coming  to  the  point.  It  was  a  very  old  attachment,  and  the 
young  couple  ^re  as  poor  as  church  mice." 

Oh,  how  delightful !  Oh,  how  romantic ! "  Miss  Osborne 
cried,  as  the  Captain  said  ^^old  attachment"  and  poor." 
Uer  sympathy  encouraged  him. 

^^The  finest  young  feUow  in  the  regiment,"  he  continued. 
Not  a  braver  or  handsomer  officer  in  the  army ;  and  such  a 
charming  wife  1  How  you  would  like  her !  how  you  wHl  like 
her  when  you  know  her,  Miss  Osborne."  The  young  lady 
thought  the  actual  moment  had  arrived,  and  that  Dobbiii's 
nervousness  which  now  came  on  and  was  visible  in  many 
twitchings  of  his  face,  in  his  manner  of  beating  the  ground 
with  bis  great  feet,  in  the  rapid  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  of 
his  frock-coat,  etc.  —  Miss  Osborne,  I  say,  thought  that  when 
he  had  given  himself  a  little  air,  he  would  unbosom  himself 
entirely,  and  prepared  eagerly  to  listen.  And  the  clock,  in 
the  altar  on  which  Iphigenia  was  situated,  beginning,  a<ler  a 
preparatory  convulsion,  to  toll  twelve,  the  mere  tolling  seemed 
as  if  it  would  last  until  one  —  so  prolonged  was  the  knell  to 
the  anxious  spinster. 

But  it's  not  about  marriage  that  I  came  to  speak  —  that  is 
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thftt  marriage  —  that  is  —  no,  I  mean  —  mj  dear  Miss  Osborne, 
Ws  aboQt  our  dear  ft'iend  George,"  Dobbin  said. 

About  George?"  she  said  in  a  tone  so  discomfited  that 
Mam  and  Miss  Wirt  laughed  at  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
and  eTen  that  abandoned  wretch  of  a  Dobbin  felt  inclined  to 
n»le  himself;  for  he  was  not  altc^ether  nnconscions  of  the 
state  of  affairs :  George  having  often  bantered  him  gracefblly 
aad  said,  Hang  it.  Will,  why  don't  3'ou  take  old  Jane? 
She'll  have  vou  if  you  ask  her.  I'll  bet  you  five  to  two  she 
wUL" 

"Yes,  about  Gwi^e,  then,"  he  continued.  "There  has 
been  a  difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Osborne.  And  I  re- 
gard him  so  much  —  for  you  know  we  have  been  like  brothers 
—  that  I  hope  and  pra}*  the  quaiTel  may  be  settled.  We  must 
go  abroad.  Miss  Osborne.  We  may  be  ordered  off  at  a  day's 
warning.  Who  knows  what  may  happen  in  the  campaign? 
Don't  be  agitated,  dear  Miss  Osborne ;  and  those  two  at  least 
should  part  friends." 

"There  has  been  no  quarrel.  Captain  Dobbin,  except  a 
little  usual  scene  with  papa,"  the  lad}'  said.  "We  are  ex- 
pecting George  back  daily.  What  papa  wanted  was  only  for 
his  good.  He  has  but  to  come  back,  and  I'm  sure  all  will  be 
well ;  and  dear  Rhoda,  who  went  away  from  here  in  sad  sad 
anger,  1  know  will  forgive  him.  Woman  forgives  but  too 
readily.  Captain." 

"  Such  an  angel  as  you  I  am  sure  would,"  Mr.  Dobbin  said, 
with  atrocious  astuteness.  "  And  no  man  can  pardon  himself 
for  giving  a  woman  pain.  What  would  you  feel,  if  a  man  were 
fiiithless  to  3'ou  ?  " 

"  I  should  perish  —  I  should  throw  myself  out  of  window  —  I 
should  take  poison  —  I  should  pine  and  die.  I  know  I  should," 
Miss  Osborne  cried,  who  had  nevertheless  gone  through  one  or 
two  affiurs  of  the  heart  without  any  idea  of  suicide. 

"And  there  are  others,"  Dobbin  continued,  "as  true  and 
SB  kind-hearted  as  yourself.  I'm  not  speaking  about  the  West 
Indian  heiress.  Miss  Osborne,  but  about  a  poor  girl  whom 
George  onoc  loved,  and  who  was  bred  from  her  childhood  to 
think  of  nobody  but  him.  I've  seen  her  in  her  poverty  uncom- 
plaining, broken-hearted,  without  a  fault.  It  is  of  Miss  Sedley 
1  speak.  Dear  Miss  Osborne,  can  your  generous  heart  quarrel 
with  your  brother  for  being  faithful  to  her?  Could  his  own 
conscience  ever  forgive  him  if  he  deserted  her?  Be  her  friend 
— she  alwa^'s  loved  yon  —  and  —  and  I  am  come  here  charged 
by  George  to  tell  you  that  he  holds  his  engagement  to  her  as 
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the  most  sacred  duty  he  has ;  and  to  entreat  you,  at  least,  to 
be  on  his  side." 

When  any  strong  emotion  took  possession  of  Mr.  Dobbin, 
and  after  the  first  word  or  two  of  hesitation,  he  could  speak 
with  perfect  fluency,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  eloquence  on 
this  occasion  made  some  impression  upon  the  lady  whom  he 
addressed. 

''Well,"  said  she,  *'this  is  —  most  surprising — most  pain- 
ful —  most  extraordinary'  —  what  will  papa  sjiy  ?  —  that  George 
should  fling  away  such  a  superb  establishment  as  was  offered 
to  him,  —  but  at  any  rate  he  has  found  a  \ery  brave  champion 
in  3'ou,  Captain  Dobbin.  It  is  of  no  use,  however,"  she  contin- 
ued, after  a  pause ;  ''  I  feel  for  poor  Miss  Sedle^',  most  certainly 
—  most  sincerely,  you  know.  We  never  thought  the  match  a 
good  one,  though  we  were  always  very  kind  to  her  here  —  very. 
But  papa  will  never  consent,  I  am  sure.  And  a  well-brought- 
up  young  woman,  you  know, — with  a  well-regulated  mind, 
must —  George  must  give  her  up,  dear  Captain  Dobbin,  indeed 
he  must." 

Ought  a  man  to  give  up  the  woman  he  loved.  Just  when 
misfortune  befell  her?"  Dobbin  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Dear  Miss  Osborne,  is  this  the  counsel  I  hear  from  ytw? 
My  dear  young  lady !  3'ou  must  befiiend  her.  He  can't  give 
her  up.  He  must  not  give  her  up.  Would  a  man,  think  you, 
give  you  up  if  you  were  poor?" 

This  adroit  question  touched  the  heart  of  Miss  Jane  Osborne 
not  a  little.  "  I  don't  know  whether  we  poor  girls  ought  to 
believe  what  you  men  say.  Captain,"  she  said.  *'  There  is  that 
in  woman's  tenderness  which  induces  her  to  believe  too  easily. 
I'm  afraid  you  are  cruel,  cruel  deceivei-s,"  —  and  Dobbin  cer- 
tainly thought  he  felt  a  pressure  of  the  hand  which  Miss  Osborne 
had  extended  to  him. 

He  dropped  it  in  some  alarm.  "Deceivers!"  said  he. 
"No,  dear  Miss  Osborne,  all  men  are  not;  your  bix>ther  is 
not;  George  has  loved  Amelia  Sedley  ever  since  they  were 
children ;  no  wealth  would  make  him  marry  any  but  her. 
Ought  he  to  forsake  her?    Would  30U  counsel  him  to  do  so?" 

What  could  Miss  Jane  sa}'  to  such  a  question,  and  with  her 
own  peculiar  views  ?  She  could  not  answer  it,  so  she  parried 
it  by  saying,  Well,  if  you  are  not  a  deceiver,  at  least  you  are 
vert/  minantic ; "  and  Captain  William  let  this  observation  pass 
without  challenge. 

At  length  when,  by  the  help  of  farther  polite  speeches,  he 
deemed  that  Miss  Osborne  was  sufficiently  prepared  to  receive 
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the  whole  news,  he  poured  it  into  her  ear.  "George  could  not 
give  np  Amelia  —  George  was  married  to  her"  —  and  then  he 
related  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage  as  we  know  them  al- 
ready :  how  the  poor  girl  would  have  died  had  not  her  lover  kept 
his  faith  :  how  Old  Sedley  had  refused  all  consent  to  the  match, 
and  a  license  had  been  got :  and  Jos  Sedley  had  come  from 
Cheltenham  to  give  away  the  bride:  how  they  had  gone  to 
Brighton  in  Jos's  charioi-and-four  to  pass  the  honeymoon :  and 
how  George  counted  on  his  dear  kind  sisters  to  befriend  him 
with  their  father,  as  women  —  so  true  and  tender  as  they  were 
—  assuredly  would  do.  And  so,  asking  permission  (readily 
granted)  to  see  her  again,  and  rightly  conjecturing  that  the 
news  he  had  brought  would  be  told  in  the  next  five  minutes  to 
the  other  ladies,  Captain  Dobbin  made  his  bow  and  took  his 
leave. 

He  was  scarcely  out  of  the  house  when  Miss  Maria  and 
^Ilss  Wirt  rushed  in  to  Miss  Osborne,  and  the  whole  wonderful 
secret  was  impaited  to  them  by  that  lady.  To  do  them  justice, 
neither  of  the  sisters  were  ver^'  much  displeased.  There  is 
something  about  a  runaway  match  with  which  few  ladies  can  be 
seriously  angry,  and  Amelia  rather  rose  in  their  estimation, 
from  the  spirit  which  she  had  displayed  in  consenting  to  the 
union.  As  they  debated  the  story,  and  prattled  about  it,  and 
wondered  what  papa  would  do  and  say,  came  a  loud  knock,  as 
of  an  avenging  thunder-clap,  at  the  door,  which  made  these 
conspirators  start.  It  roust  be  papa,  they  thought.  But  it  was 
not  he.  It  was  only  Mr.  Frederick  Bullock,  who  had  come 
from  the  City  according  to  appointment,  to  conduct  the  ladies 
to  a  flower-show. 

This  gentleman,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  kept  long  in 
ignorance  of  the  secret.  But  his  face,  when  he  heard  it,  showed 
an  amazement  which  was  ver^'  different  to  that  look  of  senti- 
mental wonder  which  the  countenances  of  the  sisters  wore. 
Mr.  Bullock  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  junior  partner  of  a 
wealthy  firm.  He  knew  what  mone^'  was,  and  the  value  of  it ; 
and  a  delightful  throb  of  ex[>ectation  lighted  up  his  little  eyes, 
and  caused  him  to  smile  on  his  Maria,  as  he  thought  that  by 
this  piece  of  folly  of  Mr.  George's,  she  might  be  worth  thirty 
thousand  pounds  more  than  he  had  ever  hoped  to  get  with  her. 

'•'Gad  !  Jane,"  said  he,  surveying  even  the  elder  sister  with 
some  interest,  Eels  will  be  sorry  he  cried  off.  You  may  be 
a  fifty  thousand  pounder  yet." 

The  sisters  had  never  thought  of  the  money  question  up  to 
that  moment,  but  Fred  Bullock  bantered  them  with  graceful 
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gayety  about  it  during  their  fbrenoon's  excursion ;  and  they 
had  risen  not  a  little  in  their  own  esteem  by  the  time  when,  the 
morning  amusement  over,  they  drove  back  to  dinner.  And  do 
not  let  m}'  respected  reader  exclaim  against  this  selfishness  as 
unnatural.  It  was  but  this  present  morning,  as  he  rode  on  the 
omnibus  from  Richmond  ;  while  it  changed  horses,  this  present 
chronicler*  being  on  the  roof,  marked  three  little  children  play- 
ing in  a  puddle  below,  very  dirty,  and  fHendly,  and  happy. 
To  these  three  presently  came  another  little  one.  Polfy" 
says  she,  ^^your  sister*s  got  a  penny"  At  which  the  children  got 
up  from  the  puddle  instantly',  and  ran  o<f  to  pay  their  court  to 
Peggy.  And  as  the  omnibus  drove  off  I  saw  Peggy  with  the 
infantine  pix>cession  at  her  tail,  marching  witii  great  dignity 
towards  the  stall  of  a  neighboring  lollipop-woman. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN  WmCH  MR.  OSBORNB  TAKES  DOWN  THE  FAMILT  BIBLE. 

So  having  prepared  the  sisters,  Dobbtn  hastened  away  to 
the  City  to  perform  the  rest  and  more  difficult  part  of  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken.  The  idea  of  facing  old  Osborne 
rendered  him  not  a  little  nervous,  and  more  than  once  he 
thought  of  leaving  the  }'oung  ladies  to  communicate  the  secret, 
which,  as  he  was  aware,  they  could  not  long  retain.  But  he 
had  promised  to  report  to  George  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  elder  Osborne  bore  the  intelligence  ;  so  going  into  the  City 
to  the  paternal  counting-house  in  Thames  Street,  he  despatched 
thence  a  note  to  Mr.  Osborne  begging  for  a  half-hour's  c*onver- 
sation  relative  to  the  affairs  of  his  son  George.  Dobbin's  mes- 
senger returned  from  Mr.  Osborne's  house  of  business,  with  tlie 
compliments  of  the  latter,  who  would  be  very  happy  to  see 
the  Captain  immediately,  and  away  accordingly  Dobbin  went 
to  confront  him. 

The  Captain,  with  a  half-guilty  secret  to  confess,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  a  painful  and  stormy  inteniew  before  him, 
entered  Mr.  OsboFne's  offices  with  a  most  dismal  countenance 
and  abashed  gait,  and,  passing  through  the  outer  room  where 
Mr.  Chopper  presided,  was  greeted  by  that  functionary  from 
his  desk  with  a  waggish  air  which  farther  discomfited  him. 
Mr.  Chopi)er  winked  and  nodded  and  pointed  his  pen  towards 
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his  patron's  door,  and  said,  You'll  find  the  governor  all  right," 
with  the  most  provoking  good-humor. 

Osborne  rose  too,  and  shook  him  heartil^^  b}  the  hand,  and 
said,  ^'How  do,  my  dear  bo^  ?"  with  a  cord ialit}' that  made 
poor  George's  ambassador  feel  doubly  guilty.  His  hand  lay  as 
if  dead  in  the  old  gentleman's  grasp.  He  felt  that  he,  Dobbin, 
was  noore  or  less  the  cause  of  all  that  had  happened.  It  was 
he  had  brought  back  George  to  AmeUa :  it  was  he  had  ap- 
plauded, encouraged,  transacted  almost  the  raamage  which 
he  was  come  to  reveal  to  George's  father :  and  the  latter  was 
receiving  him  with  smiles  of  welwme ;  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  calling  him  Dobbin,  my  dear  boy."  The  envoy 
had  indeed  good  reason  to  hang  his  head. 

Osborne  fully  believed  that  Dobbin  had  come  to  announce 
his  son's  surrender.  Mr.  Chopper  and  his  principal  were  talk- 
ing over  the  matter  between  George  and  his  father,  at  the  ver^' 
moment  when  Dobbin's  messenger  arrived.  Both  agreed  that 
Geoi^e  was  sending  in  his  submission.  Both  had  been  ex- 
pecting it  for  some  days  —  and  Lord !  Chopper,  what  a 
marriage  we'll  have ! "  Mr.  Osborne  said  to  his  clerk,  snapping 
his  big  fingei's,  and  jingling  all  the  guineas  and  shillings  in 
his  gi'eat  pockets  as  he  eyed  his  subordinate  with  a  look  of 
triumph. 

With  similar  operations  conducted  in  both  pockets,  and  a 
kwwing  jolly  air,  Osborne  i'vom  his  chair  regarded  Dobbin 
seated  blank  and  silent  opposite  to  him.  What  a  bumpkin 
he  is  for  a  Captain  in  the  army,"  old  Osborne  thought.  I 
wonder  George  hasn't  taught  him  better  manners." 

At  last  Dobbin  summoned  courage  to  begin.  Sir,"  said 
he,  I've  brought  you  some  very  grave  news.  I  have  been  at 
the  Horse  Guards  this  morning,  and  there's  no  doubt  that  our 
regiment  will  he  ortlered  abroad,  and  on  its  wa.y  to  Belgium 
before  the  week  is  over.  And  you  know,  sir,  that  we  shan't  be 
home  again  before  a  tussle  which  may  be  fatal  to  many  of  us." 

Osborne  looked  grave.      My  s  ,  tlie  regiment  will  do 

its  duty,  sir,  I  dare  sa}',"  he  said. 

The  French  are  very  strong,  sir,"  Dobbin  went  on.  "  The 
Russians  and  Austrians  will  he  a  long  time  l>efore  they  can 
bring  their  troops  down.  We  shall  have  the  first  of  the  fight, 
sir ;  and  depend  on  it  Bone}*  will  take  car€  that  it  shall  be  a 
hard  one." 

What  are  you  driving  at,  Dobbin?"  his  interlocutor  said, 
uneasy  and  with  a  scowl.  '^I  suppose  no  Briton's  afraid  of 
any  d  Frenchman,  hay?" 
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"  I  only  mean,  that  before  we  go,  and  considering  the  great 
and  certain  risk  that  hangs  over  eveiy  one  of  us  —  if  there  arc 
any  differences  between  you  and  George  —  it  would  be  as  well, 
sir,  that —  that  you  should  shake  hands  :  wouldn't  it?  Should 
an3'thing  hapi)en  to  hiin,  I  think  you  would  never  forgive  your- 
self if  you  hadn't  parted  in  charity."  • 

As  he  said  this,  poor  William  Dobbin  blushed  crimson,  and 
felt  and  owned  that  he  himself  was  a  traitor.  But  for  him, 
perhaps,  this  severance  need  never  have  taken  place.  Why 
had  not  George's  marriage  l>cen  delayed?  What  call  was 
there  to  press  it  on  so  eagerly?  He  felt  that  Geoi^  would 
have  parted  from  Amelia  at  an^'  rate  without  a  mortal  pang. 
Amelia,  too,  might  have  recovered  the  shock  of  losing  him.  It 
was  his  counsel  had  brought  al)out  this  marriage,  and  all  that 
was  to  ensue  IVom  it.  And  why  was  it?  Because  he  loveti 
her  so  much  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her  unhappy :  or 
because  his  own  sufferings  of  suspense  were  so  unendurable 
that  he  was  glad  to  crush  them  at  once  —  as  we  hasten  a  Ameral 
after  a  death,  or,  when  a  sepai*ation  from  those  we  love  is  im- 
minent, cannot  rest  until  the  parting  be  over. 

You  are  a  good  fellow,  William,"  said  Mr.  Osborne  in  a 
softened  voice  ;  and  me  and  George  shouldn't  part  in  anger, 
that  is  true.  Look  here.  I've  done  for  him  as  much  as  any 
father  ever  did.  He's  had  three  times  as  much  money  from 
me,  as  I  warrant  your  father  ever  gave  3'ou.  But  I  don't  brag 
about  that.  How  I've  toiled  for  him,  and  worked  and  em- 
ployed my  talents  and  energy,  /  won't  say.  Ask  Chopper. 
Ask  himself.  Ask  the  City  of  London.  Well,  I  propose  to 
him  such  a  marriage  as  an}*  nobleman  in  the  land  might  be 
proud  of  —  the  only  thing  in  life  I  ever  asked  him  —  and  he 
refuses  me.  Am  /  wrong?  Is  the  quarrel  of  my  making? 
What  do  I  seek  but  his  good,  for  which  I've  been  toiling  like  a 
convict  ever  since  he  was  born  ?  Nobod}'  can  sa}^  there's  any- 
thing selfish  in  me.  Let  him  come  back.  I  say,  here's  my 
hand.  I  say,  forget  and  forgive.  As  for  marrying  now,  it's 
out  of  the  (jucstion.  Let  him  and  Miss  S.  make  it  up,  and 
make  out  the  marriage  afterwards,  when  he  comes  back  a  Colo- 
nel ;  for  he  shall  be  a  Colonel,  by  G —  he  shall,  if  money  can 
do  it.  I'm  glad  you've  brought  him  round.  I  know  it's  you, 
Dobbin.  You've  took  him  out  of  many  a  scrape  before.  Let 
him  come.  /  shan't  be  hard.  Come  along,  and  dine  in  Russell 
Square  to-da}- :  both  of  you.  The  old  shop,  the  old  hour. 
You'll  find  a  neck  of  venison,  and  no  questions  asked." 

This  praise  and  confidence  smote  Dobbin's  heart  very  keenly. 
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Every  moment  the  colloquy  continued  in  thin  tone,  he  felt  more 
and  more  guilty.  Sir,"  said  he,  I  fear  you  deceive  yourself. 
I  am  sure  yoa  do.  George  is  much  too  high-minded  a  man 
ever  to  marry  for  mouey.  A  threat  on  your  part  that  you 
would  disinherit  him  in  ease  of  disobedience  would  onl}^  be  fol- 
lowed by  resistance  on  his." 

"  Why,  hang  it,  man,  yon  don't  call  offering  him  eight  or 
ten  thousand  a  year  threatening  him?^  Mr.  Osborne  said, 
with  still  provoking  good-humor.  'Gad,  if  Miss  S.  will  have 
me,  Tm  her  man.  /  ain*t  particular  about  a  shade  or  so  of 
tawnj'.^  And  the  old  gentleman  gave  his  knowing  grin  and 
coarse  laugh. 

You  forget,  sir,  previous  engagements  into  which  Captain 
Osborne  had  entered,"  the  ambassador  said,  gravely. 

**  What  engagements?  What  the  devil  do  you  mean?  You 
don't  mean,"  Mr.  Osborne  continued,  gathering  wrath  and  as- 
tonishment as  the  thought  now  first  came  upon  him;  '^3*00 

don*t  mean  that  he's  such  a  d  fool  as  to  be  still  hankering 

after  that  swindling  old  bankrupt's  daughter?  You've  not 
come  here  for  to  make  me  suppose  that  he  wants  to  many  her  f 
Marry  her^  that  tt  a  good  one.  My  son  and  heir  marry  a  beg- 
gar's girl  out  of  a  gutter.    D  him,  if  he  does,  let  him  buy 

a  broom  and  sweep  a  crossing.  She  was  alwa^'s  dangling  and 
ogling  after  him,  I  recollect  now ;  and  I've  no  doubt  she  was 
put  on  b}'  her  old  sharper  of  a  father."  • 

Mr.  Sedley  was  3'our  very  good  friend,  sir,"  Dobbin  in- 
terposed, almost  pleased  at  finding  himself  growing  m^vy, 
'^Time  was  3'ou  called  him  better  names  than  rc^ue  and 
swindler.  The  match  was  of  3'our  making.  George  had  no 
right  to  play  fast  and  loose  —  " 

Fast  and  loose  ! "  howled  out  old  Osborne.  Fast  and 
loose !  Wh\',  hang  me,  those  are  the  yery  words  my  gentle- 
man used  himself  when  he  gave  himself  airs,  last  Thursday-  was 
a  fortnight,  and  talked  about  the  British  army  to  his  fatlier  who 
made  him.  What,  it's  3'ou  who  have  been  a  setting  of  him  up  — 
is  it?  and  my  service  to  30U,  Captain,  It's  yon  who  want  to 
introduce  beggars  into  m3'  family-.  Thank  you  for  nothing. 
Captain.  Marr3'Aer  indeed  —  he,  he!  wh3*  should  he?  I  war- 
rant you  she'd  go  to  him  fast  enough  without." 

Sir,"  said  Dobbin,  starting  up  in  undisguised  anger;  "no 
man  shall  abuse  that  lady  in  my  hearing,  and  3'ou  least  of 
all." 

Oh,  you're  a  going  to  call  me  out,  are  3'ou?  Stop,  let  me 
ring  the  bell  for  pistols  for  two.    Mr.  George  sent  you  here  to 

15 
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insalt  his  father,  did  he?"  Osborne  said,  pulling  at  the  bell- 
cord. 

'•"Mr.  Osborne,"  said  Dobbin,  with  a  faltering  voice,  **ifs 
you  who  are  insulting  the  best  creature  in  the  world.  You  had 
best  spare  her,  sir,  for  she's  jour  son's  wife." 

And  with  this,  feeling  that  he  could  say  no  more,  Dobbin 
went  away,  Osborne  sinking  back  in  his  chair,  and  looking 
wildly  after  him.  A  clerk  came  in,  obedient  to  the  bell ;  and 
the  Captain  was  scarcely'  out  of  the  court  where  Mr.  Osborne's 
offices  were,  when  Mr.  Chopper  the  chief  clerk  came  rushing 
hatless  after  him. 

For  God's  sake,  what  is  it?"  Mr.  Chopper  said,  catching 
the  Captain  by  the  skirt.  *'The  governor's  in  a  fit.  What 
has  Mr.  George  been  doing?  " 

'*  He  married  Miss  Sedley  five  days  ago,"  Dobbin  replied. 
"  I  was  his  groomsman,  Mr.  Chopper,  and  you  must  stand  his 
friend." 

The  old  clerk  shook  his  head.  "  If  that's  your  news,  Cap- 
tain, it's  bad.    The  governor  will  never  forgive  him." 

Dobbin  begged  Chopper  to  report  progress  to  him  at  the 
hotel  where  he  was  stopping,  and  walked  off  moodily  west- 
wai-ds,  greatly  perturbed  as  to  the  past  and  the  ftiture. 

When  the  Russell  Square  family  came  to  dinner  that  even- 
ing, they  found  the  father  of  the  house  seated  in  his  usual 
place,  but  with  that  air  of  gloom  on  his  face,  which,  whenever 
it  appeared  there,  kept  the  whole  circle  silent.  The  ladies, 
and  Mr.  Bullock  who  dined  with  them,  felt  that  the  news  had 
been  communicated  to  Mr.  Osborne.  His  dark  looks  affected 
Mr.  Bullock  so  far  as  to  render  him  still  and  quiet :  but  he 
was  unusually  bland  and  attentive  to  Miss  Maria,  b}*  whom  he 
sat,  and  to  her  sister  presiding  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Miss  Wirt,  by  consequence,  was  alone  on  her  side  of  the 
l)oaid,  a  gap  being  \eft  between  her  and  Miss  Jane  Osborne. 
Now  this  was  George's  place  when  he  dined  at  home  ;  and  his 
cover,  as  we  said,  was  laid  for  him  in  exi>ectation  of  that  truant's 
return.  Nothing  occurred  during  dinner-time  except  smiling 
Mr.  Frederick's  flagging  confidential  whispers,  and  the  clinking 
of  plate  and  china,  to  intcn-upt  the  silence  of  the  repast.  The 
servants  went  about  stealthily  doing  their  duty.  Mutes  at 
funerals  could  not  look  more*^glum  than  the  domestics  of  Mr. 
Osborne.  The  neck  of  venison  of  which  he  had  invited  Dobbin 
to  partake,  was  carved  by  him  in  perfect  silence  ;  but  his  own 
share  went  away  almost  untasted,  though  he  drank  much,  and 
the  butler  assiduously  filled  his  glass. 
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At  last,  just  at  the  end  of  the  dinner,  his  eyes,  which  had 
been  staring  at  everybody  in  turn,  fixed  themselves  for  a  while 
upon  the  plate  laid  for  George.  He  pointed  to  it  presently 
with  his  left;  hand.  His  daughters  looked  at  him  and  did  not 
comprehend,  or  choose  to  comprehend,  the  signal ;  nor  did  the 
sen'ants  at  first  understand  it. 

Take  that  plate  away,*'  at  last  he  said,  getting  up  with  an 
oath  —  and  with  this  pushing  his  chair  back,  he  walked  into 
his  own  room. 

Behind  Mr.  Osborne's  dining-room  was  the  usual  apartment 
which  went  in  his  house  b}'  the  name  of  the  study ;  and  was 
sacred  to  the  master  of  the  house.  Hither  Mr.  Osborne  would 
retire  of  a  Sunday  forenoon  when  not  minded  to  go  to  church ; 
and  here  pass  the  morning  in  his  crimson  leather  chair,  reading 
the  |)aper.  A  couple  of  glazed  book-cases  were  here,  contain- 
ing standard  works  in  stout  gilt  bindings.  The  Annual 
Rq^ster,"  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  ''Blair's  Sermons," 
and  Hume  and  Smollett."  From  year's  end  to  3'ear's  end  he 
never  took  one  of  these  volumes  fVom  the  shelf ;  but  there  was 
no  member  of  the  family  that  would  dare  for  his  life  to  touch 
one  of  the  books,  except  upon  those  rare  Sunday  evenings 
when  there  was  no  dinner-part}^  and  when  the  great  scarlet 
Bible  and  Praj'er-book  were  taken  out  from  tlie  comer  where 
they  stood  beside  his  copy  of  the  Peerage,  and  the  servants 
being  rung  up  to  the  dining  parlor,  Osborne  read  the  evening 
service  to  his  family  in  a  loud  grating  pompous  voice.  Ko 
member  of  the  household,  child,  or  domestic,  ever  entered 
that  room  without  a  certain  terror.  Here  he  checked  the 
housekeeper's  accounts,  and  overhauled  the  butler's  cellar- 
book.  Hence  he  could  command,  across  the  clean  gravel 
eourt-yard,  the  back  entrance  of  the  stables  with  which  one  of 
his  bells  communicated,  and  into  this  yard  the  c*oachman  issued 
from  his  premises  as  into  a  dock,  and  Osborne  swore  at  him 
from  the  study  window.  Four  times  a  3'ear  Miss  Wirt  entered 
this  apartment  to  get  her  salary ;  and  his  daughters  to  receive 
their  quarterly  allowance.  George  as  a  bo}-  had  been  lioi-se- 
whipped  in  this  room  many  times ;  his  mother  sitting  sick  on 
the  stair  listening  to  the  cuts  of  the  whip.  The  boy  was 
scarcely  ever  known  to  cry  under  the  punishment;  the  poor 
woman  used  to  fondle  and  kiss  him  secretly,  and  give  him 
money  to  soothe  him  when  he  came  out. 

There  was  a  picture  of  the  family  over  the  mantel-piece, 
removed  thither  from  the  front  room  after  Mrs.  Osborne's 
death  —  Geoi^e  was  on  a  pony,  the  elder  sister  holding  him  up 
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a  bunch  of  flowers ;  the  younger  led  by  her  mother^s  hand  ;  all 
with  red  cheeks  and  large  red  months,  simpering  on  each  otiier 
in  the  approved  famil3'-ix)rtrait  manner.  The  mother  lay  un- 
dei^ound  now,  long  sinc*e  forgotten  —  the  sisters  and  brother 
had  a  hundred  different  interests  of  their  own,  and,  familiar 
still,  were  utterly  estranged  from  each  other.  Some  few  score 
of  years  afterwards,  when  all  the  parties  represented  are  grown 
old,  what  bitter  satire  there  is  in  those  flaunting  childish  family- 
portraits,  with  their  farce  of  sentiment  and  smiling  lies,  and 
innocence  so  self-conscious  and  self-satisfied.  Osborne's  own 
state  portrait,  with  that  of  his  great  silver  inkstand  and  arm- 
chair, had  taken  the  place  of  honor  in  the  dining-room,  vacated 
by  the  family-piece. 

To  this  study  old  Osborne  retired  then,  greatly  to  the  relief 
of  the  small  party  whom  he  left.  When  the  ser>'ant8  had  with- 
drawn, they  began  to  talk  for  a  while  volubly  but  very  low ; 
then  they  went  up  stairs  quietl} ,  Mr.  BuUoek  accompanying 
them  stealthily  on  his  creaking  shoes.  He  had  no  heart  to 
sit  alone  drinking  wine,  and  so  close  to  the  terrible  old  gentle- 
man in  the  study  hard  at  hand. 

An  hour  at  least  after  dark,  the  butler,  not  having  received 
an}'  summons,  ventured  to  tap  at  his  door  and  take  him  in  wax 
candles  and  tea.  The  master  of  the  house  sate  in  his  chair, 
pretending  to  rearl  the  paper,  and  when  the  servant,  placing 
the  lights  and  refreshment  on  the  table  by  him,  retired,  Mr. 
Osborne  got  up  and  locked  the  door  after  him.  This  time 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  matter ;  all  the  household  knew 
that  some  great  catastroi)he  was  going  to  happen  which  was 
likely  direly  to  affect  Master  George. 

In  the  large  shining  mahogany  escritoire  Mr.  Osborne  had  a 
drawer  especially  devoted  to  his  son's  affairs  and  papers.  Here 
he  kept  all  the  documents  relating  to  him  ever  since  he  had 
been  a  boy  :  here  were  his  prize  copj  -books  and  drawing-books, 
all  bearing  George's  hand,  and  that  of  the  master :  here  were 
his  fii-st  letters  in  large  i-ound  hand  sending  his  love  to  pajm 
and  mamma,  and  conveying  his  petitions  for  a  cake.  His  dear 
godpapa  Sedley  was  more  than  once  mentioned  in  them. 
Curses  quivered  on  old  Osborne's  livid  lips,  and  horrid  hatred 
and  disapijointment  writhed  in  his  heart,  as  looking  through 
some  of  these  papers  he  came  on  that  name.  They  were  all 
marked  and  docketed,  and  tied  with  red  tape.  It  was  — 
"From  Georgy,  requesting  5«.,  April  23,  18—;  answered, 
April  25," — or^'Geovgy  about  a  pony,  October  13,"  —  and 
so  forth.    In  another  packet  were  ''Dr.  S.'s  accounts"  — 
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"  G.*8  tailor's  bills  and  outfits,  drafts  on  me  by  G.  Osborne, 
jun.,"  &c.,  —  his  letters  from  the  West  Indies  —  his  agent's 
letters,  and  the  newspapers  containing  his  commissions :  here 
was  a  whip  he  ha^l  when  a  boy,  and  in  a  paper  a  locket  con- 
taining his  hair,  which  his  mother  used  to  wear. 

Turning  one  over  after  another,  and  musing  over  these 
memorials,  the  unhappy  man  passed  many  hours.  His  dearest 
vanities,  ambitious  hopes,  had  all  been  here.  What  pride  he 
had  in  his  boy !  He  was  the  handsomest  child  ever  seen. 
Everj'body  said  he  was  like  a  nobleman's  son.  A  royal  prin- 
cess bad  remarked  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  asked  his  name  in 
Kew  Gardens.  What  City  man  could  show  such  another? 
Oould  a  prince  iJave  been  better  cared  for?  Anything  that 
money  could  buy  had  been  Ms  son's.  He  used  to  go  down  on 
speech-days  with  four  horses  and  new  liveries,  and  scatter  new 
shillings  among  the  boys  at  the  school  where  George  was  : 
when  he  went  with  George  to  the  de[)6t  of  his  regiment,  before 
the  boy  embarked  for  Canada,  he  gave  the  officers  such  a 
dinner  as  the  Duke  of  York  might  have  sat  down  to.  Had  he 
ever  refused  a  bill  when  George  drew  one  ?  There  they  were  — 
paid  without  a  word.  Many  a  general  in  the  army  cpuldn't 
ride  the  horses  he  had  !  He  had  the  child  before  his  e^-es,  on  a 
hundred  different  days  when  he  remembered  George  —  after 
dinner,  when  he  used  to  come  in  as  bold  as  a  lord  and  drink 
off  his  glass  by  his  fathei-'s  side,  at  the  head  of  the  table  —  on 
the  pony  at  Brighton,  when  he  cleared  the  hedge  and  kept  up 
with  the  huntsman  —  on  the  day  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent  at  the  levee,  when  all  Saint  James's  couldn't 
produce  a  finer  3'oung  fellow.  And  this,  this  was  the  end  of  all ! 
—  to  many  a  banknipt  and  fly  in  the  face  of  duty  and  fortune ! 
What  humiliation  and  fur}' :  what  pangs  of  sickening  rage, 
balked  ambition  and  love ;  what  wounds  of  outraged  vanity, 
tenderness  even,  had  this  old  worldling  now  to  suffer  under ! 

Having  examined  these  papers,  and  pondered  over  this  one 
and  the  other,  in  that  bitterest  of  all  helpless  woe,  with  which 
miserable  men  think  of  happy  past  times  —  George's  father 
took  the  whole  of  the  documents  out  of  the  drawer  in  which  he 
had  kept  them  so  long,  and  locked  them  into  a  writing-box, 
which  he  tied,  and  sealed  with  his  seal.  Then  he  opened  the 
book-case,  and  took  down  the  great  red  Bible  we  have  spoken 
of — a  pompous  book,  seldom  looked  at,  and  shining  all  over 
.  with  gold.  There  was  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  represent- 
iug  Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac.  Here,  according  to  custom, 
Osborne  had  recordetl  on  the  fly-leaf,  and  in  his  laige  clerk-like 
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hand,  the  dates  of  his  marriage  and  his  wife's  death,  and  the 
births  and  Christian  names  of  his  children.  Jane  came  first, 
then  George  Sedle.y  Osborne,  then  Maria  Frances,  and  the  days 
of  the  christening  of  each.  Taking  a  pen,  he  careful!}'  obliter- 
ated George's  names  from  the  page ;  and  wlien  the  leaf  was 
quite  dry,  restored  tlie  volume  to  the  place  from  which  he  had 
moved  it.  Then  he  took  a  document  out  of  another  drawer, 
where  his  own  private  papers  were  kept ;  and  having  read  it, 
crumpled  it  up  and  lighted  it  at  one  of  the  candles,  and  saw  it 
burn  entirely  away  in  the  grate.  It  was  his  will ;  which  being 
burned,  he  sate  down  and  wrote  off  a  letter,  and  rang  for  his 
servant,  whom  he  charged  to  deliver  it  in  the  morning.  It  was 
morning  already' :  as  he  went  up  to  bed,  the  whole  house  was 
alight  with  the  sunshine  ;  and  the  birds  were  singing  among  the 
fresh  green  leaves  in  Russell  Square. 

Anxious  to  keep  all  Mr.  Osborne's  family  and  dep>endant8 
in  good  humor,  and  to  make  as  many  friends  as  possible  for 
George  in  his  hour  of  adversity,  William  Dobbin,  who  knew 
the  effect  which  good  dinners  and  good  wines  have  upon  the 
soul  of  man,  wrote  off  immediately  on  his  return  to  his  inn  the 
most  hospitable  of  invitations  to  Thomas  Chopper,  Esquire, 
begging  that  gentleman  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Slaughters' 
next  day.  The  note  reached  Mr.  Chopper  before  he  left  the 
City,  and  the  instant  reply  was,  that  ''Mr.  Chopper  presents 
his  respectful  compliments,  and  will  have  the  honor  and  pleas- 
ure of  waiting  on  Captain  D."  The  in^ntation  and  the  rough 
dratl  of  the  answer  were  shown  to  Mrs.  Chopper  and  her 
daughters  on  his  return  to  Somers'  Town  that  evening,  and 
they  talked  about  militaiy  gents  and  West  End  men  with  great 
exultation  as  the  famil}'  sate  and  partook  of  tea.  When  the 
girls  had  gone  to  rest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  discoursed  upon  the 
strange  events  which  were  occurring  in  the  governor's  family. 
Never  had  the  clerk  seen  his  principal  so  moved.  When  be 
went  in  to  Mr.  Osborne,  after  Captain  Dobbin's  departure,  Mr. 
Chopper  fo'and  his  chief  black  in  the  face,  and  all  but  in  a  fit : 
some  dreadful  quarrel,  he  was  qeitain,  had  occurred  between 
Mr.  O.  and  the  young  Captain.  Chopper  had  been  instructed 
to  make  out  an  account  of  all  sums  paid  to  Captain  Osborne 
within  the  last  three  years.  '*  And  a  precious  lot  of  money  he 
has  had  too,"  the  chief  clerk  said,  and  respected  his  old  and 
young  master  the  more,  for  the  lil^ral  wa}'  in  which  the  guineas 
had  been  flung  about.  The  dispute  was  something  about  Miss 
Scdley.  Mrs.  Chopper  vowed  and  declared  she  pitied  that 
poor  young  lady  to  lose  such  a  handsome  young  feUow  as 
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tiie  Capting.  As  the  daughter  of  an  unlucky  speculator,  who 
had  paid  a  very  shabby  diWdend,  Mr.  Chopper  had  no  great  re- 
gard for  Miss  Sedley.  He  respected  the  liouse  of  Osborne  before 
all  others  in  the  City  of  London :  and  his  hope  and  wish  was 
that  Captain  Geoi^  should  marry  a  nobleman's  daughter. 
The  clerk  slept  a  great  deal  sounder  than  his  principal  that 
night ;  and,  cuddling  his  children  after  breakfast  (of  which  he 
partook  with  a  very  hearty  appetite,  though  his  modest  cup  of 
life  was  only  sweetened  with  brown  sugar),  he  set  off  in  his 
best  Sunday  suit  and  fHlled  shirt  for  business,  promising  his 
admiring  wife  not  to  punish  Captain  D.'s  port  too  severely  that 
evening. 

Mr.  Osborne's  countenance,  when  he  arrived  in  the  Cit}'  at 
his  usual  time,  struck  tiiose  dependants  who  were  accustomed,  ' 
for  good  reasons,  to  watch  its  expression,  as  peculiarly  ghastly 
and  worn.  At  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Iliggs  (of  the  firm  of  Higgs 
Sl  Blatherwick,  solicitors,  Bedford  Row)  called  by  appointment, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  governor's  private  room,  and  closeted 
there  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  about  one  Mr.  Chopper 
received  a  note  brought  by  Captain  Dobbin's  man,  and  contain- 
ing an  enclosure  for  Mr.  Osborne,  which  the  cleric  went  in  and 
delivered.  A  short  time  afterwards  Mr.  Chopper  and  Mr. 
'Birch,  the  next  clerk,  were  summoned,  and  requested  to  witness 
a  paper.  I've  been  making  a  new  will,'*  Mr.  Osborne  said, 
to  which  these  gentlemen  appended  their  names  accordingl}*. 
No  conversation  passed.  Mr.  Higgs  looked  exceedinglj'  grave 
as  he  came  into  the  outer  rooms,  and  very  hanl  in  Mr.  Chop- 
per's face ;  but  there  were  not  any  explanations.  It  was  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Osborne  was  particularly  quiet  and  gentle  all 
day,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  augured  ill  from  his 
darkling  demeanor.  He  called  no  man  names  that  day,  and 
was  not  heard  to  swear  once.  He  left  business  early;  and 
before  going  away,  summoned  his  chief  clerk  once  more, 
and  having  given  him  general  instructions,  asked  him,  after 
some  seeming  hesitation  and  reluctance  to  speak,  if  he  knew 
whether  Captain  Dobbin  was  in  town  ? 

Chopper  said  he  believed  he  was.    Indeed  both  of  them 
knew  the  fact  perfectly. 

Osborne  took  a  letter  directed  to  that  officer,  and  giving  it 
to  the  clerk,  requested  the  latter  to  deliver  it  into  Dobbin's  own 
hands  immediately. 

Ajjd  now,  Chopper,"  8a3-s  he,  taking  his  hat,  and  with  a 
strange  look,  *'  my  mind  will  be  easy."  Exactly  as  the  clock 
struck  two  (there  was  no  doubt  an  appointment  between  the 
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pair),  Mr.  Frederick  Bullock  called,  and  he  and  Mr.  Osborne 
walked  away  together. 

The  Colonel  of  the — th  regiment,  in  which  Messieurs  Dobbin 
and  Osborne  had  companies,  was  an  old  General  who  had 
made  his  first  campaign  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  was  long 
since  quite  too  old  and  feeble  for  command ;  but  he  took  some 
interest  in  the  regiment  of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head,  and 
made  certain  of  bis  3'oung  officers  welcome  at  his  table,  a  kind 
of  hospitality  which  I  believe  is  not  now  common  amongst  his 
brethren.  Captain  Dobbin  was  an  especial  favorite  of  this 
old  General.  Dobbin  was  versed  in  the  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  could'  talk  about  the  great  Frederick,  and  the 
Empress  Queen,  and  their  wars,  almost  as  well  as  the  General 
himself,  wh{>  was  indifferent  to  the  triumphs  of  the  pi-esent  day, 
and  whose  heart  was  with  the  tacticians  of  fifty  years  back. 
This  officer  sent  a  summons  to  Dobbin  to  come  and  breakfast 
with  him,  on  the  morning  when  Mr.  Osborne  altered  his  will 
and  Mr.  Chopper  put  on  his  best  shirt-frill,  and  then  informed 
his  young  favorite,  a  couple  of  days  in  advance,  of  that  which 
they  were  all  expecting  —  a  marching  order  to  go  to  Belgium. 
The  order  for  the  regiment  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  would 
leave  the  Horse  Guards  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  as  transports 
were  in  plenty,  they  would  get  their  route  before  the  week  was 
over.  Recruits  had  come  in  during  the  stay  of  the  r^ment  at 
Chatham ;  and  the  old  General  hoped  that  the  regiment  which 
had  helped  to  l)eat  Montcalm  in  Canada,  and  to  rout  Mr. 
Washington  on  Long  Island,  would  prove  itself  worthy  of  its 
historical  reputation  on  the  oft-trodden  battle-grounds  of  the 
Low  Countries.  "  And  so,  my  good  friend,  if  you  have  any 
affaire  la"  said  the  old  General,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  with 
his  trembling  white  old  hand,  and  then  pointing  to  the  spot  of 
his  robe  de  chambre  under  which  his  heart  was  still  feebly  beat- 
ing, *'  if  you  have  any  PhilUs  to  console,  or  to  bid  farewell  to 
papa  and  mamma,  or  any  will  to  make,  I  recommend  you  to 
set  about  your  business  without  delay."  With  which  the  Gen- 
eral gave  his  young  friend  a  finger  to  shake,  and  a  good-natured 
nod  of  his  powdered  and  pig-tailed  head ;  and  the  door  being 
closed  upon  Dobbin,  sate  down  to  pen  a  poulei  (he  was  exceed- 
ingly vain  of  his  French)  to  Mademoiselle  Amt^naide  of  His 
Majesty's  Theatre. 

This  news  made  Dobbin  grave,  and  he  thought  of  our  friends 
at  Brighton,  and  then  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  that  Amelia 
was  always  the  tirst  thing  in  his  thoughts  (always  before  any- 
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body  —  before  father  and  mother,  sisters  and  duty  —  alway  s  at 
waking  and  sleeping  indeed,  and  all  day  long) ;  and  returning 
to  his  hotel,  he  sent  off  a  brief  note  to  Mr.  Osborne  acquainting 
him  with  the  information  which  he  had  received,  and  which 
might  tend  farther,  he  hoped,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
with  George. 

This  note,  despatched  by  the  same  messenger  who  had  car- 
ried the  invitation  to  Chopper  on  the  previpus  da}-,  ahirmed  the 
worth>'  clerk  not  a  little.  It  was  endosed  to  him,  and  as  he 
opened  the  letter  he  trembled  lest  the  dinner  should  be  put  otf 
on  which  he  was  calculating.  His  mind  was  inexpressibly  re- 
lieved when  he  found  that  the  envelope  was  only  a  reminder  for 
himself.  ('^I  shall  expect  you  at  half  past  five,*' Captain 
Dobbin  wrote.)  He  was  very  much  interested  about  his  em- 
ployer's family;  but,  qriie  vaulez-votisf  a  grand  dinner  was  of 
more  concern  to  him  than  the  affairs  of  any  other  mortal. 

Dobbin  was  quite  justified  in  repeating  the  General's  infor- 
mation to  any  officers  of  the  regiment  whom  he  should  see  in 
the  course  of  his  peregrinations ;  accordingly  he  imparted  it  to 
Ensign  Stubble,  whom  he  met  at  the  agent's,  and  who  —  such 
was  his  military  ardor  —  went  off  instantly  to  purchase  a  new 
sword  at  the  accoutrement-maker's.  Here  this  young  fellow, 
who,  though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  about  sixty-five 
inches  high,  with  a  constitution  naturally  rickety,  and  much 
impaired  by  premature  brandy-and- water,  had  an  undoubted 
courage  and  a  lion's  heart,  poised,  tried,  bent,  and  balanced  a 
weapon  such  as  he  thought  would  do  execution  amongst  French- 
men. Shouting  Ha,  ha !  "  and  stamping  his  little  feet  with 
tremendous  energy,  he  delivered  the  point  twice  or  thrice  at 
Captain  Dobbin,  who  parried  the  thinist  laughingly  with  his 
barolKX)  walking-stick. 

Mr.  Stubble,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  size  and  slender- 
ness,  was  of  the  Light  Bobs.  Ensign  Spooney,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  tall  youth,  and  belonged  to  (Captain  Dobbin's)  the  Gren- 
adier Company,  and  he  tried  on  a  new  bear-skin  cap,  under 
which  he  looked  savage  beyond  his  years.  Then  these  two 
lads  went  off  to  the  Slaughters',  and  having  ordered  a  famous 
clinner,  sate  down  and  wrote  off  letters  to  the  kind  anxious 
parents  at  home  — letters  fhll  of  love  and  heartiness,  and  pluck 
and  bad  spelling.  Ah  !  there  were  many  anxious  hearts  beat- 
ing through  England  at  that  time ;  and  mothers'  prayers  and 
tears  flowing  in  man}'  homesteads. 

Seeing  young  Stubble  engaged  in  composition  at  one  of  the 
coffee-room  tables  at  the  Slaughters',  and  the  tears  trickling 
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down  his  nose  on  to  the  paper  (for  the  yonngster  was  thinkiDg 
of  his  mamma,  and  that  he  might  never  see  her  again),  Dobbin, 
who  was  going  to  write  off  a  letter  to  George  Osborne,  re- 
lented, and  locked  up  his  desk.      Why  should  I?"  said  he. 

Let  her  have  this  night  happ3\  FU  go  and  see  my  parents 
early  in  the  morning,  and  go  down  to  Brighton  myself  to- 
morrow." 

So  he  went  up  ai^d  laid  his  big  hand  on  young  StabUe's 
shoulder,  and  backed  up  that  young  champion,  and  told  him  if 
he  would  leave  off  brandy-and-water  he  would  be  a  good  sol- 
dier, as  he  always  was  a  gentlemanly  good-hearted  fellow. 
Young  Stubble's  ej'es  brightened  up  at  this,  for  Dobbin  was 
greatly  respected  in  the  regiment,  as  the  best  officer  and  the 
cleverest  man  in  it. 

''Thank  you,  Dobbin,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his 
knuckles, I  was  just — just  telling  her  I  would.  And,  oh,  sir, 
she's  so  dam  kind  to  me."  The  water-pumps  were  at  work 
again,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  sofVhearted  Captain's  eyes 
did  not  also  twinkle. 

The  two  ensigns,  the  Captain,  and  Mr.  Chopper,  dined  to- 
gether in  the  same  box.  Chopper  brought  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Osborne,  in  which  the  latter  briefly  presented  his  complimentB 
to  Captain  Dobbin,  and  requested  him  to  forward  the  enclosed 
to  Captain  George  Osborne.  Chopper  knew  nothing  further ; 
he  described  Mr.  Osborne's  appearance,  it  is  true,  and  his  in- 
terview with  his  lawyer,  wondered  how  the  governor  had  sworn 
at  nobody,  and  —  especially  as  the  wine  circled  ronnd  — 
abounded  in  speculations  and  conjectures.  But  these  grew 
more  vague  wiUi  ever>'  glass,  and  at  length  became  perfectly 
unintelligible.  At  a  late  hour  Captain  Dobbin  put  his  guest 
into  a  hackney  coach,  in  a  hiccupping  state,  and  swearing  that 
he  would  be  the  kick  —  the  kick  —  Captain's  friend  for  ever  and 
ever. 

When  Captain  Dobbin  took  leave  of  Miss  Osborne  we  have 
said  that  he  asked  leave  to  come  and  pay  her  another  visit,  and 
the  spinster  expected  him  for  some  hours  the  next  da}',  when, 
perhaps,  had  he  come,  and  had  he  asked  her  that  question 
which  she  was  prepared  to  answer,  she  would  have  declared 
herself  as  her  brother's  friend,  and  a  reconciliation  might  have 
been  effected  between  George  and  his  angry  father.  But 
though  she  waited  at  home  the  Captain  never  came.  He  had 
his  own  affairs  to  pursue ;  his  own  parents  to  visit  and  console ; 
and  at  an  early  hour  of  the  da}'  to  take  his  place  on  the  Light- 
ning coach,  and  go  down  to  his  friends  at  Brighton.    In  the 
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course  of  the  day  Miss  Osborne  heard  her  father  give  orders 
that  that  meddling  scoandrel,  Captain  Dobbin,  should  never  be 
admitted  within  his  doors  again,  and  any  ho|>es  in  which  she 
Baay  have  indulged  privately  were  thus  abruptly  brought  to  an 
end.  Mr.  Frederick  Bullock  came,  and  was  particularly  affec- 
tionate to  Maria,  and  attentive  to  the  broken-spirited  old  gen- 
tleman. For  though  he  said  his  mind  would  be  easy,  the 
means  which  he  had  taken  to  secure  quiet  did  not  seem  to  have 
succeeded  as  yet,  and  the  events  of  the  past  two  days  had 
visibly  shattered  him. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN  WHICH  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  PERSONAGES  THINK  fTT  TO 
LEAVE  BRIGHTON. 

Conducted  to  the  ladies,  at  the  Ship  Inn,  Dobbin  assumed 
a  jovial  and  rattling  manner,  which  proved  that  this  young 
officer  was  becoming  a  more  consummate  hypocrite  every  day 
of  his  life.  He  was  trying  to  hide  his  own  private  feelings, 
first  upon  seeing  Mrs.  George  Osborne  in  her  new  condition, 
and  secondly  to  mask  the  apprehensions  he  entertained  as  to 
the  effect  which  the  dismal  news  brought  down  by  him  would 
certainly  have  upon  her. 

''It  is  m}'  opinion,  George,"  he  said,  "that  the  French 
Emperor  will  be  upon  us,  horse  and  foot,  before  three  weeks 
are  over,  and  will  give  the  Duke  such  a  dance  as  shall  make 
the  Peninsula  appear  mere  child's  play.  But  you  need  not  say 
that  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  you  know.  There  mayn't  be  any  fight- 
ing on  our  side  after  all,  and  our  business  in  Belgium  may  turn 
oat  to  be  a  mere  military  occupation.  Many  persons  think  so ; 
and  Brussels  is  full  of  fine  |)eople  and  ladies  of  fashion."  So 
it  was  agreed  to  represent  the  duty  of  the  British  army  in  Bel- 
gium in  this  harmless  light  to  Amelia. 

This  pk)t  being  arranged,  the  hypocritical  Dobbin  saluted 
Mrs.  George  Osborne  quite  gayly,  tried  to  pa}'  her  one  or  two 
compliments  relative  to  her  new  position  as  a  bride  (which 
compliments,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  exceedingly  clumsy 
and  hung  fire  wofully),  and  then  fell  to  talking  about  Brighton, 
and  tlie  sea-air,  and  the  gayeties  of  the  place,  and  the  beauties 
of  the  road  and  the  merits  of  the  Lightning"  coach  and 
horses,  —  all  in  a  manner  quite  incomprehensible  to  Amelia, 
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and  very  amusing  to  Rebecca,  wImv  wm  ipatehing  ^  Captain, 
as  indeed  she  watched  every'  one  near  whom  she  oaiiie« 

Little  Amelia,  it  must  be  owned,  had  rather  a  mean  opinioa. 
of  her  husband's  friend,  Captain  Dobbin.  He  lisped  —  he  wma 
very  plain  and  homek-looking :  and  exeeedinglj  awkward  and 
ungainly.  She  liked  him  for  his  attachment  to  her  husband 
(to  be  sure  there  was  very  little  merit  in  that),  and  she  thought 
George  was  most  generous  and  kind  in  extending  his  fHendship 
to  his  brother  officer.  George  had  mimicked  Dobbin's  lisp  and 
queer  manners  man}'  times  to  her,  though  to  do  him  justice,  he 
always  sjwke  most  highly  of  his  friend's  good  qualities.  In 
her  little  day  of  triumph,  and  not  knowing  him  intimately  as 
yet,  she  made  light  of  honest  William  —  and  he  knew  her  opin- 
ions of  him  quite  well,  and  acquiesced  in  them  very  humbly. 
A  time  came  when  she  knew  him  better,  and  changed  her  no- 
tions regarding  him  ;  but  that  was  distant  as  yet. 

As  for  Rel>ecea,  Captain  Dobbin  had  not  been  two  hours  in 
the  ladies'  compan}-  before  she  understood  his  secret  perfectly. 
She  did  not  like  him,  and  feared  him  privately;  nor  was  he 
very  much  prepossessed  in  her  favor.  He  was  so  honest,  that 
her  aits  and  cajoleries  did  not  affect  him,  and  he  shrank  from 
her  with  instinctive  repulsion.  And,  as  she  was  by  no  means 
so  far  superior  to  her  sex  as  to  be  above  jealous}*,  she  disliked 
him  the  more  for  his  adoration  of  Amelia.  Nevertheless,  she 
was  very  i*esi>ectfi]l  and  cordial  in  her  manner  towards  him. 
A  friend  to  the  Osbornes !  a  friend  to  her  dearest  benefoetors  I 
She  vowed  she  should  always  love  him  sincerely :  she  remem- 
bered him  quite  well  on  the  Vauxhall  night,  as  eke  told  Amelia 
archly,  and  she  made  a  little  fun  of  him  when  the  two  ladies 
went  to  dress  for  dinner.  Rawdon  Crawley  paid  scarcely  any 
attention  to  Dobbin,  looking  upon  him  as  a  good-natured  nin- 
compoop and  underbred  City  man.  Jos  patronized  him  with 
much  dignity. 

When  George  and  Dobbin  were  alone  in  the  latter^s  room, 
to  which  George  had  followed  him,  Dobbin  took  fVom  his  desk 
the  letter  which  he  had  l>een  charged  by  Mr.  Osborne  to  de- 
liver to  his  son.  "  It's  not  in  my  father's  handwriting,"  said 
George,  looking  rather  alarmed;  nor  was  it:  the  letter  was 
firom  Mr.  Osborne's  lawj-er,  and  to  the  following  effect:  — 

"  Bedford  Kow,  May  7,  1815. 
"  Sir,  —  I  am  commissioned  by  Mr.  Ogborne  to  inform  you,  that  he  abides 
by  the  determination  which  fie  before  expressed  to  you,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  marriage  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  contract,  he  ceases 
to  consider  you  henceforth  as  a  member  of  liis  family.  This  determina- 
tion  is  final  and  irrevocable. 
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"  Although  the  monfyg  expended  upon  you  hi  your  muiority,  and  the 
bills  which  you  have  drawn  upon  him  so  unsparingly  of  late  years,  far  ex- 
ceed in  amount  the  sum  to  which  you  are  entitled  in  your  own  right  (being 
the  third  part  of  the  fortune  of  your  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Osborne,  and 
which  rererted  to  you  at  her  decease,  and  to  Miss  Jane  Osborne  and  Miss 
Maria  Frances  Osborne) ;  yet  I  am  instructed  by  Mr.  Osborne  to  say.  that 
he  waives  all  claim  upon  your  estate,  and  that  the  sum  of  2,000/.,  4  per 
cent  annuities,  at  the  value  of  the  day  (being  your  one-third  share  of  the 
sum  of  6,000/.),  shall  be  paid  over  to  yourself  or  your  agents  upon  your 
receipt  for  the  same,  by 

"  Your  obedient  Servt, 

"  S.  HiOGS. 

**  P.S.  Mr.  Osborne  desires  me  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  he  declines  to 
receive  any  messages,  letters,  or  communications  from  you  on  this  or  any 
other  subject." 

"  A  pretty  way  you  have  managed  the  affair,"  said  Greorge, 
looking  savagely  at  William  Dobbin.  Look  there,  Dobbin," 
and  he  flung  over  to  the  latter  his  parent's  letter.    *'  A  beggar, 

by  Jove,  and  all  in  consequence  of  my  d-  d  sentimentality. 

Why  couldn't  we  have  waited?  A  ball  might  have  done  for 
me  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  m&y  still,  and  how  will  Emmy 
be  bettered  by  being  left  a  beggar's  widow  ?  It  was  all  your 
doing.  You  were  never  easy  until  you  had  got  me  married 
and  ruined.  What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  with  two  thousand 
pounds  ?  Such  a  sum  won't  last  two  ^'ears.  I've  lost  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  Crawley  at  cards  and  billiards  since  I've  been 
down  here.  A  pretty  manager  of  a  man's  matters  you  are,  for- 
sooth." 

There's  no  denying  that  the  position  is  a  hard  one,"  Dob- 
bin replied,  after  reading  over  the  letter  with  a  blank  counte- 
nance ;  "  and  as  you  say,  it  is  partly  of  my  making.  There 
are  some  men  that  wouldn't  mind  changing  with  you"  he 
added,  with  a  bitter  smile.  How  many  captains  in  the  regi- 
ment have  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  fore,  think  you  ?  You 
must  live  on  your  pay  till  your  father  relents,  and  if  you  die, 
you  leave  3'our  wife  a  hundred  a  year." 

"  Do  you  suppose  a  man  of  m}'  habits  can  live  on  his  pay 
and  a  hundred  a  year?"  Geoi*ge  cried  out  in  great  anger. 

Yon  must  be  a  fool  to  talk  so,  Dobbin.  How  the  deuce  am 
I  to  keep  up  my  position  in  the  world  u[)on  such  a  pitiftil  pit- 
tance? I  can't  change  my  habits.  I  must  have  my  comforts, 
/wasn't  brought  up  on  porridge,  like  MacWhirter,  or  on  pota- 
toes, like  old  O'Dowd.  Do  you  expect  ray  wife  to  take  in 
soldiers'  washing,  or  ride  after  the  I'egiment  in  a  baggage- 
wagon  ?  " 
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''Well,  well,"  said  Dobbin,  stOl  good-naturedlv,  "  we'll  get 
her  a  better  conveyance.  But  trj*  and  remember  that  joii  are 
only  a  dethroned  prince  now,  George,  my  boy ;  and  be  quiet 
whilst  the  tempest  lasts.  It  won't  be  for  long.  Let  3'our 
name  be  mentioned  in  the  Gazette ,  And  I'll  engage  the  old 
father  relents  towards  3'ou." 

*'  Mentioned  in  the  Gazette/  "  George  answered.  "  And  in 
what  part  of  it?  Among  the  killed  and  wounded  returns,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  list,  very  likely." 

"Psha!  It  will  be  time  enough  to  cry  out  when  we  are 
hurt,"  Dobbin  said.  ''And  if  anything  happens,  you  know, 
George,  I  have  got  a  little,  and  I  am  not  a  marrying  man,  and 
I  shall  not  forget  my  godson  in  my  will,"  he  added,  with  a 
smile.  Whereu|>on  the  dispute  ended  —  as  many  scores  of 
such  conversations  between  Osborne  and  his  friend  had  con- 
cluded previously  —  by  the  former  declaring  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  being  angry  with  Dobbin  long,  and  forgiving  him 
very  generously  after  abusing  him  without  cause. 

1  say,  Becky,"  cried  Rawdon  Crawley  out  of  his  dressing- 
room  to  his  lad}',  who  was  attiring  herself  for  dinner  in  her  own 
chamber. 

"  What?"  said  Becky's  shrill  voice.  She  was  looking  over 
her  shoulder  in  the  glass.  She  had  put  on  the  neatest  and 
freshest  white  frock  imaginable,  and  with  bare  shoulders  and  a 
little  necklace,  and  a  light  blue  sash,  she  looked  the  image  of 
3'outhful  innocence  and  girlish  happiness. 

"  I  say,  what'll  Mrs.  O.  do,  when  O.  goes  out  with  the 
regiment?"  Crawle}'  said,  coming  into  the  room,  performing 
a  duet  on  his  head  with  two  huge  hisur-brushes,  and  looking 
out  from  under  his  hair  with  admiration  on  his  pretty  little 
wife. 

"  I  suppose  she'll  cry  her  eyes  out,"  Becky  answered.  "  She 
has  been  whimpering  half  a  dozen  times,  at  the  very  notion  of 
it,  already  to  me." 

Tou  don't  care,  I  suppose?"  Bawdon  said,  half  angry  at 
his  wife's  want  of  feeling. 

"  You  wretch !  don't  you  know  that  I  intend  to  go  with 
you,"  Becky  replied.  "Besides,  you're  different.  Y'ou  go  as 
General  Tufto's  aide-de-camp.  We  don't  belong  to  the  line," 
Mrs.  Crawley  said,  throwing  up  her  head  with  an  air  that  so 
enchanted  her  husband  that  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  it. 

*' Rawdon  dear  —  don't  3'ou  think — you'd  better  get  that 
—  money  from  Cupid,  before  he  goes?"  Becky  continued,  fix- 
ing on  a  killing  bow.    She  called  George  Osborne,  Cwpid. 
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She  had  flattered  him  about  his  good  looks  a  score  of  times 
akeady.  She  watched  over  him  kindl}'  at  ecarte  of  a  night 
when  he  would  drop  in  to  Rawdon's  quarters  for  a  half-hour 
before  bedtime. 

She  had  often  called  him  a  horrid  dissipated  wretch,  and 
threatened  to  tell  Emmy  of  his  wicked  ways  and  naught}'  ex- 
travagant habits.  She  brought  his  cigar  and  lighte<i  it  for 
him ;  she  knew  the  effect  of  that  manoeuvre,  having  practised 
it  in  former  days  upon  Rawdon  Crawle}-.  He  thought  her  ga}', 
brisk,  arch,  distingu^e,  delightful.  In  their  little  drives  and 
dinners,  Beck}',  of  course,  quite  outshone  poor  Emm}',  who 
remained  very  mute  and  timid  while  Mrs.  Cmwlej'  and  her  hus- 
band rattled  away  together,  and  Captain  Crawley  (and  Jos 
after  he  joined  the  3'oung  married  people)  gobbled  in  silence. 

£mm3''s  mind  somehow  misgave  her  about  her  friend. 
Rebecca's  wit,  spirits,  and  accomplishments  troubled  her  with 
a  rueful  disquiet.  They  were  only  a  week  married,  and  here 
was  George  ali-eady  suffering  ennui,  and  eager  for  others' 
society  !  She  trembled  for  the  future.  How  shall  1  be  a  com- 
panion for  him,  she  thought,  —  so  clever  and  so  brilliant,  and 
1  such  a  humble  foolish  creature  ?  How  noble  it  was  of  him 
to  marry  me  —  to  give  up  everything  and  stoop  down  to  me  I 
I  ought  to  have  refused  him,  only  1  had  not  the  heart.  I  ought 
to  have  stopped  at  home  and  taken  care  of  poor  papa.  And 
her  neglect  of  her  parents  (and  indeed  there  was  some  founda- 
tion for  this  chaise  which  the  poor  child's  uneasy  conscience 
brought  against  her)  was  now  remembered  for  the  first  time, 
and  caused  her  to  blush  with  humiliation.  Oh !  thought  she, 
I  have  been  very  wicked  and  selfish  —  selfish  in  forgetting  them 
in  their  sorrows  —  selfish  in  forcing  George  to  marry  me.  I 
know  I'm  not  worthy  of  him  —  I  know  he  would  have  been 
happy  without  me  —  and  yet  —  I  tried,  1  tried  to  give  him  up. 

It  is  hard  when,  before  seven  days  of  marriage  are  over, 
such  thoughts  and  confessions  as  these  force  themselves  on  a 
little  bride's  mind.  But  so  it  was,  and  the  night  before  Dobbin 
came  to  join  these  3'oung  people  —  on  a  fine  brilliant  moonlight 
night  of  May  —  so  warm  and  balmy  that  the  windows  were 
flung  open  to  the  balcony,  from  which  Geoi^e  and  Mre.  Crawley 
were  gazing  upon  the  calm  ocean  spread  shining  Ik? fore  them, 
while  Rawdon  and  Jos  were  engaged  at  backgammon  within  — 
Amelia  couched  in  a  gi*eat  chair  quite  neglected,  and  watch- 
ing both  these  parties,  felt  a  despair  and  remorse  such  as 
were  bitter  companions  for  that  tender  lonely  soul.  Scarce  a 
week  was  past,  and  it  was  come  to  this !    The  future,  had  she 
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regarded  it,  offered  a  dismal  prospect ;  bat  Emmy  was  too  shy, 
so  to  speak,  to  look  to  that,  and  embark  alone  on  that  wide 
sea,  ami  unfit  to  navigate  it  without  a  guide  and  protector. 
1  know  Miss  Smith  has  a  mean  opinion  of  her.  But  how  many^ 
ray  dear  Madam,  are  endowed  with  your  prodigious  strength 
of  mind  ? 

'*Gad,  what  a  fine  night,  and  how  bright  the  moon  is!" 
Geoi^e  said,  with  a  puff  of  his  cigar,  which  went  soaring  up 
skywards. 

How  delicious  they  smell  in  the  open  air !  I  adore  them. 
Who'd  think  the  moon  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thonsand 
eight  hundred  and  foity-seven  miles  off?"  Becky  added,  gazing 
at  that  orb  with  a  smiie.  "  Isn't  it  clever  of  me  to  remember 
that?  Pooh !  we  learned  it  all  at  Miss  Pinkeilon's !  How  calm 
the  sea  is,  and  how  clear  everything.  I  declare  1  can  almost 
see  the  coast  of  France  !  "  and  her  bright  green  eyes  streamed 
out,  and  shot  into  the  night  as  if  they  could  see  through  it. 

Do  you  know  what  I  intend  to  do  one  morning?  "  she  said  ; 
"  I  find  I  can  swim  beautifull}',  and  some  day,  when  my  Aunt 
Crawley's  companion  —  old  Briggs,  you  know  —  you  remember 
her  —  that  hook-nosed  woman,  with  the  long  wisps  of  hair  — 
when  Briggs  goes  out  to  bathe,  I  intend  to  dive  under  her  awn- 
ing, and  insist  on  a  reconciliation  in  the  water.  Isn't  that  a 
stratagem  ?  " 

George  burst  out  laughing  at  the  idea  of  this  aquatic  meet- 
ing. What's  the  row  there,  3'ou  two?"  Rawdon  shouted  oat, 
rattling  the  box.  Amelia  was  making  a  fool  of  herself  in  an 
absurd  hysterical  manner,  and  retired  to  her  own  room  to 
whim[>er  in  private. 

Our  history  is  destined  in  this  chapter  to  go  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  very  irresolute  manner  seemingly,  and  having 
conducted  our  story  to  to-morrow  presently,  we  shall  immedi- 
ately again  have  occasion  to  step  back  to  yesterdaj',  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  tale  may  get  a  hearing.  As  you  behold  at  Her 
Majesty's  drawing-room,  the  ambassadors'  and  high  dignitaries' 
carriages  whisk  off  from  a  private  door,  while  Captain  Jones'^ 
ladies  are  waiting  for  their  fly  :  as  j'ou  see  in  the  Secretary'  of 
the  Treasury's  antechaml)er,  a  half-dozen  of  petitioners  waiting 
patiently  for  their  audience,  and  called  out  one  by  one,  when 
suddenly  an  Irish  member  or  some  eminent  personage  enters 
the  apartment,  and  instantly  walks  into  Mr.  Under-Secretary 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  people  present :  so  in  the  conduct  of  a 
tale,  the  romancer  is  obliged  to  exercise  this  most  partial  sort 
of  justice.    Although  all  the  little  incidents  must  be  heard,  ^  et 
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thej  most  be  pnt  off  when  the  great  events  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  snrely  such  a  circumstance  as  tliat  which  brought 
Dobbin  to  Brighton,  viz.,  the  ordering  out  of  the  Guartls  and 
the  line  to  Belgium,  and  the  mustering  of  the  allied  armies  in 
that  country  under  the  command  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  —  such  a  dignified  circumstance  as  that,  I  say,  was 
entitled  to  the  pas  over  all  minor  occurrences  whereof  tliis  his- 
tory is  composed  mainly,  and  hence  a  little  trifling  disarrange- 
ment and  disorder  was  excusable  and  becoming.  We  have  only 
now  advanced  in  time  so  far  beyond  Chapter  XXII.  as  to  have 
got  our  various  characters  up  into  their  dressing-rooms  before 
the  dinner,  which  took  place  as  usual  on  the  day  of  Dobbin's 
arrival. 

George  was  too  humane  or  too  much  occupied  with  the  tie 
of  his  neck-cloth  to  convey  at  once  all  the  news  to  Amelia  which 
his  comrade  had  brought  with  him  from  London.  He  came  into 
her  room,  however,  holding  the  attorney's  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  with  so  solemn  and  important  an  air  that  his  wife,  always 
ingeniously  on  the  watch  for  calamity,  thought  the  worst  was 
about  to  befall,  and  running  up  to  her  husband,  besought  her 
dearest  George  to  tell  her  everything  —  he  was  ordered 
abroad ;  there  would  be  a  battle  next  week  —  she  knew  there 
would. 

Dearest  George  parried  the  question  about  foreign  service, 
and  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head  said,  No,  Emmy ; 
it  isn't  that :  it's  not  myself  I  care  about :  it's  you.  1  have  had 
bad  news  from  ray  father.  He  refuses  any  commrfnication  with 
roe ;  he  has  flung  us  off ;  and  leaves  us  to  povert}-.  /  can 
rough  it  well  enough ;  but  you,  my  dear,  how  will  you  bear  it? 
lead  here."    And  he  handed  her  over  the  letter. 

Amelia,  with  a  look  of  tender  alarm  in  her  eyes,  listened  to 
her  noble  hero  as  he  uttered  the  above  generou6  sentiments, 
and  sitting  down  on  the  bed,  read  the  letter  which  Geoi^e  gave 
her  with  such  a  pompous  martyr-like  ait .  Her  face  cleared  up 
as  she  read  the  document,  however.  The  idea  of  sharing  pov- 
erty and  privation  in  company  with  the  beloved  object  is,  as  we 
have  before  said,  far  from  being  disagreeable  to  a  wann-hearted 
woman.  The  notion  was  actually  pleasant  to  little  Amelia. 
Then,  as  usual,  she  was  ashamed  of  herself  for  feeling  happy 
at  such  an  indecorous  moment,  and  checked  her  pleasure,  say- 
ing demurel}',  ''O  George,  how  your  poor  heart  must  bleed  at 
the  idea  of  being  separated  from  your  papa." 

It  does,"  said  George,  with  an  agonized  countenance. 

"But  he  can't  be  angry  with  you  long,"  she  continued. 
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Nobody  could,  Fm  sure.  He  must  forgive  you,  my  dearest, 
kindest  husband.  Oh,  I  shall  never  forgive  in}  self  if  he  does 
not." 

What  vexes  me,  my  poor  Emmy,  is  not  my  misfortune, 
but  yours,"  George  said.  "  1  don't  care  for  a  little  poverty; 
and  I  think,  without  vanitj  ,  Fve  talents  enough  to  make  my 
own  way." 

'*That  you  have,"  interposed  his  wife,  who  thought  that 
war  should  cease,  and  her  husband  should  be  made  a  general 
instantly. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  make  my  way  as  well  as  another,"  Osborne 
went  on  ;  *'  but  you,  my  dear  girl,  how  can  I  bear  your  being 
deprived  of  the  comforts  and  station  in  society  which  my  wife 
had  a  right  to  expect?  My  dearest  girl  in  barracks ;  the  wife 
of  a  soldier  in  a  marching  regiment ;  subject  to  all  sorts  of 
annoyance  and  privation  I    It  makes  me  miserable." 

Emmy,  quite  at  ease,  as  this  was  her  husband's  only  cause 
of  disquiet,  took  his  hand,  and  with  a  radiant  face  and  smile 
began  to  warble  that  stanza  fi*om  the  favorite  song  of  *' Wap- 
ping  Old  Stairs,"  in  which  the  heroine,  after  rebuking  her  Tom 
for  inattention,  promises  his  trousers  to  mend,  and  his  grog 
too  to  make,"  if  he  will  be  constant  and  kind,  and  not  forsake 
her.  "  Besides,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she 
looked  as  pretty  and  happ^-  as  any  young  woman  need,  "  isn't 
two  thousand  pounds  an  immense  deal  of  mone}',  George?" 

George  laughed  at  her  naivete ;  and  finally  they  went  down 
to  dinner,  Amelia  clinging  to  George's  arm,  still  warbling  the 
tune  of  Wapping  Old  Staire,"  and  more  pleased  and  light  of 
mind  than  she  had  been  for  some  days  past. 

Thus  the  repast,  which  at  length  came  off,  instead  of  being 
dismal,  was  an  exceedingly  brisk  and  merry  one.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  campaign  counteracted  in  George's  mind  the  de- 
pression occasioned  by  the  disinheriting  letter.  Dobbin  still 
kept  up  his  character  of  rattle.  He  amused  the  company  with 
accounts  of  the  army  in  Belgium,  where  nothing  but  letes  and 
gayety  and  fashion  were  going  on.  Then,  having  a  particular 
end  in  view,  this  dexterous  captain  proceeded  to  describe  Mrs. 
Major  O'Dowd  packing  her  own  and  her  Major's  wardrobe,  and 
how  his  best  epaulets  had  been  stowed  into  a  tea  canister,  whilst 
her  own  famous  yellow  turban,  with  the  bird  of  paradise  wrapped 
in  brown  paper,  was  locked  up  in  the  Major's  tin  cocked-hat 
case,  and  wondered  what  effect  it  would  have  at  the  French 
king's  court  at  Ghent,  or  the  great  military  balls  at  Brussels. 
Ghent !  Brussels ! "  cried  out  Amelia  with  a  sudden  shock 
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and  start.  **l8  the  regiment  ordered  away,  George,  —  is  it 
ordered  away  ?  "  A  look  of  terror  came  over  the  sweet  smiling 
face,  and  she  clung  to  George  as  b}*  an  instinct. 

Don't  be  afraid,  dear,"  he  said  good-naturedly ;  it  is  but 
a  twelve  hours*  passage.  It  won't  hurtjou.  You  shall  go, 
too,  Emmy." 

"  /  intend  to  go,"  said  Becky.  I'm  on  the  staff.  General 
Tufto  is  a  great  flirt  of  mine.    Isn't  he,  Rawdon?" 

Rawdon  laughed  out  with  his  usual  roar.  William  Dobbin 
flushed  up  quite  red:  She  can't  go,"  he  said  ;  think  of  the 
—  of  the  danger,"  he  was  going  to  add ;  but  had  not  all  his 
conversation  during  dinner-time  tended  to  prove  there  was 
none  ?    He  became  very  conftised  and  silent. 

"  I  must  and  will  go,"  Amelia  cried  with  the  greatest  spirit ; 
and  Geoi^e,  applauding  her  resolution,  patted  her  under  the 
chin,  and  asked  all  the  persons  present  if  they  ever  saw  such  a 
termagant  of  a  wife,  and  agreed  that  the  lady  should  bear  him 
compan}*.  "  We'll  have  Mrs.  O'Dowd  to  chaperon  you,"  he 
said.  What  cared  she  so  long  as  her  husband  was  near  her? 
Thus  somehow  the  bitterness  of  a  parting  was  juggled  awa}-. 
Though  war  and  danger  were  in  store,  war  and  danger  might 
not  befall  for  months  to  come.  There  was  a  respite  at  any 
rate,  which  made  the  timid  little  Amelia  almost  as  happy  as  a 
Ibll  reprieve  would  have  done,  and  which  even  Dobbin  owned 
in  his  heart  was  veiy  welcome.  For,  to  be  permitted  to  see 
her  was  now  the  greatest  privilege  and  hope  of  his  life,  and  he 
thought  with  himself  secretly  how  he  would  watch  and  protect 
her.  I  wouldn't  have  let  her  go  if  I  had  been  manned  to  her, 
he  thought  But  George  was  the  master,  and  his  fViend  did 
not  think  fit  to  remonstrate. 

Putting  her  arm  round  her  fViend's  waist,  Rebecca  at  length 
carried  Amelia  off  from  the  dinner-table  where  so  much  business 
of  importance  had  been  discussed,  and  left  the  gentlemen  in  a 
highly  exhilarated  state,  drinking  and  talking  very  gajly. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Rawdon  got  a  little  family-note 
from  his  wife,  which,  although  he  crumpled  it  up  and  burnt  it 
instantly  in  the  candle,  we  had  the  good  luck  to  read  over 
Rebecca's  shoulder.  **  Great  news,"  she  wrote.  "  Mrs.  Bute 
is  gone.  Get  the  money  from  Cupid  to-night  as  he'll  be  off 
to-morrow  most  likely.  Mind  this. — R."  So  when  the  little 
company  was  about  adjourning  to  coflee  in  the  women's  apart- 
ment, Rawdon  touched  Osborne  on  the  elbow,  and  said  grace- 
fully, I  say,  Osboi  ne,  ray  boy,  if  quite  convenient,  I'll  trouble 
you  for  that  'ere  small  trifle."    It  was  not  quite  convenient,  but 
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nevertheless  George  gave  him  a  considerable  present  instalment 
in  bank-notes  from  his  pocket-book,  and  a  bill  on  his  agents  at 
a  week's  date,  for  the  remaining  sum. 

This  matter  arranged,  George,  and  Jos,  and  Dobbin,  held  a 
council  of  war  over  their  cigars,  and  agreed  that  a  general 
move  should  be  made  for  London  in  Jos's  open  carriage  the 
next  day.  Jos,  I  think,  would  have  preferred  staging  until 
Rawdon  Crawley  quitted  Brighton,  but  Dobbin  and  George 
overruled  him,  and  he  agreed  to  carry  the  party  to  town,  and 
ordered  four  horses,  as  became  his  dignit}'.  With  these  they 
set  off  in  state,  after  breakfast,  the  neict  da}'.  Amelia  had  risen 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  packed  her  little  trunks  with  the 
greatest  alacrity,  while  Osborne  la}'  in  bed  deploring  that  she 
had  not  a  maid  to  help  her.  She  was  onl}*  too  glad,  however, 
to  i)erform  this  office  for  herself.  A  dim  nneasy  sentiment 
about  Rebecca  filled  her  mind  already  ;  and  although  they  kissed 
each  other  most  tenderl}'  at  parting,  3  et  we  know  what  jealous}' 
is  ;  and  Mrs.  Amelia  possessed  that  among  other  virtues  of  her 
sex. 

Besides  these  characters  who  are  coming  and  going  away, 
we  must  remember  that  there  were  some  other  old  iViends  of 
ours  at  Brighton ;  Miss  Crawley,  namely,  and  the  suite  in  at- 
tendance upon  her.  Now,  although  Rebecca  and  her  husband 
were  but  at  a  few  stones*  throw  of  the  lodgings  which  the  in- 
valid Miss  Crawley  occupied,  the  old  lady's  door  remained  as 
pitilessly  closed  to  them  as  it  had  l>een  heretofore  in  Liondon. 
As  long  as  she  remained  by  the  side  of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Bute  Crawley  took  cai*e  that  her  beloved  Matilda  should  not  be 
agitated  by  a  meeting  with  her  nephew.  When  the  spinster 
took  her  diive,  the  faithful  Mrs.  Bute  sate  beside  her  in  the 
carriage.  When  Miss  Crawley  took  the  air  in  a  chair,  Mrs. 
Bute  marched  on  one  side  of  the  vehicle,  whilst  honest  Briggs 
occupied  the  other  wing.  And  if  tliey  met  Rawdon  and  hia 
wife  by  chance  —  although  the  former  constantly  and  obse- 
quiously took  off  his  hat,  the  Miss-Crawley  party  passed  him 
by  with  such  a  frigid  and  killing  indifference,  that  Rawdon  be- 
gan to  despair. 

We  might  as  well  be  in  London  as  here,"  Captain  Rawdon 
often  said,  with  a  downcast  air. 

A  comfortable  inn  in  Brighton  is  better  than  a  spunging- 
house  in  Chancery  Lane,"  his  wife  answered,  who  was  o£  a 
more  cheerful  temi^erament.  "  Think  of  those  two  aides-de- 
camp of  Mr.  Moses,  the  sheriff's  officer,  who  watched  our 
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lodging  for  a  week.  Our  friends  here  are  very  stupid,  but  Mr. 
Jos  and  Captain  Cupid  are  better  companions  than  Mi*.  Moses's 
men,  Kawdon,  my  love." 

I  wonder  the  writs  haven't  followed  me  down  here,"  Raw- 
don  continued,  still  desponding. 

When  they  do  we'll  find  means  to  give  them  the  slip," 
said  dauntless  little  Beck}',  and  further  pointed  out  to  her  hus- 
band the  great  comfort  and  advantage  of  meeting  Jos  and  Os- 
borne, whose  acquaintance  had  brought  to  Rawdon  Crawley 
a  most  timely  little  supply*  of  readj'  mone}'. 

It  will  hardly  enough  be  to  pay  the  inn  bill,"  grumbled  the 
Guardsman. 

Why  need  we  pay  it?"  said  the  lad}',  who  had  an  answer 
for  everj  thing. 

Through  Rawdon's  valet,  who  still  kept  up  a  trifling  acquaint- 
ance with  the  male  inhabitants  of  Miss  Crawley's  servants' 
hall,  and  was  instructed  to  treat  the  coachman  to  drink  when- 
ever they  met,  old  Miss  Crawley's  movements  were  pretty  well 
known  by  our  young  couple ;  and  Rebecca  luckily  bethought 
herself  of  being  unwell,  and  of  calling  in  the  same  aix>thecary 
who  was  in  attendance  upon  the  spinster,  so  that  their  infor- 
mation was  on  the  whole  tolerably  complete.  Nor  was  Miss 
Brig^s,  although  forced  to  adopt  a  hostile  attitude,  secretly 
inimical  to  Rawdon  and  his  wife.  8he  was  naturally'  of  a  kindly 
and  foi^ving  disposition.  Now  that  the  cause  of  jealousy  was 
removed,  her  dislike  for  Rebecca  disappeared  also,  and  she  re- 
membered the  latter's  invariable  good  words  and  good-humor. 
And,  indeed,  she  and  Mi-s.  Firkin,  the  lady's-maid,  and  the 
whole  of  Miss  Crawley's  household,  groaned  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  triumphant  Mrs.  Bute. 

As  often  will  be  the  case,  that  good  but  imperious  woman 
pushed  her  advantages  too  far,  and  her  succ»esses  quite  unmerci- 
full}'.  She  had  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  brought  the  in- 
valid to  such  a  state  of  helpless  docility,  that  the  poor  soul 
yielded  herself  entirely  to  her  sister's  orders,  and  did  not  even 
dare  to  complain  of  her  slavery  to  Briggs  or  Firkin.  Mrs.  Bute 
measured  out  the  glasses  of  wine  which  Miss  Crawley  was  daily 
allowed  to  take,  with  irresistible  accuracy,  greatly  to  the  an- 
noyance of  Firkin  and  the  butler,  who  found  themselves  de- 
prived of  control  over  even  the  sheiry- bottle.  She  apportioned 
the  sweet-breads,  jellies,  chickens ;  their  quantity  and  order. 
Night  and  noon  and  morning  she  brought  the  abominable  drinks 
ordained  by  the  Doctor,  and  made  her  patient  swallow  them 
with  so  atfecting  an  obedience,  that  Firkin  said     my  poor 
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Missus  du  take  her  physic  like  a  lamb/'  She  prescribed  the 
drive  in  the  carriage  or  the  ride  in  the  chair,  and,  in  a  word, 
ground  down  the  old  lady  in  her  convalescence  in  such  a  wa^' 
as  only  belongs  to  your  proper-managing,  motherly,  moral 
woman.  If  ever  the  patient  faintly  resisted,  and  pleaded  for  a 
little  bit  more  dinner  or  a  little  di-op  less  medicine,  the  nurse 
threatened  her  with  instantaneous  death,  when  Miss  Craw  ley 
instantly  gave  in.  She's  no  spuit  left  in  her,"  Firkin  remarked 
to  Briggs ;  "  she  ain't  ave  called  me  a  fool  these  three  weeks.'* 
Finally,  Mrs.  Bute  had  made  up  her  mind  to  dismiss  the  afore* 
said  honest  lady's-maid,  Mr.  Bowls  the  large  confidential  man, 
and  Briggs  hei-self,  and  to  send  for  her  daughters  from  the 
Rectory,  previous  to  removing  the  dear  invalid  bodily  to 
Queen's  Crawley,  when  an  odious  accident  happened  which 
called  her  away  from  duties'  so  pleasing.  The  Reverend  Bute 
Crawley,  her  husband,  riding  home  one  night,  fell  with  his 
horse  and  broke  his  collar-bone.  Fever  and  inflammatory  symp- 
toms set  in,  and  Mrs.  Bute  was  forced  to  leave  Sussex  for 
Hampshire.  As  soon  as  ever  Bute  was  restored,  she  promised 
to  return  to  her  dearest  friend,  and  departed,  leaving  the 
strongest  injunctions  with  the  household  regarding  their  1>ehav- 
ior  to  their  mistress ;  and  as  soon  as  she  got  into  the  South- 
ampton coach,  there  was  such  a  jubilee  and  sense  of  relief  in 
all  Miss  Crawley's  house,  as  the  company  of  pei-sons  assembled 
there  had  not  experienc^ed  for  many  a  week  before.  That  very 
day  Miss  Crawley  left  otf  her  afternoon  dose  of  medicine  :  that 
afternoon  Bowls  opened  an  independent  bottle  of  sherry  for 
himself  and  Mi*s.  Firkin :  that  night  Miss  Crawlej'  and  Miss 
Briggs  indulged  in  a  game  of  piquet  instead  of  one  of  Por* 
teus's  sermons.  It  was  a&  in  the  old  nursery  storj',  when  the 
stick  foi^ot  to  beat  the  dog,  and  the  whole  course  of  events 
underwent  a  peaceful  and  happ^'  revolution. 

At  a  very  early  hour  in  tlie  morning,  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
Miss  Briggs  used  to  betake  herself  to  a  bathing-machine,  and 
disport  in  the  water  in  a  flannel  gown  and  an  oilskin  cap.  Re- 
becca, as  we  have  seen,  was  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and 
though  she  did  not  attempt  to  storm  Briggs  as  she  had  threat- 
ened, and  actually  dive  into  that  lady's  presence  and  sur- 
prise her  under  the  saci'edness  of  the  awning,  Mrs.  Rawdon 
determined  to  attack  Briggs  as  she  came  awa}'  from  her  bath, 
refreshed  and  invigorated  by  her  dip,  and  likely  to  be  in  good- 
humor. 

So  getting  up  very  early  the  next  morning,  Becky  brought 
the  telescope  in  their  sitting-room,  which  faced  the  sea,  to  bear 
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upon  the  bathing-machines  on  the  beach ;  saw  Briggs  arrive, 
enter  her  box,  and  put  out  to  sea  ;  and  was  on  the  shore  just  as 
the  nj  mph  of  whom  she  came  in  quest  stepped  out  of  the  httle 
caravan  on  to  the  shingles.  It  was  a  prett}'  picture :  the 
heach  ;  the  bathing-women's  faces  ;  the  long  line  of  rocks  and 
huilding  were  blushing  and  bright  in  the  sunshine.  Rebecca 
wore  a  kind,  tender  smile  on  her  face,  and  was  holding  out  her 
pretty  white  hand  as  Briggs  emerged  from  the  box.  What 
could  Briggs  do  but  ac*c*ept  the  salutation  ? 
Miss  8h — ,  Mrs.  Crawle}*,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Crawley  seized  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  flinging  her  arms  round  Briggs,  kissed 
her  affectionately.  Dear,  dear  friend !  **  she  said,  with  a 
touch  of  such  natural  feeling,  that  Miss  Briggs  of  course  at 
once  began  to  melt,  and  even  the  bathing-woman  was  mollified. 

Rebecca  found  no  difficulty  in  engaging  Briggs  in  a  long, 
intimate,  and  delightful  conversation.  Everything  that  haii 
passed  since  the  morning  of  Becky's  sudden  departure  from 
Miss  Crawlej^'s  house  in  Park  Lane  up  to  the  present  da3%  and 
Mrs.  Bute's  happy  retreat,  was  discussed  and  described  by 
Bri^s.  All  Miss  Crawley's  symptoms,  and  the  particulars  of 
her  illness  and  medical  treatment,  were  narrated  by  the  con- 
fidante with  that  fulness  and  accurac}^  which  women  delight  in. 
About  their  complaints  and  their  doctors  do  ladies  ever  tire  of 
talking  to  each  other?  Briggs  did  not  on  this  occasion;  nor 
did  Rel)ecea  weary  of  listening.  She  was  thankful,  truly 
thankful,  that  the  dear  kind  Briggs,  that  the  faithful,  the  inval- 
uable Firkin,  had  been  permitted  to  remain  with  their  bene- 
factress through  her  illness.  Heaven  bless  her !  though  she, 
Rebecca,  had  seemed  to  act  undutifully  towards  Miss  Crawley* ; 
yet  was  not  her  fault  a  natural  and  excusable  one?  Could  she 
help  giving  her  hand  to  the  man  who  had  won  her  heart? 
Briggs,  the  sentimental,  could  only  turn  up  her  eyes  to  heaven 
at  this  appeal,  and  heave  a  sympathetic  sigh,  and  think  thAt 
she,  too,  had  given  &w&y  her  affections  long  yeai*s  ago,  and  own 
that  Rebecca  was  no  vfery  great  criminal. 

*^'Can  I  ever  forget  her  who  so  befriended  the  friendless 
orphan?  No,  though  she  has  cast  me  off,"  the  latter  said,  I 
shall  never  cease  to  love  her,  and  I  would  devote  my  life  to  her 
service.  As  my  own  benefactress,  as  m}'  beloved  Rawdon's 
adored  relative,  I  love  and  admire  Miss  Crawley,  dear  Miss 
Briggs,  be3'ond  any  woman  in  the  world,  and  next  to  her  I  love 
all  those  who  are  faithf\il  to  her.  1  would  never  have  treated 
Miss  Crawle3''s  faithful  friends  as  that  odious  designing  Mrs. 
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Bute  has  done.  Rawdon,  who  was  all  heart,"  Rebecca  con- 
tinued, "  although  hie  outward  manners  might  seem  rough  and 
careless,  had  said  a  hundred  times,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that 
he  blessed  Heaven  for  sending  his  dearest  Aunt^'  two  such 
admirable  nurses  as  her  attaclied  Firkin  and  her  admirable 
Miss  Briggs.  Should  the  machinations  of  the  homble  Mrs. 
Bute  end,  as  she  too  much  feared  they  would,  in  banishing 
everybody  that  Miss  Ci-awle}'  loved  from  her  side,  and  leaving 
that  poor  lady  a  victim  to  those  harpies  at  the  Rectory,  Rebecca 
besought  her  (Miss  Briggs)  to  remember  that  her  own  home, 
humble  as  it  was,  was  always  open  to  receive  Briggs.  Dear 
friend,''  she  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  some 
hearts  can  never  foi-get  benefits ;  all  women  are  not  Bute  Craw- 
leys  !    Though  why  should  I  complain  of  her,"  Rebecca  added ; 

though  I  have  been  her  tool  and  the  victim  to  her  arts,  do  I 
not  owe  my  dearest  Rawdon  to  her?"  And  Rebecca  unfolded 
to  Briggs  all  Mrs.  Bute's  conduct  at  Queen's  Ci-awley,  whicJi, 
though  unintelligible  to  her  then,  was  clearh'  enough  explained 
by  the  events  now,  —  now  that  the  attachment  had  sprung  up 
which  Mrs.  Bute  had  encouraged  by  a  thousand  artifices,  —  now 
that  two  innocent  people  had  fallen  into  the  snares  which  she 
had  laid  for  them,  and  loved  and  married  and  been  ruined 
through  her  schemes. 

It  was  all  very  true.  Briggs  saw  the  stratagems  as  clearly 
as  possible.  Mrs.  Bute  had  made  the  match  between  Rawdon 
and  Rebecca.  Yet,  though  the  latter  was  a  perfectl}'  innocent 
victim.  Miss  Briggs  could  not  disguise  from  her  friend  her  fear 
that  Miss  Crawley's  affections  were  hopelessly  estranged  from 
Rebecca,  and  that  the  old  lady  would  never  foi^ve  her  nephew 
for  making  so  imprudent  a  marriage. 

On  this  point  Rebecca  had  her  own  opinion,  and  still  kept 
up  a  good  heait.  If  Miss  Crawley  did  not  forgive  them  at 
present,  she  might  at  least  relent  on  a  future  day.  Even  now, 
there  was  only  that  puling,  sicklj*  Pitt  Crawley  between  Rawdon 
and  a  baronetc}' ;  and  should  anything  happen  to  the  former,  all 
would  be  well.  At  all  events,  to  have  Mrs.  Bute's  designs  ex- 
posed, and  herself  well  abused,  was  a  satisfaction,  and  might 
be  advantageous  to  Rawdon' s  interest ;  and  Rebecca,  after  an 
hour's  chat  with  her  recovered  friend,  left  her  with  the  most 
tender  demonstrations  of  regard,  and  quite  assured  that  the 
conversation  they  had  had  together  would  be  reported  to  Miss 
Crawley  before  many  hours  were  over. 

This  interview  ended,  it  became  full  time  for  Rebecca  to 
return  to  her  inn,  where  all  the  party  of  the  previous  day  w<;re 
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assembled  at  a  farewell  breakfast.  Rebecca  took  soch  a  tender 
leave  of  Amelia  as  became  two  women  wbo  loved  each  other  as 
sisters  ;  and  having  used  her  handkerchief  plentifully,  and  hung 
on  hei:  friend!s  neck  as  if  they  were  parting  for  ever,  and  waved 
the  (landkerchief  (which  was  quite  dry,  by  the  way)  out  of 
window,  as  the  carriage  drove  off,  she  came  back  to  the  break- 
&st- table,  and  ate  some  prawns  with  a  good  deal  of  appetite, 
considering  her  emotion ;  and  while  she  was  munching  these 
delicacies,  explained  to  Rawdon  what  had  occurred  in  her 
morning  walk  between  herself  and  Briggs.  Her  hopes  were 
very  high :  she  made  her  husband  share  them.  She  generally 
succeeded  in  making  her  husband  share  all  her  opinions,  whether 
melanchol}'  or  cheerAil. 

You  will  now,  if  you  please,  m}'  dear,  sit  down  at  the 
writing-table  and  pen  me  a  pretty  little  letter  to  Miss  Crawley, 
in  which  3'Ou*ll  say  that  yon  are  a  good  boy,  and  that  sort  of 
thing."  So  Rawdon  sate  down,  and  wrote  off,  Brighton, 
Thursday,"  and  ''My  dear  Aunt,"  with  great  rapidit}':  but 
there  the  gallant  officer's  imagination  failed  him.  He  mumbled 
the  end  of  his  i)en,  and  looked  up  in  his  wife's  face.  She  couki 
not  help  laughing  at  his  rueful  countenance,  and  marching  Up 
and  down  the  room  with  her  hands  behind  her,  the  little  woman 
began  to  dictate  a  letter,  which  he  took  down. 

''  Before  quitting  the  country  and  commencing  a  campaign, 
which  very  possibly  may  be  fatal  — " 

*'\Vhat?"  said  Rawdon,  rather  surprised,  but  took  the  hu- 
mor of  the  phrase,  and  presently-  wrote  it  down  with  a  grin. 
Which  ver3'  possibly  may  be  fatal,  I  have  come  hither  —  " 

*'  Why  not  say  come  here,  Becky?  come  here's  grammar," 
the  dragoon  interposed. 

I  have  come  hither,"  Rebecca  insisted,  with  a  stamp  of 
her  foot,  "  to  say  farewell  to  my  dearest  and  earliest  frieild.  I 
beseech  you  before  1  go,  not  perhaps  to  return,  once  more  to 
let  me  press  the  hand  from  which  I  have  received  nothing  but 
kindnesses  all  my  life." 

''  Kinilnesses  all  my  life,"  echoed  Rawdon,  scratching  down 
the  words,  and  quite  amazed  at  his  own  facility  of  composition. 

''  I  ask  nothing  fh>m  3'ou  but  that  we  should  part  not  in 
anger.  I  have  the  pride  of  my  family  on  some  points,  though 
not  on  all.  I  married  a  painter's  daughter,  and  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  union." 

''  No,  run  me  through  the  body  if  I  am  ! "  Rawdon  ejaculated. 
You  old  booby,"  Rebecca  said,  pinching  his  ear  and  look- 
ing over  to  see  that  he  made  no  mistakes  in  spelling  — ''  be- 
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seech  is  not  spelt  with  an  a,  and  earliest  is.**  So  he  altered 
these  words,  bowing  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  his  little 
Missis. 

I  thought  that  you  were  aware  of  the  progress  of  my  at- 
tachment," Rebecca  (continued :  1  knew  that  Mrs.  Bute  Craw- 
ley confirmed  and  encouraged  it.  But  I  make  no  reproaches. 
I  married  a  poor  woman,  and  am  content  to  abide  by  what 
I  have  done.  Leave  your  property,  dear  Aunt,  as  3'ou  will.  / 
shall  never  complain  of  the  way  in  which  you  dispose  of  it. 
I  would  have  yon  believe  that  I  love  you  for  yourself,  and  not 
for  money's  sake.  1  want  to  be  reconciled  to  you  ere  1  leave 
England.  Let  me,  let  me  see  3'ou  before  I  go.  A  few  weeks 
or  months  hence  it  may  be  too  late,  and  I  cannot  bear  the 
notion  of  quitting  the  country  without  a  kind  word  of  farewell 
from  you." 

"She  won't  recognize  my  style  in  Ma^,"  said  Becky.  *'I 
made  the  sentences  short  and  brisk  on  purpose."  And  this 
authentic  missive  was  despatched  under  cover  to  Miss  Briggs. 

Old  Miss  Crawley  laughed  when  Briggs,  with  great  noyster}*, 
handed  her  over  this  candid  and  simple  statement.  We  may 
read  it  now  Mrs.  Bute  is  away,"  she  said.  Read  it  to  me, 
Briggs." 

When  Briggs  had  read  the  epistle  out,  her  patroness  laughed 
more.  "  Don't  you  see,  you  goose,"  she  said  to  Briggs,  who 
professed  to  be  much  touched  by  the  honest  affection  which 
pervaded  the  composition,  Don't  you  see  that  Rawdon  never 
wrote  a  word  of  it.  He  never  wrote  to  me  without  asking  for 
mone}'  in  his  life^  and  all  his  letters  are  fUU  of  bad  spelling,  and 
dashes,  and  bad  grammar.  It  is  that  little  serpent  of  a  gov- 
erness who  rules  him."  They  are  all  alike.  Miss  Crawley 
thought  in  her  heait.  They  all  want  me  dead,  and  are  hanker- 
ing for  m^'  money. 

"  I  don't  mind  seeing  Rawdon,"  she  added,  after  a  pause, 
and  in  a  tone  of  perfect  indifference.  "I  had  just  as  soon 
shake  hands  with  him  as  not  Provided  thero  is  no  scene,  why 
shouldn't  we  meet?  I  don't  mind.  But  human  patience  has 
its  limits ;  and  mind,  my  dear,  I  respectfully  decline  to  receive 
Mrs.  Rawdon  —  I  can't  support  that  quite"  —  and  Miss  Briggs 
was  fain  to  be  content  with  this  half-message  of  conciliation ; 
and  thought  that  the  best  method  of  bringing  the  old  lady  and 
her  nephew  together,  was  to  warn  Rawdon  to  be  in  waiting  on 
the  Cliff,  when  Miss  Crawley  went  out  for  her  air  in  her  chair. 

There  they  met.  I  don't  know  whether  Miss  Crawley  had 
any  private  feeling  of  regard  or  emotion  upon  seeing  her  old 
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favorite ;  but  she  held  out  a  couple  of  fingers  to  him  with  as 
smiling  and  good-humored  an  air,  as  if  they  had  met  only  the 
da}'  before.  And  as  for  Rawdon,  he  turned  as  red  as  scarlet, 
w/A  wrung  off  Briggs's  hand,  so  great  was  his  rapture  and  his 
confusion  at  the  meeting.  Perhaps  it  was  interest  that  moved 
bim:  or  perhaps  affection:  perhaps  he  was  touched  by  the 
change  which  the  illness  of  the  last  weeks  had  wrought  in  his 
aunt. 

The  old  girl  has  always  acted  like  a  trump  to  me,"  he  said 
to  his  wife,  as  he  narrated  the  interview,  and  I  felt,  3'ou 
know,  rather  queer,  and  that  soil  of  thing.  I  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  what-d3'*e-calU'em,  you  know,  and  to  her  own  door, 
where  Bowls  came  to  help  her  in.  And  I  wanted  to  go  in  very 
much,  only  —  " 

*^  Tou  didn't  go  in,  Rawdon  ! "  screamed  his  wife. 
No,  my  dear ;  I'm  hanged  if  I  wasn't  afraid  when  it  came 
to  the  point." 

You  fool  I  you  ought  to  have  gone  in,  and  never  come  out 
again,"  Rebecca  said. 

Don't  call  me  names,"  said  the  big  Guardsman,  sulkily. 
Perhaps  I  wa»  a  fool,  Becky,  but  3'Ou  shouldn't  say  so ;  "  and 
he  gave  his  wife  a  look,  such  as  his  countenance  could  wear 
when  angered,  and  such  as  was  not  pleasant  to  face. 

Well,  dearest,  to-morrow  you  must  be  on  the  look-out, 
and  go  and  see  her,  mind,  whether  she  asks  you  or  no,"  Rebecca 
said,  trying  to  soothe  her  angry  yoke-mate.  On  which  he 
replied,  that  he  would  do  exactly  as  he  liked,  and  would  just 
thank  her  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  her  head  —  and  the  wounded 
husband  went  away,  and  pissed  the  forenoon  at  the  billiard- 
room,  sulky,  silent,  and  suspicious. 

But  before  the  night  was  over  he  was  compelled  to  give  in, 
and  own,  as  usual,  to  his  wife's  superior  prudence  and  foresight, 
by  the  most  melancholy  confirmation  of  the  presentiments  which 
she  had  regarding  the  consequences  of  the  mistake  which  he 
had  made.  Miss  Crawley  mmt  have  had  some  emotion  upon 
seeing  him  and  shaking  hands  with  him  after  so  long  a  rupture. 
She  mused  upon  the  meeting  a  considerable  time.  Rawdon 
is  getting  very  fat  and  old,  Briggs,"  she  said  to  her  companion. 

His  nose  lias  become  red,  and  he  is  exceedingly  coarse  in 
appearance.  His  marriage  to  that  woman  has  hopelessl}'  vul- 
garized him.  Mrs.  Bute  always  said  they  drank  together ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  do.  Yes :  he  sn^lt  of  gin  abominably. 
I  remarked  it    Didn't  you  ?  " 
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In  vain  Briggs  interposed  that  Mrs.  Bute  spoke  ill  of  every- 
body: and,  asVar  as  a  person  in  her  humble  position  could 
judge,  was  an  —  .     .        ^  u 

'^An  artful  designing  woman?  Yes,  so  she  is,  and  abe 
does  speak  ill  of  every  one,  —  but  I  am  certain  that  woman  has 
made  Rawdon  drink.    All  those  low  people  do  — " 

He  was  very  much  affected  at  seeing  you,  Ma'am,"  the 
companion  said ;  and  I  am  sure,  when  you  remember  tliat  he 
is  going  to  the  field  of  danger  —  " 

How  much  money  has  he  promised  you,  Briggs?"  the  old 
spinster  crietl  out,  working  herself  into  a  nervous  rage  — '  *  there 
now,  of  course  you  begin  to  cry.  I  hate  scenes.  Why  am  I 
always  to  be  worried  ?  (ro  and  cry  up  in  your  own  room,  and 
send  Firkin  to  me,  —  no,  stop,  sit  down  and  blow  your  nose, 
and  leave  off  crying,  and  write  a  letter  to  Captain  Crawley." 
Poor  Briggs  went  and  placed  herself  obediently  at  the  writing- 
book.  Its  leaves  were  blotted  all  over  with  relics  of  the  firm, 
strong,  rapid  handwriting  of  the  spinster's  late  amanuensis,  Mrs. 
Bute  Crawle}'. 

Begin  '  My  dear  sir,'  or  *  Dear  sir,'  that  will  be  better,  and 
say  you  are  desired  by  Miss  Crawley  — no,  by  Miss  Crawle/s 
medical  man,  by  Mr.  Creamer,  to  state,  that  my  health  is  such 
that  all  strong  emotions  would  be  dangerous  in  my  present 
delicate  condition  —  and  that  I  must  decline  any  fauiily  discus- 
sions or  interviews  whatever.  And  thank  him  for  coming  to 
Brighton,  and  so  forth,  and  beg  him  not  to  stay  any  longer  on 
my  account.  And,  Miss  Briggs,  you  may  add  that  I  wish  him 
a  hon  voyage,  and  that  if  he  will  take  tlie  trouble  to  call  upon 
my  lawyer^s  in  Gray's  Inn  Square,  he  will  find  tliere  a  commu- 
nication for  him.  Yes,  that  will  do ;  and  that  will  make  him 
leave  Brighton."  The  benevolent  Briggs  penned  this  sentence 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  ^ 

*'To  seize  upon  me  the  very  day  after  Mrs.  Bute  was  gone, 
the  old  lady  prattled  on;  "it  was  too  indecent.  Briggs,  my 
dear,  write  to  Mi-s.  Crawle}',  and  say  she  needn't  come  back. 
No  —  she  nee<in't — and  she  shan't  —  and  I  won't  be  a  slave 
in  my  own  house  —  and  I  won't  be  starved  and  choked  wi^ 
poison.  They  all  want  to  kill  me  —  all  —  all "  —  and  with  tbi« 
the  lonely  old  woman  burst  into  a  scream  of  hysterical  tears. 

The  last  scene  of  her  dismal  Vanity  Fair  comedy  was  fast 
approaching;  the  tawdry  lamps  were  going  out  one  by  one; 
and  the  dark  curtain  was  almost  ready  to  descend. 

That  final  paragraph,  which  referred  Rawdon  to  Miss  Cr»«r- 
ley's  solicitor  in  London,  and  which  Briggs  had  written  so 
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good-naturedly,  consoled  the  dragoon  and  his  wife  somewhat, 
after  their  first  blank  disappointment,  on  reading  the  spinster's 
refusal  of  a  reconciliation.  And  it  etfected  the  purpose  for 
winch  the  old  lady  had  caused  it  to  be  written,  by  making  Raw- 
don  very  eager  to  get  to  London. 

Ont  of  Jos's  losings  and  George  Osborne's  bank-notes,  he 
paid  his  bill  at  the  inn,  the  landlord  whereof  does  not  probably 
know  to  this  day  how  doiibtfull3'  his  account  once  stood.  For, 
as  a  general  sends  his  baggage  to  the  rear  before  an  action, 
Rebecca  had  wisely  packed  up  all  their  chief  valuables  and  sent 
them  ott*  under  care  of  George's  servant,  who  went  in  charge  of 
the  trunks  on  the  coach  back  to  London.  Rawdon  and  his 
wife  returned  by  the  same  conveyance  next  day. 

I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  old  girl  before  we  went," 
Rawdon  said.  She  looks  so  cut  up  and  altered  that  Tm  sure 
she  can't  last  long.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  cheque  I  shall 
have  at  Waxy's.  Two  hundred — it  can't  be  less  than  two 
hundred,  —  hey,  Becky  ?  " 

lu  consequence  of  the  repeated  visits  of  the  aides-de-camp 
of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  Rawdon  and  his  wife  did  not  go 
back  to  their  lodgings  at  Brompton,  but  put  up  at  an  inn. 
Early  the  next  morning,  Rebecca  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  as  she  skirted  that  suburb  on  her  road  to  old  Mrs.  Sedley's 
house  at  Fulham,  whither  she  went  to  look  for  her  dear  Amelia 
and  her  Brighton  friends.  They  were  all  off  to  Chatliam,  thence 
to  Harwich,  to  take  shipping  for  Belgium  witli  the  regiment — 
kind  old  Mrs.  Sedley  very  much  depressed  and  tearful,  solitary. 
Returning  from  this  visit,  Rebecca  found  her  husband,  who  had 
been  off  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  learnt  his  fate.  He  came  back 
furioos. 

•^'By  Jove,  Becky,**  says  he,  *'8he*s  only  given  me  twenty 
pound ! " 

Though  it  tokl  against  themselves,  the  icke  was  too  good, 
and  Becky  burst  cot  laughing  at  Rawdon's  discomfiture. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BBTWEBK  LONDON  AND  CHATHAM. 

On  quitting  Brighton,  our  fHend  George,  as  became  a  po^ 
son  of  rank  and  fashion  travelling  in  a  barouche  with  four 
horses,  drove  in  state  to  a  fine  hotel  in  Cavendish  Square, 
where  a  suite  of  splendid  rooms,  and  a  table  magnificently 
furnished  with  plate  And  surrounded  b}'  a  half-dozen  of  black 
and  silent  waiters,  was  read}'  to  receive  the  3'oung  gentleman 
and  his  bride.  George  did  the  honors  of  &e  place  with  a 
princely  air  to  Jos  and  Dobbin  ;  and  Amelia,  for  the  first  time, 
and  with  exceeding  shyness  and  timidity,  presided  at  what 
George  called  her  own  table. 

George  pooli-poohed  the  wine  and  bullied  the  waiters  royally, 
and  Jos  gobbled  the  tui-tle  with  immense  satisfaction.  Dobbin 
hel[>ed  him  to  it ;  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  before  whom  the 
tureen  was  placed,  was  so  ignorant  of  the  contents,  that  she 
was  going  to  help  Mr.  Sedlej'  without  bestowing  upon  him 
either  calipash  or  calipee. 

The  splendor  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  apartments  in 
which  it  was  given,  alarmed  Mr.  Dobbin,  who  remonstrated 
after  dinner,  wlien  Jos  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair.  But,  in 
vain  he  cried  out  against  the  enormit}-  of  turtle  and  champagne 
that  was  fit  for  an  ardibishop.  I*ve  always  been  accustoined 
to  travel  like  a  gentleman,"  George  said,  and,  damme,  my 
wife  shall  travel  like  a  lady.  As  long  as  there's  a  shot  in  tlie 
locker,  she  shall  want  for  nothing,"  said  the  generous  fellow, 
quite  pleased  with  himself  for  his  magnificence  of  spirit.  Nor 
did  Dobbin  tr^'  and  convince  him  that  Amelia's  happiness  was 
not  centred  in  turtle-soup. 

A  while  after  dinner,  Amelia  timidly  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
and  see  her  mamma,  at  Fulham :  which  permission  George 
granted  her  with  some  ginimbling.  And  she  tripped  awa}'  to 
her  enormous  bedroom,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  enor- 
mous funereal  bed,  that  the  Emperor  Halixander's  sister  slept 
in  when  the  allied  sufferings  was  here,"  and  put  on  her  little 
bonnet  and  shawl  with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  pleasure. 
George  was  still  drinking  claret  when  she  returned  to  the  din- 
ing-room, and  made  no  signs  of  moving.  "  Ar'n't  you  coming 
with  me,  dearest?"  she  asked  him.    No;  the  '^dearest"  had 
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business  ^  that  night.  His  man  should  get  her  a  coach  and 
go  with  her.  And  the  coach  being  at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
Amelia  made  Greorge  a  little  disappointed  curts}'  after  looking 
vainly  into  his  face  once  or  twice,  and  went  sadly  down  the 
great  staircase,  Captain  Dobbin  after,  who  handed  her  into  the 
vehicle,  and  saw  it  drive  away  to  its  destination.  The  very 
valet  was  ashamed  of  mentioning  the  address  to  the  hacknc}'- 
coachman  before  the  hotel-waiters,  and  promised  to  instruct 
him  when  they  got  further  on. 

Dobbin  walked  home  to  his  old  quarters  at  the  Slaughters', 
thinking  verj*^  likely  that  it  would  be  delightful  to  be  in  that 
hackney-coach,  along  with  Mrs.  Osborne.  George  was  evi- 
dently of  quite  a  diflTerent  taste ;  for  when  he  had  taken  wine 
enough,  he  went  off  to  half-price  at  the  play,  to  see  Mr.  Kean 
perform  in  Shylock.  Captain  Osborne  was  a  great  lover  of  the 
drama,  and  had  himself  performed  high-comedy  characters 
with  great  distinction  in  several  garrison  theatrical  entertain- 
ments. Jos  slept  on  until  long  after  dark,  when  he  woke  up 
with  a  start  at  the  motions  of  his  servant,  who  was  removing 
and  emptying  the  decanters  on  the  table ;  and  the  hackne}  - 
coach  stand  was  again  put  into  requisition  for  a  carriage  to 
convey  this  stout  hero  to  his  lodgings  and  bed. 

Mrs.  Sedley,  yon  may  be  sure,  clasped  her  daughter  to  her 
heart  with  all  maternal  eagerness  and  affection,  running  out  of 
the  door  as  the  carrii^e  drew  up  before  the  little  garden-gate, 
to  welcome  the  weeping,  trembling,  young  bride.  Old  Mr. 
Clapp,  who  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  trimming  the  garden-plot, 
shrank  back  alarmed.  The  Irish  servant-lass  rushed  up  from 
the  kitchen  and  smiled  a  '^God  bless  3'ou."  Amelia  could 
hanlly  walk  along  the  flags  and  up  the  steps  into  the  parlor. 

How  the  floodgates  were  opened,  and  naother  and  daughter 
wept,  when  the}*  were  together  embracing  each  other  in  this 
sanctuar}',  may  readily  be  imagined  by  every  reader  who  pos- 
sesses the  least  sentimental  turn.  When  don't  ladies  weep? 
At  what  occasion  of  jo}',  sorrow,  or  other  business  of  life?  and, 
after  such  an  event  as  a  marriage,  mother  and  daughter  were 
surely  at  liberty  to  give  way  to  a  sensibility  which  is  as  tender 
as  it  is  refreshing.  About  a  question  of  marriage  I  have  seen 
women  who  hate  each  other  kiss  and  cr^-  together  quite  fondly. 
How  much  more  do  they  feel  when  they  love  !  Good  mothers 
are  married  over  again  at  their  daughters*  weddings :  and  as 
for  subsequent  events,  who  does  not  know  how  ultra-maternal 
grandmothers  are?  —  in  fact  a  woman,  until  she  is  a  grand- 
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mother,  does  not  often  really  know  what  to  be  a  mother  is. 
Let  us  re8i)ect  Amelia  and  her  mamma  whispering  and  whim- 
pering and  laughing  and  crying  in  the  parlor  and  the  twilight. 
Old  Mr.  Sedle}'  did.  He  had  not  divined  who  was  in  the  car- 
riage when  it  drove  up.  He  had  not  flown  out  to  meet  his 
daughter,  though  he  kissed  her  very  warmly  when  she  entered 
the  room  (where  he  was  occupied,  as  usual,  with  his  papers  and 
tapes  and  statements  of  accounts),  and  after  sitting  with  the 
mother  and  daughter  for  a  short  time,  he  very  wisely  left  the 
little  apartment  in  their  possession. 

George's  valet  was  looking  on  in  a  very  supercilious  manner 
at  Mr.  Clapp  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  watering  his  rose-bushes. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  however,  with  much  condescension  to  Mr. 
Sedley,  who  asked  news  about  his  son-in-law,  and  about  Jos's 
carriage,  and  whether  his  horses  had  been  down  to  Brighton, 
and  about  that  infernal  traitor  Bonaparty,  and  the  war ;  until 
the  Irish  maid-servant  came  with  a  plate  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 
from  which  the  old  gentleman  insisted  upon  helping  the  valet. 
He  gave  him  a  half-guinea  too,  which  the  servant  pocketed  with 
a  mixture  of  wonder  and  contempt.  To  the  health  of  3'our 
master  and  mistress,  Trotter,"  Mr.  Sedlej'  said,  and  here's 
something  to  drink  your  health  when  you  get  home.  Trotter." 

There  were  but  nine  days  past  since  Amelia  had  left  that 
little  cottage  and  home  —  and  yet  how  far  off  the  time  seemed 
since  she  had  bidden  it  farewell.  What  a  gulf  lay  between  her 
and  that  past  life.  She  could  look  back  to  it  from  her  present 
standing- place,  and  contemplate,  almost  as  another  being,  the 
young  unmarried  girl  absorbed  in  her  love,  having  no  eyes  but 
for  one  special  object,  receiving  parental  affection  if  not  nn- 
gratefully,  at  least  indifferently,  and  as  if  it  were  her  due  —  her 
whole  heart  and  thoughts  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  one 
desire.  The  review  of  those  days,  so  lately  gone  3'et  so  far 
away,  touched  her  with  shame ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  kind 
parents  filled  her  with  tender  remorse.  Was  the  prize  gained  — 
the  heaven  of  life  —  and  the  winner  still  doubtful  and  unsatis- 
fied? As  his  hero  and  heroine  pass  the  matrimonial  barrier, 
the  novelist  generally  drops  the  curtain,  as  if  the  drama  were 
over  then :  the  doubts  and  struggles  of  life  ended  :  as  if,  once 
landed  in  the  marriage  country,  all  were  green  and  pleasant 
there :  and  wife  and  husband  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  link  each 
other's  arms  together,  and  wander  gently  downwards  towards 
old  age  in  happy  and  perfect  fruition.  But  our  little  Amelia 
was  just  on  the  bank  of  her  new  country,  and  was  ahready 
looking  anxiously  back  towards  the  sad  t^iendly  figures  wav- 
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ing  fiurewell  to  her  across  the  stmun,  from  the  other  distant 
shore. 

In  honor  of  the  young  bride's  arrival,  her  mother  thought  St 
necessary  to  prepare  I  don't  know  what  festive  entertainment, 
and  after  the  first  ebullition  of  talk,  took  leave  of  Mrs.  George 
Osborne  for  a  while,  and  dived  down  to  the  lower  regions  of 
the  house  to  a  sort  of  kitchen-parior  (occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clapp,  and  in  the  evening,  when  her  dishes  were  washed  and 
her  curl-papers  removed,  by  Miss  Flannigan,  the  Irish  servant) , 
there  to  take  measures  for  the  preparing  of  a  magnificent  orna- 
mented tea.  All  people  have  their  ways  of  expressing  kind- 
ness, and  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  8edley  that  a  muffin  and  a  quantity 
of  orange  murmalade  spread  out  in  a  little  cut-glass  saucer 
would  be  peculiariy  agreeable  refreshments  to  Amelia  in  her 
most  interestUig  mtuation. 

While  these  delk»des  were  being  transacted  below,  Amelia, 
leaving  the  drawing-room,  walked  up  stairs  and  found  herself, 
she  scarce  knew  how,  in  the  little  room  which  she  had  occupied 
before  her  marriage,  and  in  that  very  chair  in  which  she  bad 
passed  so  many  bitter  hours.  She  sank  back  in  its  arms  as  if 
it  were  an  old  friend ;  and  fell  to  thinking  over  the  past  week, 
and  the  life  beyond  it.  Already  to  looking  sadly  and 
vaguely  back :  always  to  be  pining  for  something  which,  when 
obinined,  brought  doubt  and  sadness  ratber  than  pleasure ; 
here  was  the  lot  of  our  poor  little  cr^ture,  and  harmless  lost 
wanderer  in  the  great  struggling  crowds  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Here  she  sate,  and  recalled  to  herself  fondly  that  image  of 
George  to  which  she  had  knelt  before  marriage.  Did  she  own 
to  h^'self  how  different  the  real  man  was  from  that  superb 
young  hero  whom  she  had  worshipped?  It  requires  many, 
many  years — and  a  man  must  be  very  bad  indeed  —  before  a 
woman's  pride  and  vanity  will  let  her  own  to  such  a  confession. 
Then  Bebecea's  twinkling  green  eyes  and  baleful  smile  lighted 
upon  her,  and  filled  her  with  dismay.  And  so  she  sate  for  a  while 
tndnlging  in  her  usual  mood  of  selfish  brooding,  in  that  very  list- 
less melanofaoly  attitude  in  which  the  honest  maid-servant  had 
found  her,  on  the  day  when  she  brought  up  the  letter  in  which 
George  renewed  his  offer  of  marriage. 

8he  looked  at  the  little  white  bed,  which  had  been  hers  a  few 
da3rB  before,  and  thought  she  would  like  to  sleep  in  it  that  night, 
and  wake,  as  formerly,  with  her  mother  smiling  over  her  in  the 
morning.  Then  she  thought  with  terror  of  the  great  funereal 
damask  pavilion  in  tlie  vast  and  dingy  state  bedroom,  which 
waa  Awaiting  her  at  the  grand  hotel  in  Cavendish  Square. 
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Dear  little  white  bed !  how  many  a  long  night  had  she  wept  on 

its  pillow !  How  she  had  despaired  and  hoped  to  die  there ; 
and  now  were  not  all  her  wishes  accomplished,  and  the  lover  o£ 
whom  she  had  despaired  her  own  for  ever?  Kind  mother !  how 
patiently  and  tendedy  she  had  watched  round  that  bed !  She 
went  and  knelt  down  by  the  bedside ;  and  there  this  wouadttd 
and  timorous,  bi)t  gentle  and  loving  soul  sought  for  oooBola^ 
tion,  where  as  yet,  it  roust  be  owned,  our  little  girl  had  btit 
seldom  looked  for  it.  Love  had  been  tier  faith  hitherto ;  aad 
the  sad,  bleeding,  disappointed  heart  began  to  feel  the  want  of 
another  consoler. 

Have  we  a  right  to  repeat  or  to  overhear  her  prayers? 
These,  brother,  are  secrets,  and  out  of  the  domain  of  Vanity 
Fair,  in  which  our  story  lies. 

But  this  may  be  said,  that  when  the  tea  was  finally  an- 
nounced, our  young  lady  came  down  stairs  a  great  deal  more 
cheerful;  that  she  did  not  despond,  or  deplore  her  fate,  or 
think  about  George's  coldness,  or  Rebecca's  ej'es^  as  she  had 
been  wont  to  do  of  late.  She  went  down  stairs,  and  kissed  her 
father  and  mother,  and  talked  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  made 
him  more  merry  tlian  he  had  been  for  many  a  day.  She  sate 
down  at  the  piano  which  Dobbin  had  bought  for  her,  and  sang 
over  all  her  father's  favorite  old  songs.  She  pronounced  the 
tea  to  be  excellent,  and  praised  the  exquisite  taste  in  which 
the  marmalade  was  arranged  in  the  saucers.  And  in  determin- 
ing to  make  ever}'body  else  happy,  she  found  herself  so ;  and 
was  sound  asleep  in  the  great  funereal  pavilion,  and  only  woke 
up  with  a  smile  when  George  arrived  from  the  theatre. 

For  the  next  day,  Geoi^  had  more  important  business" 
to  transact  than  that  which  took  him  to  see  Mr.  Kean  in  Shy- 
lock.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London  he  had  written  off 
to  his  father's  solicitors,  signif3ing  his  royal  pleasure  that  an 
interview  should  take  place  between  them  on  the  morrow.  His 
hotel  losses  at  billiards  and  cards  to  Captain  Crawley  had  iilmost 
drained  the  young  man's  purse,  which  wanted  replenishing 
before  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  he  had  no  resource  but  to 
infringe  upon  the  two  thousand  pounds  which  the  attome3's 
were  commissioned  to  pay  over  to  him.  He  had  a  perfect  belief 
in  his  own  mind  that  his  father  would  relent  before  very  long. 
How  could  an}'  parent  l)e  obdurate  for  a  length  of  time  against 
such  a  paragon  as  he  was  ?  If  his  mere  past  and  personal  merits 
did  not  succeed  in  mollifying  his  father,  George  determined  that 
he  would  distinguish  himself  so  prodigiously  in  the  ensuing 
campaign  that  the  old  gentleman  must  give  in  to  him.    And  if 
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not?  Bah !  the  worid  was  before  him.  His  Iqck  might  change 
at  cards,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  spending  in  two  thousand 
pounds. 

So  he  sent  off  Amelia  once  more  in  a  carriage  to  her  mamma, 
with  strict  orders  and  carte  blanche  to  the  two  ladies  to  pur- 
oiiase  everything  requisite  for  a  lady  of  Mrs.  George  Osborne's 
fhshion,  who  was  going  on  a  foreign  tour.  They  had  but  one 
day  to  complete  the  outfit,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  their 
badness  therefore  occupied  them  pretty  Aillj*.  In  a  carriage 
once  more,  bustling  about  from  milliner  to  linendraper,  escorted 
back  to  the  carriage  by  obsequious  shopmen  or  polite  owners, 
Mrs.  Sedley  was  herself  again  almost,  and  sincerely  happy  for 
the  first  time  since  their  misfortunes.  Nor  was  Mrs.  Amelia 
at  all  above  the  pleasure  of  shopping,  and  bargaining,  and 
seeing  and  bu3ing  pretty  things.  (Would  any  man,  the  most 
philosophic,  give  twopence  for  a  woman  who  was  ?)  She  gave 
herself  a  little  treat,  obedient  to  her  hnsband's  orders,  and  pur- 
chased a  quantity  of  ladies'  gear,  showing  a  gi*eat  deal  of  taste 
and  elegant  discernment,  as  all  the  shopfolks  said. 

And  about  the  war  that  was  ensuing,  Mrs.  Osborne  was 
not  much  alarmed  ;  Bonaparty  was  to  be  crushed  almost  without 
a  struggle.  Margate  packets  were  sailing  every  day,  filled  with 
men  of  fashion  and  ladies  of  note,  on  their  w&y  to  Brussels  and 
Ghent.  People  were  going  not  so  much  to  a  war  as  to  a  fash- 
ionable tour.  The  newspapers  laughed  the  wretched  upstart 
and  swindler  to  scorn.  Such  a  Corsican  wretch  as  that  with- 
stand the  armies  of  Europe,  and  the  genius  of  the  immortal  Wel- 
lington !  Amelia  held  him  in  utter  contempt ;  for  it  needs  not 
to  be  said  that  this  soft  and  gentle  (n*eature  took  her  opinions 
IVom  those  people  who  surrounded  her,  such  fidelity  being 
much  too  humble-minded  to  think  for  itself.  Well,  in  a  word, 
she  and  her  mother  performed  a  great  day's  shopping,  and  she 
acquitted  herself  with  considerable  liveliness  and  credit  on  this 
her  first  appearance  in  the  genteel  world  of  London. 

George  meanwhile,  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  his  elbows 
squared,  and  his  swaggering  martial  air,  made  for  Bedford  Row, 
and  stalked  into  the  attorney's  oflSces  as  if  he  was  lonl  of  ever}' 
pale-faced  clerk  who  was  scribbling  there.  He  oitierecl  sorae- 
bodj'  to  inform  Mr.  Higgs  that  Captain  Osborne  was  waiting, 
in  a  fierce  and  patronizing  wa}-,  as  if  the  peh'n  of  an  attorne}', 
who  had  thrice  his  brains,  fifty  times  his  money,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  his  experience,  was  a  wretched  underling  who  should 
instantly  leave  all  his  business  in  life  to  attend  on  the  Captain's 
pleasure.    He  did  not  see  the  sneer  of  contempt  which  passed 
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all  round  the  room,  ftx>m  the  first  clerk  to  the  articled  gentB, 
from  the  articled  gente  to  the  ragged  writers  and  white-fkced 
runners,  in  clothes  too  tight  for  them,  as  he  sate  there  tapping 
his  boot  with  his  cane,  and  thinking  what  a  parcel  of  miserable 
poor  devils  these  were.  The  miserable  poor  devils  knew  all 
about  his  affairs.  They  talked  about  them  over  their  pints  of 
beer  at  their  public-house  clubs  to  other  clerks  of  a  night.  Ye 
Gods,  what  do  not  attorneys  and  attorneys'  clerks  know  in 
London !  Nothing  is  hidden  from  their  inquisition,  and  their 
familiars  mutely  rule  our  cit}'. 

Perhaps  George  expected,  when  he  entered  Mr.  Higgs's 
apartment,  to  find  that  gentleman  commissioned  to  give  him 
some  message  of  compromise  or  conciliation  from  his  father; 
perhaps  his  haughty  and  cold  demeanor  was  adopted  as  a  sign 
of  his  spirit  and  resolution  :  but  if  so,  his  fierceness  was  met  by 
a  chilling  coolness  and  indifierence  on  the  attome3*'s  part,  that 
rendered  swaggering  absurd.  He  pretended  to  be  writing  at  a 
paper,  when  the  Captain  entered.  Pray,  sit  down,  sir,"  said 
he,  and  1  will  attend  to  your  little  aflTair  in  a  moment.  Mr. 
Poe,  get  the  release  pitpers,  if  you  please ; "  and  then  he  fell  to 
writing  again. 

Poe  having  produced  those  papers,  his  chief  calculated  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  pounds  stock  at  the  rate  of  the  day  ; 
and  asked  Captain  Osborne  whether  he  would  take  the  sum  in 
a  cheque  upon  the  bankers,  or  whether  he  should  direct  the 
latter  to  purchase  stock  to  that  amount.  ^^One  of  the  IbAjq 
Mrs.  Osborne's  trustees  is  out  of  town,"  he  said  indifferently', 
**but  my  client  wishes  to  meet  your  wishes,  and  have  done 
with  the  business  as  quick  as  possible." 

Give  me  a  cheque,  sir,"  said  the  Captain  very  surlily. 
Damn  the  shillings  and  halfpence,  sir,"  he  added,  as  the 
lawyer  was  making  out  the  amount  of  the  draft ;  and,  flattering 
himself  that  b}'  this  stroke  of  magnanimit}'  he  had  put  the  old 
quiz  to  the  blush,  he  stalked  out  of  the  office  with  the  paper  in 
his  pocket. 

That  chap  will  be  in  gaol  in  two  years,"  Mr.  Higgs  said 
to  Mr.  Poe. 

Won't  O.  come  round,  sir,  don't  you  think?" 

Won't  the  monument  come  round,"  Mr.  Higgs  replied. 
''He's  going  it  prettj-  fast,"  said  the  clerk.  *'He's  only 
married  a  week,  and  I  saw  him  and  some  other  military  chaps 
handing  Mrs.  Highflyer  to  her  carriage  afler  the  play."  And 
then  another  case  was  called,  and  Mr.  George  Osborne  thence- 
forth dismissed  from  these  worthy  gentlemen's  memory. 
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The  draft  was  upon  our  friends  Hulker  and  Bullock  of  Lom- 
bard Street,  to  whose  house,  still  thinking  he  was  doing  busi- 
ness, George  bent  his  way,  and  from  whom  he  received  his 
money.  Frederick  BuUock,  Esq.,  whose  yellow  face  was  over 
a  ledger,  at  which  sate  a  demui-e  clerk,  happened  to  be  in  the 
banking-room  when  George  entered.  His  yellow  face  turned 
to  a  more  deadly  color  when  he  saw  the  Captain,  and  he  slunk 
back  guUtUy  into  the  inmost  parlor.  George  was  too  busy- 
gloating  over  the  money  (for  ho  had  never  had  such  a  sura 
before),  to  mark  the  countenance  or  flight  of  the  cadaverous 
suitor  of  his  sister. 

Fred  Bullock  told  old  Osborne  of  his  son's  appearance  and 
conduct.  '*  He  came  in  as  bold  as  brass,"  said  Frederick. 
"  He  has  drawn  out  every  shilling.  How  long  will  a  few  hundred 
pounds  last  such  a  chap  as  that  ?  "  Osborne  swore  with  a  great 
oath  that  he  little  cared  when  or  how  soon  he  spent  it.  Fred 
dined  every  day  in  Russell  Square  now.  But  altogether,  George 
was  highly  pleased  with  his  da^^s  business.  All  his  own  bag- 
gage and  outfit  was  put  into  a  state  of  speedy  preparation,  and 
he  i>aid  Amelia's  purchases  with  cheques  on  his  agents,  and 
with  the  splendor  of  a  loixl. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN  WHICH  AMELIA.  JOINS  IIER  RBGIMENT. 

When  Jos's  fine  carriage  drove  up  to  the  inn  door  at  Chatr 
ham,  the  first  face  which  Amelia  recognized  was  the  friendly 
countenance  of  Captain  Dobbin,  who  had  been  pacing  the  street 
for  an  hour  past  in  expectation  of  his  friends'  arrival.  The 
Captain,  with  shells  on  his  frock-coat,  and  a  crimson  sash  and 
sabre,  presented  a  military  appearance,  which  made  Jos  quite 
proud  to  be  able  to  claim  such  an  acquaintance,  and  the  stout 
civilian  hailed  him  with  a  cordialit}'^  very  different  from  the  re- 
ception which  Jos  vouchsafed  to  his  friend  in  Brighton  and 
Bond  Street. 

Along  with  the  Captain  was  Ensign  Stubble ;  who,  as  the 
barouche  neared  the  inn,  burst  out  with  an  exclamation  of  B3' 
Jove  !  what  a  pretty  girl ;  "  highly  applauding  Osborne's  choice. 
Indeed,  Amelia  dressed  in  her  wedding-pelisse  and  pink  rib- 
bons, with  a  flush  in  her  face,  occasioned  by  rapid  travel  through 
the  open  air,  looked  so  fresh  and  pretty,  as  fulh'  to  justify'  the 
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Ensign's  compliment.  Dobbin  liked  him  for  making  it.  As 
he  stepped  forward  to  help  the  lady  out  of  the  carriage,  Stubble 
saw  what  a  pretty  Uttle  hand  she  gave  him,  and  what  a  sweet 
prett}'  little  foot  came  tripping  down  the  step.  He  blushed 
profusely,  and  made  the  very  best  bow  of  which  he  was  caim- 
ble ;  to  which  Amelia,  seeing  the  number  of  the  — th  regiment 
embroidered  on  the  Ensign's  cap,  replied  with  a  blushing  smile, 
and  a  curtsy  on  her  part ;  which  finished  the  young  Ensign  on 
the  spot.  Dobbin  took  most  kindly  to  Mr.  Stubble  from  that 
day,  and  encouraged  him  to  talk  about  Amelia  in  their  private 
walks,  and  at  each  other's  quarters.  It  became  the  fashion, 
indeed,  among  all  the  honest  young  fellows  of  the  — th  to  adore 
and  admire  Mrs.  Osborne.  Her  simple  artless  behavior,  and 
modest  kindness  of  demeanor,  won  all  their  unsophisticated 
hearts ;  all  which  simplicity  and  sweetness  are  quite  impossible 
to  descril>e  in  print.  But  who  has  not  beheld  these  among 
women,  and  recognized  the  presence  of  all  sorts  of  quaUties  in 
them,  even  though  they  say  no  more  to  you  than  that  they  aro 
engaged  to  dance  the  next  quadrille,  or  that  it  is  very  hot 
weather?  George,  always  the  champion  of  his  regiment,  roso 
immensel3'  in  the  opinion  of  the  youth  of  the  corps,  by  his  gal- 
lantry* in  marrying  this  portionless  young  creature,  and  b}*  his 
choice  of  such  a  pretty,  kind  partner. 

In  the  sitting-room  which  was  awaiting  the  travellers,  Amelia, 
to  her  surprise,  found  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Captain  Os- 
borne. It  was  a  triangular  billet,  on  pink  paper,  and  sealed 
with  a  dove  and  an  olive  branch,  and  a  pmfusion  of  light-blue 
sealing-wax,  and  it  was  written  in  a  very'  large,  though  unde- 
cided female  hand. 

"It's  Peggy  O'Dowd's  fist,"  said  George,  laughing.  "I 
know  it  by  the  kisses  on  the  seal."  And  in  fact,  it  was  a  note 
from  Mi^.  Major  O'Dowd,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  Mrs, 
Osborne's  company  that  very  evening  to  a  small  fnendly  party. 

You  must  go,"  George  said.  You  will  make  acquaintance 
with  the  regiment  there.  0'I>owd  goes  in  command  of  the 
regiment,  and  Pe^:y  goes  in  command  of  O'Dowd." 

But  they'  had  not  been  for  many  minutes  in  the  enjoyment 
of  Mrs.  O'Dpwd's  letter,  when  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a 
stout  jolly  lady,  in  a  riding  habit,  followed  by  a  couple  of  offi- 
cer of  Ours,  entered  the  room. 

"Sure,  I  couldn't  stop  till  tay-time.  Present  me,  Garge, 
my  dear  fellow,  to  your  lady.  Madam,  I'm  deloighted  to  see 
yc  ;  and  to  present  to  you  me  husband,  Meejor  O'Dowd  ;  "  and 
with  this,  the  jolly  lady  in  the  riding-habit  grasped^  Amelia's 
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hand  very  warml}',  and  the  latter  knew  at  once  that  the  lady 
was  before  her  whom  her  husband  liad  so  often  laughed  at 
*'  You've  often  heai*d  of  me  from  that  husband  of  yours/*  said 
the  lady,  with  great  vivacity. 

You've  often  heard  of  her,"  echoed  her  husband,  the 
Major. 

AmeHa  answered,  smiling,    that  she  had.'* 

And  small  good  he's  told  you  of  me,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  re- 
plied ;  adding  that George  was  a  wicked  divvle." 

That  I'll  go  bail  for,"  said  the  Major,  tr3'ing  to  look  know- 
ing, at  which  George  laughed ;  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  with  a  tap 
of  her  whip,  told  the  Major  to  be  quiet ;  and  then  requested  to 
be  presented  in  foi-m  to  Mrs.  Captain  Osborne. 

'*This,  my  dear,"  said  George  with  great  gravity,  "is  my 
very  good,  kind,  and  excellent  friend,  Auraha  Margaretta, 
otherwise  called  Peggy." 

Faith,  you're  right,"  interposed  the  Major. 

Otherwise  called  Peggy,  lady  of  Major  Michael  O'Dowd, 
of  our  regiment,  and  daughter  of  Fitzjurld  Ber'sford  de  Burgo 
Malony  of  Glenmalon^',  Count}'  Kildare." 

And  Muryan  Squeer,  Doblin,"  said  the  lad}'  with  calm 
superiority. 

And  Murv'an  Square,  sure  enough,"  the  Major  whispered. 
'Twas  there  ye  coorted  me,  Meejor  dear,"  the  lady  said  ; 
and  the  Major  assented  to  this  as  to  every  other  proposition 
whicli  was  made  generally  in  company. 

Major  O'Dowd,  who  had  served  his  sovereign  in  eveiy  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  and  had  paid  for  ever}'  step  in  his  profession 
by  some  more  than  equivalent  act  of  daring  and  gallantry,  was 
the  most  modest,  silent,  sheep-faced  and  meek  of  little  men, 
and  as  obedient  to  his  wife  as  if  he  had  been  her  tay-bo}*.  At 
the  mess-table  he  sate  silenth',  and  drank  a  great  deal.  When 
ftill  of  liquor,  he  reeled  silenth'  home.  When  he  spoke,  it  was 
to  agree  with  ever^-body  on  every  conceivable  point ;  and  he 
passed  through  life  in  perfect  ease  and  good-humor.  The  hot- 
test suns  of  India  never  heated  his  temper ;  and  the  Walcheren 
ague  never  shook  it.  He  walked  up  to  a  batter}'  with  just  as 
much  indifference  as  to  a  dinner-table ;  had  dined  on  horse-flesh 
and  turtle  with  eqhal  relish  and  appetite;  and  had  an  old 
mother,  Mrs.  O'Dowd  of  O'Dowdstown  indeed,  whom  he  had 
never  disobeyed  but  when  he  ran  away  and  enlisted,  and  when 
be  i^ersisted  in  marrying  that  odious  Pegg}'  Malony. 

Peggy  was  one  of  five  sisters,  and  eleven  children  of  the 
noble  house  of  Glenmalony ;  but  her  husband,  thougki  her  own 
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cousin,  was  of  the  mother's  side,  and  so  had  not  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  allied  to  the  Malonys,  whom  she  believed 
to  be  the  most  famous  family  in  the  world.  Having  tried  nine 
seasons  at  Dublin  and  two  at  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  and  iM>t 
finding  a  partner  for  life,  Miss  Malony  ordered  her  cousin  Mick 
to  marry  her  when  she  was  about  thirty-three  ^-ears  of  age ;  and 
the  honest  fellow  obeying,  carried  her  off  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  preside  over  the  ladies  of  the  — th  regiment,  into  which  he 
had  just  exchanged. 

Before  Mrs.  O'Dowd  was  half  an  hoar  in  Amelia's  (or  in- 
deed in  anybody'  else's)  company,  this  amiable  lady  told  all  her 
birth  and  pedigree  to  her  new  friend.  "  My  dear,"  said  she, 
good-naturedly,  it  was  my  intention  that  Garge  should  be  a 
brother  of  my  own,  and  m}*  sister  Glorvina  would  have  suited 
him  entirely.  But  as  bygones  are  by  gones,  and  he  was  engaged 
to  j-ourself,  why,  I'm  determined  to  take  you  as  a  sister  in- 
stead, and  to  look  upon  you  as  such,  and  to  love  you  as  one  of 
the  family.  Faith,  you've  got  such  a  nice  good-natured  face 
and  way  widg  you,  that  I'm  sure  we'll  agree ;  and  that  you'll 
be  an  addition  to  our  family  anyway." 

'Deed  and  she  will,"  said  O'Dowd,  with  an  approving  air, 
and  Amelia  felt  herself  not  a  little  amused  and  grateful  to  be 
thus  suddenly  introduced  to  so  large  a  party  of  relations. 

*'  We're  all  good  fellows  here,"  the  Major's  lady  continued. 
"  There's  not  a  regiment  in  the  service  where  you'll  find  a  more 
united  society  nor  a  more  agreeable  mess-room.  There's  no 
quarrelling,  bickering,  slandt^ring,  nor  small  talk  amongst  m. 
We  all  love  each  other." 

Especially  Mrs.  Magenis,"  said  George,  laughing. 

Mrs.  Captain  Magenis  and  me  has  made  up,  though  her 
treatment  of  me  would  bring  me  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave." 

And  you  with  such  a  beantiAil  fh>nt  of  black,  P^^,  my 
dear,"  the  Major  cried. 

Hould  3'our  tongue,  Mick,  3*ou  booby.  Them  husbands 
are  always  in  the  way,  Mrs.  Osborne,  my  dear ;  and  as  for  my 
Mick,  I  often  tell  him  he  should  never  open  his  mouth  but  to 
give  the  word  of  command,  or  to  put  meat  and  drink  into  it. 
I'll  tell  3'ou  about  the  regiment,  and  warn  yon  when  we're 
alone.  Intix)duce  me  to  your  brother  now  ;  sure  he's  a  mighty 
fine  man,  and  reminds  me  of  me  cousin,  Dan  Malony  (Malony 
of  Ballymalony,  m}'  dear,  you  know,  who  married  Ophalia 
Scully,  of  Oystherstown,  own  cousin  to  Lord  Poldoody).  Mr. 
Sedlcy,  sir,  I'm  deloighted  to  be  made  known  to  ye.    I  suppose 
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yK^tfU  dine  at  the  mess  to^y.  (Mind  that  diwleof  a  docther, 
Mick,  and  whatever  ye  da,  keep  3'oar8elf  sober  for  me  fmrty 
this  evening.)" 

If  8  the  150th  gives  us  a  farewell  dinner,  my  love,"  inter- 
posed the  Major,    but  we'll  easy  get  a  card  for  Mr.  Scdley." 

^'^Run  Simple  (Ensign  Simple,  of  Ours,  my  dear  Amelia. 
I  forgot  to  introjuice  him  to  ye).  Run  in  a  hurry,  with  Mrs. 
Major  CDowd's  oomplimenta  to  Colonel  Tavish,  and  Captain 
Osborne  has  brought  his  brothemlaw  down,  and  will  bring  him 
to  the  150th  mess  at  five  o'clock  sharp —  when  you  and  I,  my 
dear,  will  take  a  snack  here,  if  you  like."  Before  Mrs. 
O'Dowd's  speech  was  concluded,  the  young  Ensign  was  trotting 
down  stairs  on  his  commission. 

Obedience  is  the  soul  of  the  arm}'.  We  will  go  to  our 
duty  while  Mrs.  O'Dowd  will  stay  and  enlighten  jon,  Emmy," 
Captain  Osborne  said ;  and  the  two  gentlemen,  taking  each  a 
wing  of  the  Major,  walked  out  with  that  officer,  grinning  at  each 
other  over  his  head. 

And,  now  having  her  new  friend  to  herself,  the  impetuous 
Mrs.  O'Dowd  preceded  to  pour  out  such  a  quantity  of  infor- 
mation as  na  poor  little  woman's  memory  could  ever  tax  itself 
to  bear.  She  told  Amelia  a  thousand  particulars  relative  to 
the  veryiramerous  family  of  which  the  amazed  young  lady  found 
herself  a  member.  Mrs.  Heavytop,  the  Colonel's  wife«  died 
in  Jamaic^  of  the  yellow  &ver  and  a  broken  heart  comboined, 
for  the  homid  old  Colonel,  with  a  head  as  bald  as  a  cannon- 
ball,  was  making  sheep's  eyes  at  a  half-caste  girl  there.  Mrs. 
Mi^nis,  though  without  education,  was  a  good  woman,  but  she 
had  the  divvle's  tongue,  and  would  cheat  her  own  mother  at  whist. 
Mrs.  Captain  Kirk  must  turn  up  her  lobster  eyes  forsooth  at  tiie 
idea  of  an  honest  round  game  (wherein  me  fawther,  as  pious  a 
man  as  ever  went  to  church,  me  uncle  Dane  Malony,  and  our 
cousin  the  Bishop,  took  a  hand  at  loo,  or  whist,  everj*  night  of 
their  lives).  Nayther  of  'em's  goin'  with  the  regiment  this 
time,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  added.  Fanny  Magenis  stops  with  her 
mother,  who  sells  small  coal  and  potatoes,  most  likel}*,  in 
Islington-town,  hard  by  London,  though  she's  always  bragging 
of  her  father's  ships,  and  pointing  them  out  to  us  as  they  go  up 
the  river :  and  Mrs.  Kirk  and  her  children  will  stop  here  in 
Bethesda  Place,  to  be  nigh  to  her  favorite  preacher.  Dr.  Rams- 
horn.  Mrs.  Bunny's  in  an  interesting  situation  —  faith,  and 
she  always  is,  then  —  and  has  given  the  Lieutenant  seven 
already.  And  Ensign  Posky's  ^e,  who  joined  two  months 
before  you,  my  dear,  has  quarl'd  with  Tom  Posky  a  score  of 
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times,  tin  you  can  hear  *ni  all  over  the  bar'ck  (they  say  they're 
come  to  broken  pleets,  and  Tom  never  accounted  for  his  bhu^ 
oi),  and  she'll  go  back  to  her  mother,  who  keeps  a  ladies' 
siminary  at  Richmond,  —  bad  luck  to  her  for  running  away 
from  it!  Where  did  ye  get  your  finishing,  my  dear?  I  had 
moin,  and  no  expince  spared,  at  Madame  Flanahan's,  at  Ilyssus 
Grove,  Booterstown,  near  Dublin,  wid  a  Marchioness  to  teaeh 
us  the  true  Parisian  pronunciation,  and  a  retired  Mejor-Geoeral 
of  the  French  serxice  to  put  us  through  the  exercise." 

Of  this  incongruous  family  our  astonished  Amelia  found  her- 
self all  of  a  sudden  a  member :  with  Mrs.  O'Dowd  as  an  elder 
sister;  She  was  presented  to  her  other  female  relations  at  tea- 
time,  on  whom,  as  she  was  quiet,  good-natured,  and  not  too 
handsome,  she  made  rather  an  agreeable  impression  until  the 
arrival  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  mess  of  the  150th,  who  ail 
admired  her  so,  that  her  sisters  began,  of  course,  to  find  fault 
witii  her. 

I  hope  Osborne  has  sown  his  wild  oats,"  said  Mrs.  Magenis 
to  Mrs.  Bunny.  If  a  reformed  rake  makes  a  good  husband, 
sure  it's  she  will  have  the  fine  chance  with  Gai^,"  Mrs. 
O'Dowd  remarked  to  Posky,  who  had  lost  her  position  as  bride 
in  the  regiment^  and  was  quite  angr}'  with  the  usurper.  And 
as  for  Mrs.  Kirk :  that  disciple  of  Dr.  Ramshom  put  one  or 
two  leading  professional  questions  to  Amelia,  to  see  whether 
she  was  awakened,  whether  she  was  a  professing  Christian  and 
so  forth,  and  finding  from  the  simplicity  of  Mrs.  Osborne's 
replies  that  she  was  yet  in  utter  darkness,  put  into  her  hands 
three  little  penny  books  with  pictures,  viz.,  the  Howling 
Wilderness,"  the  "  Washerwoman  of  Wandsworth  Common," 
and  the  British  Soldier's  best  Bayonet,"  which,  bent  upon 
awakening  her  l)efore  she  slept,  Mrs.  Kirk  begged  Amelia  to 
read  that  night  ere  she  went  to  bed. 

But  all  the  men,  like  good  fellows  as  they  were,  rallied  round 
their  comrade's  pretty  wife,  and  paid  her  their  court  with 
soldierlj'  gallantry.  She  had  a  little  triumph,  which  flushed  her 
spirits  and  made  her  eyes  sparkle.  George  was  proud  of  her 
popularity,  and  pleased  with  the  manner  (which  was  very  gay 
and  graceful,  though  naive  and  a  little  timid)  with  which  she 
received  the  gentlemen's  attentions,  and  answered  their  com- 
pliments. And  he  in  his  uniform  —  how  much  handsomer 
he  was  than  an^'  man  in  the  room !  She  felt  that  he  was 
affectionately  wat<;hing  her,  and  glowed  with  pleasure  at  hk 
kindness.  ^^I  will  make  all  his  friends  welcome,"  she  re- 
solved in  her  heart.      I  will  love  all  as  I  love  him.    I  will 
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always  try  and  be  gay  and  good-humored  and  make  his  home 
ha«>y/' 

TJhe  regiment  indeed  adopted  her  with  acclamation.  The 
Captains  approved,  the  Lieutenants  applauded,  the  Ensigns 
admired.  Old  Cutler,  the  Doctor,  made  one  or  two  jokes, 
wbii^h,  being  professional,  need  not  be  repeated ;  and  Cackle, 
t^ie  Assistant  M.D.  of  Edinbui^h,  conde8c*ended  to  examine  her 
upon  leeterature,  and  tried  her  with  his  three  best  French  quota- 
tions. Young  Stubble  went  about  fVom  man  to  man  whisper- 
ing, Jove,  isn't  she  a  pretty  gal?''  and  never  took  his  eyes 
off  her  except  when  the  negus  came  in. 

As  for  Captain  Dobbin,  he  never  so  much  as  spoke  to  her 
during  the  whole  eveniog.  But  he  and  Captain  Porter  of  the 
150th  took  home  Jos  to  the  hotel,  who  was  in  a  very  maudlin 
state,  and  had  told  his  tiger-hunt  story  with  great  effect,  both 
at  the  mess-table  and  at  the  soiree^  to  Mrs.  O'Dowd  in  her  tur- 
ban and  bird  of  paradise.  Having  put  the  Collector  into  the 
hands  of  his  servant,  Dobbin  loitered  about,  smoking  his  cigar 
before  the  inn  door.  George  had  meanwhile  very  carefully 
shawled  his  wife,  and  brought  her  away  from  Mrs.  O'Dowd's 
after  a  general  handshaking  from  the  }oung  officers,  who 
a^x^mpauied  her  to  the  fly,  and  cheered  that  vehicle  as  it  drove 
off.  So  Ameha  gave  Dobbin  her  little  hand  as  she  got  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  rebuked  him  smilingly  for  not  having  taken 
any  notice  of  her  all  night. 

The  Captain  continued  that  deleterious  amusement  of  smok- 
ing, long  after  the  inn  ami  the  street  were  gone  to  bed.  He 
watched  the  lights  vanish  from  Greorge's  sitting-room  windows, 
and  shine  out  in  the  bedroom  close  at  hand.  It  was  almost 
morning  when  he  returned  to  his  own  quarters.  He  could  hear 
the  cheering  from  the  ships  in  the  river,  where  the  transports 
were  already  taking  in  their  cargoes  preparatory  to  dropping 
down  the  Th|unes. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

IN  WHICH  AMELIA  INVADES  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES. 

The  regiment  with  its  officers  was  to  be  transported  in 
ships  provided  by  His  Majesty's  government  for  the  occasion  : 
and  in  two  days  after  the  festive  assembly  at  Mrs.  O'Dowd's 
apartments,  in  the  midst  of  cheering  fVom  all  the  East  India 
ships  in  the  river,  and  the  military'  on  shore,  the  band  playuig 
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Grod  save  the  King,'*  the  officers  waving  tiieir  hats,  and  the 
crews  hurrahing  gallantly,  the  transports  went  down  the  river 
and  proceeded  under  convoy  to  Ostend.  Meanwhile  the  ^(allant 
Jos  had  agreed  to  escort  his  sister  and  the  Major's  wtle,  the 
bulk  of  whose  goods  and  chattels,  including  the  faoKHis  bird 
of  paradise  and  turban,  were  with  the  regimental  baggage: 
^  that  our  two  heroines  drove  pretty  much  unencumbered  to 
Ramsgate,  where  there  were  plenty  of  packets  plying,  in  <xie 
of  which  they  had  a  speedy  passage  to  Ostend. 

That  period  of  Jos's  life  whidi  now  ensued  was  so  fhll  of 
incident,  that  it  served  him  for  conversation  for  many  years 
aftier,  and  even  the  tiger-hunt  story  was  put  aside  for  more 
stirring  narratives  which  he  had  to  tell  about  the  great  cam- 
paign of  Waterloo.  As  soon  as  he  had  agreed  to  escort  his 
sister  abroad,  it  was  remarked  that  he  ceased  shaving  liis 
upper  lip.  At  Chatham  he  followed  the  parades  and  drills 
with  great  assiduity.  He  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  conversation  of  his  brother  officers  (as  he  called  them  in 
an^er  days  sometimes),  and  learned  as  many  military  names 
as  he  could.  In  these  studies  the  excellent  Mrs.  O'Dowd  was 
of  great  assistance  to  him ;  and  on  the  day  finally  when  they 
embarked  on  board  the  Lovely  Rose,  which  was  to  carry  them 
to  their  destination,  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  brakied  frock- 
coat  and  duck  trousers,  with  a  foraging  cftp  ornamented  with 
a  smart  gold  band.  Having  his  carrit^e  with  him,  and  in- 
forming everybody  on  board  confidentially  that  he  was  going 
to  join  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  folks  mistook  him  for 
a  great  personage,  a  commissary-general,  or  a  government 
courier  at  the  very  least. 

He  su!fere<l  hugely  on  the  vo^^age,  during  which  the  ladies 
were  likewise  prostrate ;  but  Amelia  was  brought  to  life  again 
as  the  packet  made  Ostend,  by  the  sight  of  the  transports  con- 
veying her  regiment,  which  entered  the  harbor  almost  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Lovely  Rose.  Jos  went  in  a  collapsed 
state  to  an  inn,  while  Captain  Dobbin  escorted  the  ladies,  and 
then  busied  himself  in  freeing  Jos's  carriage  and  luggage  from 
the  ship  and  the  custom-house,  for  Mr.  Jos  was  at  present 
without  a  servant,  Osborne's  man  and  his  own  pampered  menial 
having  conspired  together  at  Chatham,  and  refused  point-blank 
to  cross  the  water.  This  revolt,  which  came  very  suddenly, 
and  on  the  last  day,  so  alarmed  Mr.  Sedley,  junior,  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  expedition,  but  Captain 
Dobbin  (who  made  himself  immensely  officious  in  the  business, 
Jos  said)  rated  him  and  laughed  at  him  soundly :  the  musta- 
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ehios  were  grown  in  advance,  and  Jos  finally  was  persuaded 
to  embark.  In  place  of  the  well-bred  and  well-fed  London 
domestics,  who  could  only  speak  English,  Dobbin  procured 
for  Job's  party  a  swarthy  little  Belgian  servant  who  could  speak 
no  language  at  all;  but  who,  by  his  bustling  behavior,  and 
by  invariably  addressing  Mr.  Sedley  as  My  lord,"  speedily 
acquired  that  gentleman's  favor.  Time^  are  altered  at  Ostend 
DOW ;  of  the  foitons  who  go  thither,  very  few  look  like  lords, 
or  act  like  those  members  of  our  hereditary  aristocracj'.  They 
seem  for  the  most  part  shabby  in  attire,  ding>'  of  linen,  lovers 
of  biiiiards  and  brandy,  and  cigars  and  greasy  ordinaries. 

But  it  may  be  said  as  a  rule,  that  every  Englishman  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  army  paid  his  way.  The  remembrance 
of  such  a  fact  surely  becomes  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  It  was 
a  blessing  for  a  commerce-loving  country  to  be  o%'errun  by 
sodi  an  army  of  customers :  and  to  have  such  creditable  war- 
riors to  feed%  And  the  country  which  they  came  to  protect  is 
not  military.  For  a  long  period  of  history  they  have  let  other 
people  fight  there.  When  the  pi'esent  writer  went  to  survey 
with  eagk  glance  the  field  of  Waterloo,  we  asked  the  conductor 
of  the  diligence,  a  portly  warlike-looking  vet^n,  whether  he 
had  been  at  the  battle.  *  Pas  si  bite''  —  such  an  answer  and 
sentiment  as  no  Frenchman  would  own  to— was  his  reply. 
But  on  the  otter  hand,  the  postilion  who  drove  us  was  a  Viscounij 
a  9oa  of  some  bankrupt  Imperial  General,  who  accepted  a 
pennyworth  of  beer  on  the  road.  The  moral  is  surely  a  good 
one. 

This  fiat,  fiourishing,  easy  country  never  could  have  looked 
more  rich  and  prosperous  than  in  that  opening  summer  of  1815, 
when  its  green  fields  and  quiet  cities  were  enlivened  by  multi- 
plied red-coats :  when  its  wide  chaussees  swarmed  with  brilliant 
English  equipages :  when  its  great  canal-boats,  gliding  by  rich 
pastures  and  pleasant  quaint  old  villages,  by  old  chateaux 
lying  amongst  old  trees,  were  all  crowded  with  well-to-do 
English  travellers :  when  the  soldier  who  drank  at  the  village 
inn,  not  only  drank,  but  paid  his  score';  and  Donald,  the 
Highlander,*  billeted  in  the  Flemish  farm-house,  ro<^ed  the 
bab3''8  cradle,  while  Jean  and  Jeannette  were  out  getting  in 
the  hay.  As  our  painters  are  bent  on  military  subjects  just 
BOW,  I  throw  out  this  as  a  good  subject  for  the  pencil,  to  illus- 
trate the  principle  of  an  honest  English  war.  All  looked  as 
brilliant  and  harmless  as  a  Hyde  Park  review.  Meanwhile, 

•  Thb  incident  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Glcig's  "  Story  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo." 
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Napoleon  screened  behind  his  curtain  of  fVontier-fortreBses, 
was  preparing  for  the  outbreak  which  was  to  drive  all  these 
orderly  people  into  Airy  and  blood ;  and  la}'  so  many  of  them 
low. 

Everj'body  had  such  a  perfect  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
leader  (for  the  resolute  faith  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
inspired  in  the  whole  English  nation  was  as  intense,  as  that 
more  fhintic  enthusiasm  with  which  at  one  time  the  French 
regarded  Napoleon),  the  countiy  seemed  in  so  perfect  a  state 
of  orderly  defence,  and  the  help  at  hand  in  case  of  need  so 
near  and  overwhelming,  that  alarm  was  unknown,  and  our 
travellers,  among  whom  two  were  naturall}*  of  a  ver>'  timid 
sort,  were,  like  all  the  other  multiplied  English  tourists,  entirely 
at  ease.  The  famous  regiment,  with  so  many  of  whose  officers 
we  have  made  acquaintance,  was  drafted  in  canal-boats  to 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  thence  to  march  to  Brussels.  Jos  ao* 
companied  the  ladies  in  the  public  boats;  the  which  all  old 
travellers  in  Flanders  must  remember  for  the  luxurj'  and  accom- 
modation they  afforded.  So  prodigiously  good  was  the  eating 
and  drinking  on  board  these  sluggish  but  most  comfortable 
vessels,  that  there  are  legends  extant  of  an  English  traveller, 
who,  coming  to  Belgium  for  a  week,  and  travelling  in  one  of 
these  boats,  was  so  delighted  with  the  fare  there  that  he  went 
backwards  and  forwards  fVom  Ghent  to  Bruges  perpetually 
until  the  railroads  were  invented,  when  he  drowned  himself  on 
the  last  trip  of  the  passage-boat.  Jos's  death  was  not  to  be  of 
this  sort,  but  his  comfort  was  exceeding,  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
insisted  that  he  only  wanted  her  sister  Glorvina  to  make  his 
happiness  complete.  He  sate  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin  all  day 
drinking  Flemish  beer,  shouting  for  Isidor,  his  servant,  and 
talking  gallantly  to  the  ladies. 

His  courage  was  prodigious.  "  Boney  attack  u#/  "  he  cried. 
"  My  dear  creature,  my  poor  Emmy,  don't  be  fHghtened* 
There's  no  danger.  The  allies  will  be  in  Paris  in  two  months, 
I  tell  you ;  when  Til  take  you  to  dine  in  the  Palais  Royal,  b}' 
Jove!  There  are  three  hundred  thousand  Rooshians,  I  teU 
you,  now  entering  France  by  Mayence  and  the  Rhine  —  three 
hundred  thousand  under  Wittgenstein  and  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
my  poor  love.  You  don't  know  militar}*  affairs,  my  dear. 
I  do,  and  I  tell  you  there's  no  infantry'  in  France  can  stand 
against  Rooshian  infantry,  and  no  general  of  Bonej-'s  that's 
fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  Wittgenstein.  Then  there  are  the 
Austrians,  the}-  are  five  hundred  tliousand  if  a  man,  and  they 
are  witliin  ten  marches  of  the  frontier  by  this  time,  under 
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Schwartzenberg  and  Prince  Charles.  Then  there  are  the 
Prooshians  under  the  gallant  Prince  Marshal.  Show  me  a 
caralry  chief  like  him  now  that  Murat  is  gone.  He}*,  Mrs. 
O'Dowd?  Do  you  think  our  little  girl  here  need  be  afraid? 
Is  there  any  cause  for  fear,  Isidor?  Hey,  sir?  Get  some 
more  beer." 

Mrs.  O'Dowd  said  that  her  Glorvina  was  not  afraid  of  any 
man  alive,  let  alone  a  Frenchman/'  and  tossed  otf  a  glass  of 
beer  with  a  wink  which  expressed  her  liking  for  the  beverage. 

Having  frequently  been  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  or,  in 
other  words,  faced  the  ladies  at  Cheltenham  and  Bath,  our 
friend,  the  Collector,  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  pristine  timid- 
ity, and  was  now,  especiall}'  when  fortified  with  liquor,  as  talka- 
tive as  might  be.  He  was  rather  a  favorite  with  the  regiment, 
treating  the  young  officers  with  sumptuosity,  and  amusing  them 
by  his  military'  airs.  And  as  there  is  one  well-known  regiment 
of  the  army  which  travels  wiUi  a  goat  heading  the  column, 
whilst  another  is  led  by  a  deer,  George  said  with  re8[>ect  to  bis 
brother-in-law,  that  his  regiment  marched  with  an  elephant. 

Since  Amelia's  introduction  to  the  regiment,  George  began 
to  be  rather  ashamed  of  some  of  the  company  to  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  present  her ;  and  determined,  as  he  told  Dobbin 
(with  what  satisfaction  to  the  latter  it  need  not  be  said),  to 
exchange  into  some  better  regiment  soon,  and  to  get  his  wife 
away  from  those  damned  vulgar  women.  But  this  vulgarity  of 
l^^ing  ashamed  of  one's  society  is  much  more  common  among 
men  than  women  (except  very  great  ladies  of  fashion,  who,  to 
be  sure,  indulge  in  it) ;  and  Mrs.  Amelia,  a  natural  and  unaf- 
fected person,  had  none  of  that  artificial  shamefaccdness  which 
her  husband  mistook  for  delicacy  on  his  own  part.  Thus  Mrs. 
O'Dowd  had  a  cock's  plume  in  her  hat,  and  a  very  large 
repay ther"  on  her  stomach,  which  she  use<i  to  ring  on  all 
occasions,  narrating  how  it  had  been  presented  to  her  by  her 
fawther,  as  she  stipt  into  the  car'ge  after  her  inar*ge  ;  and  these 
ornaments,  with  other  outward  peculiarities  of  the  Major's 
wife,  gave  excruciating  agonies  to  C'aptain  08lK>rne,  when  his 
wife  and  the  Major's  came  in  contact;  whereas  Amelia  was 
only  amused  b}-  tlie  honest  lady's  eccentricities,  and  not  in  the 
least  ashamed  of  her  company. 

As  they  made  that  well-known  journey,  which  almost  every 
Englishman  of  middle  rank  has  travelled  since,  there  might 
have  been  more  instructive,  but  few  more  entertaining,  com- 
panions than  Mrs.  M^or  O'Dowd.  "  Talk  about  kenal  boats, 
my  dear !    Ye  should  see  the  kenal  boats  between  Dublin  and 
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Ballinasloe.  It's  there  the  rapid  travelling  is ;  and  the  beauti- 
ful cattle.  Sure  me  fawther  got  a  goold  medal  (and  his  Excel- 
lency himself  eat  a  slice  of  it,  and  said  never  was  finer  mate 
in  his  loiO  for  a  four-year-old  heifer,  the  like  of  which  ye  never 
saw  in  this  country  any  da} And  Jos  owned  with  a  sigh, 
that  for  good  streaky  beef,  really  mingled  with  fat  and  lean, 
there  was  no  country  like  England." 

Except  Ireland,  where  all  ^our  best  mate  comes  from," 
said  the  Major's  lady ;  proceeding,  as  is  not  unusual  with 
patriots  of  her  nation,  to  make  comparisons  greatly  in  favor  of 
her  own  countr>'.  The  idea  of  comparing  the  market  at  Bruges 
with  those  of  Dublin,  although  she  had  su^ested  it  herself, 
caused  immense  scorn  and  derisiou  on  her  i>art.  I'll  thank 
ye  tell  me  what  they  mean  by  that  old  gazabo  on  the  top  of 
the  market-place,"  said  she,  in  a  buret  of  ridicule  fit  to  have 
brought  the  Old  tower  down.  The  place  was  full  of  English 
soldierj'  as  they  passed.  English  bugles  woke  them  in  the 
morning ;  at  nightfall  they  went  to  bed  to  the  note  of  the 
British  fife  and  drum  :  all  the  country  and  Europe  was  in  arms, 
and  the  greatest  event  of  historj*  pending :  and  honest  Pe^3' 
O'Dowd,  whom  it  concerned  as  well  as  another,  went  on  prat- 
tling about  Ballinafad,  and  the  horses  in  the  stables  at  Glen- 
malony,  and  the  clar't  drunk  there ;  and  Jos  Sedley  interposed 
about  curry  and  rice  at  Dumdum ;  and  Amelia  thought  about 
her  husband,  and  how  best  she  should  show  her  love  for  him  ; 
as  if  these  were  the  great  topics  of  the  world. 

Those  who  like  to  lay  down  the  Historj^-book,  and  to  specu- 
late upon  what  mtgM  have  happened  in  the  world,  but  for  the 
fatal  occurrence  of  what  actuall}^  did  take  place  (a  most  puz- 
zling, amusing,  ingenious,  and  profitable  kind  of  meditation), 
have  no  doubt  often  thought  to  themselves  what  a  specially 
bad  time  Napoleon  took  to  come  back  from  Elba,  and  to  let 
loose  his  eagle  from  Gulf  San  Juan  to  Notre  Dame.  The 
historians  on  our  side  tell  us  that  the  amies  of  the  allied  powers 
were  all  providentially  on  a  war-footing,  and  ready  to  bear 
down  at  a  moment's  notice  upon  the  Elban  Emperor.  The 
august  jobbers  assembled  at  Vienna,  and  carving  out  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  according  to  their  wisdom,  had  such  causes  of 
quarrel  among  themselves  as  might  have  set  the  armies  which 
had  overcome  Napoleon  to  fight  against  each  other,  but  for 
the  return  of  the  object  of  unanimous  hatred  and  fear.  This 
monarch  had  an  army  in  full  force  because  he  had  jobbed  to 
himself  Poland,  and  was  determined  to  keep  it:  another  had 
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robbecl  half  Saxon}-,  and  was  bent  upon  maintaining  his  ac- 
quisition: Italy  was  the  object  of  a  third's  solicitude.  Each 
was  protesting  against  the  rapacit}'  of  the  other ;  and  could  the 
Corsican  but  have  waited  in  prison  until  all  these  |)arties  were 
hy  the  ears,  he  might  have  returned  and  reigned  unmolested. 
But  what  would  have  become  of  our  story  and  all  our  friends, 
then  ?  If  all  the  drops  in  it  were  dned  up,  what  would  become 
of  the  sea? 

In  the  meanwhile  the  business  of  life  and  living,  and  the 
pursuits  of  pleasure,  es|>eciall3',  went  on  as  if  no  end  were  to 
be  expected  to  them,  and  no  enemy  in  front.  When  our  trav- 
ellers arrived  at  Brussels,  in  which  their  regiment  was  quar- 
tered, a  great  piece  of  good  fortune,  as  all  said,  they  found 
themselves  in  one  of  tlie  gayest  and  most  brilhant  little  capi- 
tals in  Europe,  and  where  ^1  the  Vanity  Fair  booths  were  laid 
out  with  the  most  tempting  liveliness  and  splendor.  Gambling 
was  here  in  profusion,  and  dancing  in  plenty :  feasting  was 
there  to  fill  with  delight  that  great  gourmand  of  a  Jos :  there 
was  a  theatre  where  a  miraculous  Catalan!  was  delighting  all 
hearers:  beautiful  rides,  all  enlivened  with  martial  splendor; 
a  i-are  old  cit}',  with  strange  costumes  and  wonderful  archi- 
tecture, to  delight  the  eyes  of  little  Amelia,  who  had  never 
before  seen  a  foreign  countr}',  and  fill  her  with  charming 
surprises:  so  that  now  and  for  a  few  weeks'  space  in  a  fine 
handsome  lodging,  whereof  the  expenses  were  borne  by  Jos 
and  Osborne,  who  was  flush  of  monej'  and  full  of  kind  atten- 
tions to  his  wife — for  about  a  fortnight,  I  say,  during  which 
her  honeymoon  ended,  Mrs.  Amelia  was  as  pleased  and  happy 
as  any  little  bride  out  of  England. 

Eveiy  day  during  this  happy  time  there  was  novelty  and 
amusement  for  all  parties.  There  was  a  church  to  see,  or  a 
picture-gallery  —  there  was  a  ride,  or  an  opera.  The  bands  of 
the  regiments  were  making  music  at  all  hours.  The  greatest 
folks  of  Enghind  walked  in  the  Park  —  there  was  a  i)erpetual 
military  festival.  Geoi^e,  taking  out  his  wife  to  a  new  jaunt 
or  junket  every  night,  was  quite  pleased  with  himself  as  usual, 
and  swore  he  was  becoming  quite  a  domestic  character.  And 
a  jaunt  or  a  junket  with  him  /  Was  it  not  enough  to  set  this 
little  heart  beating  with  joy?  Her  letters  home  to  her  mother 
were  filled  with  delight  and  gratitude  at  this  season.  Her 
husband  bade  her  buy  laces,  millinery,  jewels,  and  gimcracks 
of  all  sorts.  Oh,  he  was  the  kindest,  be^t,  and  most  generous 
of  men ! 

The  sight  of  the  very  great  company  of  lords  and  ladies 
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and  fashionable  persons  who  thronged  the  town,  and  appeared 
in  every  public  place,  filled  Geoi*ge's  truly  British  soul  with 
intense  delight.  They  flung  ofT  that  happj'  frigidity  and  inso- 
lence of  demeanor  which  occasionally  characterizes  the  great 
at  home,  and  appearing  in  numberless  public  places,  conde- 
scended to  mingle  witli  the  rest  of  the  company  whom  they 
met  there.  One  night  at  a  part^'  given  by  the  General  of  the 
division  to  which  George's  regiment  belonged,  he  had  the 
honor  of  dancing  with  Lady  Blanche  ThisUewood,  Lord  Bare- 
acres'  daughter ;  he  bustled  for  ices  and  refreshments  for  the 
two  noble  ladies ;  he  pushed  and  squeezed  for  Lady  Bareacres' 
carriage ;  he  bragged  about  the  Countess  when  he  got  home, 
in  a  way  which  his  own  father  could  not  have  surpassed.  lie 
called  upon  the  ladies  the  next  d&y ;  he  rode  by  their  side  in 
the  Park  ;  he  asked  their  party  to  a  great  dinner  at  a  restaura- 
teur's, and  was  quite  wild  with  exultation  when  they  agreed  to 
come.  Old  Bareacres,  who  had  not  much  pride  and  a  large 
ap|)etite,  would  go  for  a  dinner  anj'where, 

*'I  hope  there  will  he  no  women  besides  our  own  party," 
Lady  Bareacres  said,  after  reflecting  ujwn  the  invitation  which 
had  been  made,  and  accepted  with  too  much  precipitancj*. 

Gracious  Heaven,  Mamma  —  you  don't  suppose  the  man 
would  bring  his  wife,"  shrieked  Lady  Blanche,  who  had  been 
languishing  in  Geoi^e's  arms  in  the  newly-imported  waltz  for 
hours  the  night  before.  ''The  men  are  bearable,  but  their 
women  —  " 

"  Wife,  just  married,  dev'lish  pretty  woman,  I  hear,"  the 
old  £arl  said. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  Blanche,"  said  the  mother,  I  suppose, 
as  Papa  wants  to  go,  we  must  go ;  but  we  needn't  know  them 
in  England,  you  know."  And  so,  determined  to  cut  their  new 
acquaintance  in  Bond  Street,  these  great  folks  went  to  eat  his 
dinner  at  Brussels,  and  condescending  to  make  him  pa}*  for 
their  pleasure,  showed  their  dignity  by  making  his  wife  uncom- 
fortable, and  carefully  excluding  her  from  the  conversation. 
This  is  a  species  of  dignity  in  which  the  high-bred  British 
female  reigns  supreme.  To  watch  the  behavior  of  a  fine  lady 
to  other  and  humbler  women,  is  a  very  good  9{)on  for  a  philo- 
sophical frequenter  of  Vanity  Fair. 

This  festival,  on  which  honest  George  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money,  was  the  very  dismallest  of  all  the  entertainments  which 
Amelia  had  in  her  honeymoon.  She  wrote  the  most  piteous 
accounts  of  the  feast  home  to  her  mamma :  how  the  Countess 
of  Bareacres  would  not  answer  when  spoken  to;  how  Lady 
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Blanche  stared  at  her  with  her  eye-glass;  and  what  a  rage 
Captain  Dobbin  was  in  at  their  behavior ;  and  how  m^'  lord,  as 
they  came  awaj-  from  the  feast,  asked  to  sec  the  bill,  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  d —  bad  dinner,  and  d —  dear.  But  though 
Amelia  told  all  these  stories,  and  wrote  home  regarding  her 
guests'  rudeness,  and  her  own  discomfiture,  old  Mrs.  Sedley 
was  mightily  pleased  nevertheless,  and  talked  about  Emmy's 
friend,  the  Countess  of  Bareacres,  with  such  assiduity  that  the 
news  how  his  son  was  entertaining  Peers  and  Peeresses  actually 
came  to  Osborne's  ears  in  the  City. 

Those  who  know  the  present  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Geoi-ge 
Tuflo,  K.C.B.,  and  have  seen  him,  as  they  may  on  most  days 
in  the  season,  padded  and  in  stays,  strutting  (lown  Pall  Mall 
with  a  rickety  swagger  on  his  high-heeled  lacquered  boots, 
leering  dndcr  the  bonnets  of  passers-by,  or  riding  a  showy 
chestnut,  and  ogling  broughams  in  the  Parks  —  those  who  know 
the  present  Sir  George  Tufto  would  hardly  recognize  the  <laring 
Peninsular  and  Waterloo  officer.  He  has  thick  curling  brown 
hair  and  black  eyebrows  now,  and  his  whiskers  are  of  the  deepest 
purple.  He  was  light-haired  and  bald  in  1815,  and  stouter  in 
the  person  and  in  the  limbs,  which  especiall}*  have  shrunk  very 
much  of  late.  When  he  was  about  sevent}'  years  of  age  (he  is 
now  nearly  eighty),  his  hair,  which  was  xery  scarce  and  quite 
white,  suddenly  gi-ew  thick,  and  brown,  and  curly,  and  his  whis- 
kers and  eyebrows  took  their  present  color.  Ill-natured  people 
sa}'  that  his  chest  is  all  wool,  and  that  his  hair,  l)ecause  it  never 
grows,  is  a  wig.  Tom  Tuflo,  with  whose  father  he  quarrelled 
ever  so  many  years  ago,  declares  that  Mademoiselle  de  Jaise}'. 
of  the  French  theatre,  pulled  his  grandpapa's  hair  off  in  the 
green-room  ;  but  Tom  is  notoriously  spiteful  and  jealous  ;  and 
the  General's  wig  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  story. 

One  day,  as  some  of  our  friends  of  the  — th  were  sauntering 
in  the  flower-market  of  Brussels,  having  been  to  see  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  which  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  declared  was  not  near  so 
lai^e  or  handsome  as  her  fawther's  mansion  of  Glenmalony, 
an  officer  of  rank,  with  an  orderly  behind  him,  rode  up  to  the 
market,  and  descending  from  his  horse,  came  amongst  the 
flowers,  and  selected  the  ver3*  finest  bouquet  which  money 
could  buy.  The  beautiful  bundle  being  tied  up  in  a  paper,  the 
officer  remounted,  giving  the  nosegay  into  the  charge  of  his 
militarj'  groom,  who  carried  it  with  a  grin,  following  his  chief, 
who  rode  away  in  great  state  and  self-satisfaction. 

"  You  should  see  the  flowers  at  Glenmalony,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
was  remarking.      Me  fawther  has  three  Scotch  garners  with 
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nine  helpers.  We  have  an  acre  of  hot-houses,  and  pines  as 
common  as  pa3'8  in  the  say  son.  Onr  greeps  weighs  six  pounds 
evcrj'  bunch  of  'em,  and  upon  me  honor  and  consdenoe  I  think 
our  magnolias  is  as  big  as  taj  kettles." 

Dobbin,  who  never  use<l  to  ''draw  out'*  Mrs.  O'Dowd  as 
that  wicked  Osborne  delighted  in  doing  (much  to  Amelia's 
terror,  who  implored  him  to  spare  her) ,  fell  back  in  the  crowd, 
elbowing  and  sputtering  until  he  reached  a  safe  distance,  when 
he  exploded  amongst  the  astonished  market-people  with  shrieks 
of  g  elling  laughter. 

*'  H what's  that  gawky  guggling  about?"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowd. 
"Is  it  his  nose  bleedn?  He  always  used  to  say 'twas  his 
nose  bleedn,  till  he  must  have  pomped  all  the  blood  out  of 
'um.  An't  the  magnolias  at  Glenmalony  as  big  as  taykettles, 
O'Dowd?" 

'*  Deed  then  they  are,  and  bigger,  Pegg^',"  the  Major  said. 
When  the  conversation  was  intemipted  in  the  manner  stated 
by  the  arrival  of  the  officer  who  purchased  the  bouquet. 

"  Devilish  fine  horse,  — who  is  it?"  George  asked. 

"  You  should  see  me  brother  Molloy  Malony's  horse.  Molas- 
ses, that  won  the  cop  at  the  Curragh,"  the  Major's  wife  was 
exclaiming,  and  was  continuing  the  familj'  history,  when  her 
husband  interrupted  her  by  saying  — 

"  It's  General  Tuflo,  who  commands  the  cavalry  divis- 
ion ; "  adding  quietly,  "  he  and  I  were  both  shot  in  the  same 
leg  at  Talavera." 

*'  Where  you  got  3'our  step,"  said  George  with  a  laugh. 
"  General  Tufto !    Then,  my  dear,  the  Crawleys  are  come." 

Amelia's  heart  fell,  —  she  knew  not  why.  The  sun  did  not 
seem  to  shine  so  bright.  The  tall  old  roofs  and  gables  looked 
less  picturesque  all  of  a  sudden,  though  it  was  a  brilliant  sunset, 
and  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  days  at  the  end  of 
May. 


CHAPTER  XXrX. 

BRUSSELS. 

Mr.  Jos  had  hired  a  pair  of  horses  for  his  open  carriage, 
with  which  cattle,  and  the  smart  Liondon  vehicle,  he  made  a 
very  tolerable  figure  in  the  drives  about  Brussels.  Gwrge 
purchased  a  horse  for  his  private  riding,  and  he  and  Captain 
Dobbin  would  oflen  accompany  the  carriage  in  which  Jos  and 
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his  sister  took  daily  excursions  of  pleasure.  They  went  out 
that  day  in  tlie  Park  for  their  accustomed  diversion,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  Geoi^e's  remark  with  regard  to  the  arrival  of 
Rawdon  Crawley  and  his  wife  proved  to  be  correct.  In  the 
midst  of  a  little  troop  of  horsemen,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
very  greatest  persons  in  Brussels,  Rebecca  was  seen  in  the  pret- 
tiest and  tightest  of  riding-habits,  mounted  on  a  beautifhl  little 
Arab,  which  she  rode  to  perfection  (ha\nng  acquired  the  art  at 
Queen's  Crawley,  where  the  Baronet,  Mr,  Pitt,  and  Rawdon 
himself  had  given  her  many  lessons),  and  b}^  the  side  of  the 
gallant  General  Tufto. 

*'  Sure  it's  the  Juke  himself,"  cried  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  to 
Jos,  who  began  to  blush  violently ;  and  that's  Lord  Uxbridge 
on  the  bay.  How  elegant  he  looks!  Me  brother,  Molloy 
Malon3%  is  as  like  bim  as  two  peas." 

Rebecca  did  not  make  for  the  carriage ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
perceived  her  old  acquaintance  Amelia  seated  in  it,  acknowl- 
edged her  presence  by  a  gracious  woixi  and  smile,  and  by  kiss- 
ing and  shaking  her  fingers  plaj-fuU}'  in  the  direction  of  the 
vehicle.  Tben  she  resumed  her  conversation  with  General 
Tufto,  who  asked  ''who  the  fat  officer  was  in  the  gold-laced 
cap?"  on  which  Becky  replied,  "  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
East  Indian  Service."  But  Rawdon  Crawley  rode  out  of  the 
ranks  of  his  company,  and  came  up  and  shook  hands  heartily 
with  Amelia,  and  said  to  Jos,  "  Well,  old  boy,  how  are  you?" 
and  stained  in  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  face  and  at  the  black  cock's 
feathers  until  she  began  to  think  she  had  made  a  conquest  of 
him. 

Geoi^e,  who  had  been  delayed  behind,  rode  up  almost  im- 
mediately with  Dobbin,  and  they  touched  their  caps  to  the 
august  personages,  among  whom  Osborne  at  once  perceived 
Mrs.  Crawley.  lie  was  delighted  to  see  Rawdon  leaning  over 
his  carriage  familiarl}'  and  talking  to  Amelia,  and  met  the  aide- 
de-camp's  cordial  greeting  with  more  than  corresponding 
warmth.  The  nods  between  Rawdon  and  Dobbin  were  of  the 
verj-  faintest  specimens  of  |x>liteness. 

Crawley  told  George  where  they  were  stopping  with  General 
Tufto  at  the  Hotel  du  Pare,  and  Geoi^e  made  his  friend  prom- 
ise to  come  speedilj'  to  Osborne's  own  residence.  Sorry  I 
hadn't  seen  you  three  days  ago,"  Geoi^e  said.  Had  a  dinner 
at  the  Restaurateur's  —  rather  a  nice  thing.  Lord  Bareacres, 
and  the  Countess,  and  Lady  Blanche,  were  good  enough  to 
dine  with  us  —  wish  we'd  had  you."  Having  thus  let  his  friend 
know  his  claim^x)  be  a  man  of  fashion,  Osborne  parted  from 
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Rawdon,  who  followed  the  angiist  squadron  down  an  aDey  into 
which  they  cantered,  while  George  and  Dobbin  resumed  thoir 
places,  one  on  e^ch  side  of  Amelia's  carriage. 

*'How  well  the  Juke  looked,"  Mrs.  0*Dowd  remarked. 
"The  Wellesleys  and  Malonys  are  related;  but  of  course, 
poor  /  would  never  dream  of  introjuicing  myself  unless  his 
Grace  thought  proper  to  remember  our  family-tie." 

"  lie's  a  great  soldier,"  Jos  said,  much  more  at  ease  now 
the  great  man  was  gone.  "  Was  there  ever  a  battle  won  like 
Salamanca?  Hey,  Dobbin?  But  where  was  it  he  learnt  his 
art?  In  India,  my  boy  !  The  jungle's  the  school  for  a  general, 
mark  me  that.  I  knew  him  mjself,  too,  Mrs.  O'Dowd:  we 
both  of  us  dance<l  the  same  evening  with  Miss  Cutler,  daughter 
of  Cutler  of  the  Artillery,  and  a  devilish  fine  girl,  at  Dumdum." 

The  apparition  of  the  great  personages  held  them  all  in  talk 
during  the  diive  ;  and  at  dinner ;  and  until  the  hour  came  when 
they  were  all  to  go  to  the  Opera. 

It  was  almost  like  Old  England.  The  house  was  filled  with 
familiar  British  faces,  and  those  toilettes  for  which  the  British 
female  has  long  been  celebrated.  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  was  not  the 
least  splendid  amongst  these,  and  she  had  a  curl  on  her  fore- 
head, and  a  set  of  Irish  diamonds  and  Cairngorms,  which  out- 
shone all  the  decorations  in  the  house,  in  her  notion.  Iler 
])re«ence  used  to  excruciate  Osborne ;  but  go  she  would  upon 
all  parties  of  pleasure  on  which  she  heard  her  young  friends 
were  bent.  It  never  entered  into  her  thought  but  that  they 
must  be  charmed  with  her  company. 

"  She's  been  useful  to  you,  my  dear,"  George  said  to  his  wife, 
whom  he  could  leave  alone  with  less  scrapie  when  she  had  this 
society.  "But  what  a  comfort  it  is  that  Rebecca's  come :  you 
will  have  her  for  a  fiiend,  and  we  may  get  rid  now  of  this 
damn'd  Irishwoman."  To  this  Amelia  did  not  answer,  yes  or 
no :  and  how  do  we  know  what  her  thoughts  were  ? 

The  coup-cToeil  of  the  Brussels  opera-house  did  not  strike 
Mrs.  O'Dowd  as  being  so  fine  as  the  theati-e  in  Fishamble 
Street,  Dublin,  nor  was  French  music  at  all  equal,  in  her 
opinion,  to  tlie  melodies  of  her  native  country.  She  favored 
her  friends  with  these  and  other  opinions  in  a  very  loud  tone  of 
voice,  and  tossed  about  a  great  clattering  fan  she  sported,  with 
the  most  splendid  complacency. 

"Who  is  that  wonderful  woman  with  Amelia,  Rawdon, 
love?"  said  a  lady  in  an  opposite  box  (who,  almost  always 
civil  to  her  husband  in  private,  was  more  fond  than  ever  of  him 
in  company). 
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"  Don't  you  see  that  creature  with  a  yellow  thing  in  her  tur- 
ban, and  a  red  satin  gown,  and  a  great  watch?  " 

Near  the  pretty  little  woman  in  white?"  asked  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  seated  by  the  querist's  side,  with  orders  in  his 
button,  and  several  under-waisteoats,  and  a  great,  choky,  white 
stock. 

That  pretty  woman  in  white  is  Amelia,  General :  you  are 
remarking  all  the  pretty  women,  you  naughty  man." 

''Only  one,  begad,  in  the  world!"  said  the  Genei*al,  de- 
lighted, and  the  lady  gave  him  a  tap  with  a  large  bouquet  which 
she  had. 

Bedad  it's  him,"  said  Mrs.  0*Dowd  ;  ''  and  that's  the  very 
bokay  he  bought  in  the  Marahy  aux  Flures !  "  and  when  Re- 
becca, having  caught  her  friend's  eye,  performed  the  little  hand- 
kissing  operation  once  more,  Mrs.  Major  O'D.,  taking  the 
compliment  to  herself,  returned  the  salute  with  a  gracious  smile, 
which  sent  that  unfortunate  Dobbin  shrieking  out  of  the  box 
again. 

At  the  end  of  the  act,  Geoi^e  was  out  of  the  box  in  a  moment, 
and  he  was  even  going  to  pay  his  respects  to  Rebecca  in  her 
lo^.  He  met  Crawley  in  the  lobby,  however,  where  tliey  ex- 
changed a  few  sentences  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  last  fort- 
night. 

''  You  found  my  cheque  all  right  at  the  agent's?"  Geoi-ge 
said,  with  a  knowing  air. 

''  AJl  right,  my  boy,"  Rawdon  answered.  Happy  to  give 
you  your  revenge.    Governor  come  round  ?  " 

*'  Not  yet,"  said  George,  *'  but  he  will ;  and  jou  know  I've 
some  private  fortune  through  my  mother.  Has  Aunty  re- 
lented?" 

''  Sent  me  twenty  pound,  damned  old  screw.  When  shall 
we  have  a  meet?  The  General  dines  out  on  Tuesday.  Can't 
you  come  Tuesday  ?  I  say,  make  Sedley  cut  off  his  moustache. 
What  the  devil  does  a  civilian  mean  with  a  moustache  and  those 
infernal  frogs  to  his  coat !  By- bye.  Try  and  come  on  Tues- 
day ; "  and  Rawdon  was  going  off  with  two  brilliant  young  gentle- 
men of  fashion,  who  were,  like  himself,  on  the  staff  of  a  general 
officer- 

Geoi^  was  only  half  pleased  to  be  asked  to  dinner  on  that 
particular  day  when  the  General  was  not  to  dine.  ''I  will 
go  in  and  pay  my  respects  to  your  wife,"  said  he ;  at  which 
Rawdon  said,  "Hm,  as  3'ou  please,"  looking  ver}*  glum, 
and  at  which  the  two  young  officers  exchanged  knowing 
glances.    George  parted  from  them,  and  strutted  down  the 
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lobby  to  the  General's  box,  the  number  of  which  he  had  care- 
fully counted. 

"  Entrez"  said  a  clear  little  voice,  and  our  friend  found  him- 
self in  Rebecca's  presence ;  who  jumpe<i  up,  clapped  her  hands 
together,  and  held  out  both  of  them  to  George,  so  charmed  was 
she  to  see  him.  The  General,  with  the  orders  in  his  button, 
stared  at  the  new-c*omer  with  a  sulk}'  scowl,  as  much  as  to  say, 
who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

"My  dear  Captain  George!"  cried  little  Rebecca  in  an 
ecstasy!  IIow  good  of  you  to  come.  The  General  and  I 
were  moping  together  tete-a-tete.  General,  this  is  my  Captain 
George  of  whom  you  heard  me  talk." 

'•Indeed,"  said  the  General,  with  a  very  small  bow,  '*of 
what  regiment  is  Captain  Grcoi'ge?  " 

George  mention^  the  — ^th :  how  he  wished  he  could  have 
said  it  was  a  crack  cavalry  corps. 

*'  Come  home  lately  from  the  West  Indies,  I  believe.  Not 
seen  much  service  in  the  late  war.  Quaitered  here,  Captain 
George?  "  —  the  Greneral  went  on  with  killing  haughtiness. 

Not  Captain  George,  you  stupid  man ;  Captain  Osborne," 
Rebecca  said.  The  General  all  the  while  was  looking  savagely 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Captain  Osborne,  indeed!  Any  relation  to  the  L — Os- 
bornes?" 

We  bear  the  same  arms,"  George  said,  as  indeed  was  the 
fact;  Mr.  Osborne  having  consulted  with  a  herald  in  Long 
Acre,  and  picked  the  L —  anns  out  of  the  Peerage,  when  he 
set  up  his  carriage  fifteen  years  before.  The  Greneral  made  no 
reply  to  this  announcement;  but  took  up  his  opera-glass  —  the 
double-barrelled  lorgnon  was  not  invented  in  those  days  —  and 
pretended  to  examine  the  house ;  but  Rebecca  saw  that  his  dis- 
engaged eye  was  working  round  in  her  direction,  and  shooting 
out  blood-shot  glances  at  her  and  George. 

She  redoubled  in  cordiality.  How  is  dearest  Amelia?  But 
I  needn't  ask :  how  pretty  she  looks !  And  who  is  that  nice 
good-natured  looking  creature  with  her — a  flame  of  3^ours? 
Oh,  you  wicked  men !  And  there  is  Mr.  Sedley  eating  ice,  I 
declare :  how  he  seems  to  enjoy  it !  Greneral,  why  have  we 
not  had  any  ices?  " 

Shall  I  go  and  fetch  you  some?  "  said  the  General,  burst- 
ing with  wrath. 

Let  me  go,  I  entreat  you,"  Greorge  said. 

"  No,  I  will  go  to  Amelia's  box.  Dear,  sweet  girl !  Give 
me  your  arm,  Captain  George ; "  and  so  saying,  and  with  a  nod 
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to  the  Greneral,  she  tripped  into  the  lobby.  She  gave  George 
the  queerest,  knowingest  look,  when  the}'  wei*e  together,  a  look 
which  might  have  been  interpi*eted,  Don't  you  see  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  what  a  fool  I'm  making  of  him?"  But  he  did 
not  perceive  it.  He  was  tliinking  of  his  own  plans,  and  lost  in 
pom|>ou8  admiration  of  his  own  irresistible  powers  of  pleasing. 

The  curses  to  which  the  General  gave  a  low  utterance,  as 
soon  as  Rebecca  and  her  conqueror  had  quitted  him,  were  so 
deep,  that  I  am  sure  no  compositor  would  venture  to  print  them 
were  they  written  down.  They  came  from  the  General's  heart ; 
and  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  think  that  the  human  heart  is 
capable  of  generating  such  produce,  and  can  throw  out,  as  occa- 
sion demands,  such  a  supply  of  lust  and  fur^',  rage  and  hati'ed. 

Amelia's  gentle  eyes,  too,  had  been  fixed  anxiously  on  tlie 
pair,  wliose  conduct  had  so  chafed  the  Jealous  Greneral ;  but 
when  Rebecca  entered  her  box,  she  flew  to  her  friend  with  an 
affectionate  rapture  which  showed  itself,  in  spite  of  the  publicity 
of  the  place ;  for  she  embraced  her  dearest  friend  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  house,  at  least  in  full  view  of  the  General's 
glass,  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Osborne  party.  Mrs. 
Rawdon  saluted  Jos,  too,  with  the  kindliest  greeting :  she  ad- 
mired Mrs.  O'Dowd's  lai^e  Cairngorm  brooch  and  superb  Irish 
diamonds,  and  wouldn't  believe  that  they  were  not  from  Gol- 
conda  direct.  She  bustled,  she  chattered,  she  turned  and 
twisted,  and  smiled  upon  one,  and  smirked  on  another,  all  in 
full  view  of  the  jealous  opera-glass  opposite.  And  when  the 
time  for  the  ballet  came  (in  which  there  was  no  dancer  that 
went  through  her  grimaces  or  performed  her  comedy  of  action 
better),  she  skipped  back  to  her  own  Ik)x,  leaning  on  Captain 
Dobbin's  aim  this  time.  No,  she  would  not  have  George's: 
he  must  stay  and  talk  to  his  dearest,  best,  little  Amelia. 

What  a  humbug  that  woman  is,"  honest  old  Dobbin  mum- 
bled to  George,  when  he  came  back  from  Rebecca's  box,  whither 
he  had  conducted  her  in  |)erfect  silence,  and  with  a  countenance 
as  glum  as  an  undertaker's.  She  writhes  and  twists  about 
like  a  snake.  All  the  time  she  was  here,  didn't  you  see,  George, 
how  she  was  acting  at  the  General  over  the  way  ? " 

"  Humbug — acting !  Hang  it,  she's  the  nicest  little  woman 
in  England,"  George  replied,  showing  his  white  teeth,  and 
giving  his  ambrosial  whiskers  a  twirl.  You  ain't  a  man  of 
tbe  world,  Dobbin.  Dammy,  look  at  her  now,  she's  talked 
over  Tufto  in  no  time.  Look  how  he's  laughing !  Gad,  what 
a  shoulder  she  has !  Emmy,  why  didn't  you  have  a  bouquet? 
Everybody  lias  a  bouquet." 
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Faith,  then,  why  didn't  yon  hoy  one?"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  said  ; 
and  both  Amelia  and  William  Dobbin  thanked  her  for  this 
timely  ob8er^'ation.  Bnt  beyond  this  neither  of  the  ladies 
rallied.  Amelia  was  overpowered  by  the  flash  and  the  dazzle 
and  the  fashionable  talk  of  her  worldly  rival.  Even  the  CDowd 
was  silent  and  subdued  afler  Becky's  brilliant  apparition,  and 
scarcely  said  a  word  more  about  Glenmalony  all  the  evening. 

"  When  do  you  intend  to  give  up  play,  George,  as  you  have 
promised  me,  any  time  these  hundred  3'ears  ? "  Dobbin  said  to 
his  fViend  a  few  days  afler  the  night  at  the  Opera.  When  do 
yovi  intend  to  give  up  sermonizing?"  was  the  other's  reply. 
"  What  the  deuce,  man,  are  you  alarmed  about?  We  play  low ; 
I  won  last  night.  You  don't  suppose  Crawley  cheats?  With 
fair  play  it  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  at  the  3'ear'8 
end." 

But  I  don't  think  he  could  pay  if  he  lost,"  Dobbin  said  ; 
and  his  advice  met  with  the  success  which  advice  usually  com- 
mands. Osborne  and  Crawky  were  repeatedly  together  now. 
General  Tuflo  dined  abroad  almost  constantly-.  George  was 
always  welcome  in  the  apartments  (very  close  indeed  to  those 
of  the  General)  which  the  aide-de-camp  and  his  wife  occupied 
in  the  hotel. 

Amelia's  manners  were  such  when  she  and  George  visited 
Crawley  and  his  wife  at  these  quarters,  that  they  had  very 
nearly  come  to  their  first  quarrel ;  that  is,  George  scolded  his 
wife  violently  for  her  evident  unwillingness  to  go,  and  the  high 
and  mighty  manner  in  which  she  comported  herself  towards  Mrs. 
Ci-awley,  her  old  friend ;  and  Amelia  did  not  say  one  single 
word  in  reply;  but  with  her  husband's  eye  upon  her,  and 
Rebecca  scanning  her  as  she  felt,  was,  if  possible,  more  bash  Ail 
and  awkward  on  the  second  visit  which  she  paid  to  Mrs. 
Rawdon,  than  on  her  first  call. 

Rebecca  was  doubly  affectionate,  of  course,  and  would  not 
take  notice,  in  the  least,  of  her  friend's  coolness.  I  think 
Emmy  has  become  prouder  since  her  father's  name  was  in  the  — 
since  Mr.  Sedley's  misfortunes^"  Rebecca  said,  softening  the 
phrase  charitably  for  George's  ear. 

Upon  my  word,  I  thought  when  we  were  at  Brighton  she 
was  doing  me  the  honor  to  be  jealous  of  me ;  and  now  I  sup- 
pose she  is  scandalized  because  Rawdon,  and  I,  and  the  Gen- 
eral live  together.  Why,  my  dear  creature,  how  could  we,  with 
our  means,  live  at  all,  but  for  a  friend  to  share  expenses?  And 
do  you  suppose  that  Rawdon  is  not  big  enough  to  take  care  of 
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my  honor?  But  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  Emmy,  ver}',"  Mrs. 
Kawdon  said^ 

"  Pooh,  jealousy !  "  answered  George,  all  women  are 
jealous." 

And  all  men  too.  Weren't  you  jealous  of  General  Tufbo, 
and  the  General  of  you,  on  the  night  of  the  Opera?  Why,  he 
was  ready  to  eat  me  for  going  with  you  to  visit  that  foolish  little 
wife  of  yours ;  as  if  I  care  a  pin  for  either  of  you,"  Crawley's 
wife  said,  with  a  pert  toss  of  her  head.  *'  Will  you  dine  here? 
The  dragon  dines  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Great  news 
is  stirring.  The}'  say  the  French  have  crossed  the  frontier. 
We  shall  have  a  quiet  dinner." 

George  accepted  the  invitation,  although  his  wife  was  a  little 
ailing.  They  were  now  not  quite  six  weeks  married.  Another 
woman  was  laughing  or  sneering  at  her  expense,  and  he  not 
angry.  He  was  not  even  &ngry  with  himself,  this  good-natured 
fellow.  It  is  a  shame,  he  owned  to  himself ;  but  hang  it,  if  a 
pretty  woman  wfU  throw  herself  in  3*our  way,  whj',  what  can  a 
fellow  do,  you  know?  I  am  rather  free  about  women,  he  had 
oflen  said,  smiling  and  nodding  knowingly  to  Stubble  and 
Spooney,  and  other  comrades  of  the  mess-table ;  and  they  rather 
respected  him  than  otherwise  for  this  prowess.  Next  to  con- 
quering in  war,  conquering  in  love  has  been  a  source  of  pride, 
time  out  of  mind,  amongst  men  in  Vanitj-  Fair,  or  how  should 
8chool-bo3's  brag  of  their  amours,  or  Don  Juan  be  popylar? 

So  Mr.  Osborne,  having  a  firm  conviction  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  was  a  woman-killer  and  destined  to  conquer,  did  not 
run  counter  to  his  fate,  but  yielded  himself  up  to  it  quite  com- 
placently-. And  as  Emmy  did  not  say  much  or  plague  him  with 
her  jealousy,  but  merely  became  unhappy  and  pined  over  it 
miserably  in  secret,  he  chose  to  fancy  that  she  was  not  suspicious 
of  what  all  his  acquaintance  were  perfectly  aware  —  namely, 
that  he  was  carrying  on  a  desperate  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Craw- 
ley-. He  rode  with  her  whenever  she  was  free.  He  pretended 
regimental  business  to  Amelia  (by  which  falsehood  she  was  not 
in  the  least  deceived),  and  consigning  his  wife  to  solitude  or 
her  brother's  society,  passed  his  evenings  in  the  Crawleys'  com- 
pany ;  losing  money  to  the  husband  and  flattering  himself  that 
the  wife  was  dying  of  love  for  him.  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
worthy  couple  never  absolutely-  conspired  and  agreed  together 
in  so  many  words:  the  one  to  cajole  the  young  gentleman, 
whilst  the  other  won  his  money  at  cards :  but  they  understood 
each  other  perfectly  well,  and  Rawdon  let  Osborne  come  and 
go  with  entire  good-humor. 
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Geoi^e  was  so  occupied  with  his  new  acqaaintances  that  he 
and  William  Dobbin  were  by  no  means  so  much  together  as 
formerly.  Geoi^e  avoided  him  in  public  and  in  the  regiment, 
and,  as  we  see,  did  not  like  those  sermons  which  his  senior  was 
disposed  to  inflict  upon  him.  If  some  parts  of  his  conduct  made 
Captain  Dobbin  exceedingly  grave  and  cool ;  of  what  use  was 
it  to  tell  George  that  though  his  whiskers  were  large,  and  his 
own  opinion  of  his  knowingness  great,  he  was  as  green  as  a 
schoolboy?  that  Rawdon  was  making  a  victim  of  him  as  he  had 
done  of  many  before,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  used  him  would 
fling  him  off  with  scorn?  He  would  not  listen:  and  so,  as 
Dobbin,  upon  those  days  when  he  visited  the  Osborne  house, 
seldom  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  his  old  friend,  much 
painful  and  unavailing  talk  between  them  was  spared.  Our 
friend  George  was  in  the  fuU  career  of  the  pleasures  of  Vanity 
Fair. 

There  never  was,  since  the  days  of  Darius,  such  a  brilliant 
train  of  camp-followers  as  hung  round  the  train  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  army  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  1815;  and  led  it 
dancing  and  feasting,  as  it  were,  up  to  the  very  brink  of  battle. 
A  certain  ball  which  a  noble  Duchess  gave  at  Brussels  on  the 
loth  of  June  in  the  above-named  year  is  historical.  All 
Brussels  had  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  about  it,  and  I  have 
heard  from  ladies  who  were  in  that  town  at  the  period,  that  the 
talk  and  interest  of  persons  of  their  own  sex  regarding  the  ball 
was  much  greater  even  than  in  respect  of  the  enemy  in  their 
front.  The  struggles,  intrigues,  and  praj'ers  to  get  tickets 
were  such  as  only  English  ladies  will  employ,  in  order  to  gain 
admission  to  the  society  of  the  great  of  their  own  nation. 

Jos  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  who  were  panting  to  be  asked,  strove 
in  vain  to  procure  tickets ;  but  others  of  our  friends  were  more 
lucky.  For  instance,  through  the  interest  of  my  Lord  Bare- 
acres,  and  as  a  set-off  for  the  dinner  at  the  restaurateur*s,  George 
got  a  card  for  Captain  and  Mrs.  Osborne ;  which  circumstance 
greatly  elated  him.  Dobbin,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  General 
commanding  the  division  in  which  their  regiment  was,  came 
laughing  one  day  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  displayed  a  similar 
invitation,  which  made  Jos  envious,  and  George  wonder  how 
the  deuce  he  should  be  getting  into  society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raw- 
don, Anally,  were  of  course  invited  ;  as  became  the  friends  of  a 
General  commanding  a  cavalry  brigade. 

On  the  apiK)inted  night,  George,  having  commanded  new 
dresses  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts  for  Amelia,  drove  to  the 
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fkmous  ball,  where  hts  wife  did  not  know  a  single  soul.  After 
locking  about  for  Ladj*  Bareacres,  who  ciit  him,  thinking  the 
card  was  quite  enough  —  and  after  placing  Amelia  on  a  bench, 
he  left  her  to  her  own  cogitations  there,  thinking,  on  his  own 
part,  that  he  had  behaved  very  handsomely  in  getting  her  new 
(Rothes,  and  bringing  her  to  the  ball,  where  she  was  free  to 
amuse  herself  as  slie  liked.  Her  thoughts  were  not  of  the 
pleasantest,  and  nobody  except  honest  Dobbin  came  to  disturb 
them. 

Whilst  her  appearance  was  an  utter  failure  (as  her  husband 
felt  with  a  sort  of  rage),  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  debut  was, 
on  the  contrary,  very  brilliant.  She  arrived  veiy  late.  Her 
fsuee  was  radiant ;  her  dress  perfection.  In  tbe  midst  of  the 
great  persons  assembled,  and  the  eye-glasses  directed  to  her, 
Rebecca  seemed  to  be  as  cool  and  collected  as  when  she  used  to 
marshal  Miss  Pinkerton's  little  girls  to  church.  Numbers  of 
the  men  she  knew  already,  and  the  dandies  thronged  round 
her.  As  for  the  ladies,  it  was  whispered  among  them  that 
Rawdon  had  run  away  with  her  from  out  of  a  convent,  and  that 
she  was  a  relation  of  the  Montmorency  family.  She  spoke 
French  so  perfectly  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  this 
report,  and  it  was  agreed  that  her  manners  were  fine,  and  her  air 
disHnffut.  Fifty  would-be  partners  thronged  round  her  at  once, 
and  pressed  to  have  the  honor  to  dance  with  her.  But  she  said 
she  was  engaged,  and  only  going  to  dance  very  little ;  and  made 
her  way  at  once  to  the  place  where  Emmy  sate  quite  unnoticed, 
and  dismally  unhappy.  And  so,  to  finish  the  poor  child  at 
once,  Mrs.  Rawdon  ran  and  greeted  affectionatelj*  her  dearest 
Amelia,  and  began  forthwith  to  patronize  her.  She  found  fault 
with  her  friend's  dress,  and  her  hair-dresser,  and  wondered  how 
she  could  be  so  chatmie^  and  vowed  that  she  must  send  her 
eorsetiere  the  next  morning.  She  vowed  that  it  was  a  delightfVil 
ball ;  that  there  was  every  body  that  every  one  knew,  and  only 
a  very  few  nobodies  in  the  whole  ix)om.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  a 
fortnight,  and  after  three  dinners  in  general  society,  this  young 
woman  had  got  up  the  genteel  jargon  so  well,  tiiat  a  native 
could  not  speak  it  better;  and  it  was  only  from  her  French 
being  so  good,  that  yon  could  know  she  was  not  a  bora  woman 
of  fashion. 

George,  who  had  left  Emmy  on  her  bench  on  entering  the 
ball-i-oom,  very  soon  found  his  way  back  when  Rebecca  was  by 
her  dear  friend's  side.  Becky  was  just  leetunng  Mrs.  Osborne 
npon  the  follies  which  her  husband  was  committing.  For 
God's  sake,  stop  him  from  gambling,  my  deai*,"  she  said,  or 
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he  will  niin  himself.  He  and  Rawdon  are  playing  at  cardd 
every  night,  and  you  know  he  is  ver>^  poor,  and  Rawdon  will 
win  everj'  shilling  from  him  if  he  does  not  take  care.  Why 
don't  you  prevent  him,  you  little  careless  creature?  Whj' don't 
you  come  to  us  of  an  evening  instead  of  moping  at  home  with 
that  Captain  Dobbin  ?  1  dare  say  he  is  tres  aimable ;  but  how 
could  one  love  a  man  with  feet  of  such  size?  Your  husband's 
feet  are  darlings  —  here  he  comes.  Where  have  3*ou  been, 
wretch?  Here  is  Emmy  cr\nng  her  eyes  out  for  you.  Are  you 
coming  to  fetch  me  for  the  quadrille?"  And  she  left  her 
bouquet  and  shawl  hy  Amelia's  side,  and  tripped  off  with 
George  to  dance.  Women  only  know  how  to  wound  so.  There 
is  a  poison  on  the  tips  of  their  little  shafts,  which  stings  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  a  man's  blunter  weapon.  Our  poor  Emmy, 
who  had  never  hated,  never  sneered  all  her  life,  was  powerless 
in  the  hands  of  her  remoi'seless  little  enemy. 

George  danced  with  Rebecca  twice  or  thrice  —  how  many 
times  Amelia  scarcely  knew.  She  sate  quite  unnoticed  in  her 
corner,  except  when  Rawdon  came  up  with  some  words  of 
clumsy  conversation :  and  later  in  the  evening,  when  Captain 
Dobbin  made  so  bold  as  to  bring  her  refreshments  and  sit  be- 
side her.  He  did  not  like  to  ask  her  vfhy  she  was  so  sad  ;  but 
as  a  pretext  for  the  tears  which  were  filling  in  her  e^-es,  she  told 
him  that  Mrs.  Crawley  had  alarmed  her  by  telling  her  that 
George  would  go  on  playing. 

''It  is  curious,  when  a  man  is  bent  upon  play,  by  what 
clumsy  rogues  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  cheated,"  Dobbin 
said ;  and  Emm}'  said,  ''  Indeed."  She  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else.    It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  money  that  grieved  her. 

At  last  George  came  back  for  Rebecca's  shawl  and  flowers. 
She  was  going  away.  She  did  not  even  condescend  to  come 
back  and  say  good-by  to  Amelia.  The  poor  girl  let  her  hus- 
band come  and  go  without  saying  a  word,  and  her  head  fell  on 
her  breast.  Dobbin  had  been  called  away,  and  was  whispering 
deep  in  conversation  with  the  General  of  the  division,  his  friend, 
and  had  not  seen  this  last  parting.  Geoi-ge  went  away  then  with 
the  l)Ouquet ;  but  when  he  gave  it  to  the  owner,  there  lay  a  note 
coiled  like  a  snake  among  the  flowers.  Rebecca's  e3-e  caught 
it  at  once.  She  had  been  used  to  deal  with  notes  in  early  life. 
She  put  out  her  hand  and  took  the  nosegay.  He  saw  by  her 
e^  es  as  they  met,  that  she  was  aware  what  she  should  find 
there.  Her  husband  hurried  her  away,  still  too  intent  u\yon  his 
own  thoughts,  seemingly,  to  take  note  of  any  marks  of  i-ecog- 
nition  which  might  pass  between  his  friend  and  his  wife.  These 
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were,  however,  hnt  trifling.  Rebecca  gave  George  her  hand 
with  one  of  her  usual  quick  knowing  glances,  and  made  a  curtsy 
and  walked  away,  George  bowed  over  the  hand,  said  nothing 
in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Crawley's,  did  not  hear  it  even,  his 
brain  was  so  throbbing  with  triumph  and  excitement,  and 
allowed  them  to  go  away  without  a  word. 

His  wife  saw  the  one  part  at  least  of  the  bouquet-scene.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  George  should  come  at  Rebecca's  request 
to  get  her  her  scarf  and  flowers  :  it  was  no  nwre  than  he  h&d  done 
twenty  times  before  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days  ;  but  now 
it  was  too  much  for  her.  "  William,"  she  said,  suddenly  cling- 
ing to  Dobbin,  who  was  near  her,  you've  always  been  very 
kind  to  me  —  I'm  —  I'm  not  well.  Take  me  home."  She  did 
not  know  she  called  him  by  his  Christian  name,  as  George  was 
accustomed  to  do.  He  went  away  with  her  quickly.  Her 
lodgiugs  were  hai-d  by ;  and  they  threaded  through  the  crowd 
without,  where  everything  seemed  to  be  more  astir  than  even  in 
the  ball-room  within. 

*  Geoi^e  had  been  angry  twice  or  thrice  at  finding  his  wife  up 
on  his  return  fVom  the  parties  which  he  fi*equented  :  so  she  went 
straight «to  l>ed  now ;  but  although  she  did  not  sleep,  and  al- 
though the  din  and  clatter,  and  the  galloping  of  horsemen  was 
incessant,  she  never  heard  any  of  these  noises,  having  quite 
other  disturbances  to  keep  her  awake. 

Osborne  meanwhile,  wild  with  elation,  went  ofl*  to  a  play- 
table,  and  began  to  bet  frantically.  He  won  repeatedly. 
"  Everything  succeeds  with  me  to-night,"  he  said.  But  his 
luck  at  play  even  did  not  cure  him  of  his  restlessness,  and  he 
started  up  after  a  while,  i>ocketing  his  winnings,  and  went  to  a 
buffet,  where  he  drank  off  many  bumi>ers  of  wine. 

Here,  as  he  was  rattling  away  to  the  people  around,  laugh- 
ing loudly  and  wild  with  spirits,  Dobbin  found  him.  He  had 
been  to  the  card-tables  to  look  there  for  his  friend.  Dobbin 
looked  as  pale  and  grave  as  his  comrade  was  flushed  and  jovial. 

"Hullo,  Dob!  Come  and  drink,  old  Dob!  The  Duke's 
wine  is  famous.  Give  me  some  more,  3'ou  sir;"  and  he  held 
out  a  trembling  glass  for  the  liquor. 

"Come  out,  George,"  said  Dobbin,  still  gravely;  "don't 
drink." 

"  Drink !  there's  nothing  like  it.  Drink  yourself,  and  light 
up  3'our  lantern  jaws,  old  hoy.    Here's  to  you." 

Dobbin  went  up  and  whispered  something  to  him,  at  which 
George,  giving  a  start  and  a  wild  hurray,  tossed  off  his  glass, 
clapped  it  on  the  table,  and  walked  away  speedily  on  his  friend's 
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arm.  '*The  enemy  has  passed  the  Sambre,"  William  said, 
"  and  our  left  is  already  engaged.  Come  away.  "We  are  to 
march  in  three  hours." 

Away  went  George,  his  nerres  quivering  with  excitement  at 
the  news  so  long  looked  for,  so  sudden  when  it  came.  What 
were  love  and  intrigue  now?  He  thought  about  a  thousand 
things  but  these  in  his  rapid  walk  to  his  quarters  —  his  past  life 
and  future  chances  —  the  fate  which  might  be  before  him  —  the 
wife,  the  child  perhaps,  from  whom  unseen  be  might  be  about 
to  part.  Oh,  how  he  wished  that  night's  work  undone !  and 
that  with  a  clear  conscience  at  least  he  might  say  farewell  to 
the  tender  and  guileless  being  by  whose  \o\^  he  had  set  such 
little  store ! 

He  thought  over  his  brief  married  life.  In  those  few  weeks 
he  had  fHghtfully  dissipated  his  little  cafHtal.  How  wild  and 
reckless  he  had  been  !  Should  any  mischance  befall  him  :  what 
was  then  left  for  her?  How  unworthy  he  was  of  her.  Why 
had  he  married  her?  He  was  not  fit  for  marriage.  Why  had 
he  disobeyed  his  father,  who  had  been  always  so  generous  to 
him?  Hope,  remorse,  ambition,  tenderness,  and  selfish  regret 
filled  his  heart.  He  sate  down  and  wrote  to  his  father,  remem- 
bering what  he  had  said  once  before,  when  he  was  engaged  to 
fight  a  duel.  Dawn  faintly  streaked  the  sky  as  he  closed  this 
farewell  letter.  He  sealed  it,  and  kissed  the  superscription. 
He  thought  how  he  had  deserted  that  generous  father,  and  of 
the  thousand  kindnesses  which  the  stem  old  man  had  done  him. 

He  had  looked  into  Amelia's  bedroom  when  he  entered ; 
she  la}^  quiet,  and  her  e\'es  seemed  closed,  and  he  was  glad  that 
she  was  asleep.  On  arriving  at  his  quarters  from  the  ball,  he 
had  found  his  regimental  servant  already  making  preparations 
for  his  departure  :  the  man  had  understood  his  signal  to  be  still, 
and  these  arrangements  were  very  quickl}'  and  silently  made. 
Should  he  go  in  and  wake  Amelia,  he  thought,  or  leave  a  note 
for  her  brother  to  break  the  news  of  departure  to  her?  He 
went  in  to  look  at  her  once  again. 

She  had  been  awake  when  he  first  entered  her  room,  but  had 
kept  her  eyes  closed,  so  that  even  her  wakefulness  should  not 
seem  to  reproach  him.  But  when  he  had  returned,  so  soon 
after  herself,  too,  this  timid  little  heait  had  felt  more  at  ease, 
and  turning  towards  him  as  he  stept  softly  out  of  the  room,  she 
had  fallen  into  a  light  sleep.  Geoi'ge  came  hi  and  looked  at 
her  again,  ent^Ting  still  moi'e  softly.  By  the  pale  night-lamp 
he  could  see  her  sweet,  pale  face  —  the  purple  e3elids  were 
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fringed  and  closed,  and  one  round  arm,  smooth  and  white,  lay 
outside  of  the  coverlet.  Good  God  !  how  pure  she  was  ;  how 
gentle,  how  tender,  and  how  friendless!  and  he,  how  selfish, 
brutal,  and  black  with  crime!  Heart-stained,  and  shame- 
stricken,  he  stood  at  the  bed's  foot,  and  looked  at  the  sleeping 
girl.  How  dared  he  —  who  was  he,  to  pray  for  one  so  spotless  1 
God  bless  her !  God  bless  her !  He  came  to  the  l>edside,  and 
looked  at  the  hand,  the  little  soft  hand,  lying  asleep ;  and  he 
bent  over  the  pillow  noiselessly  towards  the  gentle  pale  face. 

Two  fair  arms  closed  tenderly  round  his  neck  as  he  stooped 
(town.  I  am  awake,  George,"  the  poor  child  said,  with  a  sob 
fit  to  bnsak  the  little  heart  that  nestled  so  closel}'  by  his  own. 
She  was  awake,  poor  soul,  and  to  what?  At  that  moment  a 
bugle  from  the  Place  of  Arms  began  sounding  clearlj-,  and  was 
taken  up  through  the  town ;  and  amidst  the  drums  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  the  shrill  pipes  of  the  Scotch,  the  whole  city  awoke. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

*'THE  GIRL  I  LEFT  BEHIKD  ME." 

We  do  not  claim  to  rank  among  the  military  novelists.  Our 
place  is  with  the  non-combatants.  When  the  decks  are  cleared 
for  action  we  go  T)elow  and  wait  meekly.  We  should  only  be 
in  the  way  of  the  manoeuvres  that  the  gallant  fellows  are  per- 
forming overhead.  We  shall  go  no  farther  with  the  — th  than 
to  the  city  .gate :  and  leaving  Major  0*Dowd  to  his  duty,  come 
back  to  the  Major's  wife,  and  the  ladies  and  the  ba^age. 

Now,  the  Major  and  his  lady,  who  had  not  l>een  invited  to 
the  ball  at  which  in  our  last  cha|>ter  other  of  our  friends  figured, 
had  much  more  time  to  take  their  wholesome  natural  rest  in 
bed,  than  was  accorded  to  |)eople  who  wished  to  enjoy  pleasure 
as  well  as  to  do  duty.*  "  It's  my  belief,  Pegg}%  my  dear,"  said 
he,  as  he  placidly  pulled  his  nightcap  over  his  eai*s,  that 
there  will  be  such  a  ball  danced  in  a  day  or  two  as  some  of  'em 
has  never  heard  the  chune  of ; "  and  he  was  much  more  happy 
to  retire  to  rest  after  partaking  of  a  quiet  tumbler,  than  to 
figure  at  any  other  sort  of  amusement.  Pegg>',  for  her  part, 
would  have  liked  to  have  shown  her  turban  and  bird  of  paradise 
at  Uie  ball,  but  for  the  information  which  her  husband  had 
given  her,  and  which  made  her  yery  grave. 
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"  I*d  like  ye  wake  tne  about  half  an  hour  before  the  assembly 
beats,"  the  Major  said  to  his  lady.  "  Call  me  at  half  past  one, 
l^eggy  dear,  and  see  me  things  is  ready.  May  be  Til  no^come 
back  to  breakfast,  Mrs.  O'D."  With  which  words,  which  sig- 
nified his  opinion  that  the  regiment  would  march  the  next 
morning,  the  Major  ceased  talking,  and  fell  asleep. 

Mrs.  0*Dowd,  the  good  housewife,  arra^'ed  in  curl-papers 
and  a  camisole,  felt  that  her  duty  was  to  act,  and  not  to  sleep, 
at  this  juncture.  '*Time  enough  for  that,"  she  said,  when 
Mick's  gone ; "  and  so  she  packed  his  travelling- valise  ready 
for  the  march,  brushed  his  cloak,  his  cap,  and  other  warlike 
habiliments,  set  them  out  in  order  for  him ;  and  stowed  away 
in  the  cloak  pockets  a  light  package  of  portable  refreshments, 
and  a  wicker-covered  flask  or  pocket-pistol,  containing  near  a 
pint  of  a  remarkably  sound  Cognac  brandy,  of  which  she  and 
tlie  Major  approved  very  much ;  and  as  soon  as  the  hands  of 
the  repay ther"  pointed  to  half  past  one,  and  its  interior  ar- 
rangements (it  had  a  tone  quite  equal  to  a  cathaydral,  its  fair 
owner  considered)  knelled  forth  that  fatal  hour,  Mrs.  0*Dowd 
woke  up  her  Major,  and  had  as  comfortable  a  cup  of  coffee 
prepared  for  him  as  any  made  that  morning  in  Brussels.  And 
who  is  there  will  deny  that  this  worth}*  lady's  preparations  be- 
tokened affection  as  much  as  the  fits  of  tears  and  hysterics  by 
which  more  sensitive  females  exhibited  their  love,  and  that 
tlieir  partaking  of  this  coffee,  which  they  drank  together  while 
the  bugles  were  sounding  the  turn-out  and  the  drums  beating 
in  the  various  quarters  of  the  town,  was  not  more  useful  and  to 
the  purpose  than  the  outpouring  of  any  mere  sentiment  could 
be?  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Major  appeared  on  parade 
quite  trim,  fresh,  and  alert,  his  well-shaved  rosy  countenance, 
as  he  sate  on  horseback,  giving  cheerfulness  and  confidence  to 
the  whole  corps.  All  the  oflScers  saluted  her  when  the  regiment 
marched  by  the  balcony  on  which  this  brave  woman  stood,  and 
waved  them  a  cheer  as  they  passed  ;  and  I  dare  say  it  was  not 
from  want  of  courage,  but  IVom  a  sense  of  female  delicacy  and 
proi)riety,  that  she  refrained  from  leading  the  gallant  — th  per- 
sonally into  action. 

On  Sundays,  and  at  periods  of  a  solemn  nature,  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
used  U)  reaif  with  great  gravity  out  of  a  lai^e  volume  of  her 
uncle  the  Dean's  sennons.  It  had  been  of  great  comfort  to  her 
on  board  the  trans|)ort  as  they  were  coming  home,  and  were 
very  nearly  wrecked,  on  their  return  from  the  West  Indies. 
After  tlie  regiment's  deiMirture  she  betook  herself  to  tliis  volume 
for  meditation  ;  perhaps  she  did  not  understand  much  of  what 
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she  was  reading,  and  her  thonghts  were  elsewhere:  but  the 
sleep  project,  with  poor  Mick's  nightcap  there  on  the  pillow, 
was  quite  a  vain  one.  So  it  is  in  the  world.  Jack  or  Donald 
marches  away  to  glory  with  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulder,  ste|>* 
ping  out  briskly  to  the  tune  of  "The  Girl  I  left  behind  me." 
It  is  she  who  remains  and  suffers, — and  has  the  leisure  to  think, 
and  brood,  and  remember. 

Knowing  how  useless  regrets  are,  and  how  the  indulgence 
of  sentiment  only  serves  to  make  people  more  miserable,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  wisely'  determined  to  give  wa^*  to  no  vain  feelings  of 
sonx>w,  and  bore  the  parting  fVom  her  husband  with  quite  a 
Spartan  equanimity.  Indeed  Captain  Kawdon  himself  was 
much  more  affected  at  the  leave-taking  than  the  resolute  little 
woman  to  whom  he  bade  farewell.  She  had  mastered  this  rude 
coarse  nature ;  and  he  loved  and  worshipped  her  with  all  his 
faculties  of  regard  and  admiration.  In  all  his  life  he  had  never 
been  so  happy  as,  during  the  past  few  months,  his  wife  had 
made  him.  All  former  delights  of  turf,  mess,  hunting- field, 
and  gambling-table ;  all  previous  loves  and  courtships  of  milli- 
ners, opera-dancers,  and  the  like  eas}'  triumphs  of  the  clumsy 
militar}*  Adonis,  were  quite  insipid  when  compai*ed  to  the  law- 
ful matrimonial  pleasures  which  of  late  he  had  enjoyed.  She 
bad  known  perpetually  how  to  divert  him ;  and  he  had  found 
bis  house  and  her  society  a  thousand  times  more  pleasant  than 
an}'  place  or  company  which  he  had  ever  fi'equented  from  his 
childhood  until  now.  And  he  cursed  his  past  follies  and  ex- 
travagances, and  bemoaned  his  vast  outlying  debts  above  all, 
which  must  remain  for  ever  as  obstacles  to  prevent  his  wife's 
advancement  in  the  world.  He  had  often  groaned  over  these 
in  midnight  conversations  with  Rebecca,  although  as  a  bachelor 
they  had  never  given  him  any  disquiet.  He  himself  was  struck 
with  this  phenomenon.  "  Hang  it,"  he  would  say  (or  perhaps 
use  a  still  stronger  expi*ession  out  of  his  simple  vocabular}  ), 
"  before  I  was  married  I  didn't  care  what  bills  I  put  my  name 
to,  and  so  long  as  Moses  would  wait  or  Levy  would  renew  for 
three  months,  I  kept  on  never  minding.  But  since  I'm  married, 
except  renewing,  of  course,  I  give  3'ou  my  honor  I've  not 
touched  a  bit  of  stamped  paper." 

Rebecca  always  knew  how  to  conjure  away  these  moods  of 
melauchol}'.  *'Why,  m}'  stupid  love,"  she  would  say,  **we 
have  not  done  with  your  aunt  3*et.  If  she  fails  us,  isn't  there 
what  you  call  the  Gazette'!  or,  stop,  when  your  uncle  Bute's 
life  dmps,  I  have  another  scheme.  The  living  has  always  be- 
longed to  the  younger  brother,  and  why  shouldn't  you  sell  out 
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and  go  into  the  Charch?  "  The  idea  of  this  conversion  set  Rair- 
don  into  roars  of  laughter :  you  might  have  heard  the  explosion 
through  the  hotel  at  midnight,  and  the  haw-haws  of  the  great 
dragoiJn's  voice.  General  Tufto  heard  him  from  his  quarters 
on  the  first  floor  above  them ;  and  Rebecca  acted  the  scene 
with  great  spirit,  and  preached  Rawdon's  first  sermon,  to  the 
immense  delight  of  the  General  at  breakfast. 

But  these  were  mere  by-gone  days  and  talk.  When  the  final 
news  arrived  that  the  campaign  was  opened,  and  the  troops 
were  to  march,  Rawdon's  gravity  became  such  that  Becky  rallied 
him  about  it  in  a  manner  which  rather  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
Guaixlsman.  You  don't  suppose  I'm  afraid,  Bec^kj-,  I  should 
think,"  he  said,  witli  a  tremor  in  his  voice.  But  I'm  a  pretty 
good  mark  for  a  shot,  and  you  see  if  it  brings  me  down,  why  1 
leave  one  and  perhaps  two  behind  me  whom  I  should  wish  t» 
provide  for,  as  I  brought  'em  into  the  scrape.  It  is  no  laughing 
matter  that,  Mrs.  C,  anyways." 

Rebecca  by  a  hundred  caresses  and  kind  words  tried  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  wounded  lover.  It  was  only  when 
her  vivacity  and  sense  of  humor  got  the  better  of  this  sprightly 
creature  (as  they  would  do  under  most  circumstances  of  life  in- 
deed) that  she  would  break  out  with  her  satire,  but  she  could 
soon  put  on  a  demure  face.  '*  Dearest  love,"  she  said,  *'do 
you  suppose  I  feel  nothing?"  and  hastily  dashing  something 
from  her  eyes,  she  looked  up  in  her  husband's  face  with  a 
smile. 

Look  here,"  said  he.  If  I  drop,  let  ns  see  what  there  is 
for  you.  I  have  had  a  pretty  good  run  of  luck  here,  and  here's 
two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  I  have  got  ten  Napoleons  in 
my  pocket.  That  is  as  much  as  I  shall  want ;  for  the  General 
pays  everything  like  a  prince ;  and  if  I'm  hit,  why  3'ou  know  I 
cost  nothing.  Don't  cr}^  little  woman  ;  I  may  live  to  vex  you 
yet.  Well,  I  shan't  take  either  of  my  horses,  but  shall  ride 
the  General's  grey  chai'ger :  it's  cheaper,  and  I  told  him  mine 
was  lame.  If  I'm  done,  those  two  ought  to  fetch  3'ou  some- 
thing. Grigg  offered  ninety  for  the  mare  yesterday,  befoi^ 
this  confounded  news  came,  and  like  a  fool  I  wouldn't  let  her 
go  under  the  two  O's.  Bullfinch  will  fetch  his  price  any  da}', 
only  you'd  better  sell  him  in  this  countr}',  because  the  dealers 
have  so  many  bills  of  mine,  and  so  I'd  rather  he  shouldn't  go 
back  to  England.    Your  little  mare  the  General  gave  you  will 

fetch  something,  and  there's  nod  d  livery  stable  bills  here  as 

there  are  in  London,"  Rawdon  added,  with  a  laugh.  There's 
that  dressing-case  cost  me  two  hundred,  —  that  is,  I  owe  two 
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for  it ;  and  the  gold  tops  and  bottles  roast  bo  worth  thirty  or 
forty.  Please  to  put  that  up  the  spout,  ma'am,  with  my  pins, 
and  rings,  and  watch  and  chain,  and  things.  They  cost  a 
precious  lot  of  money.  Miss  Crawle}*,  I  know,  paid  a  hundred 
down  for  the  chain  and  ticker.  Gold  tops  and  bottles,  indeed  ! 
damm3>  I'm  soit}'  I  didn't  take  more  now.  Edwards  pressed 
on  me  a  silver-gilt  boot-Jack,  and  I  might  have  had  a  dressing- 
case  fitted  up  with  a  silver  warming-pan,  and  a  service  of  plate. 
But  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we've  got,  Beck}*,  jou 
know." 

And  so,  making  his  last  dispositions.  Captain  Crawle}*,  who 
had  seldom  thought  about  anything  but  himself,  until  the  last 
few  nK)nths  of  his  life,  when  Love  had  obtained  the  mastery 
over  the  dragoon,  went  through  the  various  items  of  his  little 
catalogue  of  effects,  striving  to  see  how  the}*  might  be  turned 
into  mone}'  for  his  wife's  benefit,  in  case  any  accident  should 
befall  him.  He  pleased  himself  by  noting  down  with  a  pencil, 
in  his  big  school-boy  handwriting,  the  various  items  of  his 
portable  propert}-  which  might  be  sold  for  his  widow's  advan- 
tage—  as,  for  example,  ''My  double-baml  b}-  Manton,  say 
40  guineas;  my  driving  cloak,  lined  with  sable  fur,  £50;  my 
duelling  pistols  in  ix)sewood  case  (same  which  I  shot  Captain 
Marker),  £20;  my  r^ulatioo  saddle-holsters  and  housings; 
my  Laurie  ditto,"  and  so  forth,  over  all  of  which  articles  he 
made  Rebecca  the  mistress. 

Faithful  to  his  plan  of  econom}-,  the  paptain  dressed  him- 
self in  his  oldest  and  shabbiest  uniform  and  epaulets,  leaving 
the  newest  behind,  under  his  wife's  (or  it  might  be  his  widow's) 
guardianship.  And  this  famous  dandy  of  Windsor  and  Hyde 
Park  went  off  on  his  campa^  with  a  kit  as  modest  as  that  of 
a  sergeant,  and  with  something  like  a  prayer  on  his  for  tlie 
woman  he  was  leaving.  He  took  her  up  from  tlie  gix>und,  and 
held  her  in  his  ai-ms  for  a  minute,  tight  pressed  against  his 
strong- beating  heart'.  His  face  was  purple  and  his  e^  es  dim, 
as  he  put  her  down  and  left  her.  He  rode  hy  his  General's 
side,  and  smoked  his  cigar  in  silence  as  they  hastened  after 
the  troops  of  the  General's  brigade,  which  preceded  them ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the}'  were  some  miles  on  their  waj'  that  he  left 
off  twirling  his  moustache  and  broke  silence. 

And  I^becca,  as  we  have  said,  wiselj'  determined  not  to 
give  way  to  unavailing  sentimentalit}'  on  lier  husbaud's  depart- 
ure. She  waved  him  an  adieu  from  the  wiiulow,  and  stood 
there  for  a  moment  looking  out  after  he  was  gone.  The  cathe- 
dral towers  and  the  full  gables  of  the  quaint  old  houses  were 
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just  beginning  to  blush  in  the  sunrise.  There  had  been  no  rest 
for  her  that  night.  She  was  still  in  her  prett}'  ball-dress,  her 
fair  hair  hanging  somewhat  out  of  curl  on  her  neck,  and  the 
circles  round  her  eyes  dark  with  watching.  What  a  fright 
I  seem,"  she  said,  examining  herself  in  the  glass,  "  and  how 
pale  this  pink  makes  one  look ! "  So  she  divested  herself  of 
this  pink  raiment;  in  doing  which  a  note  fell  out  from  her 
coi-sage,  which  she  picked  up  with  a  smile,  and  locked  into  her 
dressing-box.  And  then  she  put  her  bouquet  of  the  ball  into 
a  glass  of  water,  and  went  to  bed,  and  slept  verj'  comfortably. 

The  town  was  quite  quiet  when  she  woke  up  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  partook  of  coffee,  very  requisite  and  comfortable  alter  the 
exhaustion  and  grief  of  tlie  morning's  occurrences. 

This  meal  over,  she  resumed  honest  Rawdon's  calculations' 
of  the  night  previous,  and  surveyed  her  position.  Shouki  the 
worst  befall,  all  things  considered,  she  was  pretty  well  to  do. 
There  were  lier  own  trinkets  and  trousseau,  in  addition  to  those 
which  her  husband  had  left  behind.  Rawdon's  generosity, 
when  they  were  first  maiTied,  has  already  been  described  and 
lauded.  Besides  these,  and  the  little  mare,  the  General,  her 
slave  and  worshipper,  had  made  her  many  \ery  handsome  pres- 
ents, in  the  shape  of  cashmere  shawls  bought  at  the  auction  of  a 
bankrupt  French  general's  lad}',  and  numerous  tributes  from 
the  jewellers'  shops,  all  of  which  betokened  her  admirer's  taste 
and  wealth.  As  for  "  tickers,"  as  poor  Rawdon  called  watches, 
her  apartments  were  alive  with  their  clicking.  For,  happening 
to  mention  one  night  that  hei*s,  which  Rawdon  had  given  to  her, 
was  of  English  workmanship,  and  went  ill,  on  the  very  next 
morning  there  came  to  her  a  little  bijou  marked  Leroy,  with  a 
chain  and  cover  charmingly  set  with  turquoises,  and  another 
signed  Breguet,  which  was  covered  with  pearls,  and  yet  scarcely 
bigger  than  a  half-ci*own.  General  Tufto  had  bought  one,  and 
Captain  Osborne  had  gallantly  presented  the  other.  Mrs. 
Osborne  had  no  watch,  though,  to  do  George  justice,  .she 
might  have  had  one  for  the  asking,  and  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
Tullo  in  England  had  an  old  instrument  of  her  mothei-'s  that 
might  have  served  for  the  plate  warming-pan  which  Rawdon 
talked  about.  If  Messrs.  Howell  and  James  were  to  publish  a 
list  of  the  purchasers  of  all  the  trinkets  which  they  sell,  how 
surprised  would  some  families  be :  and  if  all  these  ornaments 
went  to  gentlemen's  lawfbl  wives  and  daughters,  what  a  pro- 
fusion of  jewelry-  there  would  be  exhibited  in  the  genteelest 
homes  of  Vanity  Fair  1 

fivery  calculation  made  of  these  valuables  Mrs.  Rebecca 
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founds  not  without  a  pungent  feeling  of  triumph  and  self-satis* 
faction,  that  should  circumstances  occur,  she  might  reckon  on 
six  or  seven  hundi*ed  pounds  at  the  very  least,  to  begin  the 
world  with ;  and  she  passed  the  morning  disposing,  ordering, 
looking  out,  and  locking  up  her  properties  in  the  most  agreea- 
ble manner.  Among  the  notes  in  Kawdon's  pocket-book,  was 
a  draft  for  twent}'  pounds  on  Osborne's  banker.  This  macle 
her  think  about  Mi-s.  Osborne.  I  will  go  and  get  the  drafb 
cashed,"  she  said,  and  pay  a  visit  afterwards  to  i>oor  little 
Emmy."  If  this  is  a  novel  without  a  hero,  at  least  let  us  lay 
claim  to  a  heroine.  No  man  in  the  British  army  which  has 
marched  away,  not  the  great  Duke  himself,  could  be  more  cool 
or  collected  in  the  pi*esence  of  doubts  and  difficulties,  than  the 
indomitable  little  aide-de-camp's  wife. 

And  there  was  another  of  our  acquaintances  who  was  also 
to  be  left  behin^f  a  non-combatant,  and  whose  emotions  and 
behavior  we  have  tlierefore  a  right  to  know.  This  was  our 
friend  the  ex-Collector  of  Boggley  Wollah,  whose  rest  was 
broken,  like  other  people's,  by  the  sounding  of  the  bugles  in 
the  early  morning.  Peing  a  great  sleeper,  and  fond  of  his  bed, 
it  is  possible  he  would  have  snoozed  on  until  his  usual  hour  of 
rising  in  the  forenoon,  in  spite  of  all  the  drums,  bugles,  and 
ba^ipes  in, the  British  army but  for  an  intemiption,  which 
dfd  not  come  from  George  Osborne,  who  shared  Jos's  quarters 
with  him,  and  was  as  usual  occupied  too  much  witli  his  own 
affairs  or  with  gi-ief  at  parting  with  his  wife,  to  think  of  taking 
leave  of  his  slumbering  brother-in-law  —  it  was  not  George,  we 
say,  who  interposed  between  Jos  Sedley  and  sleep^  but  Captain 
Dobbin,  who  came  and  roused  him  up,  insisting  on  shaking 
hands  with  him  before  his  departure. 

Very  kind  of  you,"  said  Jos,  3'awning,  and  wishing  the 
Captain  at  the  deuce. 

''I  —  I  didn't  like  to  go  off  without  saying  good-by, 
you  know,"  Dobbin  said  in  a  very  incoherent  manner;  "be- 
cause you  know  some*  of  us  mayn't  come  back  again,  and 
I  like  to  see  you  all  well,  and  —  and  ^  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  Jos  asked,  rubbing  his  eyes.  The  , 
Captain  did  not  in  the  least  hear  him  or  look  at  the  stout  gen- 
tleman in  the  nightcap,  about  whom  he  professed  to  have  such 
a  tender  interest.  The  hypocrite  was  looking  and  listening 
with  all  his  might  in  the  direction  of  George's  apartments, 
striding  about  the  room,  upsetting  the  chairs,  beating  the  tat- 
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too,  biting  his  nails,  and  showing  other  signs  of  great  inward 
emotion. 

Jos  had  always  had  rather  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Captain, 
and  now  began  to  think  his  courage  was  somewhat  equivocal. 

What  is  it  I  can  do  for  you,  Dobbin?"  he  said,  in  a  sarcastic 
tone. 

I  tell  you  what  you  can  do,"  the  Captain  replied,  coming 
up  to  the  bed ;  we  march  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Sedley, 
and  neither  George  nor  I  may  ever  come  back.  Mind  you, 
you  are  not  to  stir  from  this  town  until  you  ascertain  how 
things  go.  You  are  to  stay  here  and  watch  over  your  sister, 
and  comfort  her,  and  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  her.  If  any- 
tiling  happens  to  George,  remember  she  has  no  one  but  3*ou  in 
the  world  to  look  to.  If  it  goes  wrong  with  the  army,  you'll 
see  her  safe  back  to  England ;  and  you  will  promise  me  on 
your  word  that  you  will  never  desert  her.  I  know  3'ou  won't : 
as  far  as  money  goes,  you  were  always  free  enough  with  that. 
Do  3'ou  want  any?  I  mean,  have  you  enough  gold  to  take  3'ou 
back  to  England  in  case  of  a  misfortune  ?  " 

Sir,"  said  Jos,  majestically,  when  I  want  money,  I  know 
where  to  ask  for  it.  And  as  for  my  sister,  needn't  tell  me 
how  I  ought  to  behave  to  her." 

You  speak  like  a  man  of  spirit,  Jos,"  the  other  answered 
good-naturedly,  "  and  I  am  glad  that  G^rge  can  .leave  her  in 
such  good  hands.  So  I  may  give  him  3'our  word  of  honor,  may 
I,  that  in  case  of  extremity  3'ou  will  stand  by  her?" 

Of  course,  of  course,"  answered  Mr.  Jos,  whose  generosity 
In  money  matters  Dobbin  estimated  quite  correctly. 

And  you'll  see  her  safe  out  of  Brussels  in  the  event  of  a 
defeat?" 

'*  A  defeat!  D —  it,  sir,  it's  impossible.  Don't  try  and 
fHghten  the  hero  cried  from  his  bed ;  and  Dobbin's  mind 
was  thus  perfectl3'  set  at  ease  now  that  Jos  had  spoken  out  so 
resolutely  respecting  his  conduct  to  his  sister.  "  At  least," 
thought  the  Captain,  there  will  be  a  retreat  secured  for  her  in 
case  the  worst  should  ensue."  *  • 

If  Captain  Dobbin  expected  to  get  any  personal  comfort  and 
satisfaction  from  having  one  more  view  of  Amelia  before  the 
»  regiment  marched  awa}-,  his  selfishness  was  punished  just  as 
such  odious  egotism  deserved  to  be.  The  door  of  Jos's  bed- 
room opened  into  the  sitting-room  which  was  common  to  the 
famil3'  paity,  and  opposite  this  door  was  that  of  Amelia's 
chamber.  The  bugles  had  wakened  eveiybody :  there  was  no 
use  in  concealment  now.    George's  servant  was  packing  in  this 
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room :  Osbome  coining  in  and  out  of  the  contiguous  bedroom, 
flinging  to  the  man  such  aiticles  as  he  thought  fit  to  carry  on 
tlie  campaign.  And  presently  Dobbin  had  the  opportunity* 
which  his  heart  coveted,  and  he  got  sight  of  Amelia's  face 
once  more.  But  what  a  face  it  was !  So  white,  so  wild  and 
despair-stricken,  that  the  remembrance  of  it  haunted  him  after- 
waixls  like  a  crime,  and  the  sight  smote  him  with  inexpressible 
pangs  of  longing  and  pity. 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  white  morning  dress,  her  hair  falling 
on  her  shoulders,  and  her  large  eyes  fixed  and  without  light. 
By  way  of  helping  on  the  preparations  for  the  departure,  and 
showing  that  she  too  could  be  usefbl  at  a  moment  so  critical, 
this  poor  soul  had  taken  up  a  sash  of  George's  fVom  the  drawers 
whereon  it  lay,  and  followed  him  to  and  fro  with  the  sash  in 
her  hand,  looking  on  mutely  as  his  packing  proceeded.  She 
came  out  and  stood,  leaning  at  the  wall,  holding  this  sash 
against  her  bosom,  fh>m  which  the  heavy  net  of  crimson 
dropped  like  a  large  stain  of  blood.  Our  gentle-hearted  Cap- 
tain felt  a  guilty  shock  as  he  looked  at  her.  "  Good  God," 
thought  he,  and  is  it  grief  like  this  I  dared  to  pry  into?" 
And  there  was  no  help :  no  means  to  soothe  and  comfort  this 
helpless,  speechless  misery.  He  stood  for  a  moment  and 
looked  at  her,  powerless  and  torn  with  pity,  as  a  parent  regards 
an  infant  in  pain. 

At  last,  George  took  Emmy's  hand  and  led  her  back  into 
the  bedroom,  from  whence  he  came  out  alone.  The  parting 
had  taken  place  in  that  moment,  and  he  was  gone. 

"Thank  Heaven  that  is  over,"  George  thought,  bounding 
down  the  stair,  his  sword  under  his  arm,  as  he  ran  swiflly  to 
the  alarm  ground,  where  the  regiment  was  mustered,  and 
whither  trooped  men  and  ofidcers  hurrying  from  their  billets. 
His  pulse  was  throbbing  and  his  cheeks  flushed  :  the  great  game 
of  war  was  going  to  be  played,  and  he  one  of  the  players. 
What  a  fierce  excitement  of  doubt,  hope,  and  pleasure  !  What 
tremendous  hazards  of  loss  or  gain  !  What  were  all  the  games 
of  chance  he  had  ever  played  compared  to  this  one?  Into  all 
contests  requiring  athletic  skill  and  courl^^e,  the  young  man, 
fvom  his  boyhood  upwards,  had  flung  himself  with  all  his  might. 
The  champion  of  his  school  and  his  regiment,  tlie  bravoes  of  his 
companions  had  followed  him  everywhere;  from  the  boys' 
cricket-match  to  t^e  garrison-races,  he  had  won  a  hundred  of 
triumphs ;  and  wherever  he  went,  women  and  men  had  admired 
and  envied  him.  What  qualities  are  there  for  which  a  man 
gets  so  speedy  a  return  of  applause,  as  those  of  bodily  supe- 
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riority,  activity,  and  valor?  Time  out  of  mind  strength  and 
courage  have  been  the  theme  of  bards  and  romances ;  and  from 
the  stofy  of  Troy  down  to  to-day,  poetr}*  has  always  chosen  a 
soldier  for  a  hero.  I  wonder  is  it  because  men  are  cowards 
in  heart  that  they  admire  bravery  so  much,  and  place  mili- 
tary valor  so  far  beyond  every  other  quality  for  reward  and 
worship? 

So,  at  tlie  sound  of  that  stirring  call  to  battle,  George 
jumped  away  from  the  gentle  arms  in  which  he  had  l>een  dally  - 
ing ;  not  without  a  feeling  of  shame  (although  his  wife's  hold 
on  him  had  l>een  but  feeble),  that  he  should  have  been  detained 
there  so  long.  The  same  feeling  of  eagerness  and  excitement 
was  amongst  all  those  friends  of  his  of  whom  we  have  had 
occasional  glimpses,  from  the  stout  senior  Major,  who  led  the 
regiment  into  action,  to  little  Stubble,  the  Ensign,  who  was  to 
bear  its  colors  on  that  day. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  the  march  began  —  it  was  a  gal- 
lant sight  —  the  band  led  the  column,  playing  the  regimental 
march  —  then  came  the  Major  in  command,  riding  upon  Pjra- 
mns,  his  stout  charger  —  then  marched  the  grenadiers,  their 
Captain  at  their  head  ;  in  the  centre  were  the  colors,  borne  by 
the  senior  and  junior  £nsigns  —  then  George  came  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  company.  He  looked  up,  and  smiled 
at  AmeUa,  and  passed  on ;  and  even  the  sound  of  the  music 
died  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IN  WHICH  JOS  SEDLEY  TAKES  CARE  OF  HIS  SISTER. 

Thus  all  the  superior  officers  being  summoned  on  duty  else- 
where, Jos  Sedley  was  left  in  command  of  the  little  colony  at 
Brussels,  with  Amelia  invalided,  Isidor,  his  Belgian  servant, 
and  the  6onn«,  who  was  maid-of-all-work  for  the  establishment, 
as  a  garrison-under  him.  Though  he  was  disturbed  in  spirit, 
and  his  rest  destroy-ed  by  Dobbin's  interruption  and  the  occur- 
rences of  the  morning,  Jos  nevertheless  remained  for  many 
hours  in  bed,  wakeftjl  and  rolling  about  there  until  his  usual 
hour  of  rising  had  arrived.  The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  our  gallant  friends  of  the  — th  miles  on  their  march,  before 
the  civilian  appeared  in  his  flowered  dressing-gown  at  break- 
fast. 
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About  George's  absence,  his  brother-in-law  was  ver^^  easy 
in  mind.  Perhaps  Jos  was  rather  pleased  in  his  heart  that 
Osborne  was  gone,  for  during  George's  presence,  the  other 
had  played  but  a  very  secondary  part  in  the  household,  and 
Osborne  did  not  scruple  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  stout 
civilian.  But  Emmy  had  always  been  good  and  attentive  to 
him.  It  was  she  who  ministered  to  his  comforts,  who  sui^er- 
intended  the  dishes  that  he  liked,  who  walked  or  rode  with 
him  (as  she  had  man}',  too  many,  opportunities  of  doing,  for 
where  was  George?)  and  who  interposed  her  sweet  face 
between  his  anger  and  her  husband's  scorn.  Many  timid 
remonstrances  had  she  uttered  to  George  in  behalf  of  her 
brother,  but  the  former  in  his  trenchant  way  cut  these  en- 
treaties short.  I'm  an  honest  man,"  he  said,  and  if  1 
have  a  feeling  I  show  it,  as  an  honest  man  will.  How  the 
deuce,  my  dear,  would  you  have  me  behave  respectfully  to  such 
a  fool  as  your  brother?"  So  Jos  was  pleased  with  George's 
absence.  His  plain  hat,  and  gloves  on  a  sideboard,  and  the 
idea  that  the  owner  was  away,  caused  Jos  I  don't  know  what 
secret  thrill  of  pleasure.  ''/Te  won't  be  troubUng  me  this 
morning."  Jos  thought,  with  his  dandified  airs  and  his  im- 
pudence." 

''Put  the  Captain's  hat  into  the  anteroom,"  he  said  to 
Isidor,  the  servant. 

"  Perhaps  he  won't  want  it  again,"  replied  the  lackey, 
looking  knowingly  at  his  master.  He  hated  George  too, 
whose  insolence  towards  him  was  quite  pf  the  English  sort. 

"  And  ask  if  Madame  is  coming  to  breakfast,"  Mr.  Sedley 
said  with  great  majesty,  ashamed  to  enter  with  a  servant  upon 
the  subject  of  his  dislike  for  George.  The  truth  is,  he  had 
abused  his  brother  to  the  valet  a  score  of  times  before. 

Alas !  Madame  could  not  come  to  breakfast,  and  cut  the 
tnrtines  that  Mr.  Jos  liked.  Madame  was  a  gi-eat  deal  too  ill, 
and  had  been  in  a  fiightful  state  ever  since  her  husband's 
departure,  so  her  bonne  said.  Jos  showed  his  sympathy,  by 
pouring  her  out  a  lai^e  cup  of  tea.  It  was  his  way  of  exhibit- 
ing kindness :  and  he  improved  on  this ;  he  not  only  sent  her 
breakfast,  but  he  bethought  him  what  delicacies  she  would 
most  like  for  dinner. 

Isidor,  the  valet,  had  looked  on  verj'  sulkilj',  while  Osborne's 
servant  was  disposing  of  his  master's  baggage  previous  to  the 
Captain's  departure:  for  in  the  first  place  he  hated  Mr. 
Osborne,  whose  conduct  to  him,  and  to  all  inferiors,  was  gen- 
erally overbearing,  (nor  does  the  continental  domestic  like  to 
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be  treated  with  insolence  as  our  own  better-tempered  servants 
do :)  and  secondly-,  he  was  &ngry  that  so  man}'  valuables  should 
be  removed  from  under  his  hands,  to  fkll  into  other  people's 
possession  when  tlie  EngUsh  discomfiture  should  arrive.  Of 
this  defeat  he  and  a  vast  number  of  other  persons  in  Brussels 
and  Belp^um  did  not  make  the  slightest  doubt.  The  almost 
universal  belief  was,  that  the  Emperor  would  divide  the  Prus- 
sian and  English  armies,  annihilate  one  after  the  other,  and 
march  into  Brussels  before  three  days  were  over :  when  all 
the  movables  of  his  present  masters,  who  would  be  killed,  or 
ftigitives,  or  prisoners,  would  lawfully  become  the  property  of 
Monsieur  Isidor. 

As  he  helloed  Jos  through  his  toilsome  and  complicated 
daily  toilette,  this  faithful  servant  would  calculate  what  he 
should  do  with  the  very  articles  with  which  he  was  decorating 
his  master's  person.  He  would  make  a  present  of  the  silver 
essence- bottles  and  toilet  knick-knacks  to  a  j'oung  lady  of  whom 
he  was  fond ;  and  keep  the  English  cutler}-  and  the  large  niby 
pin  for  himself.  It  would  look  very  smart  upon  one  of  the 
line  frilled  shirts,  which,  with  the  gold-laced  cap  *and  the 
frc^ed  fVock-coat,  that  might  easily  be  cut  down  to  suit  his 
shape,  and  the  Captain's  gold-headed  cane,  and  the  gi'eat 
double  ring  with  the  rubies,  which  he  would  have  made  into  a 
pair  of  beautiful  ear-rings,  he  calculated  would  make  a  perfect 
Adonis  of  himself,  and  render  Mademoiselle  Rcine  an  easy 
prey.  How  those  sleeve-buttons  will  suit  me,"  thought  he, 
as  he  fixed  a  pair  on  the  fat  pudgy  wrists  of  Mr.  Sedley.  I 
long  for  sleeve-buttons;  and  the  Captain's  boots  with  brass 
spin's,  in  the  next  room,  corbleu  !  what  an  effect  they  will  make 
in  the  AUee  Verte ! "  So  while  Monsieur  Isidor  with  bodily 
fingers  was  holding  on  to  his  master's  nose,  and  shaving  the 
lower  part  of  Jos's  face,  his  imagination  was  rambling  along 
the  Green  Avenue,  dressed  out  in  a  frogged  coat  and  lace,  and 
in  company  with  Mademoiselle  Rcine ;  he  was  loitering  in 
spirit  on  the  banks,  and  examining  Uie  barges  sailing  slowly 
under  the  cool  shadows  of  the  trees  by  the  canal,  or  refreshing 
himself  with  a  mug  of  Faro  at  the  bench  of  a  beer-house  on 
the  road  to  Laekcn. 

But  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley,  luckily  for  his  own  peace,  no  more 
knew  what  was  passing  in  his  domestic's  mind  than  the 
i-espected  i-eader  and  I  suspect  what  John  or  Mar}-,  whose 
wages  we  pay,  think  of  ourselves.  What  our  ser\ants  think 
of  us !  —  Did  we  know  what  our  intimates  and  dear  relations 
thought  of  us,  we  should  live  in  a  world  that  we  should  be  glad 
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to  qnit,  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  and  a  constant  terror,  that 
would  be  perfectly  unbearable.  So  Jos's  man  was  marking  his 
victim  down,  as  you  see  one  of  Mr.  Paynter*s  assistants 
in  Leadenhall  Street  ornameDt  an  unconscious  turtle  with  a 
placard  on  which  is  written,    Soup  to-morrow." 

Amelia's  attendant  was  much  less  selfishly  disposed.  Few 
dependants  could  come  near  that  kind  and  gentle  creature 
without  paying  their  usual  tribute  of  loyalt}'  and  affection  to  her 
sweet  and  affectionate  nature.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  Pauline, 
the  cook,  consoled  her  mistress  more  than  anybody  whom 
she  saw  on  this  wi*etched  morning ;  for  when  she  found  how 
Amelia  remained  for  hours,  silent,  motionless,  and  haggard, 
by  the  windows  in  which  she  had  placed  herself  to  watch  the 
last  bayonets  of  the  column  as  it  marched  away,  the  honest 
girl  took  the  lady's  hand,  and  said,  Tenez^  Madame^  est-ce 
quHl  rCest  pas  aussi  a  Varmee^  mon  homme  a  mot?  with  which 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  Amelia  falling  into  her  arms,  did 
likewise,  and  so  each  pitied  and  soothed  &e  other. 

Several  times  during  the  forenoon  Mr.  Jos's  Isidor  went 
from  his  lodgings  into  the  town,  and  to  the  gates  of  the  hotels 
and  lodging-houses  round  about  the  Pare,  where  the  English 
were  congregated,  and  there  mingled  with  other  valets,  couriers, 
and  lackeys,  gathered  such  news  as  was  abroad,  and  brought 
back  bulletins  for  his  master's  information.  Almost  all  these 
gentlemen  were  in  heart  partisans  of  the  Emperor,*  and  had 
their  opinions  about  the  speed}'  end  of  the  campaign.  The 
Emperor's  proclamation  from  Avesnes  had  been  distributed 
everywhere  plentifully  in  Brussels.     ''Soldiers!"  it  said, 

this  is  the  auniversar}'  of  Marengo  and  Friedland,  by  which 
the  destinies  of  Europe  wei-e  twice  decided.  Then,  as  after 
Ansterlitz,  as  after  VVagram,  we  were  too  generous.  We 
believed  in  the  oaths  and  promises  of  princes  whom  we  suf- 
fered to  remain  ui)on  their  thrones.  Let  us  march  once  more 
to  meet  them.  We  and  the}',  are  we  not  still  the  same  men  ? 
Soldiers!  these  same  Prussians  who  are  so  arrogant  to-daj, 
were,  three  to  one  against  you  at  Jena,  and  six  to  one  at 
Montmii*ail.  Those  among  you  who  were  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land can  tell  their  comrades  what  frightful  torments  they  suf- 
fered on  board  the  English  hulks.  Madmen !  a  moment  of 
prosperity  has  blinded  them,  and  if  they  enter  into  France  it 
will  be  to  find  a  grave  there ! "  But  the  partisans  of  the 
French  prophesied  a  more  speedy  extermination  of  the  Emper- 
or's enemies  than  this ;  and  it.  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
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Pnissians  and  British  would  never  retam  except  as  prisoners 
in  the  rear  of  the  conquering  army. 

These  oi)inions  in  the  coui-sc  of  the  day  were  brought  to 
operate  upon  Mr.  Sedley.  He  was  told  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  gone  to  try  and  rally  his  army,  the  advance  of 
which  had  been  utterly  crushed  the  night  before. 

Cnished,  psha!'*  said  Jos,  whose  heart  was  pretty  stout 
at  breakfast- time.  ^'  The  Duke  has  gone  to  beat  the  Emi)eror 
as  he  has  beaten  all  his  generals  befoi-e." 

His  papers  are  burned,  his  effects  are  removed,  and  his 
quarters  arc  being  got  ready  for  tlic  Duke  of  Dahuatia,"  Jos  s 
informant  replied.  1  had  it  from  his  own  matlre  (Thotel. 
Mi  lor  Due  de  Richemont's  |>eople  are  packing  up  every- 
thing. His  Grace  has  fled  already,  and  the  Duchess  is  only 
waiting  to  see  the  plate  packed  to  join  the  King  of  France 
at  Ostend.'' 

"  The  King  of  France  is  at  Ghent,  fellow,"  replied  Jos, 
affecting  incredulity. 

"  He  fled  last  night  to  Bruges,  and  embarks  to-day  from 
Ostend.  The  Due  de  Bcrri  is  taken  prisoner.  Those  who 
wish  to  be  safe  had  better  go  soon,  for  the  dykes  will  l)c  oi>ened 
to-morrow,  and  who  can  fly  when  the  whole  oountrj'  is  under 
water?" 

"  Nonsense,  sir,  we  are  tliree  to  one,  sir,  against  an}'  force 
Boney  can  bring  into  the  field,"  Mr.  Sedle}'  objected;  '^the 
Au8trians*and  the  Russians  are  on  tlieir  march.  He  must,  he 
shall  be  crushed,"  Jos  said,  slapping  his  hand  on  the  table. 

"  The  Prussians  were  three  to  one  at  Jena,  and  he  took  their 
army  and  kingdom  in  a  week.  They  were  six  to  one  at  Mont- 
mirail,  and  he  scattered  them  like  sheep.  The  Austrian  army 
is  coming,  but  witli  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  at  its 
head ;  and  the  Russians,  bah !  the  Russians  will  withdraw. 
No  quarter  is  to  be  given  to  the  English,  on  account  of  their 
cruelty  to  our  braves  on  board  the  infamous  ix>ntoons.  Look 
here,  iiere  it  is  in  black  and  white.  Here's  the  proclamation  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,"  said  the  now  declared  par- 
tisan of  Napoleon,  and  taking  the  document  from  his  |K)cket, 
Isidor  sternly  thrust  it  into  his  master's  face,  and  already 
looked  upon  the  frogged  coat  and  valuables  as  his  own  spoil. 

Jos  was,  if  not  seriously  alarmed  as  ^  et,  at  least  considerably 
disturbed  in  mind.  "  Give  me  my  coat  and  cap,  sir,"  said  he, 
and  follow  me.  I  will  go  m3'self  and  learn  the  truth  of  these 
reports."  Isidor  was  furious  as  Jos  put  on  the  braided  frock. 
**Milor  had  better  not  wear  that  military  coat,"  said  he ;  the 
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Frencliraen  have  sworn  not  to  give  quarter  to  a  single  British 
soldier." 

**  Silence,  sirrah ! "  said  Jos,  with  a  resolute  countenance 
still,  and  thrust  his  arm  into  the  sleeve  with  indomitable  reso- 
lution, in  the  performance  of  which  heroic  act  he  was  found  by 
Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  who  at  this  juncture  came  up  to  visit 
Amelia,  and  entered  without  ringing  at  the  antechamber  door. 

Rebecca  was  dressed  very  neatl}-  and  smartly,  as  usual : 
her  quiet  sleep  after  Rawdon's  departure  had  refreshed  her, 
and  her  pink  smiling  cheeks  were  quite  pleasant  to  look  at,  in 
a  town  and  on  a  day  when  everybody  else's  countenance  wore 
the  appearance  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  gloom.  She  laughed 
at  the  attitude  in  which  Jos  was  discovered,  and  the  struggles 
and  convulsions  with  which  the  stout  gentleman  thrust  himself 
into  the  braided  coat. 

Are  you  preparing  to  join  the  army,  Mr.  Joseph?"  she 
said.  "  Is  there  to  be  nobod}-  left  in  Brussels  to  protect  us 
poor  women?"  Jos  succeeded  in  plunging  into  the  coat,  and 
came  forward  blushing  and  stuttering  out  excuses  to  his  fair 
visitor.  ''How  was  she  after  the  events  of  the  morning  — 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  ball  the  night  before?"  Monsieur 
Isidor  disapjjeared  into  his  master's  adjacent  bedroom,  bear- 
ing off  the  flowered  dressing-gown. 

**  How  good  of  3'ou  to  ask,"  said  she,  pressing  one  of  his 
hands  in  both  her  own.      How  cool  and  collected  you  look 
when  everybody  else  is  frightened !    How  is  our  dear  little 
Emm}'  ?    It  must  have  been  an  awful,  awful  parting." 
Tremendous,"  Jos  said. 

You  men  can  bear  anything,"  replied  the  \tidy,  "  Parting 
or  danger  is  nothing  to  you.  Own  now  that  3'ou  were  going 
to  join  the  army  and  leave  us  to  our  fate.  I  know  you  were 
—  something  tells  me  you  were.  I  was  so  frightened,  when 
the  tliought  came  into  my  head  (for  I  do  sometimes  think  of 
30a  when  I  am  alone,  Mr.  Joseph),  that  I  ran  off  immediately 
to  l)eg  and  entreat  you  not  to  fly  from  us." 

This  si>eeoh  might  be  inteq^reted,  M}-  dear  sir,  should 
an  accident  befall  the  army,  and  a  retreat  be  necessar3',  you 
have  a  yery  comfoitable  carriage,  in  which  I  pix)posc  to  take  a 
seat."  I  don't  know  whether  Jos  understood  the  woixJs  in  this 
sense.  But  he  was  profoundl}'  mortified  b}*  the  lady's  inatten- 
tion to  him  during  their  8ta3'  at  Bi-ussels.  He  had  never  l>een 
presented  to  an3*  of  Rawdon  Crawley's  gi'eat  acquaintances  :  he 
had  8earcel3'  been  invited  to  Rebecca's  parties  ;  for  he  was  too 
tamid  to  play  much,  aud  his  presence  boi-ed  Geoi*ge  and  Raw- 
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don  equally,  who  neither  of  them,  perhaps,  liked  to  have  a 
witness  of  Uie  amusements  in  whicli  the  pair  chose  to  indulge. 
"Ah!"  thought  Jos,  "  now  she  wants  me  she  comes  to  me. 
When  there  is  nobody  else  in  the  way  she  can  think  about  old 
Joseph  Sedley  !  "  But  besides  tliese  doubts  he  felt  flattered  at 
the  idea  Rel>ecca  expressed  of  his  courage. 

He  blushed  a  good  deal,  and  put  on  an  air  of  importance. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  action,"  he  said.      Ever^-  man  of  any 
spirit  would,  3^ou  know.    I've  seen  a  little  service  in  India,  but 
nothing  on  this  grand  scale." 

You  men  would  sacrifice  anj-thing  for  a  pleasure,"  Rebecca 
answered.  Captain  Crawley  left  me  this  morning  as  gay  as 
if  he  were  going  to  a  hunting  party.  What  does  he  care? 
What  do  any  of  you  care  for  the  agonies  and  tortures  of  a  poor 
forsaken  woman  ?  (I  wonder  whether  he  could  really  have  been 
going  to  the  troops,  this  great  lazy  gourmand  ?)  Oh !  dear  Mr. 
Sedley,  I  have  come  to  you  for  comfort — for  consolation.  I 
have  been  on  my  knees  all  the  morning.  I  tremble  at  the 
frightful  danger  into  which  our  husbands,  our  friends,  our  brave 
troops  and  allies,  are  rushing.  And  I  come  here  for  shelter, 
and  find  another  of  m}'  friends  —  the  last  remaining  to  me  — 
bent  upon  plunging  into  the  dreadful  scene ! " 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  Jos  replied,  now  beginning  to  be  quite 
soothed.  Don't  be  alarmed.  I  only  said  I  should  like  to  go 
—  what  Briton  would  not?  But  my  duty  keeps  me  here:  I 
can't  leave  that  poor  creature  in  the  next  room."  And  he 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which 
Amelia  was. 

"Good  noble  brother !"  Rebecca  said,  putting  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  and  smelling  the  eau-de-cologne  with 
whicli  it  was  scented.  "  I  have  done  you  injustice :  you  have 
got  a  heart.    I  thought  you  had  not." 

"  Oh,  uix>n  my  honor  1 "  Jos  said,  making  a  motion  as  if  he 
would  lay  his  hand  upon  the  spot  in  question.  "  You  do  me 
injustice,  indeed  you  do  —  m}'  dear  Mrs.  Cmwley." 

I  do,  now  your  heart  is  ti'ue  to  your  sister.  But  I  remem- 
ber, two  yeai*8  ago,  —  when  it  was  false  to  me  !  "  Rebecca  said, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  turning  away 
into  the  window. 

Jos  blushed  violently.  That  oi^an  which  he  was  accused 
by  Rebecca  of  not  possessing  began  to  thump  tumultuously. 
lie  recalled  the  days  when  he  had  fled  from  her,  and  the  passion 
which  hod  once  inflamed  him  —  the  da3's  when  he  had  driven 
her  in  his  curricle :  when  she  had  knit  the  green  purse  for  him : 
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when  he  had  sate  enraptured  gazing  at  her  white  arms  and 
bright  63*68. 

''I  know  you  think  me  nngrateAil,"  Rebecca  continued, 
coming  out  of  the  window,  and  once  more  looking  at  him  and 
addressing  him  in  a  low  tremulous  voice.  "Your  coldness, 
your  averted  looks,  your  manner  when  we  have  met  of  late  — 
when  I  came  in  just  now,  all  proved  it  to  me.  But  were  there 
no  reasons  why  I  should  avoid  yx>u  ?  Let  your  own  heart  an- 
swer that  question.  Do  you  think  my  husband  was  too  much 
inclined  to  welcome  you  ?  The  only  unkind  words  I  have  ever 
had  from  him  (I  will  do  Captain  Crawley  that  justice)  have 
been  about  you  —  and  most  cruel,  cruel  woi-ds  the}'  were." 

Good  gracious !  what  have  I  done?"  asked  Jos  in  a  flurry 
of  pleasure  and  perplexity  ;  "  what  have  I  done  —  to  —  to  —  ?  " 

"Is  jealousy  nothing?"  said  Rebecca.  "He  makes  me 
miserable  about  3*ou.  And  whatever  it  might  have  been  once 
—  my  heart  is  all  his.  I  am  innocent  now.  Am  I  not,  Mr. 
Sedlcy?" 

All  Job's  blood  tingled  with  delight,  as  he  surveyed  this 
victim  to  his  attractions.  A  few  adroit  words,  one  or  two 
knowing  tender  glances  of  the  eyes,  and  his  heart  was  inflamed 
again  and  his  doubts  and  suspicions  forgotten.  From  Solomon 
downwaixls,  have  not  wiser  men  than  he  been  cajoled  and  be- 
fooled by  women  ?  "If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,"  Becky 
thought,  "  my  retreat  is  secure ;  and  I  have  a  right-hand  seat 
in  the  barouche." 

There  is  no  knowing  into  what  declarations  of  love  and 
ardor  the  tumultuous  passions  of  Mr.  Joseph  might  have  led  him, 
if  Isidor  the  valet  had  not  made  his  reappearance  at  this  minute, 
and  b^un  to  bus}'  himself  aboiTt  the  domestic  aflairs.  Jos, 
who  was  just  going  to  gasp  out  an  avowal,  choked  almost  with 
the  emotion  that  he  was  obliged  to  restrain.  Rebecca  too  be- 
thought her  that  it  was  time  she  should  go  in  and  eomfoi-t  her 
dearest  Amelia.  "Jiu  revoir"  she  said,  kissing  her  hand  to 
Mr.  Joseph,  and  tapped  gentl}'  at  the  door  of  his  sistei-'s 
apartment.  As  she  entered  and  closed  the  door  on  herself, 
he  sank  down  in  a  chair,  and  gazed  and  sighed  and  puffed 
portentously.  "  Tliat  coat  is  very  tight  for  Milor,"  Isidor 
said,  still  having  his  eye  on  the  fVogs ;  but  his  master  heard 
Jiim  not :  his.  thoughts  were  elsewhere  :  now  glowing,  madden- 
ing, upon  the  c*ontemplation  of  the  enchanting  Rebecca :  anon 
shrinking  guiltily  before  the  vision  of  the  jealous  Rawdon  Craw- 
ley, with  his  curling,  flerc*e  mustachios,  and  his  terrible  duelling 
pistols  loaded  and  cocked. 
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Rebecca's  appearance  strack  Amelia  with  terror,  and  nia<le 
her  shrink  back.  It  recalled  her  to  the  world  and  the  remem- 
brance of  yesterday.  In  the  oveipowering  fears  about  to-morrow 
she  had  foi'gotten  Rebecca,  — jealousy  ^  everything  except  Uiat 
her  husband  was  gone  and  was  in  danger.  Until  this  dauntless 
worldling  came  in  and  broke  the  spell,  and  lifted  the  latch,  we 
too  have  forborne  to  enter  into  that  sad  chamber.  How  long 
had  that  |>oor  girl  been  on  her  knees !  what  hours  of  speechless 
prayer  and  bitter  prostration  had  she  passed  there  I  The  war- 
chroniclers  who  write  brilliant  stories  of  tight  and  triumph 
scarcely  tell  us  of  these.  These  are  too  mean  parts  of  the 
pageant :  and  you  don't  hear  widows'  cries  or  mothers'  sobs  in 
the  midst  of  the  shouts  and  jubilation  in  the  great  Chorus  of 
Victory.  And  yet  when  was  tlie  time  that  such  have  not  cried 
out :  heart-broken,  humble  Protestants,  unheard  in  ^e  uproar 
of  the  triumph ! 

Atler  the  first  movement  of  terror  in  Amelia's  mind  —  when 
Rebecca's  green  eyes  lighted  upon  her,  and  rustling  in  her 
fresh  silks  and  brilliant  ornaments,  the  latter  tripped  up  with 
extended  arms  to  embrace  her —  a  feeling  of  anger  succeeded, 
and  from  being  deadl}'  pale  before,  her  face  flushed  up  red,  and 
she  returned  Rebecca's  look  after  a  moment  with  a  steadiness 
which  surprised  and  somewhat  abashed  her  rival. 

*^  Dearest  Amelia,  you  are  very  unwell,"  the  visitor  said, 
putting  forth  her  hand  to  take  Amelia's.  *'What  is  it?  I 
could  not  rest  until  1  knew  how  you  were." 

Ameha  drew  back  her  hand  —  never  since  her  life  began 
had  that  gentle  soul  reAised  to  believe  or  to  answer  any  demon- 
stration of  good- will  or  affection.  But  she  drew  back  her  hand, 
and  trembled  all  over.  **  Why  are  you  here,  Rebecca?"  she 
said,  still  looking  at  her  solemnly  with  her  large  eyes.  These 
glances  troubled  her  visitor. 

She  must  have  seen  him  give  me  the  letter  at  tiie  ball," 
Rebecca  thought.  ''Don't  be  agitated,  dear  Amelia,"  she 
said,  looking  down.  "  I  came  but  to  see  if  I  could  —  if  3'oa 
wei-e  well." 

"  Are  you  well  ?  "  said  Amelia.  '*  I  dare  say  you  are.  You 
don't  love  your  husband.  You  would  not  be  here  if  you  did. 
Tell  me,  Rebecca,  did  1  ever  do  you  anything  but  kindness?" 

"  Indeeil,  Amelia,  no,"  the  oUier  said,  still  hanging  down, 
her  head. 

"  When  you  were  quite  poor,  who  was  it  that  befriended 
you?  Was  1  not  a  sister  to  3^ou?  You  saw  us  all  in  happier 
days  befoi'e  he  mamed  me.    I  was  all  in  all  then  to  him ;  or 
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would  he  have  given  up  his  fortune,  his  family,  as  he  nobly  did 
to  make  me  happy  ?  Wh^'  did  you  oome  between  my  love  and 
me?  Who  sent  yon  to  separate  those  whom  God  joined,  and 
take  my  darling's  heart  from  me  —  my  own  husband  ?  Do  you 
think  you  could  love  him  as  I  did  ?  His  love  was  everything  to 
me.  You  knew  it,  and  wanted  to  rob  me  of  it.  For  shame, 
Rebecca;  bad  and  wicked  woman  —  false  friend  and  false 
wife." 

Amelia,  I  protest  before  God,  I  have  done  my  husband  no 
wrong,"  Rebecca  said,  turning  from  her. 

Have  you  done  me  no  wrong,  Rebecca?  You  did  not 
succeed,  but  you  tried.    Ask  j^our  heart  if  you  did  not?  " 

She  knows  nothing,  Rebecca  thought. 
He  came  back  to  me.    I  knew  he  would.    I  knew  that 
no  falsehood,  no  flattery,  could  keep  him  from  me  long.  I 
knew  he  would  come.    I  prayed  so  that  he  should." 

The  poor  girl  spoke  these  words  with  a  spiiit  and  volubility 
which  Rebecca  had  never  before  seen  in  her,  and  before  which 
the  latter  was  quite  dumb.  But  what  have  I  done  to  you," 
she  continued  in  a  more  pitiful  tone,  that  you  should  try  and 
take  him  from  me  ?  I  had  him  but  for  six  weeks.  You  might 
have  spared  roe  those,  Rebecca.  And  yet,  from  the  very  first 
day  of  our  wedding,  you  came  and  blighted  it.  Now  he  is 
gone,  are  you  come  to  see  how  unhappy  I  am  ?  "  she  continued. 
"  You  made  me  wretched  enough  for  the  past  fortnight:  you 
might  have  spared  me  to-day." 

''I  —  I  never  came  here,"  interposed  Rebecca,  with  un- 
lucky truth. 

No.  You  didn't  come.  You  took  him  awa}'.  Are  you 
come  to  fetch  him  from  me?"  she  continued  in  a  wilder  tone. 

He  was  heje,  but  he  is  gone  now.  There  on  that  veiy  sofa  he 
sate.  Don't  touch  it.  We  sate  and  talked  there.  I  was  on  his 
knee,  and  my  arms  were  round  his  neck,  and  we  said  '  Our 
Father.'  Yes,  he  was  hei'e:  and  they  came  and  took  him 
awa3%  but  he  promised  me  to  come  back." 

He  will  come  back,  my  dear,"  said  Rebecca,  touched  in 
spite  of  herself. 

^^Look,"  said  Amelia,  ^^this  is  his  sash  —  isn't  it  a  pi^ett}' 
color?"  and  she  took  up  the  fringe  and  kissed  it  She  had 
tied  it  round  her  waist  at  some  part  of  the  da^-.  She  had  for- 
gotten her  anger,  her  jealousv,  the  very  presence  of  her  rival 
seemingly.  For  she  walked  sileutl}'  and  almost  with  a  smile 
on  her  ihee,  towai-ds  the  bed,  and  began  to  smooth  down 
George's  pillow* 
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Rebecca  walked,  tx)o,  silently  away.  ''How  is  Amelia?*' 
asked  Jos,  who  still  held  his  position  in  the  chair. 

There  should  be  somebody  with  her,"  said  Rebecca.  "  I 
think  she  is  very  unwell : "  and  she  went  away  with  a  very 
grave  face,  refusing  Mr.  Sedley's  entreaties  that  she  would 
stay  and  partake  of  the  early  dinner  which  he  had  ordered. 

Rebecca  was  of  a  good-natured  and  obliging  disposition ; 
and  she  liked  Amelia  rather  than  otherwise.  Even  her  hard 
words,  reproachful  as  they  were,  were  complimentary  —  the 
groans  of  a  person  stinging  under  defeat.  Meeting  Mrs. 
O'Dowd,  whom  the  Dean's  sermons  had  by  no  means  com- 
forted, and  who  was  walking  very  disconsolately  in  the  Pare, 
Rebecca  accosted  the  latter,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  Ma- 
jor's wife,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  such  marks  of  politeness 
fix>m  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  and  informing  her  that  poor  little 
Mrs.  Osborne  was  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  almost  mad 
with  grief,  sent  off  the  good-natured  h-ishwoman  straight  to 
see  if  she  could  console  her  young  favorite. 

'^  I've  cares  of  my  own  enough,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  said,  gravely, 
"  and  I  thought  poor  Amelia  would  be  little  wanting  for  com- 
pany this  day.  But  if  she 's  so  bad  as  you  say,  and  you  can't 
attend  to  her,  who  used  to  be  so  fond  of  her,  faith  I'U  see  if  I 
can  be  of  service.  And  so  good  maming  to  3*e,  Madam ; " 
with  which  speech  and  a  toss  of  her  head,  the  lady  of  the  re- 
payther  took  a  farewell  of  Mrs.  Crawley,  whose  cotnpany  she 
by  no  means  courted.  . 

Becky  watched  her  marching  off,  with  a  smile  on  her  lip. 
She  had  the  keenest  sense  of  humor,  and  the  Parthian  look 
which  the  retreating  Mrs.  O'Dowd  flung  over  her  shoulder 
almost  upset  Mrs.  Crawley's  gravity.  '*  My  service  to  ye,  me 
fine  Madam,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  ye  so  cheerful,"  thought 
Pegg3'.  It's  not  you  that  will  cry  your  eyes  out  with  grief, 
any  way."  And  with  this  she  passed  on,  and  speedily  found 
her  way  to  Mrs.  Osborne's  lodgings. 

The  poor  soul  was  still  at  the  bedside,  where  Rebecca  had 
left  her,  and  stood  almost  cra^y  with  grief.  The  Major's  wife, 
a  stronger-minded  woman,  endeavored  her  best  to  comfort  her 
young  friend.  ''  You  must  bear  up,  Amelia,  deai',"  she  said 
kindly,  "  for  he  mustn't  find  you  ill  when  he  sends  for  3'ou  after 
the  victory.  It's  not  3'ou  are  the  only  woman  that  are  in  the 
hands  of  God  this  day." 

''I  know  that.  I  am  very  wicked,  very  weak,"  Amelia 
said.    She  knew  her  own  weakness  well  enough.    The  pi-es- 
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ence  of  the  more  resolute  friend  checked  it,  however ;  and  she 
was  the  better  of  this  control  and  company.  They  went  on  till 
two  o'clock ;  their  heaits  were  with  the  column  as  it  marched 
farther  and  farther  away.  Dreadful  doubt  and  anguish  — 
prayers  and  fears  and  griefs  unspeakable  —  followed  the  regi- 
ment. It  was  the  women's  tribute  to  the  war.  It  taxes  both 
alike,  and  takes  the  blood  of  the  men,  and  the  tears  of  the 
women. 

•  At  half  past  two,  an  event  occurred  of  daily  importance  to 
Mr.  Joseph :  the  dinner-hour  arrived.  Warriors  may  fight 
and  perish,  but  he  must  dine.  He  came  into  Amelia's  room  to 
see  if  he  c»ould  coax  her  to  share  that  meal.      Tr3-,"  said  he  ; 

the  soup  is  very  good.  Do  try,  Emm}',"  and  he  kissed  her 
hand.  Except  when  she  was  mamed,  he  had  not  done  so 
much  for  years  before.  You  are  very  good  and  kind,  Jo- 
seph," she  said.  "  Everybody  is,  but,  if  you  please,  I  will 
stay  in  m}*  room  to-day." 

The  savor  of  the  soup,  however,  was  agreeable  to  Mrs. 
O'Dowd's  nostrils :  and  she  thought  she  would  bear  Mr.  Jos 
companj'.  So  the  two  sate  down  to  their  meal.  *'  God  bless 
the  meat,"  said  the  Major's  wife,  solemnlj' :  she  was  thinking 
of  her  honest  Mick,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  regiment:  'Tis 
but  a  bad  dinner  those  poor  boys  will  get  to-day,"  she  said, 
with  a  sigh,  and  then,  like  a  philosopher,  fell  to. 

Jos's  spirits  rose  with  his  meal.  He  would  drink  the  regi- 
ment's health ;  or,  indeed,  take  any  other  excuse  to  indulge  in 
a  glass  of  champagne.  "  We*ll  drink  to  O'Dowd  and  the  brave 
— th,"  said  he,  bowing  gallantly  to  his  guest.  He}*,  Mra. 
O'Dowd?    Fill  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  glass,  Isidor." 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  Isidor  started,  and  the  Major's  wife  laid 
down  her  knife  and  fork.  The  windows  of  the  room  were  open, 
and  looked  southward,  and  a  dull  distant  sound  came  over  the 
sun-lighted  roofs  from  that  direction.  What  is  it?  "  said  Jos. 
"  Why  don't  you  pour,  you  rascal?" 

"  Cest  le  feu!^*  said  Isidor,  running  to  the  balcony. 

"  God  defend  us  ;  it's  cannon  !  "  Mrs.  O'Dowd  cried,  start- 
ing up,  and  followed  too  to  the  window.  A  thousand  pale  and 
anxious  faces  might  have  been  seen  looking  from  other  case- 
ments. And  presently  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  of 
the  city  rushed  into  the  streets. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

IN  WHICH  JOS  TAKES  FLIGHT,  AND  THE  WAR  IS  BROUGHT  TO  A 

CLOSE. 

We  of  peaceful  London  Cit}'  have  never  beheld  —  and  please 
God  never  shall  witness  —  such  a  scene  of  hurry  and  alann,  as 
that  which  Brussels  presented.  Crowds  rushed  to  the  Namur 
gate,  from  which  direction  the  noise  proceeded,  and  many  rode 
along  the  level  chaussee^  to  be  in  advance  of  any  intelligence 
from  the  army.  Each  man  asked  his  neighbor  for  news  ;  and 
even  great  English  lords  and  ladies  condescended  to  speak  to 
persons  whom  they  did  not  know.  The  friends  of  the  French 
went  abroad,  wild  with  excitement,  and  prophesying  the  triumph 
of  their  Emi>eror.  The  merchants  closed  their  shops,  and  came 
out  to  swell  the  general  chorus  of  alarm  and  clamor.  Women 
rushed  to  the  churches,  and  crowded  the  chapels,  and  knelt  and 
prayed  on  the  flags  and  steps.  The  dull  sound  of  the  cannon 
went  on  rolling,  rolling.  Presently  carriages  with  travellers 
began  to  leave  the  town,  galloping  away  b}^  the  Ghent  barrier. 
The  prophecies  of  the  French  partisans  began  to  pass  for  facts. 
"  He  has  cut  the  armies  in  two,"  it  was  said.  ''He  is  march- 
ing straight  on  Brussels.  He  will  overpower  the  English,  and 
be  here  to-night."  He  will  overpower  the  English,"  shrieked 
Isidor  to  his  master,  and  will  be  here  to-night."  The  man 
bounded  in  and  out  from  the  lodgings  to  the  street,  always 
returning  with  some  fresh  particulars  of  disaster.  Jos's  face 
grew  paler  and  paler.  Alarm  began  to  take  entire  possession 
of  the  stout  civilian.  All  the  champagne  he  drank  brought  no 
courage  to  him.  Before  sunset  he  was  worked  up  to  such  a 
pitch  of  nervousness  as  gratified  his  friend  Isidor  to  behold,  who 
now  counted  surely  upon  the  spoils  of  the  owner  of  the  laced 
coat. 

The  women  were  away  all  this  time.  After  hearing  the 
firing  for  a  moment,  the  stout  Major's  wife  bethought  her  of 
her  friend  in  the  next  chamber,  and  ran  in  to  watch,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  console,  Amelia.  The  idea  that  she  had  that  helpless 
and  gentle  creature  to  protect,  gave  additional  sti^ength  to  the 
natural  courage  of  the  honest  Irishwoman.  She  passed  five 
hours  by  her  friend's  side,  sometimes  in  remonstrance,  some- 
times talking  cheerfully,  oftener  in  silence,  and  terrified  mental 
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supplication.  I  never  let  go  her  hand  onoe,"  said  the  stout 
lad}'  afterwards,  "  until  after  sunset,  when  the  firing  was  over." 
Pauline,  the  bonne ^  was  on  her  knees  at  church  hard  by,  pra}'- 
ing  for  son  homme  a  die. 

W  hen  the  noise  of  the  cannonading  was  over,  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
issued  out  of  Amelia's  room  into  the  parlor  adjoining,  where 
Jos  sate  with  two  emptied  flasks,  and  courage  entirely  gone. 
Once  or  twice  he  had  ventured  into  his  sister's  bedroom,  look- 
ing very  much  alarmed,  and  as  if  he  would  say  something. 
But  the  Major's  wife  kept  her  place,  and  he  went  away  without 
disburthening  himself  of  his  speech.  He  was  ashamed  to  tell 
her  that  lie  wanted  to  fly. 

But  when  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  dining-room, 
where  he  sate  in  the  twilight  in  the  cheerless  company  of  his 
empt>'  champagne-bottles,  he  began  to  open  his  mind  to  her. 

*''Mrs.  O'Dowd,"  he  said,  "hadn't  3'ou  better  get  Amelia 
ready?" 

Are  you  going  to  take  her  out  for  a  walk  ?  "  said  the  Major's 
lady ;     sure,  she's  too  weak  to  stir." 

"I  —  I've  ordered  the  carriage,"  he  said,  "  and  —  and  post- 
horses  ;  Isidor  is  gone  for  them,"  Jos  continued. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  driving  to-night?"  answered  the 
lad}'.  *Msn't  she  better  on  her  bed?  I've  just  got  her  to  lie 
down." 

"  Get  her  up,"  said  Jos ;  "  she  must  get  up,  I  say : "  and 
he  stamped  his  foot  energetieall}'.  "  I  say  the  horses  are 
ordered  —  yes,  the  horses  are  ordered.    If  s  all  over,  and  —  " 

"  And  what?  "  asked  Mrs.  O'Dowd. 
I'm  off  for  Ghent,"  Jos  answered.    "  Every  body  is  going ; 
there's  a  place  for  you  !    We  shall  start  in  half  an  hour." 

The  Major's  wife  looked  at  him  with  infinite  scorn.  "  I 
don't  move  till  O'Dowd  gives  me  the  route,"  said  she.  You 
may  go  if  you  like,  Mr.  Sedley ;  but,  faith,  Amelia  and  I  stop 
here." 

She  nhali  go,"  said  Jos,  with  another  stamp  of  his  foot, 
^rs.  O'Dowd  put  herself  with  arms  akimbo  before  the  bed- 
room door. 

Is  it  her  mother  you're  going  to  take  her  to?"  she  said  : 
**or  do  you  want  to  go  to  Mamma  yourself,  Mr.  Sedley? 
Good  maming  —  a  pleasant  journey  to  3'e,  sir.  Bon  voyage^  as 
they  say,  and  take  my  counsel,  and  shave  ofiT  them  mustachios, 
or  they'll  bring  you  into  mischief." 

D — n  !  "  yelled  out  Jos,  wild  with  fear,  rage,  and  mortifi- 
cation ;  and  Isidor  came  in  at  this  juncture,  swearing  in  his 
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turn.  de  chevaux^  sacrebleuf*  hissed  out  the  fiuions 

domestic.  All  the  horses  were  gone.  JO0  wm  not  the  only 
man  in  Broseels  seized  with  panic  that  day. 

But  Jo8*8  feare,  great  and  crnel  as  the}-  were  already,  were 
destined  to  increase  to  an  almost  frantic  pitch  before  the  night 
was  over.  It  has  been  mentioned  how  Pauline,  the  banne^  had 
son  homme  h  tile  also  in  the  ranks  of  tlie  army  that  had  gone  out 
to  meet  the  Emperor  NaiK)leon.  This  lover  was  a  native  of 
Bmssels,  and  a  Belgian  hussar.  The  troops  of  his  nation  sig- 
nalized themselves  in  this  war  for  an^'thing  but  courage,  and 
young  Van  Cutsum,  Pauline's  admirer,  was  too  good  a  soldier 
to  disobey  his  Colonel's  orders  to  run  awa}-.  Whilst  in  garrison 
at  Brussels  young  Regulns  (he  had  been  bom  in  the  revolution- 
ary times)  found  his  great  comfort,  and  passed  almost  all  his 
leisure  moments  in  Pauline's  kitchen  ;  and  it  was  witli  |K>cket8 
and  holstei*s  crammed  full  of  good  things  from  her  larder,  that 
he  had  taken  leave  of  his  weeping  sweetheart,  to  proceed  upon 
the  campaign  a  few  days  before. 

As  far  as  his  regiment  was  concerned,  this  campaign  was 
over  now.  Thej'  had  formed  a  part  of  the  division  under  the 
command  of  his  Sovereign  apparent,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
as  respected  length  of  swords  and  mustachios,  and  the  richness 
of  uniform  and  equipments,  Begulus  and  his  comrades  looked 
to  be  as  gallant  a  body  of  men  as  ever  trumpet  sounded  for. 

When  Ney  dashed  upon  the  advance  of  the  allied  troops, 
carrying  one  position  afler  the  other,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
great  body  of  the  British  arm}'  from  Brussels  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  combat  of  Quatre  Bras,  the  squadrons  among  which  Reg- 
ulus  rode  showed  the  greatest  activity  in  retreating  l)efore  the 
French,  and  wem  dislodged  from  one  post  and  another  which 
they  occupied  with  perfect  alacrity  on  their  part.  Their  move- 
ments were  only  checked  by  the  advance  of  the  British  in  their 
rear.  Thus  forced  to  halt,  the  enemy's  cavalry*  (whose  blood- 
thirsty obstinacy  cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended)  had  at 
length  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  close  quailers  with  the 
brave  Belgians  before  them;  who  preferred  to  encounter  the 
British  rather  than  the  French,  and  at  once  tuiiiing  tail  rode 
through  the  English  regiments  that  were  behind  them,  and 
scattered  in  all  directions.  The  regiment  in  fact  did  not  exist 
an}'  more.  It  was  nowhere.  It  had  no  headquarters.  Rega- 
ins found  himself  galloping  many  miles  from  the  field  of  action, 
entirely  alone  ;  and  whither  should  he  fly  for  refuge  so  naturall}' 
as  to  that  kit<*hen  and  those  faithful  arms  in  which  Pauline  had 
so  often  welcomed  him  ? 
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At  flome  ten  o^clod^  the  clinking  of  a  sabre  might  haVe  been 
beard  up  the  stair  of  the  botm  whem  the  Osborues  occupied  a 
story  in  the  continental  fashion.  A  knock  might  have  heeii 
heard  at  the  kitchen  door ;  and  poor  Pauline,  come  back  from 
church,  fainted  almost  with  terror  as  she  opened  it  and  saw 
before  her  her  haggard  hussar.  He  looked  as  pale  as  the  mid- 
night dragoon  who  oame  to  disturb  Leonora.  Pauline  would 
have  screamed,  but  that  her  cry  would  have  called  her  masters, 
and  discovered  her  fViend.  She  stified  her  scream,  then,  and 
leading  her  hero  into  the  kitchen,  gave  him  beer,  and  the  choice 
bits  from  the  dinner,  which  Jos  had  not  had  the  heart  to  taste. 
The  hossar  showed  he  was  no  ghost  by  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  flesh  and  beer  which  he  devoured  and  during  the  mouthfuls 
he  told  his  tale  of  disaster. 

His  regiment  had  performed  prodigies  of  courage,  and  had 
withstood  for  a  while  the  onset  of  the  whole  French  army.  But 
they^  were  overwhelmed  at  last,  as  was  the  whole  British  army 
by  this  time.  Ney  destroyed  each  regiment  as  it  came  up. 
The  Belgians  in  vain  interpiosed  to  prevent  the  butchery  of  the 
English.  The  Brunswickers  were  routed  and  had  fled  —  their 
Duke  was  killed.  It  was  a  general  debacle.  He  sought  to 
drown  his  sorrow  for  the  defeat  in  floods  of  beer. 

Isidor,  who  had  come  into  the  kitchen,  heard  the  conversa- 
tion and  rushed  out  to  inform  his  master.  "It  is  all  over," 
he  siirieked  to  Jos.  Milor  Duke  is  a  prisoner;  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  is  killed ;  the  British  army  is  in  full  flight ;  there  is 
only  one  man  escaped,  and  he  is  in  the  kitchen  now  —  come 
and  hear  him."  So  Jos  tottered  into  that  apartment  where 
Regiilus  still  sate  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  clung  fast  to  his 
flagon  of  beer.  In  the  best  French  which  he  could  muster,  and 
which  was  in  sooth  of  a  ver}*  ungrammatical  sort,  Jos  besought 
the  hussar  to  tell  his  tale.  The  disasters  deepened  as  Regulus 
spoke.  He  was  the  onl3^  man  of  his  regiment  not  slain  on  the 
•field.  He  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fall,  the  black 
hussars  fly,  the  Ecossais  pounded  down  by  the  cannon. 
And  the  — th  ?  "  gasped  Jos. 

"  Cut  in  pieces,"  said  the  hussar  —  upon  which  PauHne  cried 
out,  my  ralstres?,  ma  bonne  petite  dame"  went  off  fairly 
into  hysterics,  and  filled  the  house  with  her  screams. 

Wild  with  terror,  Mr.  Sedley  knew  not  how  or  where  to  seek 
for  safety.  He  rushed  fi'om  ^e  kitchen  back  to  the  sitting- 
Toom^  and  cast  an  appealing  \o€k  at  Amelia's  door,  which  Mrs. 
OT)owd  had  closed  and  locked  in  his  face ;  but  ho  remembered 
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how  scornfVilly  the  latter  had  received  him,  and  after  pansing 
and  listening  for  a  brief  space  at  the  door,  he  left  it^  and  re^ 
solved  to  go  into  the  street,  for  the  first  time  that  da^*.  So, 
seizmg  a  candle,  he  looked  about  for  his  gold-laced  cap^  and 
found  it  l3ing  in  its  usual  place,  on  a  console- table,  in  the  ante* 
room,  placed  before  a  mirrcr  at  which  Joe  used  to  coquet, 
alwa3's  giving  his  side-locks  a  twiii,  and  his  cap  the  proi^er 
cock  over  his  eye,  before  he  went  forth  to  make  apiiearance  in 
public.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  terror  he  began  mechanically  to  twiddle  with  his  hair,  and 
arrange  the  cock  of  his  hat.  Then  he  looked  amazed  at  the 
pale  lace  in  the  glass  before  him,  and  especially  at  his  nuis- 
tachios,  which  had  attained  a  rich  growth  in  the  course  of  near 
seven  weeks,  since  the3'  had  come  into  the  world.  They  will 
mistake  me  for  a  military  man,  thought  he,  remembering  Isidores 
warning,  as  to  the  massacre  with  which  all  the  defeated  BriUsh 
army  was  threatened  ;  and  staggering  back  to  his  bedchamber, 
he  began  wildly  pulling  the  bell  which  summoned  his  valet. 
Isidor  answered  that  summons.    Jos  had  sunk  in  a  chair 

—  he  had  torn  off  his  neck-cloths,  and  turned  down  his  collars, 
and  was  sitting  with  both  his  hands  lifted  to  his  throat. 

"  Coupez-moi^  Isidor,"  shouted  he  ;  "rtV<.'  Cwtpez^mfn  / 1 

Isidor  tiiought  for  a  moment  he  had  gone  mad,  and  that  he 
wished  his  valet  to  cut  his  throat. 

Les  moustaches,**  gasped  Jos;  moustaches  —  coupy, 

rasf/,  vite  I  "  —  his  French  was  of  this  sort  —  voluble,  as  we  have 
said,  but  not  remarkable  for  grammar. 

Isidor  swept  off  the  mustachios  in  no  time  with  the  razor, 
and  heard  with  inexpressible  delight  his  master's  orders  that 
he  should  fetch  a  hat  and  a  plain  coat.  Ne  poHy  ploo  —  habit 
militair  —  bonny — bonny  a  voo,  prenny  dehors**  —  were  Jos's 
woids,  —  the  coat  and  cap  were  at  last  his  property. 

This  gift  being  made,  Jos  selected  a  plain  black  coat  and 
waistcoat  from  his  stock,  and  put  on  a  large  white  rieck-cloth, . 
and  a  plain  beaver.    If  he  could  have  got  a  shovel-hat  he  would 
have  worn  it.    As  it  was,  you  would  have  fancied  he  was  a 
flourishing,  large  parson  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Venny  maintenong**  he  continued,  ''''  sweevy  —  ally  —  party 

—  dong  la  roo**  And  so  having  said,  he  plunged  swifUy  down 
the  stairs  of  the  house,  and  passed  into  the  street. 

Although  Regulus  had  vowed  that  he  was  the  only  man  of 
his  regiment  or  of  the  allied  army,  almost,  who  had  escaped 
being  cut  to  pieces  by  Ney,  it  appeai*ed  that  his  statement  was 
incorrect,  and  that  a  good  number  more  of  the  supposed  victims 
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had  survived  the  massacre.  Many  scores  of  Regulns's  oom- 
rades  had  foand  their  way  back  to  Brussels,  and  —  all  agreeing 
that  thoy  had  run  away  —  filled  the  whole  town  with  an  idea  of 
the  defeat  of  the  allies.  The  arrival  of  the  French  was  expected 
hourly ;  the  panic  continued,  and  preparations  for  flight  went 
on  everywhere.  No  horses !  thought  Jos,  in  terror.  He  made 
Isidor  inquire  of  scores  of  persons,  whether  they  had  any  to 
lend  or  sell,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him,  at  the  negative 
answers  returned  ever3'where.  Should  he  take  the  journey'  on 
foot?  Even  fear  could  not  render  that  ponderous  body  so 
active. 

Almost  all  the  hotels  occupied  by  the  English  in  Brussels 
face  the  Pare,  and  Jos  wandered  irresolutely  about  in  this 
quarter,  with  crowds  of  other  people,  oppressed  as  he  was  by 
fear  and  curiosity.  Some  families  he  saw  more  happy  than 
himself,  having  discovered  a  team  of  horses,  and  rattling  through 
the  streets  in  retreat ;  others  again  there  were  whose  case  was 
like  his  own,  and  who  could  not  for  any  bribes  or  entreaties 
procure  the  necessary  means  of  flight.  Amongst  these  would- 
be  fugitives,  Jos  remarked  tlie  Lady  Bareacres  and  her  daughter, 
who  sate  in  their  carriage  in  the  porte-cockere  of  their  hotel,  all 
their  iniperials  packed,  and  the  only  drawback  to  whose  flight 
was  the  same  want  of  motive  power  which  kept  Jos  stationary. 

Rebecca  Crawley  occupied  apartments  in  this  hotel ;  and 
had  before  this  period  had  sundry  hostile  meetings  with  the 
ladies  of  the  Bareacres  family.  My  Lady  Bareacres  cut  Mrs. 
Crawley  on  the  stairs  when  the}'  met  by  chance ;  and  in  all 
places  where  the  latter's  name  was  mentioned,  spoke  pei*8e%'er- 
ingly  ill  of  her  neighbor.  The  Countess  was  shocked  at  the 
familiarity  of  General  Tufto  with  the  aide-de-camp's  wife.  The 
Lady  Blanche  avoided  her  as  if  she  had  been  an  infectious  dis- 
ease. Only  the  Earl  himself  kept  up  a  sly  occasional  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  when  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  his  ladies. 

Rebecca  had  her  revenge  now  upon  these  insolent  enemies. 
It  became  known  in  the  hotel  that  Captain  Crawley's  hoi^ses 
had  been  left  behind,  and  when  the  panic  began.  Lady  Bare- 
acres  condescended  to  send  her  maid  to  the  Captain's  wife  with 
her  Ladyship's  compliments,  and  a  desii'e  to  know  the  price  of 
Mrs.  Crawley's  horses.  Mrs.  Crawley  returned  a  note  with  her 
compliments,  and  an  intimation  that  it  was  not  her  custom  to 
transact  bargains  with  ladies'-maids. 

This  curt  repi}*  brought  the  Earl  in  person  to  Beck^^s  apart- 
ment ;  but  he  could  get  no  more  success  than  the  first  ambassa- 
dor.    Send  a  lady's-maid  to  yh^  /  "  Mrs.  Crawley  cried  in  great 
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anger ;  why  didn't  ray  Lady  Bareacres  tell  me  to  go  and  sad- 
dle the  horses  !  Is  it  her  Ladyship  that  wants  to  escape,  or  her 
Ladyship's  femtne  de  chnmbre  ?  *'  And  this  was  all  the  answer 
tliat  the  Earl  bore  back  to  his  Countess. 

What  will  not  necessity  do?  The  Countess  herself  actually 
came  to  wait  u^xm  Mrs.  Crawley  on  the  failure  of  her  second 
envoy.  She  entreated  her  to  name  her  own  price;  she  even 
offered  to  invite  Becky  to  Bareacres  House,  if  the  latter  would 
but  give  her  the  means  of  returning  to  that  residence.  Mrs. 
Crawley  sneered  at  her. 

I  don't  want  to  be  waited  on  by  bailiffs  in  livery/'  she 
said;  "you  will  never  get  back  though  most  probably  —  at 
least  not  you  and  your  diamonds  together.  The  French  will 
have  those.  They  will  be  here  in  two  hours,  and  I  shall  be 
half-way  to  Ghent  by  that  time.  I  would  not  sell  you  my 
horses,  no,  not  for  tlie  two  largest  diamonds  that  .your  Lady- 
ship wore  at  the  ball."  Lady  Bareacres  trembled  with  rage 
and  teiTor.  The  diamonds  were  sewed  into  her  habit,  and 
secreted  in  m}*  Loixl's  padding  and  boots.  "  Woman,  the  dia- 
monds are  at  the  banker's,  and  I  will  have  the  horses,"  she 
said.  Rebecca  laughed  in  her  face.  The  infuriate  Countess 
went  below,  and  sate  in  her  carriage ;  her  maid,  her  courier, 
and  her  husband  were  sent  once  moi-e  through  the  town,  each 
to  look  for  cattle ;  and  woe  betide  those  who  came  last !  Her 
Ladyship  was  resolved  on  departing  tlie  very  instant  the  horses 
arnved  Irom  any  quarter  —  with  her  husband  or  without  him. 

Rebecca  had  the  pleasura  of  seeing  her  Ladyship  in  the 
horseless  caniage,  and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and 
bewailing,  in  the  loudest  tone  of  voice,  the  Countess's  perplex- 
ities. Not  to  be  able  to  get  horses ! "  she  said,  "  and  to  have 
all  those  diamonds  sewed  into  the  carriage  cushions !  What  a 
prize  it  will  be  for  the  French  when  the}^  come  !  —  the  carriage 
and  the  diamonds,  I  mean  ;  not  the  lady ! "  She  gave  this  in- 
formation to  the  landlord,  to  the  servants,  to  the  guests,  and 
the  innumerable  stragglers  about  the  court-yard.  Lady  Bare- 
acres  could  have  sliot  her  from  the  carriage  window. 

It  was  while  enjoying  the  humiliation  of  her  enemj*  that 
Rebecca  caught  sight  of  Jos,  who  made  towards  her  directly  he 
peixjeived  her. 

That  altered,  frightened,  fat  face  told  his  secret  well 
enough.    He  too  wanted  to  fly,  and  was  on  the  look-out  for  the 
means  of  escape.      Be  shall  buy  my  horses,"  thought  Rebecca, 
and  I'll  ride  the  mare," 

Jos  walked  up  to  his  fiiend,  and  put  the  question  fbr  the 
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hundredth  time  during  the  past  hour,  *'Did  she  know  where 
horses  were  to  be  had  ?  " 

What,  you  fly  ?  "  said  Rebecca,  with  a  laugh.  I  thought 
you  were  the  champion  of  all  the  ladies,  Mr.  Sediey." 

I  —  I'm  not  a  military  man,"  gasped  he. 
''And  Amelia?  —  Who  is  to  protect  that  poor  little  sister 
of  yours?"  asked  Rebecca.    ''You  surely  would  not  desert 
her?" 

"  What  good  can  I  do  her,  suppose  —  suppose  the  enemy 
arrive?"  Jos  answered.  *' They'll  spare  the  women;  but  m}- 
man  tells  me  that  they  have  taken  an  oath  to  give  no  quarter 
to  the  men  —  the  dastardly  cowards." 

"  Horrid  !  "  cried  Rebecca,  enjoying  his  perplexity. 

"Besides,  I  don't  want  to  desert  her,"  cried  the  brother. 
"  She  shanU  be  deserted.  There  is  a  seat  for  her  in  my  car- 
riage, and  one  for  you,  dear  Mrs.  Crawley,  if  you  will  come ; 
and  if  we  can  get  horses  —  "  sighed  he  — 

"  I  have  two  to  sell,"  the  lady  said.  Jos  could  have  flung 
himself  into  her  arms  at  the  news.  "  Get  the  carriage,  Isidor," 
he  cried ;  '•  we've  found  them  —  we  have  found  them." 

'-  My  horses  never  were  in  harness,"  added  the  lady.  "Bull- 
finch would  kick  the  carriage  to  pieces,  if  you  put  him  in  the 
traces." 

" But  he  is  quiet  to  ride?"  asked  the  civilian. 
"  As  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  as  fast  as  a  hare,"  answered 
Rebecca. 

"Do  you  think  he  is  up  to  my  weight?"  Jos  said.  He 
was  ali'eady  on  his  back,  in  imagination,  without  ever  so  much 
as  a  thought  for  poor  Amelia.  What  person  who  loved  a 
horse-speculation  could  resist  such  a  temptation  ? 

In  reply,  Rebecca  asked  him  to  come  into  her  room,  whither 
he  followed  her  quite  breathless  to  conclude  the  bargain.  Jos 
seldom  spent  a  half-hour  in  his  life  which  cost  him  so  much 
naouey.  Rebecca,  measuring  the  value  of  the  goods  which  she 
had  for  sale  by  Jos's  eagerness  to  purchase,  as  well  as  by  the 
scarcity  of  the  aiticle,  put  upon  her  horses  a  price  so  prodigious 
as  to  make  even  the  civilian  draw  back.  "  She  would  sell  both 
or  neither,"  she  said,  resolutely.  Rawdon  had  oixlered  her  not 
to  part  with  them  for  a  price  less  than  that  which  she  specified. 
Lord  Bareacres  below  would  give  her  tlie  same  money  —  and 
with  all  her  love  and  regard  for  the  Sedley  family,  her  dear 
Mr.  Joseph  must  conceive  that  poor  people  must  live  —  no- 
body, in  a  word,  could  be  more  affectionate,  but  more  firm 
about  the  matter  of  business. 
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Jos  ended  by  agreeing,  as  might  be  supposed  of  him.  The 
sum  he  had  to  give  her  was  so  large  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask 
for  time ;  so  large  as  to  be  a  little  fortune  to  Rebecca,  who 
rapidly  calculated  that  with  this  sum,  and  the  sale  of  the  residue 
of  Rawdon's  effects,  and  her  pension  as  a  widow  should  he  fall, 
she  would  now  be  absolutelj'  independent  of  the  world,  and 
might  look  her  weeds  steadily  in  the  face. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  da}-  she  certainl3'  had  herself  thought 
about  flying.  But  her  reason  gave  her  better  counsel.  8ui>- 
pose  the  French  do  come,"  thought  Beck}-,  *^  what  can  they  do 
to  a  poor  officer's  widow  ?  Bah !  the  times  of  sacks  and  sieges 
are  over.  We  shall  be  let  to  go  home  quietly,  or  I  m&y  live 
pleasantly  abroad  with  a  snug  little  income." 

Meanwhile  Jos  and  Isidor  went  off  to  the  stables  t5  inspect 
the  newly-purchased  cattle.  Jos  bade  his  man  saddle  the  horses 
at  once.  He  would  ride  awa}'  that  ver}-  night,  that  very  hour. 
And  he  lefl  the  valet  busy  in  getting  the  horses  ready,  and 
went  homewards  himself  to  prepare  for  his  departure.  It  must 
be  secret.  He  would  go  to  his  chamber  by  the  back  entrance. 
He  did  not  care  to  face  Mrs.  0*Dowd  and  Amelia,  and  own  to 
them  that  he  was  about  to  run. 

By  the  time  Jos's  bargain  with  Rebecca  was  completed,  and 
his  horses  had  been  visited  and  examined,  it  was  almost  morn- 
ing once  more.  But  though  midnight  was  long  passed,  there 
was  no  rest  for  the  cit}' ;  the  people  were  up,  the  lights  in  the 
houses  flamed,  crowds  were  still  al>out  the  doors,  and  the  streets 
were  busy.  Rumors  of  various  natures  went  still  from  mouth 
to  mouth :  one  report  averred  that  the  Pinissians  had  been  utterly 
defeated ;  another  that  it  was  the  English  who  had  been  at- 
tacked and  conquered :  a  third  that  the  latter  had  held  their 
ground.  This  last  rumor  gradually  got  strength.  No  French- 
men had  made  their  appearance.  Stragglers  had  come  in  from 
the  army  bringing  reports  more  and  more  favorable :  at  last  an 
aide-de-camp  actually  reached  Brussels  with  despatches  for  the 
Commandant  of  the  place,  who  placarded  presently  throu^  the 
town  an  official  announcement  of  the  success  of  the  allies  at 
Quatre  Bras,  and  the  entire  repulse  of  the  French  under  Ney 
after  a  six  hours'  battle.  The  aide-de-camp  must  have  arrived 
sometime  while  Jos  and  Rebecca  were  making  their  bai^ain 
together,  or  the  latter  was  inspecting  his  purchase.  When  he 
reached  his  own  hotel,  he  found  a  score  of  its  numerous  inhab- 
itants on  the  threshold  discoursing  of  the  news ;  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  its  truth.  And  he  went  up  to  communicate  it  to 
the  ladies  under  his  charge.    He  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
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to  tell  them  how  he  had  intended  to  take  leave  of  them,  how  he 
had  bought  horses,  and  what  a  price  he  had  paid  for  them. 

But  success  or  defeat  was  a  minor  matter  to  them,  who  had 
onl}'  thought  for  the  safety  of  those  they  loved.  Amelia,  at 
the  news  of  the  victor)*,  became  still  more  agitated  even  than 
before.  She  was  for  going  that  moment  to  the  army.  She 
besought  her  brother  with  tears  to  conduct  her  thither.  Her 
doubts  and  ten-ors  reached  their  paroxysm  ;  and  the  i>oor  girl, 
who  for  many  hours  had  been  plunged  into  stupor,  raved  and 
ran  hither  and  thither  in  hysteric  insanity  —  a  piteous  sight. 
!No  man  writhing  in  pain  on  the  hard-fought  field  fifteen  miles 
off,  where  lay,  after  their  struggles,  so  man}*  of  the  brave  —  no 
man  suffi^red  more  keenly  than  this  poor  harmless  victim  of  the 
war.  Jos  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  her  pain.  He  left  his 
sister  in  the  charge  of  her  stouter  female  companion,  and  de- 
scended once  more  to  the  threshold  of  the  hotel,  where  every- 
body still  lingered,  and  talked,  and  waited  for  more  news. 

it  grew  to  be  broad  daylight  as  they  stood  here,  and  fresh 
news  began  to  arrive  from  the  war,  brought  by  men  who  had 
been  actora  in  the  scene.  Wagons  hnd  long  countrj'  carts 
laden  with  wounded  came  rolling  into  the  town  ;  ghastlj'  groans 
came  from  witliin  them,  and  haggard  faces  looked  up  sadly 
from  out  of  the  straw.  Jos  Sedley  was  looking  at  one  of  these 
carriages  with  a  painful  curiosit)-  —  the  moans  of  the  people 
within  were  frightful  —  the  wearied  horses  could  hardly  pull 
the  cart.  "  Stop  !  stop  !  "  a  feeble  voice  cried  from  the  straw, 
and  the  carriage  stop[>ed  op|X)site  Mr.  Sedley's  hotel. 

"'It  is  George,  1  know  it  is!"  cried  Amelia,  rushing  in  a 
moment  to  the  balcony,  with  a  pallid  face  and  loose  flowing 
hair.  It  was  not  George,  however,  but  it  was  the  next  best 
thing:  it  was  news  of  him. 

It  was  poor  Tom  Stubble,  who  had  marched  out  of  Brussels 
so  gallantly  twenty-four  hours  before,  bearing  the  colors  of  the 
regiment,  which  ho  had  defended  very  gallantly  upon  the  field. 
A  French  lancer  had  speared  the  3'oung  Ensign  in  the  leg,  who 
fell,  still  bravely  holding  to  his  flag.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
engagement,  a  place  had  been  found  for  the  poor  bo}'  in  a  cart, 
and  he  had  been  brought  back  to  Binissels. 

Mr.  Sedley,  Mr.  Sedley ! "  cried  the  boy,  faintly,  and  Jos 
came  up  almost  frightened  at  the  appeal.  He  had  not  at  first 
distinguished  who  it  was  that  called  him. 

Little  Tom  Stubble  held  out  his  hot  and  feeble  hand.  "  I'm 
to  be  taken  in  here,"  he  said.  Osborne  —  and  —  and  Dobbin 
said  I  was ;  and  you  are  to  give  the  man  two  napoleons :  my 
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mother  will  pay  jou."  This  young  fellow's  thoughts,  during 
the  long  feverish  hours  passed  in  the  cart,  had  been  wandering 
to  his  father's  parsonage  which  he  had  quitted  onlj-  a  few 
months  before,  and  he  had  sometimes  forgotten  his  pain  in  that 
dcUrium. 

The  hotel  was  large,  and  the  people  kind,  and  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  cart  were  taken  in  and  placed  on  various  couches. 
The  young  Ensign  was  conveyed  up  stairs  to  Osborne's  quarters. 
Amelia  and  the  Major's  wife  had  rushed  down  to  him,  when  the  ' 
latter  had  recognized  him  from  the  balconj*.  You  may  fancy 
the  feelings  of  these  women  when  they  were  told  tliat  the  day 
was  over,  and  both  their  husbands  were  safe ;  in  what  mute 
rapture  Amelia  fell  on  her  good  friend's  neck,  and  embraced 
her ;  in  what  a  grateful  passion  of  prat  er  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  thanked  the  Power  which  had  saved  her  husband. 

Our  young  lady,  in  her  fevered  and  nervous  condition,  could 
have  had  no  more  salutary  medicine  prescribed  for  her  by  any 
phA'siciah  tiian  that  which  chance  put  in  her  way.  She  and 
Mrs.  0*Dowd  watched  incessantl}'  by  the  wounded  lad,  whose 
pains  were  very  severe,  and  in  the  duty  thus  forced  upon  her, 
Amelia  had  not  time  to  brood  over  her  personal  anxieties,  or 
to  give  herself  up  to  her  own  fears  and  forelxxlings  after  her 
wont.  The  young  patient  told  in  his  simple  fashion  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  the  actions  of  our  friends  of  the  gallant  — th. 
They  had  suffered  severely.  They  had  lost  \ery  m&ny  officers 
and  men.  The  Major's  horse  had  been  shot  under  him  as  the 
regiment  charged,  and  tliey  all  thought  that  O'Dowd  was  gone, 
and  that  Dobbin  had  got  his  majority,  until  on  their  return 
from  the  charge  to  their  old  ground,  the  Major  was  disco  veiled 
seated  on  Pyramus's  carcase,  refreshing  himself  from  a  case- 
bottle.  It  was  Captain  Osborne  that  cut  down  the  French  lan- 
cer who  had  8i>eared  the  Ensign.  Amelia  turned  so  pale  at  the 
notion,  that  Mrs.  O'Dowd  stopi)ed  the  3'oung  Ensign  in  this 
stoiy.  And  it  was  Captain  Dobbin  who  at  tlie  end  of  the  day, 
though  wounded  himself,  took  up  tlie  lad  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  surgeon,  and  thenc*e  to  the  cart  which  was  to 
bring  him  back  to  Brussels.  And  it  was  he  who  promised  the 
driver  two  louis  if  he  would  make  his  way  to  Mr.  Sedle^^'s  hotel 
in  tlie  city ;  and  tell  Mrs.  Captain  Oslx)rne  that  the  action  was 
over,  and  that  her  husband  was  unhurt  and  well. 

Indeed,  but  he  has  a  good  heart  that  William  Dobbin,'* 
Mi's.  O'Dowd  said,     though  he  is  alwaj's  laughing  at  me." 

Young  Stubble  vowed  there  was  not  such  another  officer  in 
the  army,  and  never  ceased  his  pi*aises  of  the  senior  Captain, 
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his  modest}',  his  kindness,  and  his  admirable  coolness  in  the 
field.  To  these  parts  of  the  conversation,  Amelia  lent  a  very 
distracted  attention :  it  was  only  when  George  was  spoken  of 
tiiat  she  listened,  and  when  be  was  not  mentioned,  she  thought 
abont  him. 

In  tending  her  patient,  and  in  thinking  of  the  wonderfhl 
escai^es  of  the  day  before,  her  second  day  passed  away  not  too 
slowly  with  Amelia.  There  was  only  one  man  in  the  army  for 
her :  and  as  long  as  he  was  well,  it  must  be  owned  that  its 
movements  interested  her  little.  All  the  reports  which  Jos 
brought  from  the  streets  feU  very  vaguely  on  her  ears ;  though 
they  were  sufficient  to  give  that  timorous  gentleman,  and  many 
other  people  then  in  Brussels,  every  disquiet.  The  French  had 
been  repulsed  certainly,  but  it  was  after  a  severe  and  doubtful 
struggle,  and  with  only  a  division  of  the  French  army.  The 
Emperor,  with  the  tnain.  bod}',  was  away  at  Ligny,  where  he 
had  utterly  annihilated  the  Prussians,  and  was  now  free  to  bring 
bis  whole  force  to  bear  upon  the  allies.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  retreating  upon  the  capital,  and  a  great  battle  must  be 
fought  under  its  walls  probably,  of  which  the  chances  were 
more  than  doubtful.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  but  twenty 
tliousand  British  troops  on  whom  he  could  rely,  for  the  Ger- 
mans were  i-aw  militia,  the  Belgians  disatfected ;  and  with 
this  handful  his  Grace  had  to  resist  a  hundred  ^nd  fifty  thou- 
sand men  that  had  broken  into  Belgium  under  Na])oleon. 
Under  Napoleon !  What  warrior  was  tliere,  however  famous 
and  skilful,  that  could  fight  at  odds  with  him  ? 

Jos  thought  of  all  these  things,  and  trembled.  So  did  all 
the  rest  of  Bnissels — where  people  felt  that  the  fight  of  the 
day  before  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  greater  combat  which 
was  imminent.  One  of  the  armies  opposed  to  the  Emperor  was 
scattereff  to  the  winds  already.  The  few  English  that  could  be 
bi-ought  to  resist  him  would  perish  at  their  posts,  and  the  c*on- 
queror  would  pass  over  their  bodies  into  the  cit}*.  Woe  be  to 
tiiose  whom  he  found  tliere  !  Addresses  were  prepared,  public 
functionaries  assembled  and  debated  secretly,  apartments  were 
got  ready,  and  tricolored  banners  and  tiiumphal  emblems 
manufactured,  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror and  King. 

The  emigration  still  continued,  and  wherever  families  could 
find  means  of  departure,  they  fled.  When  Jos,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  17th  of  June,  went  to  Rebecca's  hotel,  he  found 
that  the  great  Bareacres*  carriage  had  at  length  rolled  awa}- 
fix>m  the  porte'cochh'e.    The  Earl  had  procured  a  pair  of  horses 
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somehow,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Crawley,  and  was  rolling  on  the 
road  to  Ghent.  Louis  the  Desired  was  getting  ready  his  port- 
manteau in  that  cit^*,  too.  It  seemed  as  if  Misfortune  was 
never  tired  of  worrying  into  motion  that  unwieldy  exile. 

Jos  felt  that  the  delaj^  of  yesteixiay  had  been  only  a  respite, 
and  that  his  dearly  bought  horses  must  of  a  surety  be  put  into 
requisition.  His  agonies  were  very  severe  all  this  day.  As 
long  as  there  was  an  English  army  between  Brussels  and 
Napoleon,  there  was  no  need  of  immediate  flight ;  but  he  bad 
his  horses  brought  from  their  distant  stables,  to  the  stables  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  hotel  where  he  lived  ;  so  that  they  might 
be  under  his  own  e3'es,  and  beyond  the  risk  of  violent  abduc- 
tion. Isidor  watched  the  stable-door  constantl3 ,  and  had  the 
horses  saddled,  to  be  ready  for  the  start.  He  longed  intensely 
for  that  event. 

After  the  reception  of  the  previous  day,  Rebecca  did  not 
care  to  come  near  her  dear  Amelia.  She  cli|>ped  the  bouquet 
which  Geoi'ge  had  brought  her,  and  gave  fresh  water  to  the 
flowers,  and  read  over  the  letter  which  he  had  sent  her.  "  Poor 
wretch,"  she  said,  twirUng  round  the  little  bit  of  paper  in  her 
fingers,  how  I  could  crush  her  with  this!  —  and  it  is  for  a 
thing  like  this  that  she  must  break  her  heart,  forsooth  —  for  a 
man  who  is  stupid  —  a  coxcomb  —  and  who  does  not  care  for 
her.  M}'  poor  good  Rawdon  is  worth  ten  of  this  creature." 
And  then  she  fell  to  thinking  what  she  should  do  if —  if  an3'- 
thing  happened  to  poor  good  Rawdon,  and  what  a  great  piece 
of  luck  it  was  that  he  had  left  his  horses  behind. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  too,  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  saw  not 
without  anger  the  Bareacres  party  drive  off,  bethought  her  of 
the  precaution  which  the  Countess  had  taken,  and  did  a  little 
needlework  for  her  own  advantage;  she  stitched  away  the 
major  part  of  her  tiinkets,  bills,  and  bank-notes  about  her  per- 
son, and  so  prepared,  was  ready  for  any  event  — to  fly  if  she 
thought  fit,  or  to  stay  and  welcome  the  conqueror,  were  he 
Englishman  or  Frenchman.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  she  did 
not  dream  that  night  of  becoming  a  duchess  and  Madame  la 
Marechale,  while  Rawdon  wrapj^ed  in  his  cloak,  and  making  his 
bivouac  under  the  rain  at  Mount  Saint  John,  was  thinking,  with 
all  the  force  of  his  heart,  about  the  little  wife  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday.  And  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  both  her  patients  refreshed  in  health 
and  spirits  by  some  rest  which  they  had  taken  during  tlie  niglit. 
She  herself  had  slept  on  a  great  chaii*  in  Amelia's  room,  r^idy 
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to  wait  upon  her  poor  friend  or  the  Ensign,  should  either  need 
her  nursing.  When  morning  came,  this  robust  woman  went 
back  to  the  house  where  she  and  her  Major  had  their  billet ; 
and  here  performed  an  elaborate  and  splendid  toilette,  befitting 
the  day.  And  it  is  very  possible  that  whilst  alone  in  that 
chamber,  which  her  husband  had  inhabited,  and  where  his  cap 
still  lay  on  the  pillow,  and  his  cane  stood  in  the  comer,  one 
prayer  at  least  was  sent  up  to  Heaven  for  the  welfare  of  the 
bravo  soldier,  Michael  O'Dowd. 

When  she  returned  she  brought  her  prayer-book  with  her, 
and  her  nnele  the  Dean's  famous  book  of  sermons,  out  of 
which  she  never  failed  to  read  every  Sabbath  ;  not  understand- 
ing all,  haply,  not  pronouncing  many  of  the  words  aright, 
which  were  long  and  abstruse  —  for  the  Dean  was  a  learned 
man,  and  loved  long  Latin  words  —  but  with  great  gravity, 
vast  emphasis,  and  with  tolerable  correctness  in  the  main. 
How  often  has  my  Mick  listened  to  these  sermons,  she  thought, 
and  me  reading  in  the  cabin  of  a  calm !  8he  proposed  to  re- 
sume tliis  exercise  on  the  present  day,  with  Amelia  and  the 
wounded  Ensign  for  a  congregation.  The  same  sei-vioe  was 
read  on  that  da}'  in  twenty  thousand  churches  at  the  same  hour ; 
and  millions  of  British  men  and  women,  on  their  knees,  im- 
plored protection  of  the  Father  of  all. 

They  did  not  hear  the  noise  which  disturbed  our  little  con- 
gregation at  Brussels.  Much  louder  than  that  which  had 
interrupted  them  two  days  previously,  as  Mrs.  CDowd  was 
reading  the  service  in  her  best  voice,  the  cannon  of  Waterloo 
began  to  roar. 

When  Jos  heard  that  dreadful  sound,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  bear  this  perpetual  recurrence  of  terrors  no 
longer,  and  would  fl^'  at  once.  He  rushed  into  the  sick 
man's  room,  where  our  three  ftiends  had  paused  in  their 
prayers,  and  iVirther  interrupted  them  by  a  passionate  appeal 
to  Amelia. 

I  can't  stand  it  any  more,  Emmy,"  he  said ;  "  I  won't 
stand  it ;  and  you  must  come  with  me.  I  have  bought  a  horse 
for  you  —  never  mind  at  what  price  —  and  you  must  dress  and 
come  with  me,  and  ride  behind  Isidor." 

God  forgive  me,  Mr.  Sediey,  but  you  are  no  better  than  a 
coward,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  said,  laying  down  the  book. 

"  I  say  come,  Amelia,"  the  civilian  went  on  ;  never  mind 
what  she  says ;  why  are  we  to  stop  here  and  be  butchered  by 
the  Frenchmen?" 

"  You  fbrget  the  — th,  my  boy,"  said  the  little  Stubble,  the 
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wounded  hero,  from  his  bed  —  "  and  —  and  3'ou  won't  leave  me, 
will  .you,  Mi-8.  O'Dowd?" 

No,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  she,  going  up  and  kissing  the 
hoy.  "  No  haim  shall  come  to  you  while  /stand  by.  I  don't 
budge  till  I  get  the  word  from  Mick.  A  pretty  figure  I'd  be, 
wouldn't  I,  stuck  behind  that  chap  on  a  pillion?" 

This  image  caused  the  young  patient  to  burst  out  laughing 
in  his  bed,  and  even  made  Ameha  smile.  1  don't  ask  her," 
Jos  shouted  out — ''I  don't  ask  that — that  Irishwoman,  but 
3  0U,  Amelia ;  once  for  all,  will  you  come  ?  " 

Without  my  husband,  Joseph?"  Amelia  said,  with  a  look 
of  wonder,  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  Major's  wife.  Jos's 
patienc*e  was  exhausted. 

Good-by,  then,"  he  said,  shaking  his  fist  in  a  rage,  and 
slamming  the  door  by  which  he  retreated.  And  this  time  he 
really  gave  his  onler  for  march :  and  mounted  in  the  court- 
yaixl.  Mrs.  O'Dowd  heard  the  clattering  hoofs  of  tlie  horses 
as  they  issued  from  the  gate ;  and  looking  on,  made  many 
sc*ornful  remarks  on  poor  Joseph  as  he  rode  down  the  street 
with  Isidor  after  him  in  the  lac*ed  cap.  The  horses,  which  had 
not  been  exercised  for  some  days,  were  lively,  and  sprang 
about  the  street.  Jos,  a  clumsy  and  timid  horseman,  did  not 
look  to  advantage  in  the  saddle.  Look  at  him,  Amelia  dear, 
driving  into  the  parlor  window.  Such  a  bull  in  a  china-shop  / 
never  saw."  And  presently  the  pair  of  riders  disappeared  al 
a  canter  down  the  street  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  Ghe^t 
road.  Mrs.  O'Dowd  pursuing  them  with  a  fire  of  sarcasm  so 
long  as  they  were  in  sight. 

All  that  day  from  morning  until  past  sunset,  the  cannon 
never  ceased  to  roar.  It  was  dark  when  the  cannonading 
stopped  all  of  a  sudden. 

All  of  us  have  read  of  what  occurred  during  that  interval. 
The  tale  is  in  every  Englishman's  mouth ;  and  you  and  I,  who 
were  cliildren  when  the  great  battle  was  won  and  lost,  are 
never  tired  of  hearing  and  recounting  the  histor}'  of  tliat  fa- 
mous action.  Its  remembrance  rankles  still  in  tie  bosoms  of 
millions  of  the  countrymen  of  those  brave  men  who  lost  the 
day.  The3'  pant  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  that  humilia- 
tion ;  and  if  a  contest,  ending  in  a  victory-  on  their  part,  should 
ensue,  elating  them  in  their  turn,  and  leaving  its  cursed  legac}' 
of  hatred  and  rage  behind  to  us,  there  is  no  end  to  the  so-called 
glory  and  shame,  and  to  the  alternations  of  successfiil  and 
unsuccessful  murder,  in  which  two  high-spinted  nations  might 
^ng^e-    Centuries  hence,  we  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen 
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might  be  boasting  and  killing  each  other  still,  carrying  out 
bravely  the  Devil's  code  of  honor. 

All  our  friends  took  tlieir  share  and  fought  like  men  in  tlie 
great  field.  All  day  long,  whilst  the  women  were  praying  ten 
miles  away,  the  lines  of  the  dauntless  English  infantry  were 
receiving  and  repelling  the  furious  chaises  of  the  French  horse- 
men. Guns  which  were  heard  at  Brussels  were  ploughing  up 
their  ranks,  and  comrades  falling,  and  the  i*esolute  survivors 
closing  in.  Towards  evening,  the  attack  of  the  French,  re- 
peated and  resisted  so  bravely,  slackened  in  its  fury.  They 
had  other  foes  besides  the  British  to  engage,  or  were  preparing 
for  a  final  onset.  It  came  at  last :  the  columns  of  the  Imi)enal 
Guard  marched  up  the  hill  of  Saint  Jean,  at  length  and  at  once 
to  sweep  the  English  from  tlie  height  which  they  had  maintained 
all  day,  and  spite  of  all :  unscared  by  the  thunder  of  the  aitil- 
\ery,  which  hurled  death  from  the  English  line  —  the  dark  roll- 
ing column  pressed  on  and  up  the  hill.  It  seemed  almost  to 
crest  the  eminence,  when  it  began  to  wave  and  falter.  Then  it 
stopped,  still  facing  the  shot.  Then  at  last  the  English  troops 
rushed  from  the  post  from  which  no  enemy  had  lieen  able  to 
dislodge  them,  and  the  Guard  turned  and  fled. 

No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Brussels  —  the  pursuit  rolled 
miles  away.  Darkness  came  down  on  the  field  and  city :  and 
Amelia  was  prating  for  George,  who  was  l}iog  on  his  &ce, 
dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 
IK  WHICH  MISS  Crawley's  belations  are  vert  anxious 

ABOUT  HER. 

The  kind  reader  must  please  to  remember  —  while  the  army 
is  marching  fVom  Flanders,  and,  Bfter  its  heroic  actions  there, 
is  advancing  to  take  the  fortifications  on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
previous  to  an  occupation  of  that  country-,  —  that  there  are  a 
number  of  persons  living  peaceably  in  England  who  have  to  do 
with  the  history-  at  present  in  hand,  and  must  come  in  for  their 
share  of  the  chronicle.  During  the  time  of  these  battles  and 
dangers,  old  Miss  Crawley  was  living  at  Brighton,  very  rao<ler- 
ately  moved  by  the  great  events  that  were  going  on.  The  great 
events  rendered  the  newspapers  rather  interesting,  to  be  sure. 
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and  Briggs  read  out  the  Gaxette^  in  which  Rawdon  Crawley's 
gallantry  was  mentioned  with  honor,  and  his  promotion  was 
presentl}'  recorded. 

What  a  pity  that  young  man  has  taken  such  an  irretrieva- 
ble step  in  the  world  ! "  his  aunt  said  ;  with  his  rank  and  dis* 
tinction  he  might  have  married  a  brewer's  daughter  with  a 
quarter  of  a  million  —  like  Miss  Grains  ;  or  have  looked  to  ally 
himself  with  the  best  families  in  England.  He  would  have  had 
my  money  some  day  or  other ;  or  his  children  would  —  for  I'm 
not  in  a  hurry  to  go,  Miss  Briggs,  altliough  you  may  l)e  in  a 
hurry  to  be  rid  of  me;  and  instead  of  that,  he  is  a  doomed 
pauper,  with  a  dancing-girl  for  a  wife." 

Will  my  dear  Miss  Crawley  not  cast  an  eye  of  compassion 
upon  the  heroic  soldier,  whose  name  is  inscribed  in  the  annals 
of  his  countrj-'s  glory?"  said  Miss  Briggs,  who  was  greatly 
excited  by  the  Waterloo  proceedings,  and  loved  speaking  ro- 
mantically when  there  was  an  occasion.  lias  not  the  Captain 
—  or  the  Colonel  as  I  ma}'  now  style  him  —  done  deeds  which 
make  the  name  of  Ci*awley  illustrious?" 

Briggs,  you  are  a  fool,"  said  Miss  Crawley:  ''Colonel 
Crawley  has  dragged  the  name  of  Crawley  through  the  mud, 
Miss  Briggs.  Marry  a  drawing-master's  daughter,  indeed !  — 
marr}'  a  daim  de  compagnie  —  for  she  was  no  better,  Bri^^ ; 
no,  she  was  just  what  you  are  —  only  younger,  and  a  great  deal 
prettier  and  cleverer.  Were  you  an  accomplice  of  that  aban- 
doned wretch,  I  wonder,  of  whose  vile  arts  he  became  a  victim, 
and  of  whom  you  used  to  be  such  an  admirer?  Yes,  I  dare  say 
you  were  an  accomplice.  But  you  will  find  yourself  disap- 
pointed in  my  will,  I  can  tell  you  :  and  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  write  to  Mr.  W^axy,  and  say  that  I  desire  to  see  him 
immediately."  Miss  Crawley  was  now  in  the  habit  of  writing 
to  Mr.  Waxy  her  solicitor  almost  every  day  in  the  week,  for  her 
arrangements  respecting  her  propertj*  were  all  revoked,  and 
her  perplexity  was  great  as  to  the  future  disposition  of  her 
money. 

The  spinster  had,  however,  rallied  considerably;  as  was 
proved  by  the  increased  vigor  and  frequency  of  her  sarcasms 
upon  Miss  Briggs,  all  which  attacks  the  poor  companion  bore 
with  meekness,  with  cowardice,  with  a  resignation  that  was  half 
generous  and  half  hypocritical  —  with  the  slavish  submission, 
in  a  word,  that  women  of  her  disposition  and  station  are  com- 
pelled to  show.  Who  has  not  seen  how  women  bully  women  ? 
What  tortures  have  men  to  endure,  comparable  to  those  daily 
repeated  shafts  of  scorn  and  cruelty  with  which  poor  women  are 
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riddled  by  the  tyrants  of  their  sex?  Poor  victims!  But  we 
are  starting  from  our  proposition,  which  is,  that  Miss  Crawley 
was  alwa3-8  particularly  anno3ing  and  savt^e  when  she  was 
rallying  from  illness  —  as  they  say  wounds  tingle  most  when 
they  arc  about  to  heal. 

While  thus  approaching,  as  all  hoped,  to  convalescence, 
Miss  Briggs  was  the  only  victim  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
the  invalid  ;  yet  Miss  Crawley's  relatives  afar  off  did  not  forget 
their  beloved  kinswoman,  and  by  a  number  of  tokens,  presents, 
and  kind  affectionate  messages,  strove  to  keep  themselves  alive 
in  her  recollection. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  mention  her  nephew,  Rawdon  Craw- 
ley. A  few  weeks  after  the  famous  fight  of  Waterloo,  and  after 
the  Gazette  had  ma<le  known  to  her  the  promotion  and  gallantry 
of  that  distinguished  officer,  the  Dieppe  packet  brought  over  to 
Miss  Crawley  at  Brighton,  a  box  containing  presents,  and  a 
dutiful  letter,  from  the  Colonel  her  nephew.  In  the  box  were 
a  pair  of  French  epaulets,  a  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
the  hilt  of  a  sword  —  relics  from  the  field  of  battle :  and  the 
letter  described  with  a  good  deal  of  humor  how  the  latter  be- 
longed to  a  commanding-officer  of  the  Guard,  who  having  sworn 
that  ''the  Guard  died,  but  never  surrendered,"  was  taken 
prisoner  the  next  minute  by  a  private  soldier,  who  broke  the 
Frenchman's  sword  with  the  butt  of  his  musket,  when  Rawdon 
made  himself  master  of  the  shattered  weapon.  As  for  the  cross 
and  epaulets,  they  came  from  a  Colonel  of  French  cavalry,  who 
had  fallen  under  the  aide-de-camp's  arm  in  the  battle:  and 
Rawdon  Crawley  did  not  know  what  better  to  do  with  the  spoils 
than  to  send  them  to  his  kindest  and  most  affectionate  old 
friend.  Should  he  continue  to  write  to  her  from  Paris,  whither 
the  army  was  marching?  He  might  be  able  to  give  her  inter- 
esting news  from  that  capital,  and  of  some  of  Miss  Crawle3*'s 
old  friends  of  the  emigration,  to  whom  she  had  shown  so  much 
kindness  during  their  distress. 

The  spinster  caused  Briggs  to  write  back  to  the  Colonel  a 
gracious  and  complimentary  letter,  encouraging  him- to  continue 
his  correspondence.  His  first  letter  was  so  excessively  lively 
and  amusing  that  she  should  look  with  pleasure  for  its  succes- 
sors. —  ''Of  course,  I  know,"  she  explained  to  Miss  Briggs, 
"that  Rawdon  could  not  write  such  a  good  letter  any  more 
than  you  could,  my  poor  Briggs,  Imd  that  it  is  tliat  clever  little 
wretch  of  a  Rebecca,  who  dictates  every  word  to  him ;  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  my  nephew  should  not  amuse  me ;  and  so  I 
wish  to  let  him  understand  that  I  am  in  high  good-humor." 
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I  wonder  whether  she  knew  that  it  was  not  only  Becky  who 
wrote  the  letters,  but  that  Mrs.  Rawdon  actually  took  and  sent 
home  the  trophies  —  which  she  bouglit  for  a  few  francs,  from 
one  of  the  innumerable  pedlers  who  immediately  began  to  deeA 
in  relics  of  the  war.  The  novelist,  who  knows  everjthing, 
knows  this  also.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Miss  Crawle^-'s 
gracious  reply  greatly  encouraged  our  3'oimg  fViends,  Rawdon 
and  his  lady,  who  hoped  for  the  best  from  their  aunt*s  evidentl3' 
pacified  humor :  and  they  took  care  to  entertain  her  with  many 
delightful  letters  from  Paris,  whither,  as  Rawdon  said,  they  had 
the  good  luck  to  go  in  the  track  of  the  conquering  army. 

To  the  Rector*s  lad}-,  who  went  off  to  tend  her  husband's 
broken  collar-bone  at  the  Rectory  at  Queen's  Crawley,  tha 
spinster's  communications  were  by  no  means  so  gracious.  Mrs. 
Bute,  that  brisk,  managing,  lively,  imperious  woman,  had  com- 
mitted the  most  fatal  of  all  errors  with  regard  to  her  sister-in- 
law.  She  had  not  merely  oppressed  her  and  her  household  — 
she  had  bored  Miss  Crawley  ;  and  if  poor  Miss  Briggs  had  been 
a  woman  of  any  spirit,  she  might  have  been  made  happ3*  b}*  the 
commission  which  her  principal  gave  her  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  saying  that  Miss  Crawley's  health  was 
greatly  improved  since  Mi's.  Bute  had  left  her,  and  begging  the 
latter  on  no  account  to  put  herself  to  trouble,  or  quit  her  family 
for  Miss  Crawley's  sake.  This  tnumph  over  a  lady  who  liad 
been  veiy  haughty  and  cruel  in  her  behavior  to  Miss  Briggs, 
would  have  rejoiced  most  women ;  but  the  truth  is,  Briggs  was 
a  woman  of  no  spirit  at  all,  and  the  moment  her  enemy  was  dis- 
comfited, she  began  to  feel  compassion  in  her  favor. 

How  silly  I  was,"  Mrs,  Bute  thought,  and  with  reason, 
ever  to  hint  that  I  was  coming,  as  I  did,  in  that  foolish  letter 
when  we  sent  Miss  Crawley  the  guinea-fowls.  I  ought  to  have 
gone  without  a  word  to  the  poor  dear  doting  old  creature,  and 
taken  her  out  of  the  hands  of  that  ninny  Bri^^,  and  that  harpy 
of  a  femme  de  chambre.  Oh !  Bute,  Bute,  wh}'  did  you  break 
3  0ur  collar-bone  ?  " 

Why,  indeed?  We  have  seen  how  Mrs.  Bute,  having  the 
game  in  her  hands,  had  reality  played  her  cards  too  well.  She 
had  ruled  over  Miss  Crawler  's  household  utterly  and  completel3% 
to  be  utterly  and  completel3'  routed  when  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunit3'  for  rebellion  came.  She  and  her  household,  however, 
considei-ed  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  horrible  selfishness 
and  treason,  and  that  her  sacnfices  in  Miss  Crawle3*'s  behalf 
had  met  with  the  most  savage  ingratitude.  Rawdon's  promo- 
tion, and  the  honorable  mention  made  of  his  name  in  the  Ga* 
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ar««e,  flllecl  this  good  Christian  lady  also  with  alarm.  Would 
bis  aunt  relent  towards  him  now  that  he  was  a  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel and  a  C.B.  ?  and  would  that  odious  Rebecca  once  more  get 
into  favor  ?  The  Rector's  wife  wrote  a  sermon  for  her  husband 
about  the  vanity  of  military  glory  and  the  prosperit}^  of  tlie 
wicke<l,  which  the  worthy  parson  read  in  his  best  voice  and 
without  understanding  one  syllable  of  it.  He  had  Pitt  Cmw- 
le}'  for  one  of  his  auditors  —  Pitt,  who  had  oome  with  his  two 
half-sistera  to  church,  which  the  old  Baronet  could  now  by  no 
means  be  brought  to  frequent. 

Since  the  def>artui*e  of  Becky  Sharp,  that  old  wretch  had 
given  himself  up  entirely  to  his  bad  coui*ses,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  the  county  and  the  mute  horror  of  his  son.  The  ribbons 
in  Miss  Horrock's  cap  became  more  splendid  than  ever.  The 
|x>lite  famihes  fled  the  hall  and  its  owner  in  terror.  Sir  Pitt 
went  about  tippling  at  his  tenants'  houses ;  and  drank  rum-and- 
water  with  tbe  farmers  at  Mudbur}'  and  the  neighlx)ring  places 
on  market-days.  He  drove  the  family  coach-and-four  to  South- 
ampton with  Miss  Horrocks  inside:  and  the  county'  people 
expected,  every  week,  as  his  son  did  in  speechless  agony,  that 
his  marriage  with  her  would  be  announced  in  the  provincial 
|)aper.  It  was  indeeil  a  rude  burthen  for  Mr.  Crawley  to  bear. 
His  eloquence  was  palsied  at  the  missionary  meetings,  and 
other  religious  assemblies  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  presiding,  and  of  speaking  for  hours ;  for 
he  felt,  when  he  rose,  that  the  audience  said,  That  is  the  son 
of  the  okl  reprobate  Sir  I*itt,  who  is  verj*  likely  drinking  at  the 
public-house  at  this  very  moment."  And  once  when  he  was 
speaking  of  the  benighted  condition  of  the  king  of  Timbuctoo, 
and  the  number  of  his  wives  who  were  likewise  in  darkness, 
some  gipsy  miscreant  from  the  crowd  asked,  How  many  is 
there  at  Queen's  Crawley,  Young  Squaretoes?  "  to  the  surprise 
of  the  platform,  and  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech.  And  the 
two  daughters  of  tlie  house  of  Queen's  Crawlc}^  would  have 
been  lUlowed  to  run  utterly  wild  (for  Sir  Pitt  swore  tliat  no 
governess  should  ever  enter  into  his  doore  again),  had  not  Mr; 
Crawley,  b}'  threatening  the  old  gentleman,  forced  the  latter 
to  send  them  to  school. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  said,  whatever  individual  differences 
there  might  be  between  them  all.  Miss  Crawley's  dear  nephews 
and  nieces  were  unanimous  in  loving  her  and  sending  her 
tokens  of  affection.  Thus  Mrs.  Bute  sent  guinea-fowls,  and 
some  remarkably  fine  cauliflowers,  and  a  pretty  purse  or  pin- 
cushion worked  by  her  darling  girls,  who  begged  to  keep  a 
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Utde  place  in  the  recollection  of  their  dear  aunt,  whil^  Mr.  Pitt 
sent  peaches  and  grapes  and  venison  from  the  Hall.  The 
Southampton  coach  used  to  carry  these  tokens  of  affection  to 
Miss  <^rawley  at  Brighton :  it  used  sometimes  to  convey  Mr. 
Pitt  thither  too:  for  his  differences  with  Sir  Pitt  caused  Mi*. 
Crawley  to  absent  himself  a  good  deal  tvom  home  now :  and 
besides,  he  had  an  attraction  at  Brighton  in  the  person  of  the 
Lady  Jane  Sheepshanks,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Crawley 
has  been  formed}*  mentioned  in  this  history-.  Her  Ladyship 
and  her  sisters  lived  at  Brighton  with  their  mamma,  the  Coun- 
tess Southdown,  that  strong-minded  woman  so  favorably  known 
in  the  serious  world. 

A  few  words  ought  to  be  said  regarding  her  Ladyship  and  her 
noble  family,  who  are  bound  by  ties  of  present  and  future  rela- 
tionship to  the  house  of  Crawley.  Respecting  the  chief  of  the 
Southdown  family,  Clement  William,  fourth  Earl  of  Southdown, 
little  need  be  told,  except  that  his  Lordship  came  into  Parlia- 
ment (as  Lord  Wolsey)  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe, 
and  for  a  time  was  a  credit  to  his  political  sponsor,  and  decid- 
edly a  serious  young  man.  But  words  cannot  describe  the 
feelings  of  his  admirable  mother,  when  she  learned,  very 
shortly  after  her  noble  husband's  demise,  that  her  son  was  a 
member  of  several  worldly  clubs,  had  lost  largely  at  play  at 
Wattier's  and  the  Cocoa-Tree ;  that  he  had  raised  money  on 
post-obits,  and  encumbered  the  family  estate;  that  he  drove 
four-in-hand,  and  patronized  the  ring;  and  that  he  actually 
had  an  opera-box,  whei'e  he  entertained  the  most  dangerous 
bachelor  company.  His  name  was  only  mentioned  with  groans 
in  the  dowager's  circle. 

The  Lady  Emily  was  her  brother's  senior  by  many  years ; 
and  took  considerable  rank  in  the  serious  world  as  author  of 
some  of  ttie  delightfhl  tracts  before  mentioned,  and  of  many 
hymns  and  spiritual  pieces.  A  mature  spinster,  and  having 
but  faint  ideas  of  marriage,  her  love  for  the  blacks  occupied 
almost  all  her  feelings.  It  is  to  her,  I  believe,  we  owe  that 
beautiful  poem — 

"  Lead  us  to  gome  sunny  isle, 
Yonder  in  the  western  deep ; 
\N  here  the  skies  for  ever  smile. 
And  the  blacks  for  ever  weep/'  &c. 

She  had  correspondences  with  clerical  gentlemen  in  most  of 
our  East  and  West  India  possessions;  and  was  secretly  at- 
tached to  the  Reverend  Silas  Hornblower,  who  was  tattooed 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
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As  for  the  Lady  Jane,  on  whom,  as  it  has  been  said,  Mr. 
Titt  Crawley's  afTection  had  been  placed,  she  was  gentle,  blush- 
ing, silent,  and  timid.  In  spite  of  his  falling  away,  she  wept 
for  her  brother,  and  was  quite  ashamed  of  loving  him  still. 
Even  }*et  she  used  to  send  him  little  hurried  smuggled  notes, 
and  pop  them  into  the  post  in  private.  The  one  dreadful  se- 
cret which  weighed  upon  her  life  was,  that  she  and  the  old 
housekeeper  had  been  to  pay  Southdown  a  furtive  visit  at  his 
chambers  in  the  Albany;  and  found  him  —  oh  the  naughty 
dear  abandoned  wretch !  —  smoking  a  cigar  with  a  bottle  of 
cura^oa  before  him.  She  admired  her  sister,  she  adored  her 
mother,  she  thought  Mr.  Crawley  the  most  delightful  and  ac- 
complished of  men,  after  Southdown,  that  fallen  angel:  and 
her  mamma  and  sister,  who  were  ladies  of  the  most  supe- 
rior sort,  managed  everything  for  her,  and  regarded  her 
with  that  amiable  pity,  of  which  your  really  superior  woman 
always  has  such  a  share  to  give  away.  Her  mamma  ordered 
her  dresses,  her  books,  h^  bonnets,  and  her  ideas  for  her. 
She  was  made  to  take  pon^  -riding,  or  piano-exercise,  or  any 
other  sort  of  bodily  medicament,  according  as  my  Lady  South- 
down saw  meet ;  and  her  ladyship  would  h&ve  kept  her  daugh- 
ter in  pinafores  up  to  her  present  age  of  six-and-twenty,  but 
that  the}'  were  thrown  off  when  Lady  Jane  was  presented  to 
Queen  Charlotte. 

When  these  ladies  first  came  to  their  house  at  Brighton,  it 
was  to  them  alone  that  Mr.  Crawley  paid  his  personal  visits, 
contenting  himself  b^y  leaving  a  card  at  his  aunt's  house,  and 
making  a  modest  inquiry  of  Mr.  Bowls  or  his  assistant  foot- 
roan,  with  respect  to  the  health  of  the  invalid.  When  he  met 
Miss  Briggs  coming  home  from  the  library'  with  a  cargo  of 
novels  under  her  arm,  Mr.  Crawley  blushed  in  a  manner  quite 
unusual  to  him,  as  he  stepped  forward  and  shook  Miss  Craw- 
ley's companion  by  the  hand.  He  introduce<l  Miss  Briggs  to 
the  lady  with  whom  he  happened  to  be  walking,  the  Lady  Jane 
Sheepshanks,  saying,  Lady  Jane,  permit  me  to  introduce  to 
you  my  aunt's  kindest  friend  and  most  affectionate  companion. 
Miss  Briggs,  whom  you  know  under  another  title,  as  authoress 
of  tlie  delightful  *  Ly  rics  of  the  Heart,'  of  which  you  are  so 
fond."  Lady  Jane  blushed  too  as  she  held  oyt  a  kind  little 
hand  to  Miss  Briggs,  and  said  something  very  civil  and  inco- 
herent about  mamma,  and  proposing  to  call  on  Miss  Crawley, 
and  being  glad  to  be  made  known  to  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  Mr.  Crawley ;  and  with  soft  dove-like  eyes  saluted  Miss 
Briggs  as  they  separated,  while  Pitt  Crawley  treated  her  to  a 
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profound  courtly  bow,  such  as  he  had  used  to  H.H.  the  Duch- 
ess of  Pumpernickel,  when  he  was  attache  at  that  court. 

The  artful  diplomatist  and  disciple  of  the  Machi&velian 
Binkie !  It  was  he  who  had  given  Lsudy  Jane  that  copy  of 
poor  Briggs's  early  poems,  which  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
at  Queen's  Crawle}-,  with  a  dedication  from  the  poetess  to  \iis 
father's  late  wife ;  and  he  brought  the  volume  with  htm  to 
Biighton,  reading  it  in  the  Southampton  coach,  and  marking 
it  with  his  own  pencil,  before  he  presented  it  to  tlie  gentle 
Lady  Jane. 

It  was  he,  too,  who  laid  befbre  Lady  Southdown  the  great 
advantages  which  might  occur  fVom  an  intimacy  between  her 
family  and  Miss  Crawlej',  —  advantages  both  worldly  and 
spiritual,  he  said:  for  Miss  Crawle}'  was  now  quite  alone;  the 
monstrous  dissipation  and  alliance  of  his  brother  Rawdon  had 
^tranged  her  affections  from  that  reprobate  young  man ;  the 
greedy  tyranny  and  avarice  of  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  had  caused 
the  old  lady  to  revolt  against  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  that 
part  of  the  family ;  and  though  he  himself  had  held  off  all  his 
life  from  cultivating  Miss  Crawley's  friendship,  witli  perimps 
an  improper  pride,  he  thought  now  that  every  becoming  means 
should  be  taken,  both  to  save  her  soul  from  perdition,  and  to 
secure  her  fortune  to  himself  as  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Crawley. 

The  strong*minded  Lady  Southdown  quite  agreed  in  both 
proposals  of  her  son-in-law,  and  was  for  converting  Miss 
Crawley  off-hand.  At  her  own  home,  lK)th  at  Southdown  and 
at  Ti-ottermore  Castle,  this  tall  and  awful  missionary  of  the 
truth  rode  about  the  country-  In  her  baix>uche  with  outriders, 
launched  packets  of  tracts  among  the  cottagers  and  tenants, 
and  would  order  Gaffer  Jones  to  be  convei-ted,  as  she  would 
oixler  Goody  Hicks  to  take  a  James's  powder,  wiUiout  appeal, 
resistance,  or  benefit  of  clergy.  My  Lord  Southdown,  her  late 
husband,  an  epileptic  and  simple-minded  nobleman,  was  in 
the  habit  of  approving  of  everj  thing  which  his  Matilda  did  and 
thought.  So  that  whatever  changes  her  own  belief  migiit 
undergo  (and  it  accommodated  itself  to  a  prodigious  variety  of 
opinion,  taken  from  all  sorts  of  doctors  among  the  Dissenters) 
she  had  not  least  scruple  in  ordering  all  her  tenants  and 
inferioi*s  to  follow  and  believe  after  her.  Thus  whether  she 
received  the  Reverend  Saunders  McNitre,  the  Scotch  divine ; 
or  the  Reverend  Luke  Waters,  the  mild  Wesle3'an;  or  the 
Reverend  Giles  Jowls,  the  illuminated  Cobbler,  who  dubbed 
himself  Reverend  as  Napoleon  crowned  himself  Emperor — the 
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boiiseliold,  children,  tenantry  of  my  Lady  Southdown  were 
expected  to  go  down  on  their  knees  with  her  Ladyship,  and 
soy  Anaen  to  the  prayers  of  either  Doctor.  During  tliese  ex- 
ercises old  Southdown,  on  account  of  his  invalid  condition,  was 
allowed  to  sit  in  his  own  room,  and  have  negus  and  the  paper 
read  to  him.  Lad}'  Jane  was  tiie  old  Earl's  favorite  daughter, 
aod  tended  him  and  loved  him  sincerely' :  as  for  Lady  Emily, 
the  authoress  of  the  Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Common,** 
her  denunciations  of  future  punishment  (at  tliis  period,  for  her 
opinions  modified  afterwards)  were  so  awful  that  they  used  to 
frighten  the  timid  old  gentleman  her  father,  and  the  physicians 
declared  his  fits  always  occurred  after  one  of  her  La(Jyship*s 
sermons. 

"  I  will  certainly  call,**  said  Lady  Southdown  then,  in  reply 
to  the  exlkortation  of  her  daughter's  pretmdu^  Mr.  Pitt  Crawley 
—  *'  Who  is  Miss  Ci*awley*8  medical  man? ** 

Mr.  Crawley  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Creamer. 

"  A  most  dangerous  and  igiK>rant  practitioner,  my  dear  Pitt. 
1  have  providentially  been  the  means  of  removing  him  ft'om 
several  houses :  though  in  one  or  two  instances  I  did  not  arrive 
in  time.  I  could  not  save  poor  dear  General  Glanders,  who 
was  dying  under  the  hands  of  that  ignorant  man  —  dying.  He 
rallied  a  little  under  the  Podgers*  pills  which  1  administered  to 
him;  but  alas!  it  was  too  late.  His  death  was  delightful, 
however;  and  his  change  was  only  for  the  better;  Creamer, 
m}'  dear  Pitt,  must  leave  your  aunt.'* 

Pitt  expressed  his  perfect  acquiescence.  He,  too,  had  been 
carried  along  by  the  eoerg}'  of  his  noble  kinswoman,  and  future 
mother-in-law*  He  had  been  made  to  accept  Saunders  McNitre, 
Luke  Waters,  Giles  Jowls,  Po<lgers*  Pills,  Rodgers'  Pills, 
Pokey's  EUixir,  every  one  of  her  Ladyship's  remedies  spiritual 
or  ten]i)oral.  He  never  left  her  house  without  carrying  re- 
spectfully away  with  him  piles  of  her  quack  theol(^y  and 
medicine.  Oh,  my  dear  brethren  and  fellow-sojourners  in 
Vanity  Fair,  which  among  you  does  not  know  and  suffer  under 
such  benevolent  desi)Ots?  It  is  in  vain  3'ou  say  to  them, 
Dear  Madam,  I  took  Podgers*  specific  at  your  orders  last 
year,  and  believe  in  it.  Wh}-,  why  am  I  to  recant  and  accept 
the  Rodgers*  articles  now  ?  **  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  the 
Gaithful  proselytizer,  if  she  cannot  convince  by  argument,  bursts 
into  teal's,  and  the  recusant  finds  himself,  at  the  end  of  the 
contest,  taking  down  the  bolus,  and  saying,  "Well,  well, 
Rodgers*  be  it.** 

And  as  for  her  spiritual  state,'*  continued  the  Lady,  "  that 
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of  course  must  be  looked  to  immediate!}' ;  with  Creamer  about 
her,  she  may  go  off  an}*  day :  and  in  what  a  condition,  my 
dear  Hit,  in  what  a  dreadful  condition!  I  will  send  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Irons  to  her  instant!}'.  Jane,  write  a  line  to 
tlie  Reverend  Bartholomew  Irons,  in  the  third  person,  and  say 
that  I  desire  the  pleasure  of  his  company  this  evening  at  tea 
at  half  past  six.  He  is  an  awakening  man ;  he  ought  to  see 
Miss  Crawley  before  she  rests  this  night.  And  Emil}',  my 
love,  get  read}'  a  packet  of  books  for  Miss  Crawley.  Put  up 
'  A  Voice  from  the  Flames,*  *  A  Trumpet- warning  to  Jericho,' 
and  the  '  Fleshpots  Broken  ;  or,  the  Converted  Cannibal.' " 

And  the  ^  Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Common,*  Mamma,** 
said  Lady  Emily.      It  is  as  well  to  begin  soothingly  at  first." 

"  Stop,  my  dear  ladies,"  said  Pitt,  the  diplomatist.  With 
every  deference  to  the  opinion  of  m}'  beloved  and  respected 
Lady  Southdown,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  unadvisable  to 
commence  so  earl}'  upon  serious  topics  with  Miss  Crawley. 
Remember  her  delicate  condition,  and  how  little,  how  very  little 
accustomed  she  has  hitherto  been  to  considerations  connected 
with  her  immortal  welfare." 

*'Can  we  then  begin  too  early,  Pitt?"  said  Lady  Emily, 
rising  with  six  little  books  already  in  her  hand. 

If  you  begin  abruptly,  you  will  frighten  her  altogether. 
I  know  my  aunt's  worldly  natui-e  so  well  as  to  be  sure  that 
any  abrupt  attempt  at  conversion  will  be  the  veiy  worst  means 
that  can  be  employed  for  the  welfare  of  that  unfortunate  lady. 
You  will  only  frighten  and  annoy  her.  She  will  veiy  likely 
fling  the  books  away,  and  refdse  all  acquaintance  with  the 
givers." 

You  arc  as  worldly  as  Miss  Crawley,  Pitt,"  said  Lady 
Emily,  tossing  out  of  the  room,  her  books  in  her  hand. 

And  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  Lady  Southdown,"  Pitt 
continued,  in  a  low  voice,  and  without  heeding  the  interruption, 
how  fatal  a  little  want  of  gentleness  and  caution  may  be  to 
any  ho|)es  which  we  may  entertain  with  regard  to  the  worldly 
IKJSsessions  of  my  aunt.  Remember  she  lias  seventy  thousand 
pounds ;  think  of  her  age,  and  her  highly  nervous  and  delicate 
condition ;  I  know  that  she  has  destroyed  the  will  which  was 
made  in  my  brother's  (Colonel  Crawley's)  favor :  it  is  by  sooth- 
ing that  wounded  spint  that  we  must  lead  it  into  the  right 
path,  and  not  by  frightening  it ;  and  so  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  —  tliat — " 

' '  Of  course,  of  course,"  Lady  Southdown  remarked.  ' '  Jane, 
my  love,  "you  need  not  send  that  note  to  Mr.  Irons.    If  her 
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health  is  such  that  discussions  fatigue  her,  we  will  wait  her 
amendment.    I  will  call  upon  Miss  Crawley  to-morrow." 

"  And  if  I  might  surest,  my  sweet  lady,"  Pitt  said  in  a 
bland  tone,  "  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  take  our  precious 
Emily,  who  is  too  enthusiastic ;  but  rather  that  you  should  be 
accompanied  by  our  sweet  and  dear  Lady  Jane." 

Most  certainly,  Emily  would  ruin  everything,"  Lady  South- 
down said ;  and  this  time  agreed  to  forego  her  usual  practice, 
which  was,  as  we  have  said,  before  she  bore  down  personally 
upon  an}'  individual  whom  she  proposed  to  subjugate,  to  fire 
in  a  quantity  of  tracts  upon  the  menaced  party ;  (as  a  charge 
of  tlie  French  was  alwa^'s  preceded  b}'  a  furious  cannonade) . 
Lady  Southdown,  we  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  invalid's  health, 
or  for  the  sake  of  her  soul's  ultimate  welfare,  or  for  the  sake  of 
her  raonej',  agreed  to  temporize. 

The  next  day,  the  great  Southdown  female  famil}'  carriage, 
with  the  Earl's  coronet  and  the  lozenge  (upon  which  the  three 
lambs  trottant  ai'gent  upon  the  field  vert  of  the  Southdowns, 
were  quaitered  with  sable  on  a  bend  or,  three  snuff-niules  gulos, 
the  cognizance  of  the  house  of  Binkie),  drove  up  in  state  to 
Miss  Crawle^^'s  door,  and  the  tall  serious  footman  handed  into 
Mr.  Bowls  her  Lad3ship's  cards  for  Miss  Crawley,  and  one 
likewise  for  Miss  Briggs.  By  wa^-  of  compromise.  Lady  Emily 
sent  in  a  packet  in  the  evening  for  the  latter  lady,  containing 
copies  of  the  Washerwoman,"  and  other  mild  and  favorite 
tracts  for  Miss  B.*s  own  perusal ;  and  a  few  for  the  servants' 
hall,  viz. :  ''Crambs  from  the  Pantry,"  '"The  Frying-Pan  and 
the  Fire,"  and  "  The  Livery  of  Sin,"  of  a  much  stronger  kind. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

JAMES  Crawley's  pipe  is  put  out. 

The  amiable  behavior  of  Mr.  Crawley,  and  Lady  Jane's  kind 
reception  of  her,  highlj'  flattered  Miss  Briggs,  who  was  enabled 
to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  latter,  alter  the  cards  of  the 
Southdown  family  had  been  presented  to  Miss  Crawley.  A 
Countess's  card  left  personally  too  for  her,  Briggs,  was  not 
a  little  pleasing  to  the  poor  friendless  companion.  What 
could  Lady  Southdown  mean  by  leaving  a  card  upon  you^  I 
wonder.  Miss  Briggs  ?  "  said  the  republican  Miss  Crawley  ;  upon 
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which  the  companion  meekly  said  that  she  hoped  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  a  lady  of  rank  taking  notice  of  a  {xyor  gentle- 
woman," and  she  put  away  this  card  in  her  work-box  amongst 
her  most  cherished  personal  treasures.  Furthermore,  Miss 
Briggs  explained  how  she  had  met  Mr.  Crawley  walking  with 
his  cousin  and  long-affianced  bride  the  day  before  :  and  she  told 
how  kind  and  gentle-looking  the  lady  was,  and  what  a  plain, 
not  to  say  common,  dress  she  had,  all  the  articles  of  which, 
from  the  bonnet  down  to  the  boots,  she  described  and  estimated 
with  female  accurac3\ 

Miss  Crawley  allowed  Briggs  to  prattle  on  without  interrupt- 
ing her  too  much.  As  she  got  well,  she  was  pining  for  society. 
Mr.  Creamer,  her  medical  man,  would  not  hear  of  her  return- 
ing to  her  old  haunts  and  dissipation  in  London.  The  old 
spinster  was  too  glad  to  find  any  companionship  at  Brighton, 
and  not  only  were  the  cards  acknowledged  the  very  next  day, 
but  Pitt  Crawley  was  graciously  invited  to  come  and  see  his 
aunt.  He  came,  bringing  with  him  Lady  Southdown  and  her 
daughter.  The  dowager  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  state  of 
Miss  Crawley's  soul ;  but  talked  with  much  discretion  about  the 
weather :  about  the  war  and  the  downfall  of  the  monster  Bona- 
paite :  and  above  all,  about  doctors,  quacks,  and  the  particular 
merits  of  Dr.  Podgers,  whom  she  then  patronized. 

During  their  interview  Pitt  Crawley  macle  a  great  stroke, 
and  one  which  showed  that,  had  his  diplomatic  career  not  been 
blighted  by  early  neglect,  he  might  have  risen  to  a  high  rank 
in  his  profession.  When  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Southdown 
fell  foul  of  the  Corsican  upstart,  as  the  fashion  was  in  those 
days,  and  showed  that  he  was  a  monster  stained  with  every 
conceivable  crime,  a  coward  and  a  tyrant  not  fit  to  live,  one 
whose  fall  was  predicted,  &c.,  Pitt  Crawle}^  suddenly  took  up 
the  cudgels  in  favor  of  the  man  of  Destiny.  He  described  the 
Firet  Consul  as  he  saw  him  at  Paris  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens ; 
when  he,  Htt  Crawley,  had  the  gratification  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great  and  good  Mr.  Fox,  a  statesman  whom, 
however  much  he  might  differ  with  him,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  admire  fervently  —  a  statesman  who  had  alwaj's  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  And  he  spoke  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  indignation  of  the  faithless  conduct  of  the 
allies  towards  this  dethroned  monarch,  who,  after  giving  him- 
self generously  up  to  their  mercy,  was  consigned  to  an  ignoble 
and  cruel  banishment,  while  the  bigoted  Popish  rabble  was 
tyrannizing  over  France  in  his  stead. 

This  orthodox  horror  of  Romish  superstition  saved  Pitt 
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Crawley  in  Lady  Soathdown*s  opinion,  whilst  his  admiration 
for  Fox  and  Napoleon  raised  him  immeasurably  in  Miss 
Crawley's  eyes.  Her  friendship  with  that  defunct  British  states- 
man was  mentioned  when  we  first  introduced  her  in  this  history. 
A  true  Whig,  Miss  Crawley  had  been  in  opposition  ail  through 
the  war,  and  though,  to  be  sure,  the  downfall  of  the  Emperor 
did  not  ver^-  much  agitate  tlie  old  lady,  or  his  ill-treatment  tend 
to  shorten  her  life  or  natural  rest,  yet  Pitt  spoke  to  her  lieart 
when  he  lauded  both  her  idols ;  and  b}'  that  single  speech  made 
immense  progress  in  her  favor. 

And  what  do  you  think,  my  dear?"  Miss  Crawley  said  to 
the  young  lady,  for  whom  she  had  taken  a  liking  at  first  sight, 
as  she  always  did  for  pretty  aod  modest  young  people ;  though 
it  must  be  owned  her  atfections  cooled  as  rapidly  as  they  rose. 

Lady  Jane  blushed  ver}'  much,  and  said  that  she  did  not 
understand  politics,  which  she  left  to  wiser  heads  than  hers ; 
but  though  Mamma  was,  no  doubt,  c*orrect,  Mr.  Crawley  had 
spoken  beautifully."  And  when  the  ladies  were  retiring  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  visit,  Miss  Crawley  hoped  Lady  Southdown 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  send  her  Lady  Jane  sometimes,  if  she 
could  be  spared  to  come  down  and  console  a  poor  sick  lonel}' 
old  woman*"  This  promise  was  graciously  accorded,  and  they 
separated  upon  great  terms  of  amity. 

Don't  let  Lady  Southdown  come  again,  Pitt,"  said  the  old 
lady.  She  is  stupid  and  i)ompous,  like  all  your  mother's 
family,  whom  I  never  could  endure.  But  bring  that  nice  good- 
natured  little  Jane  as  often  as  ever  you  please."  Pitt  promised 
tliat  he  would  do  so.  He  did  not  tell  the  Countess  of  South- 
down what  opinion  his  aunt  had  formed  of  her  La<lyship,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  that  she  had  made  a  most  delightful 
and  majestic  impression  on  Miss  Crawley. 

And  so,  nothing  loth  to  comfort  a  sick  lad}',  and  perhaps 
not  sorry  in  her  heart  to  be  freed  now  and  again  from  the 
dreary  spouting  of  the  Reverend  Bartholomew  Irons,  and  the 
serious  toadies  who  gathered  round  the  footstool  of  the  pom- 
pous Countess,  her  mamma.  Lady  Jane  became  a  pretty  constant 
visitor  to  Miss  Crawley,  accompanied  her  in  her  drives,  and 
solaced  man}'  of  her  evenings.  She  was  so  naturally  good  and 
soft,  that  even  Firkin  was  not  jealous  of  her ;  and  the  gentle 
Briggs  thought  her  f\iend  was  less  cruel  to  her.  when  kind  Lady 
Jane  was  by.  Towards  her  Ladyship  Miss  Crawley's  manners 
were  charming.  The  old  spinster  told  her  a  thousand  anecdotes 
about  her  youth,  talking  to  her  in  a  very  different  strain  from 
that  in  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  converse  with  the 
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godless  little  Rebecca ;  for  there  was  that  in  Lady  Jane's  inno- 
cence which  rendered  light  talking  impertinence  before  her,  and 
Miss  Crawley  was  too  much  of  a  gentlewoman  to  offend  such 
purity.  The  young  lady  herself  had  never  received  kindness 
.except  from  this  old  spinster,  and  her  brother  and  father:  and 
she  repaid  Miss  Crawley's  engoument  by  artless  sweetness  and 
friendship. 

In  the  autumn  evenings  (when  Rebecca  was  flaunting  at 
Paris,  the  gayest  among  the  gay  conquerors  there,  and  our 
Amelia,  our  dear  wounded  Amelia,  ah  !  where  was  she?)  Lady 
Jane  would  be  sitting  in  Miss  Crawley's  drawing-room  singing 
sweetly  to  her,  in  the  twilight,  her  little  simple  songs  and 
hymns,  while  the  sun  was  setting  and  the  sea  was  roaring  on 
the  beach.  The  old  spinster  used  to  wake  up  when  these 
ditties  ceased,  and  ask  for  more.  As  for  Briggs,  and  the 
quantity*  of  tears  of  happiness  which  she  now  shed  as  she  pre- 
tended to  knit,  and  looked  out  at  the  splendid  ocean  darkling 
before  the  windows,  and  the  lamps  of  heaven  beginning  more 
brightly  to  shine  —  who,  I  say,  can  measure  the  happiness  and 
sensibilit}'  of  Bnggs  ? 

Pitt  meanwhile  in  the  dining-room,  with  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Corn  Laws  or  a  Missionaiy  Register  by  his  side,  took  that  kind 
of  recreation  which  suits  romantic  and  unromantic  men  after 
dinner.  He  sipped  madeira :  built  castles  in  the  air :  thought 
himself  a  Hue  fellow :  felt  himself  much  more  in  love  with  Jane 
than  he  had  been  any  time  these  seven  years,  during  which 
their  liaison  had  lasted  witliout  the  slightest  impatience  on  Pitt's 
part  —  and  slept  a  good  deal.  WTien  the  time  for  coffee  came, 
Mr.  Bowls  used  to  enter  in  a  noisy  manner,  and  summon  Squire 
Pitt,  who  would  l>e  found  in  the  dark  very  busy  with  his  pam- 
phlet. 

I  wish,  my  love,  I  could  get  somebody  to  play  piquet  with 
me,"  Miss  Crawley  said  one  night  when  this  functionar}'  made 
his  appearance  with  the  candles  and  the  coffee.  "  Poor  Briggs 
can  no  more  play  than  an  owl,  she  is  so  stupid  "  (the  spinster 
alwavs  took  an  opportunit}'  of  abusing  Briggs  before  the  ser- 
vants) ;     and  I  think  I  should  sleep  ^tter  if  I  had  my  game." 

At  this  Lady  Jane  blushed  to  the  tips  of  her  little  ears,  and 
down  to  the  ends  of  her  pretty  fingers ;  and  when  Mr.  Bowls 
had  quitted  the  room,  and  the  door  was  quite  shut,  she  said : 

Miss  Crawley,  I  can  play  a  Uttle.  I  used  to  —  to  play  a 
little  with  |K>or  dear  papa." 

*'Come  and  kiss  me.  Come  and  kiss  me  this  instant,  you 
dear  good  Uttle  soul,"  cried  Miss  Crawley  in  an  ecstasy :  and 
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in  this  picturesque  and  friendly  occupation  Mr.  Pitt  found  the 
old  lady  and  the  .young  one,  when  he  came  up  stairs  with  his 
pamphlet  in  his  hand.  How  she  did  blush  all  the  evening,  that 
poor  Lady  Jane ! 

It  must  not  be^  imagined  that  Mr.  Pitt  Crawley's  artifices 
escaped  the  attention  of  his  dear  relations  at  the  Rectory  at 
Queen's  Crawley.  Hampshire  and  Sussex  lie  very  close  to- 
gether, and  Mrs.  Bute  had  friends  in  the  latter  county  who 
took  care  to  inform  her  of  all,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
all,  that  passed  at  Miss  Crawley's  house  at  Brighton.  Pitt 
was  there  more  and  more.  He  did  not  come  for  months  to- 
gether to  the  Hall,  where  his  abominable  old  father  abandoned 
himself  completely  to  rum -and -water,  and  the  odious  society  of 
the  Horrocks  family.  Pitt's  success  rendered  the  Rector's 
family  furious,  and  Mrs.  Bulbe  regretted  more  (though  she  con- 
fessed less)  than  ever  her  monstrous  fault  in  so  insulting  Miss 
Briggs,  and  in  being  so  haughty  and  parsimonious  to  Bowls 
and  Firkin,  that  she  had  not  a  single  person  lefl  in  Miss  Craw- 
ley's household  to  give  her  information  of  what  took  place  thei-e. 

It  was  all  Bute's  collar-bone,"  she  persisted  in  saying;  ^•^  if 
that  had  not  broke,  I  never  would  have  left  her.  I  am  a  mar- 
tyr to  duty  and  to  3our  odious  unclerical  habit  of  hunting, 
Bute." 

"  Hunting ;  nonsense !  It  was  you  that  frightened  her,  Bar- 
bara," the  divine  interposed.  You're  a  clever  woman,  but 
you've  got  a  devil  of  a  temper ;  and  you're  a  screw  with  your 
money,  Barbara." 

You'd  have  been  screwed  in  gaol,  Bute,  if  I  had  not  kept 
your  money." 

I  know  I  would,  my  dear,"  said  the  Rector,  good-naturedly. 
"You  are  a  clever  woman,  but  you  manage  too  well,  you 
know :  "  and  the  pious  man  consoled  himself  with  a  big  glass  of 
port. 

What  the  deuce  can  she  find  in  that  spooney  of  a  Pitt 
Crawley?"  he  continued.  '^The  fellow  has  not  pluck  enough 
to  say  Bo  to  a  goose.  I  remember  when  Rawdon,  who  in  a 
man,  and  be  hanged  to  him,  used  to  flog  him  round  the  stables 
as  if  he  was  a  whipping-top :  and  Pitt  would  go  howling  home 
to  his  ma  —  ha,  ha  !  Why,  either  of  my  boj's  would  whop  him 
with  one  hand.  Jim  says  he's  remembered  at  Oxford  as  Miss 
Crawley  still  —  the  spoone}  ." 

"  I  sa.y,  Barbara,"  his  reverence  continued,  after  a  pause. 

**What?"  said  Barbara,  who  was  biting  her  nails,  and 
drumming  the  table. 
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I  say,  why  not  send  Jim  over  to  Brighton  to  see  if  he  can 
do  an^irhing  with  the  old  lad}'.  He's  ver}^  near  getting  his  de- 
gi'ee,  you  know.  He's  only  been  phieked  twice  —  so  was  I  — 
but  he's  had  the  advantages  of  Oxford  and  a  university  educa- 
tion. He  knows  some  of  the  best  chaps  there.  He  pulls  stroke 
in  the  Boniface  boat.  He's  a  handsome  feller.  D —  it,  ma'am, 
lef  s  put  him  on  the  old  woman,  he}' ;  and  tell  him  to  thrash 
Pitt  if  he  says  anythink.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

''Jim  might  go  down  and  see  her,  certainly,"  the  housewife 
said  ;  adding  with  a  sigh,  If  we  could  but  get  one  of  the  girls 
into  the  house ;  but  she  could  never  endure  them,  because  they 
are  not  prett}' ! "  Those  unfortunate  and  well-educated  women 
made  themselves  heard  from  the  neighboring  drawing-room, 
where  they  were  thrumming  awa}*,  with  hard  fingers,  an  elabo- 
rate music-piece  on  the  piano-forte,  as  their  mother  spoke ;  and 
indeed,  the}'  were  at  music,  or  at  backboard,  or  at  geography, 
or  at  history,  the  whole  day  long.  But  what  avail  all  these 
accomplishments,  in  Vanity  Fair,  to  girls  who  are  short,  poor, 
plain,  and  have  a  bad  complexion?  Mrs.  Bute  could  think  of 
nolK)dy  but  the  Curate  to  take  one  of  them  off  her  hands ;  and 
Jim  coming  in  from  the  stable  at  this  Minute,  through  the  par- 
lor window,  with  a  short  pipe  stuck  in  his  oilskin  cap,  he  and 
his  father  fell  to  talking  about  odds  on  the  St.  Leg^r,  and  the 
colloquy  between  the  Rector  and  his  wife  ended. 

Mrs.  Bute  did  not  augur  much  good  to  the  cause  from  the 
sending  of  her  son  James  as  an  ambassador,  and  saw  him  de- 
part in  rather  a  despairing  mood.  Nor  did  the  young  fellow 
himself,  when  told  what  hds  mission  was  to  be,  expect  much 
pleasure  or  benefit  from  it ;  but  he  was  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  possibly  the  old  lady  would  give  him  some  handsome  re- 
membrance of  her,  which  would  pay  a  few  of  his  most  pressing 
bills  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  Oxford  term,  and  so 
took  his  place  by  the  coach  from  Southampton,  and  was  safely 
landed  at  Brighton  on  the  same  evening,  with  his  portmanteau, 
his  favorite  bull-dog  Towzer,  and  an  immense  basket  of  farm 
and  garden  produce,  from  the  dear  Rectory  folks  to  the  dear 
Miss  Crawley.  Considering  it  was  too  late  to  disturb  the  inva- 
lid lady  on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival,  he  put  up  at  an  inn, 
and  did  not  wait  upon  Miss  Crawley  until  a  late  hour  in  the 
noon  of  next  day. 

James  Crawley,  when  his  aunt  had  last  beheld  him,  was  a 
gawky  lad,  at  that  uncomfortable  age  when  the  voice  varies 
between  an  unearthly  treble  and  a  preternatural  bass ;  when 
tlie  face  not  uncommonly  blooms  out  with  appeamncesforwhtdi 
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Rowland's  Kaljdor  is  said  to  act  as  a  cure;  when  bo3'S  are 
seen  to  shave  furtively  with  their  sisters'  scissors,  and  the  sight 
of  other  3'oung  women  produces  intolerable  sensations  of  terror 
in  them ;  when  the  great  hands  and  ankles  protrude  a  long  way 
from  garments  which  have  grown  too  tight  for  them  ;  when 
their  presence  after  dinner  is  at  once  ftightful  to  the  ladies, 
who  are  whispering  in  the  twilight  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
inexpressibly  odious  to  the  gentlemen  over  the  mahogany,  who 
are  restrained  from  freedom  of  intercourse  and  delightfbi  inter- 
change of  wit  by  the  presence  of  that  gawk3'  innocence  ;  when, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  glass,  papa  says,  Jack,  my 
boy,  go  out  and  see  if  the  evening  holds  up,"  and  the  youth, 
willing  to  be  free,  yet  hurt  at  not  being  yet  a  man,  quits  the 
incomplete  banquet.  James,  then  a  hobbadehoy,  was  now  be- 
come a  young  man,  having  had  the  benefits  of  a  university 
education,  and  acquired  the  inestimable  polish  which  is  gained 
by  living  in  a  fast  set  at  a  small  college,  and  contracting  debts, 
and  being  rusticated,  and  being  plucked. 

He  was  a  handsome  lad,  however,  when  he  came  to  present 
himself  to  his  aunt  at  Brighton,  and  good  looks  were  always  a 
title  to  the  fickle  old  lady's  favor.  Nor  did  his  blushes  and 
awkwardness  take  away  from  it :  she  was  pleased  with  these 
healthy  tokens  of  the  young  gentleman's  ingenuousness. 

He  said  he  had  come  down  for  a  couple  of  da3's  to  see  a 
man  of  his  college,  and  —  and  to  pay  my  respects  to  3'ou, 
Ma'am,  and  my  father's  and  mothei^s,  who  hope  3'ou  are 
well." 

Pitt  was  in  the  room  with  Miss  Crawley'  when  the  lad  was 
announced,  and  looked  ver^'  blank  when  his  name  was  men- 
tioned. The  old  lady  had  plenty  of  humor,  and  enjoyed  her 
correct  nephew's  perplexity.  She  asked  after  all  the  people  at 
the  Rector^'  with  great  interest ;  and  said  she  was  thinking  of 
paying  them  a  visit.  She  praised  the  lad  to  his  face,  and  said 
he  was  well-grown  and  very  much  improved,  and  that  it  was  a 
pity  his  sisters  had  not  some  of  his  good  looks ;  and  finding, 
on  inquir}',  that  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  an  hotel,  would 
not  hear  of  his  stopping  there,  but  bade  Mr.  Bowls  send  for 
Mr.  James  Crawley's  things  instantl}- ;  "  and  hark  ye.  Bowls," 
she  added,  with  great  graciousness,  ''3'ou  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  pay  Mr.  James's  bill." 

She  flung  Pitt  a  look  of  arch  triumph,  which  caused  that 
diplomatist  almost  to  choke  with  envy.  Much  as  he  had  in- 
gratiated himself  with  his  aunt,  she  had  never  yet  invited  him 
to  stay  under  her  roof,  and  here  was  a  3'oung  whipper-snapper, 
who  at  fii-st  sight  was  made  welcome  there. 
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beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  says  Bowls,  advancing  with  a 
profound  bow ;  "  what  otel,  sir,  sliali  Thomas  fetch  the  luggage 
from?" 

"Oh,  dam,"  said  3'ouug  James,  starting  up,  as  if  in  some 
alarm,  "  Til  go." 

"  What ! "  said  Miss  Crawley. 

"The  Tom  Cribb's  Arms,"  said  James,  blushing  deeply. 

Miss  Crawley  bui*st  out  laughing  at  this  title.  Mr.  Bowls 
gave  one  abrupt  guffaw,  as  a  confidential  servant  of  the  family, 
but  choked  the  rest  of  the  volley  ;  the  diplomatist  only  smiled. 

"I  —  I  didn't  know  an}'  better,"  said  James,  looking  down. 
"  IVe  never  been  here  before ;  it  was  the  coachman  told  me." 
The  young  story-teller !  The  fact  is,  that  on  the  Southampton 
coach,  the  da}-  previous,  James  Crawley  had  met  the  Tutbury 
Pet,  who  was  coming  to  Bnghton  to  make  a  match  with  the 
Rottingdean  Fibber ;  and  enchanted  by  the  Pet's  conversation, 
had  passed  the  evening  in  company  with  that  scientific  man  and 
his  friends,  at  the  inn  in  question. 

"I  —  I'd  best  go  and  settle  the  score,"  James  continued. 
Couldn't  think  of  asking  3'ou,  Ma'am,"  he  added,  generously. 

This  delicacy  made  his  aunt  laugh  the  more. 

"  Go  and  settle  the  bill,  Bowls,"  she  said,  with  a  wave  of 
her  hand,  "  and  bring  it  to  me." 

Poor  lad} ,  she  did  not  know  what  she  had  done  !  There  — 
there's  a  little  dawg^^  said  James,  looking  frightfully  guilty. 
"  I'd  best  go  for  him.    He  bites  footmen's  calves." 

All  the  party  cried  out  with  laughing  at  this  description ; 
even  Briggs  and  Lady  Jane,  who  was  sitting  mute  during  the 
interview  between  Miss  Crawley  and  her  nephew :  and  Bowls, 
without  a  word,  quitted  the  room. 

Still,  by  way  of  punishing  her  elder  nephew,  Miss  Crawley 
persisted  in  being  gracious  to  the  young  Oxonian.  There  were 
no  limits  to  her  kindness  or  her  compliments  when  they  once 
began.  She  told  Pitt  he  might  come  to  dinner,  and  insisted 
that  James  should  accompany  her  in  her  drive,  and  paraded 
him  solemnly  up  and  down  the  cliff,  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
barouche.  During  all  this  excursion,  she  condescended  to  say 
civil  things  to  him :  she  quoted  Italian  and  French  poetr}^  to 
the  poor  bewildered  lad,  and  persisted  that  he  was  a  fine  scholar, 
and  was  i>erfectly  sure  he  would  gain  a  gold  medal,  and  be  a 
Senior  Wrangler. 

*'  Haw,  haw,"  laughed  James,  encouraged  by  these  compli- 
ments ;  "  Senior  Wrangler,  indeed  ;  that's  at  the  other  shop." 

"  What  is  the  other  shop,  my  dear  child?"  said  the  lady. 
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"Senior  Wranglers  at  Cambridge,  not  Oxford,"  said  the 
scholar,  with  a  knowing  air ;  and  would  probabl}'  have  been 
more  confidential,  but  that  suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  cliff 
in  a  tax-cart,  drawn  by  a  bang-up  pony,  dressed  in  white  flan* 
nel  coats,  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  his  friends  the  Tutbury 
Pet  and  the  Rottingdean  Fibber,  with  three  other  gentlemen  of 
their  acquaintance,  who  all  saluted  poor  James  there  in  the 
caniage  as  he  sate.  This  incident  damped  the  ingenuous 
youth's  spirits,  and  no  word  of  yea  or  nay  could  he  be  induced 
to  utter  during  the  rest  of  the  drive. 

On  his  return  he  found  his  room  prepared,  and  his  portman- 
teau ready,  and  might  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Bowls's  counte- 
nance, when  the  latter  conducted  him  to  his  apartments,  wore 
a  look  of  gravity,  wonder,  and  compassion.  But  the  thought 
of  Mr.  Bowls  did  not  enter  his  head.  He  was  deploring  the 
dreadful  predicament  in  which  he  found  himself,  in  a  house  full 
of  old  women,  jabbering  French  and  Italian,  and  talking  poetry 
to  him.  "  Reglarly  up  a  tree,  by  jingo  1 "  exclaimed  the  mod- 
est bo}',  who  could  not  face  the  gentlest  of  her  sex  not  even 
Briggs  —  when  she  began  to  talk  to  him  ;  whereas,  put  him  at 
Ifflc}'  Lock,  and  he  could  out-slang  the  boldest  bai^eman. 

At  dinner  James  appeai-ed  choking  in  a  white  neck-cloth,  and 
had  the  honor  of  handing  my  Lady  Jane  down  stairs,  while 
Briggs  and  Mr.  Crawley  followed  afterwards,  conducting  the 
old  lady,  with  her  apparatus  of  bundles,  and  shawls,  and  cush- 
ions. Half  of  Briggs's  time  at  dinner  was  spent  in  superintend- 
ing the  invalid's  comfort,  and  in  cutting  up  chicken  for  her  fat 
spaniel.  James  did  not  talk  much,  but  he  made  a  point  of  ask- 
ing all  the  ladies  to  drink  wine,  and  accepted  Mr.  Crawley's 
chall<Mige,  and  consumed  the  greater  part  of  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne which  Mr.  Bowls  was  ordered  to  produce  in  his  honor. 
The  ladies  having  withdrawn,  and  the  two  cousins  being  left 
together,  Pitt,  the  ex-diplomatist,  became  very  communicative 
and  fHendly.  He  asked  after  James's  career  at  college  —  what 
his  prospects  in  life  were  —  hoped  heartily  he  would  get  on ; 
and,  in  a  word,  was  frank  and  amiable.  James's  tongue  un- 
loosed with  the  port,  and  he  told  his  cousin  his  life,  his  pros- 
pects, his  debts,  his  troubles  at  the  little-go,  and  his  rows  with 
the  proctors,  filling  rapidly  from  the  bottles  before  him,  and 
flying  from  port  to  madeira  with  joyous  activity. 

The  chief  pleasure  which  my  aunt  has,"  said  Mr.  Crawle}', 
filling  his  glass,  is  that  people  should  do  as  the}'  like  in  her 
house.  This  is  Lil^erty  Hall,  James,  and  you  can't  do  Miss 
Crawle}'  a  greater  kindness  than  to  do  as  you  please,  and  ask 
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for  what  you  will.  I  know  you  have  all  sneered  at  me  in  the 
country  for  being  a  Torj*.  Miss  Crawley-  is  liberal  enough  lo 
suit  any  fanc3^  She  is  a  Republican  in  principle,  and  desx)i8cs 
everything  like  rank  or  title." 

^'  Why  are  you  going  to  marry  an  Earl's  daughter?  "  said 
James. 

"  My  dear  friend,  remember  it  is  not  poor  Lady  Jane's  fault 
that  she  is  well  born,"  Pitt  replied,  with  a  courtly  air.  "  She 
cannot  help  being  a  lady.    Besides,  I  am  a  Toiy,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Jim,  "  there's  nothing  like  old  blood  ; 
no,  dammj',  nothing  like  it  I'm  none  of  your  radicals.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman,  dammy.  See  the  chaps  in  a  boat- 
race  ;  look  at  the  fellers  in  a  tight ;  a3*e,  look  at  a  dawg  killing 
rats,  —  which  is  it  wins  ?  the  good-blooded  ones.  Get  some 
more  port.  Bowls,  old  boy,  whilst  I  buzz  this  bottle  here. 
What  was  I  a  saying?  " 

"  I  think  3'ou  were  speaking  of  dogs  killing  rats,"  Pitt  re- 
marked mildly,  handing  his  cousin  the  decanter  to  buzz." 

Killing  rats  was  I?  Well,  Pitt,  are  3*ou  a  sporting  man  ? 
Do  you  want  to  see  a  dawg  as  cati  kill  a  rat?  If  you  do,  come 
down  with  me  to  Tom  CoixJuroy's,  in  Castle  Street  Mews, 
and  I'll  show  you  such  a  bull-terrier  as —  Pooh!  gammon," 
cried  James,  bursting  out  laughing  at  his  oWn  absurditj-, — 
"yoM  don't  care  about  a  dawg  or  rat;  it's  all  nonsense.  I'm 
blest  if  I  think  you  know  the  difference  between  a  dog  and  a 
duck." 

No ;  by  the  way,"  Pitt  continued  with  increased  blandness, 
"  it  was  about  blood  you  were  talking,  and  the  personal  advan- 
tages which  people  derive  from  patrician  birth.  Here's  the 
fresh  bottle." 

"  Blood's  the  word,"  said  James,  gulping  the  ruby  fluid 
down.  "  Nothing  Uke  blood,  sir,  in  bosses,  dawgs,  and  men. 
Why,  only  last  term,  just  before  I  was  rusticated,  that  is,  I 
mean  just  before  I  had  the  measles,  ha,  ha,  —  there  was  me 
and  Ringwood,  of  Christchurch,  Bob  Ringwood,  Loixl  Cinqbar's 
son,  having  our  beer  at  the  Bell  at  Blenheim,  when  tlie  Banbuiy 
bargeman  offered  to  fight  either  of  us  for  a  bowl  of  punch.  1 
couldn't.  My  aim  was  in  a  sUng ;  couldn't  even  take  the  di-ag 
down,  —  a  brute  of  a  mare  of  mine  had  fell  with  me  only  two 
days  before,  out  with  the  Abingdon,  and  I  thought  my  arm  was 
broke.  Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  finish  him,  but  Bob  had  his  coat 
off  at  once  —  he  stood  up  to  tlie  Banbury  man  for  thi*ee  minutes, 
and  polished  liiui  off  in  four  rounds  easy.  Gad,  how  he  did 
drop,  sir,  and  what  was  it?    Blood,  sir,  all  blood." 
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**  You  don't  drink,  James,"  the  ex-attache  continaed.  **  In 
my  time  at  Chtftml,  the  men  passed  round  the  bottle  a  little 
quicker  than  you  young  fellows  seem  to  do." 

Come,  come,"  said  James,  putting  his  hand  to  his  nose 
and  winking  at  his  cousin  with  a  pair  of  vinous  eyes,  no 
jokes,  old  boy ;  no  trying  it  on  on  me.  You  want  to  trot  me 
out,  but  it's  no  go.  In  vino  Veritas,  old  boy.  Mars,  Bacchus, 
Apollo  virorum,  hay?  I  wish  my  aunt  would  send  down  some 
of  this  to  the  governor ;  it's  a  precious  good  tap." 

"  You  had  better  ask  her,"  Machiavel  continued,  "  or  make 
the  best  of  your  time  now.  What  says  the  bard  ?  '  Nunc  vino 
pellite  curas,  Cras  ingens  iterabimus  sequor,'  "  and  the  Baccha- 
nalian, quoting  the  above  with  a  House  of  Commons  air,  tossed 
off  nearly  a  thimbleful  of  wine  with  an  immense  flourish  of  his 
glass. 

At  the  Rectory,  when  the  bottle  of  port  wine  was  opened 
after  dinner,  the  young  ladies  had  each  a  glass  fVom  a  bottle  of 
currant  wine.  Mi*s.  Bute  took  one  glass  of  port,  honest  James 
had  a  couple  commonly,  but  as  his  father  grew  veiy-  sulky  if 
he  made  further  inroads  on  the  bottle,  the  good  lad  generally 
refrained  from  trying  for  more,  and  subsided  either  into  the 
currant  wine,  or  to  some  private  gin-and-water  in  the  stables, 
which  he  enjo3'ed  in  the  company  of  the  coachman  and  his  pipe. 
At  Oxford,  the  quantity  of  wine  was  unlimiteil,  but  the  quality 
was  inferior :  but  when  quantity  and  quality  united,  as  at  his 
aunt's  house,  James  showed  that  he  could  appreciate  them  in- 
deed ;  and  hardly  needed  an}'  of  his  cousin's  encouragement  in 
draining  off  the  second  bottle  supplied  by  Mr.  Bowls. 

When  the  time  for  coffee  came,  however,  and  for  a  return 
to  the  ladies,  of  whom  he  stood  in  awe,  the  3'oung  gentleman's 
agreeable  fmnkness  left  him,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  usual 
surly  timidity ;  contenting  himself  by  saying  yes  and  no,  by 
scowling  at  Lady  Jane,  and  by  upsetting  one  cup  of  coffee  dur- 
ing the  evening. 

If  he  did  not  speak  he  yawned  in  a  pitiable  manner,  and  his 
presence  threw  a  damp  upon  the  modest  proceedings  of  the 
evening,  for  Miss  Crawley  and  Lady  Jane  at  their  piquet,  and 
Miss  Briggs  at  her  work,  felt  that  his  eyes  were  wildly  fixed  on 
them,  and  were  uneasy  under  that  maudlin  look. 

He  seems  a  ver^'  silent,  awkward,  bashful  lad,"  said  Miss 
Crawley  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

'^He  is  more  communicative  in  men's  society  than  with 
ladies,"  Machiavel  dr^iy  replied :  perhaps  rather  disappointed 
that  the  [x>rt  wine  had  not  made  Jim  speak  more. 
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He  had  spent  the  early  part  of  the  next  rooming  in  writing 
home  to  his  mother  a  most  flourishing  account  of  liis  reception 
by  Miss  Crawley.  But  ah !  he  little  knew  what  evils  the  day 
was  bringing  for  him,  and  how  short  his  reign  of  favor  was 
destined  to  be.  A  circumstance  which  Jim  had  forgotten  — 
a  trivial  but  fatal  circumstance —  had  taken  place  at  the  Cribb's 
Arms  on  the  night  before  he  had  come  to  his  auut*s  house.  It 
was  no  other  than  this  —  Jim,  who  was  always  of  a  generous 
disposition,  and  when  in  his  cups  especially  hospitable,  had  in 
the  course  of  the  night  treated  the  Tutburj'  champion  and  the 
Rottingdean  man,  and  their  friends,  twice  or  thrice  to  the 
refreshment  of  gin-and-water  —  so  that  no  less  than  eighteen 
glasses  of  that  fluid  at  eightpence  per  glass  were  charged  in 
Mr.  James  Crawley's  bill.  It  was  not  the  amount  of  eight- 
pences,  but  the  quantity  of  gin  which  told  fatallj'  against  poor 
James's  character,  when  his  aunt's  butler,  Mr.  Bowls,  went 
down  at  his  mistress's  request  to  pay  the  young  gentleman's 
bill.  The  landlord,  fearing  lest  the  account  should  be  refused 
altogether,  swore  solemnly  that  the  young  gent  had  consumed 
personally  every  farthing's  worth  of  the  liquor :  and  Bowls  paid 
the  bill  finally,  and  showed  it  on  his  return  home  to  Mrs.  Firkin, 
who  was  shocked  at  the  fVightful  prodigalit}*  of  gin ;  and  took 
the  bill  to  Miss  Briggs  as  accountant-general ;  who  thought  it 
her  duty  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  her  principal,  Miss 
Crawley. 

Had  he  drunk  a  dozen  bottles  of  claret,  the  old  spinster 
could  have  pardoned  him.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  di*ank 
claret.  Gentlemen  di*ank  claret.  But  eighteen  glasses  of  gin 
consumed  among  boxers  in  an  ignoble  pot-house  —  it  was  an 
odious  crime  and  not  to  be  pardoned  readil}'.  Evers-thing  went 
against  the  lad:  he  came  home  perfhmed  from  the  stables, 
whither  he  had  been  to  pay  his  dog  Towzer  a  visit  —  and  whence 
he  was  going  to  take  his  friend  out  for  an  airing,  when  he  met 
Miss  Crawley  and  her  wheezy  Blenheim  spaniel,  which  Towzer 
would  have  eaten  up  had  not  the  Blenheim  fled  squealing  to  the 
protection  of  Miss  Briggs,  while  the  atrocious  master  of  the 
bull-dog  stood  laughing  at  the  horrible  persecution. 

This  da}'  too  the  unlucky  boy's  modesty  had  likewise  for- 
saken him.  He  was  lively  and  facetious  at  dinner.  During 
the  repast  he  levelled  one  or  two  jokes  against  Pitt  Cmwlej- : 
he  drank  as  much  wine  as  upon  the  previous  day ;  and  going 
quite  unsuspiciously  to  the  drawing-room,  began  to  entertain 
the  ladies  there  with  some  choice  Oxford  stories.  He  described 
the  different  pugilistic  qualities  of  Molyneux  and  Dutch  Sam, 
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offered  playfUlly  to  give  Lady  Jane  the  odds  upon  the  Tutbury 
i*et  against  the  Rottingdean  man,  or  take  them,  as  her  Lady- 
ship  chose :  and  crowned  the  pleasantry  by  proposing  to  back 
himself  against  his  cousin  Pitt  Crawle}*,  either  with  or  without 
the  gloves.  And  that's  a  fair  offer,  my  buck,"  he  said,  with 
a  loud  laugh,  slapping  Pitt  on  the  shoulder,  ''and  my  father 
told  me  to  make  it  too,  and  he'll  go  halves  in  the  bet,  ha,  ha ! " 
So  saying,  the  engaging  youth  nodded  knowingly  at  poor  Miss 
Bri^,  and  pointed  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  at  Pitt  Crawley 
in  a  jocular  and  exulting  manner. 

Pitt  was  not  pleased  altogether  perhaps,  but  still  not  un- 
happy in  the  main.  Poor  Jim  had  his  laugh  out :  and  staggered 
aci-oss  the  room  with  his  aunfs  candle,  when  the  old  lady 
moved  to  retire,  and  offered  to  salute  her  with  the  blandest 
tipsj'  smile ;  and  he  took  his  own  leave  and  went  up  stairs  to  his 
bedroom  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself,  and  with  a  pleased 
notion  that  his  aunfs  money  would  be  left  to  him  in  preference 
to  his  father  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Once  up  in  the  bedroom,  one  would  have  thought  he  could 
not  make  matters  worse ;  and  yet  this  unluck}-  boy  did.  The 
moon  was  shining  very  pleasantly  out  on  the  sea,  and  Jim, 
attracted  to  the  window  by  the  romantic  appearance  of  the 
ocean  and  the  heavens,  thought  he  would  further  enjoy  them 
while  smoking.  Nobody  would  smell  the  tobacco,  he  thought, 
if  he  cunningly  opened  the  window  and  kept  his  head  and  pipe 
in  the  fresh  air.  This  he  did :  but  being  in  an  excited  state, 
poor  Jim  had  forgotten  that  his  door  was  open  all  this  time,  so 
that  the  breeze  blowing  inwards  and  a  fine  thorough  draft  being 
established,  the  clouds  of  tobacco  were  carried  down  stairs,  and 
arrived  with  quite  undiminished  fragrance  to  Miss  Crawley  and 
Miss  Briggs. 

The  pipe  of  tobacco  finished  the  business :  and  the  Bute- 
Crawleys  never  knew  how  many  thousand  pounds  it  cost  them. 
Firkin  rushed  down  stairs  to  Bowls,  who  was  reading  out  the 
Fire  and  the  Frjing-Pan  "  to  liis  aide-de-camp  in  a  loud  and 
ghostly  voice.  The  dreadfiil  secret  was  told  to  him  by  Firkin 
with  so  frightened  a  look,  that  for  the  first  moment  Mr.  Bowls 
and  his  young  man  thought  that  robbers  were  in  the  house ; 
the  legs  of  whom  had  probably  been  discovered  by  the  woman 
under  Miss  Ci'awle3''s  bed.  When  made  aware  of  the  fact, 
however  —  to  rush  up  stairs  at  three  steps  at  a  time  —  to  enter 
the  unconscious  James's  apartment,  calling  out,  Mr.  James," 
in  a  voice  stifled  with  alarm,  and  to  cr}%  For  Gawd's  sake, 
sir,  stop  that  'ere  pipe,"  was  the  work  of  a  minute  with  Mi\ 
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Bowls.    "  Oh,  Mr.  James,  what  'ave  you  done ! "  he  said  in  sl 

voice  of  the  deepest  pathos,  as  he  thi-ew  the  implement  oat  of 

the  window.      What  'ave  you  done,  sir?   Missis  can't  abide 
»» 

em. 

"  Missis  needn't  smoke,"  said  James  with  a  frantic  mis- 
placed laugh,  and  thought  the  whole  matter  an  excellent  joke. 
But  his  feelings  were  verj'  diffei-ent  in  the  morning,  when  Mr. 
Bowls's  young  man,  who  operated  upon  Mr.  James's  boots, 
and  brought  him  his  hot  water  to  shave  that  beard  which  lie 
was  so  anxious!}'  expecting,  handed  a  note  in  to  Mr.  James  in 
bed,  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Briggs. 

Dear  sir,"  it  said,  Miss  Crawley  has  passed  an  exceed- 
ingly disturbed  night,  owing  to  the  shocking  manner  in  which 
the  house  has  been  polluted  by  tobacco ;  Miss  Crawley  bids  me 
say  she  regrets  that  she  is  too  unwell  to  see  you  before  you  go 
—  and  above  all  that  she  ever  induced  you  to  remove  from  the 
ale-house,  where  she  is  sure  3'ou  will  be  much  more  comfortal>le 
during  the  rest  of  your  stay  at  Brighton." 

And  herewith  honest  Jameses  career  as  a  candidate  for  liis 
aunt's  favor  ended.  He  hcui  in  fact,  and  without  knowing  it, 
done  what  he  menaced  to  do.  lie  had  fought  his  cousin  Pitt 
with  the  gloves. 

Where  meanwhile  was  he  who  had  been  once  first  favorite 
for  this  race  for  money?  Becky  and  Rawdon,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  come  together  after  Waterloo,  and  were  passing  the  winter 
of  1815  at  Paris  in  great  splendor  and  gayety.  Rebecca  was  a. 
good  economist,  and  the  price  poor  Jos  Sedley  had  paid  for  her 
two  horses  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  keep  their  little  establisli- 
ment  afloat  for  a  year,  at  the  least ;  there  was  no  occasion  to 
turn  into  money  my  pistols,  the  same  which  I  shot  Captain 
Marker,"  or  the  gold  dressing-case,  or  the  cloak  lined  with 
sable.  Becky  had  it  made  into  a  pelisse  for  herself,  in  whieti 
she  rode  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  the  admiration  of  all :  and 
you  should  have  seen  the  scene  between  her  and  her  delighted 
husband,  whom  she  rejoined  after  the  army  had  entered  Cam- " 
bray,  and  when  she  unsewed  herself,  and  let  out  of  her  dress 
all  those  watches,  knick-knacks,  bank-notes,  cheques,  and  val- 
uables, which  she  had  secreted  in  the  wadding,  previous  to  her 
meditated  flight  from  Brussels !  Tuflo  was  charmed,  and  Raw- 
don roared  with  delightful  laughter,  and  swore  that  she  was 
better  than  any  play  he  ever  saw,  b^'  Jove.  And  the  way  in 
which  she  jockeyed  Jos,  and  which  she  described  with  infinite 
fun,  carried  up  his  delight  to  a  pitch  of  quite  insane  enthuai- 
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asm.  He  believed  in  his  wife  as  much  as  the  French  soldiers 
in  Napoleon. 

Her  success  in  Paris  was  remarkable.  All  the  French  ladies 
voted  her  charming.  She  spoke  their  language  admirably. 
She  adopted  at  onee  their  grace,  their  liveliness,  their  manner. 
Her  husband  was  stupid  certainl}-  —  all  EngUsh  are  stupid  — 
and,  besides,  a  dull  husband  at  Paris  is  always  a  point  in  a 
ladj^s  favor.  He  was  tlie  heir  of  the  rich  and  spirttveile  Miss 
Crawley,  whose  house  had  been  open  to  so  many  of  the  French 
noblesse  during  the  emigration.  They  received  the  Colonel's 
wife  in  their  own  hotels —  Why,"  wrote  a  great  l&dy  to  Miss 
Crawley,  who  had  bought  her  lace  and  trinkets  at  the  Duchess's 
own  price,  and  given  her  many  a  dinner  during  the  pinching 
times  after  the  Revolution  —  Why  does  not  our  dear  Miss 
come  to  her  nephew  and  niece,  and  her  attached  friends  in 
Paris?  All  the  world  ruffolesof  the  charming  Mistress  and  her 
espiegle  beauty.  Yes,  we  see  in  her  the  grace,  the  charm,  the 
wit  of  our  dear  fHend  Miss  Crawley !  The  King  took  notic*e  of 
her  yesterday  at  the  Tuileries,  and  we  are  all  jealous  of  the 
attention  which  Monsieur  pays  her.  If  you  could  have  seen  the 
spite  of  a  certain  stupid  Miladi  Bareacres  (whose  eagle-l)eak  and 
toque  and  feathers  may  be  seen  peering  over  the  heads  of  ail 
assemblies),  when  Madame,  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the 
august  daughter  and  companion  of  kings,  desired  especially  to 
be  presented  to  Mrs.  Crawley,  as  your  dear  daughter  and  pro- 
tegee^ and  thanked  her  in  the  name  of  France,  for  all  30ur 
benevolence  towards  our  unfortunates  during  their  exile  !  She 
is  of  all  the  societies,  of  all  the  balls  —  of  the  balls  —  yes  —  of 
the  dances,  no ;  and  yet  how  interesting  and  pretty  this  fair 
creature  looks  surrounded  by  the  homage  of  the  men,  and  so 
soon  to  be  a  mother  1  To  hear  her  speak  of  you,  her  pro- 
tectress, her  mother,  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  ogres. 
How  she  loves  you !  how  we  all  love  our  admirable,  our  re- 
spectable Miss  Crawley ! " 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  letter  of  the  Parisian  great  lady 
did  not  by  any  means  advance  Mrs.  Becky's  interest  with  her 
admirable,  her  respectable  relative.  On  the  contrary,  the  fury 
of  the  old  spinster  was  beyond  bounds,  when  she  found  what 
was  Rebecca's  situation,  and  how  audaciousl,y  she  had  made 
use  of  Miss  Crawley's  name,  to  get  an  entree  into  Parisian  so- 
ciety. Too  much  shaken  in  mind  and  body  to  compose  a  letter 
in  the  French  language  in  reply  to  that  of  her  con-espondent, 
she  dictated  to  Briggs  a  furious  answer  in  her  own  native 
tongue,  repudiating  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  altogether,  and 
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warning  the  public  to  beware  of  her  as  a  most  artfal  and  dan- 
gerous person.  But  as  Madame  the  Duchess  of  X —  had  only 
been  twenty  years  in  England,  she  did  not  understand  a  single 
word  of  the  language,  and  contented  herself  by  infonning  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley  at  their  next  meeting,  that  she  had  received  a 
charming  letter  from  that  c/tere  Mees^  and  that  it  was  full  of 
benevolent  things  for  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  began  seriousl}'  to 
have  hopes  that  the  spinster  would  relent. 

Meanwhile,  she  was  the  gaj  est  and  most  admired  of  English- 
women :  and  had  a  little  European  congress  on  her  reception- 
night.  Prussians  and  Cossacks,  Spanish  and  English  —  all  the 
world  was  at  Paris  during  this  famous  winter :  to  have  seen  tlie 
stars  and  cordons  in  Rebecca's  humble  saloon  would  have  made 
all  Baker  Street  pale  with  envy.  Famous  waniors  rode  by  her 
carriage  in  the  Bois,  or  crowded  her  modest  little  box  at  the 
Opera.  Rawdon  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  There  were  no 
duns  in  Paris  as  3'et :  there  were  parties  every  day  at  Very's  or 
Beauvilliers* ;  play  was  plentiful  and  his  luck  good.  Tufto 
perhaps  was  sulky.  Mrs.  Tufto  had  come  over  to  Paris  at  her 
own  invitation,  and  besides  this  contretemps^  there  were  a  score 
of  generals  now  round  Becky's  chair,  and  she  might  take  her 
choice  of  a  dozen  bouquets  when  she  went  to  the  play.  Lady 
Bareacres  and  the  chiefs  of  the  English  society,  stupid  and 
irreproachable  females,  writhed  with  anguish  at  the  success  of 
the  little  upstart  Beck}*,  whose  poisoned  jokes  quivered  and 
rankled  in  their  chaste  breasts.  But  she  hail  all  the  men  on 
her  side.  She  fought  tlie  women  with  indomitable  courage, 
and  they  could  not  talk  scandal  in  any  tongue  but  their  own. 

So  in  fetes^  pleasures,  and  prosperity,  the  winter  of  1815-16 
passed  away  with  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  who  accommodated 
herself  to  polite  life  as  if  her  ancestors  had  been  people  of 
fashion  for  centuries  past  —  and  who  fVom  her  wit,  talent,  and 
enei^y,  indeed  merited  a  place  of  honor  in  Vanity  Fair.  In  the 
earl}' spring  of  1816,  GalignanVs  Journal  contained  the  follow- 
ing announcement  in  an  interesting  corner  of  the  papef :  '*  On 
the  26th  of  March — the  Lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crawle}*, 
of  the  Life  Guards  Green  —  of  a  son  and  heir." 

This  event  was  copied  into  the  London  papers,  out  of  which 
Miss  Bri|^  read  the  statement  to  Miss  Crawley,  at  breakfast, 
at  Brighton.  The  intelligence,  expected  as  it  might  have  been, 
caused  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Crawley  familj'.  The  spin- 
ster's rage  rose  to  its  height,  and  sending  instantly  for  I'itt, 
her  nephew,  and  for  the  Lady  Southdown,  from  Brunswick 
Square,  she  requested  an  immediate  celebration  of  the  marriage 
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which  had  been  so  long  pending  between  the  two  fhmilies.  • 
And  she  announced  that  it  was  her  intention  to  allow  the  3'oung 
couple  a  thousand  a  3^ear  during  her  lifetime,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  bulk  of  her  property  would  be  settled'  upon  her 
nephew  and  her  dear  niece,  Lady  Jane  Crawley.  Wax}'  came 
down  to  ratify  the  deeds  —  Lord  Southdown  gave  away  his 
sister  —  she  was  married  by  a  Bishop,  and  not  hy  the  Rev. 
Bartholomew  Irons  —  to  the  disappointment  of  the  irregular 
prelate. 

When  the}'  were  married,  Pitt  would  have  liked  to  take  a 
h^Tneneal  tour  with  his  bride,  as  became  people  of  their  con- 
dition. But  the  affection  of  the  old  lady  towards  Lady  Jane 
had  grown  so  strong,  that  she  fairly  owned  she  could  not  part 
with  her  favorite.  Pitt  and  his  wife  came  therefore  and  lived 
with  Miss  Crawley:  and  (greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  poor 
Pitt,  who  conceived  himself  a  most  injured  character — being 
subject  to  the  humors  of  his  aunt  on  one  side,  and  of  his 
mother-in-law  on  the  other)  Lad}'  Southdown,  from  her  neigh- 
boring house,  reigned  over  the  whole  family  —  Pitt,  Lad}' Jane, 
Miss  Crawley,  Briggs,  Bowls,  Firkin,  and  all.  She  pitilessly 
dosed  them  witli  her  tracts  and  her  medicine,  she  dismissed 
Creamer,  she  installed  Rodgers,  and  soon  stripped  Miss  Craw- 
ley of  even  the  semblance  of  authority.  The  poor  soul  grew  so 
timid  that  she  actually  left  off  bull}  ing  Briggs  any  more,  and 
clung  to  her  niece,  more  fond  and  terrified  every  day.  Peace 
to  thee,  kind  and  selfish,  vain  and  generous  old  heathen  !  —  We 
shall  see  thee  no  more.  Let  us  hope  that  Lady  Jane  supported 
her  kindly,  and  led  her  with  gentle  hand  out  of  the  busy  struggle 
of  Vanity  Fair. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

WIDOW    AND  MOTHER. 

Thk  news  of  the  great  fights  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo 
reached  England  at  the  same  time.  The  Gazette  first  published 
the  result  of  the  two  battles  ;  at  which  glorious  intelligence  all 
England  thrilled  with  triumph  and  fear.  Particulars  then  fol- 
lowed ;  and  after  the  announoement  of  the  victories  came  the 
list  of  the  wounded  and  the  slain.  Who  can  tell  the  dread 
with  which  that  catalogue  was  opened  and  read !    Fancy,  at 
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•  every  village  and  homestead  almost  through  the  three  kingdoms, 
the  great  news  coming  of  the  battles  in  Flanders,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  exultation  and  gratitude,  bereavement  and  sickening  dis- 
may, when  the  lists  of  the  regimental  losses  were  gone  through, 
and  it  became  known  whether  the  dear  friend  and  relative  had 
escaped  or  fallen.  Anybody*  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing back  to  a  file  of  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  must,  even  now, 
feel  at  second-hand  this  breathless  pause  of  expectation.  The 
lists  of  casualties  are  carried  on  from  day  to  day :  you  stop  in 
the  midst  as  in  a  story  which  is  to  be  continued  in  our  next. 
Think  what  the  feelings  must  have  been  as  those  papers  fol- 
lowed each  other  fresh  from  the  press ;  and  if  such  an  interest 
could  be  felt  in  our  country,  and  about  a  battle  where  but 
twenty  thousand  of  our  people  were  engaged,  think  of  the  con- 
dition of  Europe  for  twenty  yeai*s  before,  where  people  were 
fighting,  not  by  thousands,  but  by  millions ;  each  one  of  whom 
as  he  struck  his  enemj*  wounded  horribly  some  other  innocent 
heart  far  away. 

The  news  which  that  famous  Gazette  brought  to  the  Osbomes 
■gave  a  dreadful  shock  to  the  famil}-  and  its  chief.  The  girls 
indulged  unrestrained  in  tlieir  grief.  The  gloom-stricken  old 
father  was  still  more  borne  down  b}'  his  fate  and  sorrow.  He 
strove  to  think  that  a  judgment  was  on  the  boy  for  his  disobe- 
dience. He  dared  not  own  that  the  severity  of  the  sentence 
frightened  him,  and  that  its  fulfilment  had  come  too  soon  upon 
his  curses.  Sometimes  a  shuddering  terror  stiiick  him,  as  if 
he  had  been  the  alithor  of  the  doom  which  he  had  called  down 
on  his  son.  There  was  a  chance  before  of  reconciliation.  The 
boy's  wife  might  have  died ;  or  he  might  have  come  back  and 
said,  Father,  I  have  sinned.  But  there  was  no  hope  now.  He 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  impassable,  haunting  his 
parent  with  sad  eyes.  He  remembered  them  once  before  so  in 
a  fever,  when  every  one  thought  the  lad  was  d;\*ing,  and  he  lay 
on  his  bed  speechless,  and  gazing  with  a  dreadful  gloom. 
Good  God  !  how  the  father  clung  to  the  doctor  then  ;  and  with 
what  a  sickening  anxiety  he  followed  him :  what  a  weight  of 
grief  was  off  his  mind  when,  after  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  the 
lad  recovered,  and  looked  at  his  father  once  more  with  eyes 
that  recognized  him.  But  now  there  was  no  help  or  cure,  or 
chance  of  reconcilement :  above  all,  there  were  no  humble 
words  to  soothe  vanit}'  outraged  and  furious,  or  bring  to  its 
natural  flow  the  poisoned,  angry»blood.  And  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  pang  it  was  that  tore  the  proud  father's  heart  most 
keenly  —  that  his  son  should  have  gone  out  of  the  reach  of 
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his  forgireness,  or  that  the  apology  which  his  owii  pride  ex- 
pected should  have  escaped  him. 

Whatever  his  sensations  might  have  been,  however,  the 
stem  old  man  would  have  no  conlidant.  He  never  mentioned 
his  son's  name  to  his  daughters ;  but  ordered  the  elder  to  place 
all  the  females  of  the  establishment  in  mourning ;  and  desired 
that  the  male  sen^ants  should  be  similarly  attire<l  in  deep  black. 
All  parties  and  entertainments,  of  course,  were  to  be  put  otT. 
No  communications  were  made  to  his  future  son-in-law,  whose 
marriage-day  had  been  fixed :  but  there  was  enough  in  Mr. 
Osborne's  appearance  to  prevent  Mr.  Bullock  ft-om  making 
any  inquiries,  or  in  any  way  pressing  forward  that  ceremony. 
He  and  the  ladies  whisjDered  about  it  under  their  voices  in  the 
drawing-room  sometimes,  whither  the  father  never  came.  He 
remained  constantly  in  his  own  study ;  the  whole  front  part 
of  the  house  being  closed  until  some  time  after  the  completion 
of  the  general  mourning. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  18th  of  June,  Mr.  Osborne's  ac- 
quaintant^e,  Sir  William  Dobbin,  called  at  Mr.  Osborne's  house 
in  Russell  Square,  with  a  very  pale  and  agitated  face,  and  in- 
sisted upon  seeing  that  gentleman.  Ushered  into  his  room, 
and  after  a  few  words,  which  neither  the  speaker  nor  the  host 
understood,  the  former  produced  from  an  enclosure  a  letter 
sealed  with  a  large  red  seaL  ''My  son.  Major  Dobbin,"  the 
Alderman  said,  with  some  hesitation,  ''despatched  me  a  letter 
by  an  officer  of  the  — th,  who  anived  in  town  to-day.  My 
son's  letter  contains  one  for  you,  Osborne;"  The  Alderman 
placed  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  Osborne  stared  at  him  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  silence.  His  looks  frightened  the  ambas- 
sador, who  alter  looking  guiltily  for  a  little  time  at  the  grief- 
stricken  man,  hurried  awa}*  without  another  word. 

The  letter  was  in  George's  well-known  bold  hand  wilting. 
It  was  that  one  which  he  had  written  before  daybreak  on  the 
16th  of  June,  and  just  before  he  took  leave  of  Amelia.  The 
great  red  seal  was  emblazoned  with  the  sham  coat  of  arms 
which  Osborne  had  assumed  from  the  Peerage,  with  "  Pax  in 
hello "  for  a  motto ;  that  of  the  ducal  house  with  which  the 
vain  old  man  tried  to  fancy  himself  connected.  The  hand  that 
signed  it  would  never  hold  i^en  or  sword  more.  The  \ery  seal 
that  sealed  it  had  been  robbed  from  Geoi^e's  dead  bod}*  as  it 
lu}'  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  father  knew  nothing  of  this, 
but  sate  and  looked  at  the  letter  in  terrified  vacancy.  He  almost 
fell  when  he  went  to  open  it. 

Have  you  ever  had  a  difference  with  a  dear  fiiend  ?  How 
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his  letters,  written  in  the  period  of  love  and  confidence,  sicken 
and  rebuke  you  !  What  a  dreary  mourning  it  is  to  dwell  upon 
those  vehement  protests  of  dead  affection!  What  lying  epi- 
taphs they  make  over  the  corpse  of  love !  What  dark,  cruel 
comments  upon  Life  and  Vanities !  Most  of  us  have  got  or 
written  drawers  full  of  them.  They  are  closet-skeletons  which 
we  keep  and  shun.  Osborne  trembled  long  before  the  letter 
from  his  dead  son. 

The  poor  boy*s  letter  did  not  say  much.  He  had  been  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  the  tenderness  which  his  heart  felt.  He 
only  said,  that  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  he  wished  to  bki 
his  father  farewell,  and  solemnly  to  implore  his  good  offices  for 
the  wife  —  it  might  be  for  the  child  —  whom  he  left  behind  him. 
He  owned  with  contrition  that  his  irregularities  and  his  extrav- 
agance had  alread}^  wasted  a  large  part  of  liis  mother's  little 
fortune.  He  thanked  his  father  for  his  former  generous  con- 
duet  ;  and  he  promised  him,  that  if  he  fell  on  the  field  or  sur- 
vived it,  he  would  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  name  of 
George  Osborne. 

His  English  habit,  pride,  awkwardness  perhaps,  had  pre- 
vented him  fVom  saying  more.  His  father  could  not  see  the 
kiss  George  had  placed  on  the  superscription  of  his  letter. 
Mr.  Osborne  dropped  it  with  the  bitterest,  deadliest  pang  of 
balked  affection  and  revenge.  His  son  was  still  beloved  and 
un  forgiven. 

About  two  months  afterwards,  however,  as  the  young  ladies 
of  the  family  went  to  church  with  their  father,  they  remarked 
how  he  took  a  different  seat  from  that  which  he  usually  occu- 
pied when  he  chose  to  attend  divine  worship ;  and  that  from  his 
cushion  opposite,  he  looked  up  at  the  wall  over  their  heads. 
This  caused  the  young  women  likewise  to  gaze  in  the  direction 
towards  which  their  father's  gloomy  eyes  pointed :  and  they 
saw  an  elaborate  monument  upon  the  wall,  where  Britannia  was 
represented  weeping  over  an  urn,  and  a  broken  sword  and  a 
couchant  lion  indicated  that  the  piece  of  sculpture  had  lyeen 
erected  in  honor  of  a  deceased  warrior.  The  sculptors  of  those 
days  had  stocks  of  such  ftmereal  emblems  in  hand;  as  you 
may  see  still  on  the  walls  of  St.  Paul's,  which  are  covered  wiUi 
hundreds  of  these  braggart  heathen  allegories.  There  was  a 
constant  demand  for  them  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
present  century. 

Under  the  memorial  in  question  were  emblazoned  the  well- 
known  and  pompous  Osborne  arms ;  and  the  inscription  said, 
that  the  monument  was  ^'  Sacred  to  the  memorj^  of  Geoi^ge 
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Osborne,  Junior,  Esq.,  late  a  Captain  in  his  Majesty's  — th 
regiment  of  foot,  who  fell  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  aged  28 
years,  while  fighting  for  his  king  and  countiy  in  the  glorious 
victory  of  Waterloo.    Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrid  mori,** 

The  sight  of  that  stone  agitated  the  nerves  of  tlie  sisters  so 
much,  that  Miss  Maria  was  compelled  to  leave  the  church. 
The  congregation  made  way  respectfully  for  those  sobbing  girls 
clothed  in  deep  black,  and  pitied  the  stem  old  father  seated 
opposite  the  memorial  of  the  dead  soldier.  Will  he  forgive 
Mrs.  George?''  the  girls  said  to  themselves  as  soon  as  their 
ebullition  of  grief  was  over.  Much  conversation  passed  too 
among  the  acquaintances  of  the  Osborne  family,  who  knew  of 
the  rupture  between  the  son  and  father  caused  by  the  former's 
marriage,  as  to  the  chance  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  3*oung 
widow.  There  were  bete  among  the  gentlemen  both  about 
Russell  Square  and  in  the  City. 

If  the  sisters  had  any  anxiety  regarding  the  possible  recog-. 
nition  of  Amelia  as  a  daughter  of  the  family,  it  was  increased 
presently,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn,  by  their  father's 
announcement  that  he  was  going  abroad.  He  did  not  say 
whither,  but  they  knew  at  once  that  his  steps  would  be  turned 
towards  Belgium,  and  were  aware  that  George's  widow  was  still 
in  Brussels.  They  had  pretty  accurate  news  indeed  of  poor 
Amelia  from  Lady  Dobbin  and  her  daughters.  Our  honest 
Captain  had  been  promoted  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
second  Major  of  the  regiment  on  the  field ;  and  the  brave 
O'Dowd,  who  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  here  as  upon 
all  occasions  where  he  had  a  chance  to  show  his  coolness  and 
valor,  was  a  Colonel  and  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

Very  many  of  the  brave  — th,  who  had  suffered  severely 
upon  both  da^'s  of  action,  were  still  at  Brussels  in  the  autumn, 
recovering  of  their  wounds.  The  cit}^  was  a  vast  militarj^  hos- 
pital for  months  after  the  great  battles ;  and  as  men  and  offi- 
cers began  to  rally  from  their  hurts,  the  gardens  and  places  of 
public  resort  swarmed  with  maimed  warriors,  old  and  young, 
who,  just  rescued  out  of  death,  fell  to  gambling,  and  gayety, 
and  love-making,  as  people  of  Vanity  Fair  will  do.  Mr.  Os- 
borne found  out  some  of  the  — th  easily.  He  knew  their  uni- 
form quite  well,  and  had  been  used  to  follow  all  the  promotions 
and  exchanges  in  the  regiment,  and  loved  to  talk  about  it 
and  its  officers  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  number.  On  the 
day  after  his  arrival  at  Brussels,  and  as  he  issued  from  his 
hotel,  which  faced  the  Park,  he  saw  a  soldier  in  the  well- 
known  facings,  reposing  on  a  stone  bench  in  the  garden,  and 
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went  and  sate  down  trembling  by  the  wounded  convalescent 
man. 

Were  you  in  Captain  Osborne's  company?"  he  said,  and 
added,  after  a  pause,    he  was  my  son,  sir." 

The  man  was  not  of  the  Captain's  company,  but  he  lifted  up 
his  unwounded  arm  and  touched  his  cap  sadly  and  respectfully 
to  the  haggard  broken-spirited  gentleman  who  questioned  him. 
'*The  whole  army  didn't  contain  a  finer  or  a  better  officer,"  tlie 
soldier  said.  The  Sergeant  of  the  Captain's  company  (Cap- 
tain Raymond  had  it  now)  was  in  town,  though,  and  was  just 
well  of  a  shot  in  the  shoulder.  His  honor  might  see  him  if  he 
liked,  who  could  tell  him  any  thing  he  wanted  to  know  about  — 
about  the  — th's  actions.  But  his  honor  had  seen  Major  Dobbin, 
no  doubt,  the  brave  Captain's  great  friend  ;  and  Mrs.  Osborne, 
who  was  here  too,  and  had  been  very  bad,  he  heard  everybody 
say.  They  say  she  was  out  of  her  mind  like  for  six  weeks  or 
more.  But  your  honor  knows  all  about  that — and  asking  your 
pardon  "  —  the  man  added. 

Osborne  put  a  guinea  into  the  soldier's  hand,  and  told  him 
he  should  have  another  if  he  would  bring  the  Sergeant  to  the 
H6tel  du  Pare ;  a  promise  which  very  soon  brought  the  desired 
officer  to  Mr.  Osborne's  presence.  And  the  first  soldier  went 
away ;  and  after  telling  a  comrade  or  two  how  Captain  Os- 
borne's father  was  arrived,  and  what  a  free-handed  generous 
gentleman  he  was,  they  went  and  made  good  cheer  with  drink 
and  feasting,  as  long  as  the  guineas  lasted  which  had  come 
from  the  proud  purse  of  the  mourning  old  father. 

In  the  Sergeant's  company,  who  was  also  just  convalescent, 
Osborne  made  the  journey  of  Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras,  a 
joui-ney  which  thousands  of  his  country  men  were  then  taking. 
He  took  the  Sergeant  with  him  in  his  carriage,  and  went 
through  both  fields  under  his  guidance.  He  saw  the  point  of 
the  road  where  the  regiment  marched  into  action  on  the  16th, 
and  the  slope  down  which  they  drove  the  I'Vench  cavali-y  who 
were  pressing  on  the  retreating  Belgians.  There  was  the  spot 
where  the  noble  Captain  cut  down  the  French  officer  who  was 
grappling  with  the  young  Ensign  for  the  colors,  the  Color- 
Sergeants  having  been  shot  down.  Along  this  road  they 
retreated  on  the  next  day,  and  here  was  the  bank  at  which 
the  regiment  bivouacked  under  the  rain  of  the  night  of  the 
seventeenth.  Further  on  was  the  position  which  the}'  took 
and  held  dunng  the  day,  forming  time  after  time  to  receive  tlie 
chaise  of  the  enemy's  horsemen,  and  lying  down  under  the 
shelter  of  the  bank  fmm  the  furious  French  cannonade.  And 
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it  was  at  this  declivity  when  at  evening  the  whole  English  line 
received  tlie  order  to  advance,  as  the  enemy  fell  back  after  his 
lost  charge,  that  the  Captain,  hurraying  and  rushing  down  the 
hill  waving  his  sword,  received  a  shot  and  fell  dead.  It  was 
Major  Dobbin  who  took  back  the  Captain's  body  to  Brussels," 
the  Sergeant  said,  in  a  low  voice,  ''and  had  him  buried,  as 
your  honor  knows."  The  peasants  and  relic-hunters  about 
the  ]>lace  were  screaming  round  the  pah*,  as  the  soldier  told 
his  story,  offering  for  sale  all  sorts  of  mementos  of  the  fight, 
crosses,  and  epaulets,  and  shattered  euii*asses,  and  eagles. 

Osborne  gave  a  sumptuous  reward  to  the  Sei-geant  when  he 
parted  with  him,  after  having  visited  the  scenes  of  his  son's 
last  exploits.  His  burial-place  he  had  already  seen.  Indeed, 
he  had  driven  thither  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Brussels. 
George's  body  lay  in  the  pretty  burial-ground  of  Laeken,  near 
the  city ;  in  which  place,  having  once  visited  it  on  a  party  of 
pleasure,  he  had  lightly  expressed  a  wish  to  have  his  grave 
made.  And  there  the  young  officer  was  laid  by  his  friend,  in 
the  unoonsecrated  corner  of  the  garden,  separated  by  a  little 
hedge  firom  the  temples  and  towers  and  plantations  of  flowers 
and  shrnbs,  under  which  the  Roman  Catholic  dead  repose. 
It  seemed  a  humiliation  to  old  Osborne  to  tliink  that  his  son, 
an  English  gentleman,  a  captain  in  the  famous  British  ami}', 
shonld  not  be  found  worthy  to  lie  in  ground  where  mere 
foreigners  were  buried.  Which  of  us  is  there  can  tell  how 
much  vanity  lurks  in  our  warmest  regard  for  others,  and  how 
selfish  our  love  is?  Old  Osborne  did  not  speculate  much  upon 
the  mingled  nature  of  his  feelings,  and  how  his  instinct  and 
selfishness  were  combating  together.  He  firmly  believed  that 
everything  he  did  was  right,  that  he  ought  on  all  occasions  to 
have  his  own  way  —  and  like  the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  serpent 
his  hatred  rushed  out  armed  and  poisonous  against  anything 
like  opposition.  He  was  proud  of  his  hatred  as  of  everj  thing 
else.  Always  to  be  right,  always  to  trample  forward,  and 
never  to  doubt,  are  not  these  the  great  qualities  with  which 
dulness  takes  the  lead  in  the  world? 

As  after  the  drive  to  Waterloo,  Mr,  Osborne's  carriage  was 
nearing  the  gates  of  the  city  at  sunset,  the}*  met  another  open 
barouche,  in  which  wei-e  a  couple  of  ladies  and  a  gentleman, 
and  by  the  side  of  which  an  officer  was  riding.  Osborne  gave 
a  start  back,  and  the  Sergeant,  seated  witli  him,  cast  a  look  of* 
surprise  at  his  neighbor,  as  he  touched  his  cap  to  the  officer, 
who  mechanically  returned  his  salute.  It  was  Amelia,  with 
the  lame  yoirag  Ensign  by  her  side,  ajid  opposite  to  her  her 
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faithful  friend  Mrs.  O'Dowd.  It  was  Amelia,  but  how  chaoged 
from  the  fi'esh  and  eomeh'  girl  Osborne  knew.  Her  face  was 
white  and  thin.  Her  pretty  brown  hair  was  parted  under  a 
widow's  cap —  the  poor  child.  Her  eyes  were  fixed,  and  look- 
ing nowhere.  They  stared  blank  in  the  face  of  Osborne,  as 
the  carriages  crossed  each  other,  but  she  did  not  know  him ; 
nor  did  he  recognize  her,  until  looking  up,  he  saw  Dobbin  rid- 
ing b3'  her :  and  then  he  knew  who  it  was.  He  hated  her. 
He  did  not  know  how  much  until  he  saw  her  there.  When 
her  carriage  had  passed  on,  he  turned  and  stared  at  the  Ser- 
geant, with  a  curse  and  defiance  m  his  eye  cast  at  his  compan- 
ion, who  could  not  help  looking  at  him  —  as  much  as  to  say 
How  dare  you  look  at  me?  Damn  you  !  I  do  hate  her.  It 
is  she  who  has  tumbled  my  hopes  and  all  my  pride  down." 
"Tell  the  scoundrel  to  drive  on  quick,"  he  shouted  with  ao 
oath,  to  the  lackey  on  the  box.  A  minute  afterwards,  a  horse 
came  clattering  over  the  pavement  behind  Osborne's  carriage, 
and  Dobbin  rode  up.  His  thoughts  had  been  elsewhere  as  the 
carriages  passed  each  other,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  ridden 
some  paces  forward,  that  he  remembered  it  was  Osborne  who 
had  just  passed  him.  Then  he  turned  to  examine  if  the  sight 
of  her  father-in-law  had  made  an}'  impression  on  Amelia,  but 
the  poor  girl  did  not  know  who  had  passed.  Then  WiUiam, 
who  daily  used  to  accompany  her  in  his  drives,  taking  out  his 
watch,  made  some  excuse  about  an  engagement  which  he 
suddenly  recollected,  and  so  rode  off.  She  did  not  remark 
that  either :  but  sate  looking  before  her,  over  the  homely-  land- 
scape towards  the  woods  in  the  distance,  by  which  George 
marched  away. 

'*Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Osborne!"  cried  Dobbin,  as  he  rode 
up  and  held  out  his  hand.  Osborne  made  no  nootion  to  take 
it,  but  shouted  out  once  more  and  with  another  curse  to  his 
servant  to  drive  on. 

Dobbin  laid  his  hand  on  the  carriage  side.  I  will  see  you, 
sir,"  he  said.    "  1  have  a  message  for  you." 

"  From  that  woman?  "  said  Osborne,  fiercely. 
No,"  replied  the  other,  from  3'our  son ; "  at  which 
Osborne  fell  back  into  the  corner  of  his  carriage,  and  Dobbin 
allowing  it  to  pass  on,  rode  close  behind  it,  and  so  through 
the  town  until  they  reached  Mr.  Osborne's  hotel,  and  without 
a  word.  There  he  followed  Osborne  up  to  his  apaitmcnts. 
George  had  often  been  in  the  rooms ;  they  were  the  lodgings 
which  the  Crawleys  had  occupied  during  their  sta}'  in  Brussels. 

"  Pray,  have  you  any  commands  for  me,  Captain  Dobbin, 
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or,  I  beg  3'our  pardon,  I  should  say  Mc^or  Dobbin,  since  better 
men  than  jon  are  dead,  and  yon  step  into  their  $koe$"  said  Mr. 
Osborne,  in  that  sarcastic  tone  which  he  sometimes  was  pleased 
to  assume. 

Better  men  are  dead,"  Dobbin  replied.  *'  I  want  to 
speak  to  yoo  about  one." 

"  Make  it  short,  sir,"  said  the  other  with  an  oath,  scowling 
at  his  visitor. 

I  am  here  as  his  closest  friend,"  the  Major  resumed, 
"and  the  executor  of  his  will.  He  made  it  before  he  went 
into  action.  Are  you  aware  how  small  his  means  are,  and  of 
the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  widow  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  his  widow, •sir,"  Osborne  said.  Let  her 
go  back  to  her  father."  But  the  gentleman  whom  he  addressed 
was  determined  to  remain  in  good  temper,  and  went  on  with- 
out heeding  the  intemiption. 

''Do  you  know,  sir,  Mrs.  Osborne's  condition?  Her  life 
and  her  reason  almost  have  been  shaken  b}'  the  blow  which 
has  fallen  on  her.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  she  will  rail}'. 
There  is  a  chance  left  for  her,  however,  and  it  is  about  this  I 
came  to  speak  to  you.  She  will  be  a  mother  soon.  Will  you 
visit  the  parent's  offence  upon  the  child's  head?  or  will  you 
forgive  the  child  for  poor  George's  sake  ?  "  i 

Osborne  broke  out  into  a  rhapsody'  of  self-praise  and  impre- 
cations ;  —  by  the  first,  excusing  himself  to  his  own  conscience 
for  his  conduct ;  by  the  second,  exaggerating  the  undutifulness 
of  Geoi^e.  No  father  in  all  England  could  have  behaved  more 
generously  to  a  son,  who  had  rebelled  against  him  wickedl}'. 
He  had  died  without  even  so  much  as  confessing  he  was 
wrong.  Let  him  take  the  consequences  of  his  undutifulness 
and  folly.  As  for  himself,  Mr.  Osborne,  he  was  a  man  of  his 
word.  He  had  sworn  never  to  speak  to  that  woman,  or  to 
rec<^nize  her  as  his  son's  wife.  "  And  thaf  s  what  3  0U  may 
tell  her,"  he  concluded  with  an  o$ith ;  ''  and  that's  what  I  will 
stick  to  to  the  last  day  of  my  life." 

There  was  no  hope  from  that  quarter  then.  The  widow 
mast  live  on  her  slender  pittance*  or  on  such  aid  as  Jos  could 
give  her.  ''  I  might  tell  her,  and  she  would  not  heed  it," 
thought  Dobbin,  s^y :  for  the  poor  girl's  thoughts  were  not 
here  at  all  since  her  catastrophe,  and,  stupefied  uuder  the  press- 
ure of  her  sorrow,  good  and  evil  were  alike  indiflerent  to  lier. 

So,  indeed,  were  even  friendship  and  kindness.  She  re- 
ceived them  both  uncomplainingly,  and  having  accepted  theui, 
relapsed  into  her  giief. 
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Suppose  some  twelve  months  after  the  above  conversation 
took  place  to  have  passed  in  the  lile  of  our  poor  Amelia.  She 
has  spent  the  first  portion  of  tliat  time  in  a  sorrow  so  profound 
and  pitiable,  that  we  who  have  been  watching  and  describing 
some  of  the  emotions  of  that*  weak  and  tender  heart,  must  draw 
back  in  the  presence  of  the  cruel  grief  under  which  it  is  bleeil- 
ing.  Tread  silentl}^  round  the  hapless  couch  of  the  poor  pros- 
trate soul.  Shut  gently  the  door  of  the  dark  chamber  wherein 
she  suffers,  as  those  kind  people  did  who  nursed  her  through 
tlie  first  months  of  her  pain,  and  never  left  her  until  heaven 
had  sent  her  consolation.  A  da^*  came — of  almost  terrified 
delight  and  wonder  —  when  the  poor  widowed  girl  pressed  a 
child  upon  her  breast  —  a  child,  with  the  eyes  of  Geoi^  who 
was  gone  —  a  little  boy,  as  beautiful  as  a  cherub.  What  a 
miracle  it  was  to  hear  its  first  cry !  How  she  laughed  and  wept 
over  it  —  how  love,  and  hope,  and  prayer  woke  again  in  her 
bosom  as  the  baby  nestled  there.  She  was  safe.  The  doctors 
who  attended  her,  and  had  feared  for  her  life  or  for  her  brain, 
had  waited  anxiously  for  this  crisis  before  they  could  pronounce 
that  either  was  secure.  It  was  worth  the  long  months  of  doubt 
and  dread  which  the  persons  who  had  constantl}'  been  with 
her  had  passed,  to  see  her  eyes  once  more  beaming  tenderly 
upon  them. 

Our  friend  Dobbin  was  one  of  them.  It  was  he  who  brought 
her  back  to  England  and  to  her  mothei''s  house ;  when  Mrs. 
0*Dowd,  receiving  a  peremptory  summons  from  her  Colonel,  had 
been  forced  to  quit  her  patient.  To  see  Dobbin  holding  the 
infant,  &nd  to  hear  Amelia's  laugh  of  triumph  as  she  watched 
him,  would  have  done  any  man  good  who  had  a  sense  of  humor. 
William  was  the  godfather  of  the  child,  and  exerted  his  ingenu- 
ity in  the  purchase  of  cups,  spoons,  pap-boats,  and  corals  for 
this  little  Christian. 

How  his  mother  nursed  him,  and  dressed  him,  and  lived 
upon  him :  how  she  drove  ^way  all  nurses,  knd  would  scarce 
allow  any  hand  but  her  own  to  toucli  him  ;  how  she  considered 
that  the  greatest  favor  she  could  confer  upon  his  godfather, 
Major  Dobbin,  was  to  allow  the  Major  occasionally  to  dandle 
him,  need  not  be  told  here.  This  child  was  her  being.  Her 
existence  was  a  maternal  caress.  She  enveloped  the  feeble  and 
unconscious  creature  with  love  and  worship.  It  was  her  life 
which  the  baby  drank  in  from  her  bosom.  Of  nights,  and  when 
alone,  she  had  stealthy  and  intense  raptures  of  motlierly  love, 
such  dii  God's  marvellous  care  has  awarded  to  the  female  in- 
stinct— jovrj  how  far  higher  and  lower  tlikn  reason blind 
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l)eautifbl  devotions  which  only  women's  hearts  know.  It  was 
William  Dobbin's  task  to  muse  upon  these  movements  of 
Amelia's,  and  to  watch  her  heart ;  and  if  his  love  made  him 
divine  almost  all  the  feelings  which  agitated  it,  alas  I  he  could 
see  with  a  fatal  perspicuity  that  there  was  no  place  there  for 
him.  And  so,  gently,  he  bore  his  fate,  knowing  it,  and  content 
to  bear  it. 

I  suppose  Amelia's  father  and  mother  saw  through  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Major,  and  were  not  ill-disposed  to  encourage 
him  ;  for  Dobbin  visited  their  house  daily,  and  stayed  for  hours 
with  them,  or  with  Amelia,  or  with  the  honest  landlord,  Mr. 
Clapp,  and  his  family.  He  brought,  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
presents  to  everybody,  and  almost  every  d&y ;  and  went,  with 
the  landlord's  little  girl,  who  was  rather  a  favorite  with  Amelia, 
by  the  name  of  Major  Sugarplums.  It  was  this  little  child  who 
commonly  acted  as  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  to  introduce  him 
to  Mrs.  Osborne.  She  laughed  one  day  when  Major  Sugar- 
plums' cab  drove  up  to  Fulham,  and  he  descended  from  it, 
bringing  out  a  wooden  horse,  a  drum,  a  trumpet,  and  other 
warlike  toys,  for  little  Georgy,  who  was  scarcely  six  months 
old,  and  for  whom  the  articles  in  question  were  entirely  pre- 
mature. 

The  child  was  asleep.  Hush,"  said  Amelia,  annoyed,  per- 
haps, at  the  creaking  of  the  Major's  boots ;  and  she  held  out 
her  hand ;  smiling  because  William  could  not  take  it  until  he 
had  rid  himself  of  his  cargo  gf  toys.  Go  down  stairs,  little 
Mary,"  said  he  presently  to  the  child,  ^'I  want  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Osborne."  She  looked  up  rather  astonished,  and  laid 
down  the  infant  on  its  bed. 

"'I  am  come  to  sa^^  good-by,  Amelia,"  said  he,  taking  her 
slender  little  white  hand  gently. 

''Good-by?  and  where  are  3'ou  going?"  she  said,  with  a 
smile. 

"Send  the  letters  to  the  agents,"  he  said;  "they  will  for- 
ward them;  for  you  will  write  to  me,  won't  you?  I  shall  be 
away  a  long  time." 

"  I'll  write  to  you  about  Georgy,"  she  said.  "  Dear  William, 
how  good  you  have  been  to  him  and  to  me.  Look  at  him. 
Isn't  he  like  an  angel  ?  " 

The  little  pink  hands  of  the  child  closed  mechanically'  round 
the  honest  soldier's  finger,  and  Amelia  looked  up  in  bis  face 
with  bright  maternal  pleasure.  The  cruellest  looks  could  not 
have  wounded  him  more  than  that  glance  of  hopeless  kindness. 
He  b-nt  over  the  child  and  mother.    He  could  not  speak  for  a 
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moment.  And  it  was  only  with  all  his  strength  that  he  could 
force  himself  to  say  a  God  bless  you*  God  bless  you,"  said 
Amelia,  and  held  np  her  face  and  kissed  him. 

"  Hush !  Don't  wake  Georgy !  *'  she  added,  as  William 
Dobbin  went  to  the  door  with  heavy  steps.  She  did  not  hear 
the  noise  of  his  cab-wheels  as  he  drove  away :  she  was  looking 
at  the  child,  who  was  laughing  in  his  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

HOW  TO  LIVE  WXLL  ON  NOTHING  A-TEAB. 

I  SUPPOSE  there  is  no  man  in  this  Vanity  Fair  of  ours  so 
little  observant  as  not  to  think  sometimes  about  the  worldly 
affairs  of  his  acquaintances,  or  so  extremely  charitable  as  not  to 
wonder  how  his  neighbor  Jones,  or  his  neighbor  Smith,  can 
make  both  ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year.  With  the  utmost 
regard  for  the  family,  for  instance  (for  I  dine  with  them  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  season) ,  I  cannot  but  own  tliat  the  appearance  of 
the  Jenkinses  in  the  Park,  in  the  large  barouche  with  the  gren- 
adier-footmen, will  surprise  and  my  stify  me  to  my  dying  da3' : 
for  though  I  know  the  equipage  is  only  jobbed,  and  all  tlie 
Jenkins  people  are  on  board-wages,  yet  those  three  men  and 
the  carriage  must  represent  an  expense  of  six  hundred  a-year 
at  the  very  least  —  and  then  there  are  the  splendid  dinners,  the 
two  boys  at  Eton,  the  prize  governess  and  masters  for  the  girls, 
the  trip  abroad,  or  to  Eastbourne  or  Worthing  in  the  autumn, 
the  annual  ball  with  a  supper  from  Gunter's  (who,  by  the  way, 
su))pliL*s  most  of  the  Jirst-rate  dinners  which  J.  gives,  as  I  know 
ver}'  well,  having  been  invited  to  one  of  them  to  fill  fL  vacant 
place,  when  I  saw  at  once  that  these  repasts  are  ver}*  superior 
to  the  common  run  of  entertainments  for  which  the  humbler  sort  of 
J.'s  acquaintances  get  cards)  —  who,  I  say,  with  the  most  good- 
natured  feelings  in  the  world,  can  help  wondering  how  the 
Jenkinses  make  out  matters?  What  is  Jenkins?  We  all  know 
—  Commissioner  of  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Office,  with 
£1200  a-3'ear  for  a  salary.  Had  his  wife  a  private  fortune? 
Pooh !  —  Miss  Flint  —  one  of  eleven  children  of  a  small  squire 
in  Buckinghamshire.  All  she  ever  gets  from  her  famil}'  is  a 
turke}'  at  Christmas,  iu  exchange  for  which  she  has  to  board 
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two  or  three  of  her  sisters  in  the  off  season ;  and  lodge  and 
feed  her  brothers  when  they  come  to  town.  How  does  Jenkins 
balance  his  tncome?  I  say,  as  every  ftnend  of  his  must  say, 
How  is  it  that  he  has  not  been  outlawed  long  since  :  and  that 
he  ever  came  back  (as  he  did  to  the  surprise  of  everybody)  last 
3*ear  fi-om  Boulogne? 

I "  is  here  introduced  to  personif}*  the  world  in  general  — 
the  Mrs.  Grundy  of  each  respected  reader's  private  circle  — 
every  one  of  whom  can  point  to  some  families  of  his  acquaint- 
ance who  live  nobod}'  knows  how.  Many  a  glass  of  wine  have 
we  all  of  us  drunk,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  hob-and-nobbing 
with  the  hospitable  giver,  and  wondering  how  the  deuce  he 
paid  for  it. 

Some  three  or  four  3'ears  after  his  stay  in  Paris,  when  Raw- 
don  Crawley  and  his  wife  were  established  in  a  very  small 
comfortable  house  in  Curzon  Street,  Ma}*  Fair,  there  was 
scarcel}*  one  of  the  numerous  Mends  whom  thej'  entertained  at 
dinner,  that  did  not  ask  the  above  question  regarding  them. 
The  novelist,  it  has  been  said  before,  knows  ever3  thing,  and  as 
I  am  in  a  situation  to  be  able  to  tell  the  public  how  Ci-awle}- 
and  his  wife  lived  without  an}*  income,  ma^- 1  entreat  the  public 
newspapers  which  are  in  the  habit  of  extracting  portions  of  the 
various  periodical  works  now  published,  not  to  reprint  the  fol- 
lowing exact  narrative  and  calculations  —  of  which  I  ought,  as 
the  discoverer  (and  at  some  expense,  too),  to  have  the  benefit. 
My  son,  I  would  say,  were  I  blessed  with  a  child  —  you  may 
by  deep  inquiry'  and  constant  intercourse  with  him,  learn  how 
a  man  lives  comfortably  on  nothing  a-j-ear.  But  it  is  best  not 
to  be  intimate  with  gentlemen  of  this  profession,  and  to  take 
the  calculations  at  second-hand,  as  you  do  logarithms,  for  to 
work  them  j'ourself,  depend  upon  it,  will  cost  you  something 
considerable. 

On  nothing  per  annum  then,  and  during  a  course  of  some 
two  or  three  3'ears,  of  which  we  can  afford  to  give  but  a  very 
brief  histor3',  Crawley  and  his  wife  lived  very  happil3^  and  com- 
fortabl3'  at  Paris.  It  was  in  this  period  that  he  quitted  the 
Guards,  and  sold  out  of  the  arm3'.  When  we  find  him  again, 
his  mustachios  and  the  title  of  Colonel  on  his  card  are  the  onl3' 
relics  of  his  militar3'  profession. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Rebecca,  soon  after  her  arrival 
in  Paris,  took  a  ver3'  smart  and  leading  position  in  the  society 
of  that  capital,  and  was  welcomed  at  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished houses  of  the  restored  French  nobility.  The  English 
inen  of  fashion  in  Paris  courted  her,  too,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
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ladies  their  wives,  who  could  not  bear  the  parveniie.  For  some 
months  the  salons  of  the  Fauboui-g  St.  Germain,  in  which  her 
place  was  secured,  and  the  splendors  of  the  new  Court,  where 
she  was  received  with  much  distinction,  delighted,  and  perhaps 
a  little  intoxicated  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  may  have  been  disposed 
during  this  period  of  elation  to  slight  the  people  —  honest  young 
military  men  mostly  —  who  formed  her  husband's  chief  society. 

But  the  Colonel  yawned  sadly  among  the  duchesses  and 
great  ladies  of  the  Court.  The  old  women  who  played  tcaHe 
made  such  a  noise  about  a  five-franc  piece,  that  it  was  not 
worth  Colonel  Crawley's  while  to  sit  down  at  a  card-table.  The 
wit  of  their  conversation  he  could  not  appreciate,  being  igno- 
rant of  their  language.  And  what  good  could  his  wife  get, 
he  ui^ed,  b}'  making  curtsies  every  night  to  a  whole  circle  of 
Princesses  ?  He  left  Rebecca  presently  to  frequent  these  par- 
ties alone ;  resuming  his  own  simple  pursuits  and  amusements 
amongst  the  amiable  friends  of  his  own  choice. 

The  tnith  is,  when  we  say  of  a  gentleman  that  he  lives  ele- 
gantly on  nothing  a-year,  we  use  the  woixl  nothing  "  to  signify 
something  unknown  ;  meaning,  simply,  that  we  don't  know  how 
the  gentleman  in  question  defrays  the  exj^enses  of  his  establish- 
ment. Now,  our  fnend  the  Colonel  had  a  great  aptitude  for  all 
games  of  chance  :  and  exercising  himself,  as  he  continually  did, 
with  the  cards,  the  dice-box,  or  the  cue,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  attained  a  much  greater  skill  in  the  use  of  these  articles 
than  men  can  possess  who  only  occasionall}'  handle  them.  To 
use  a  cue  at  billiards  well  is  like  using  a  pencil,  or  a  Germaa 
flute,  or  a  small-sword  —  you  cannot  master  an^'  one  of  these 
implements  at  first,  and  it  is  only  by  repeated  study  and  perse- 
verance, joined  to  a  natural  taste,  that  a  man  can  excel  in  the 
handling  of  either.  Now  Crawley,  from  being  only  a  brilliant 
amateur  had  grown  to  be  a  consummate  master  of  billiards. 
Like  a  great  general,  his  genius  used  to  rise  with  the  danger, 
and  when  the  luck  had  been  unfavorable  to  him  for  a  whole 
game,  and  the  bets  were  consequently'  against  him,  he  would, 
with  consummate  skill  and  boldness,  make  some  prodigious  hits 
which  would  restore  the  battle,  and  come  in  a  victor  at  the  end, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every'body  —  of  everybody',  that  is,  who 
was  a  sti-anger  to  his  play'.  Those  who  were  accustomed  to  see 
it  were  cautious  how  they  staked  their  money  against  a  man  of 
such  sudden  resources,  and  brilliant  and  overpowering  skill. 

At  games  of  cards  he  was  equally  skilful ;  for  though  he 
would  constantly  lose  money'  at  the  commencement  of  an  even- 
ing, playing  so  carelessly  and  making  such  blunders,  tiiat  new 
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comers  were  often  inclined  to  think  meanly  of  his  talent ;  yet 
when  roused  to  action,  and  awakened  to  caution  by  repeated 
small  losses,  it  was  remarked  that  Crawley's  pla}'  became  quite 
different,  and  that  he  was  pretty  sure  of  l)eating  his  enemy 
tlioroughly  before  tlie  night  was  over.  Indeed,  very  few  men 
could  sa}'  that  the}'  ever  had  the  better  of  him. 

His  successes  were  so  repeated  that  no  wonder  the  envious 
and  the  vanquished  spoke  sometimes  with  bitterness  regarding 
them.  And  as  the  French  say  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
never  suffered  a  defeat,  that  only  an  astonishing  series  of  lucky 
accidents  enabled  him  to  be  an  invariable  winner;  yet  even 
they  allowed  that  he  cheated  at  Waterloo,  and  was  enabled  to 
win  the  last  great  trick  :  —  so  it  was  hiuted  at  head-quartere  in 
England,  that  some  fotil  play  must  have  taken  place  in  order  to 
account  for  the  continuous  successes  of  Colonel  Crawley. 

Though  Frascati*s  and  tlie  Salon  were  0[>en  at  that  time  in 
Paris,  the  mania  for  play  was  so  widely  spread,  that  the  public 
gambling-rooms  did  not  sufike  for  the  general  ardor,  and 
gambling  went  on  in  private  houses  as  much  as  if  there  had 
been  no  public  means  for  gratifying  the  passion.  At  Crawley's 
charming  little  reunions  of  an  evening  this  fatal  amusement 
commonly  was  practised  —  much  to  good-natured  little  Mrs. 
Crawlc3''8  annoyance.  She  s[K)ke  about  her  husband's  passion 
for  dice  witli  the  deepest  grief ;  she  bewailed  it  to  ever3'body 
who  came  to  her  house.  She  besought  the  young  fellows  never, 
never  to  touch  a  box ;  and  when  young  Green,  of  the  Rifles, 
lost  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  Rebecca  passed  a  whole 
night  in  tears,  as  the  servant  told  the  unfortunate  young  gentle- 
man, and  actually'  went  on  her  knees  to  her  husband  to  beseech 
him  to  remit  the  debt,  and  burn  the  acknowledgment.  How 
couki  he?  He  had  lost  just  as  much  himself  to  Blackstone  of 
the  Hnssars,  and  Count  Punter  of  the  Hanoverian  Cavalrj'. 
Green  might  have  any  decent  time ;  but  pay  ?  —  of  course  he 
mast  pay ;  to  talk  of  burning  I  O  U's  was  child's-play. 

Other  officers,  chiefly  young  —  for  the  young  fellows  gathered 
round  Mrs.  Crawley  —  came  from  her  parties  w^itli  long  faces, 
having  dropped  more  or  less  money  at  her  fatal  card-tables. 
Her  house  began  to  have  an  unfortunate  reputation.  The  old 
hands  warned  the  less  experienced  of  their  danger.  Colonel 
O'Dowd,  of  the  — th  regiment,  one  of  those  occupying  in  Paris, 
warned  Lieutenant  Spooney  of  that  corps.  A  loud  and  violent 
fracas  took  place  between  the  infantrj'-colonel  and  his  lady, 
who  were  dining  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  and  Colonel  and  Mi*s. 
Crawley,  who  were  also  taking  their  meal  there.    The  ladies 
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engaged  on  both  sides.  Mrs.  O'Dowd  snapped  her  fingers  in 
Mrs.  Ci*awle3''s  face,  and  called  her  husband  no  betther  than  & 
black-leg."  Colonel  Crawley  challenged  Colonel  O'Dowd,  C.  B. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  hearing  of  the  dispute  sent  for  Colonel 
Crawley,  who  was  getting  ready  the  same  pistols  which  he 
shot  Captain  Marker,"  and  had  such  a  conversation  with  him 
that  no  duel  took  place.  If  Rebecca  had  not  gone  on  her 
knees  to  General  Tufto,  Crawle^^  would  have  been  sent  back  to 
England ;  and  he  did  not  play,  except  with  civilians,  for  some 
weeks  after. 

But  in  spite  of  Rawdon's  undoubted  skill  and  constant  suc- 
cesses, it  became  evident  to  Rebecca,  considering-  these  things, 
that  tiieir  position  was  but  a  precarious  one,  and  that,  even 
although  they  paid  scarcely-  anybody,  their  little  capital  would 
end  one  day  by  dwindling  into  zero.  "  Gambling,"  she  would 
say,  dear,  is  good  to  help  your  income,  but  not  as  an  income 
itself.  Some  day  people  may  be  tired  of  plajs  and  then  where 
are  we  ? "  Rawdon  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  her  o|>inion ; 
and  in  truth  he  had  remarked  that  after  a  few  nights  of  his  little 
suppers,  <&c.,  gentlemen  were  tired  of  play  with  him,  and,  in 
spite  of  Rebecca's  charms,  did  not  present  themselves  very 
eagerly. 

Easy  and  pleasant  as  their  life  at  Paris  was,  it  was  after 
all  only  an  idle  dalliance  and  amiable  trifling ;  and  Rebecca  saw 
that  she  must  push  Rawdon's  fortune  in  their  own  countr3% 
She  must  get  him  a  place  or  appointment  at  home  or  in  the 
colonies ;  and  she  determined  to  make .  a  move  upon  England 
as  soon  as  the  way  could  be  cleared  for  her.  As  a  first  step 
she  had  made  Crawley  sell  out  of  the  Guards,  and  go  on  half- 
pay.  His  function  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Tufto  had 
ceased  previousl}*.  Rebecca  laughed  in  all  companies  at  that 
officer,  at  his  toupee  (which  he  mounted  on  coming  to  Paris), 
at  his  waistband,  at  his  false  teeth,  at  his  pretensions  to  be  a 
lady-killer  above  all,  and  his  absurd  vanity  in  fancying  every 
woman  whom  he  came  near  was  in  love  with  him.  It  was  to 
Mrs.  Brent,  the  beetle-browed  wife  of  Mr.  Commissary  Brent,  to 
whom  the  General  transferred  his  attentions  now  —  his  bouquets, 
his  dinners  at  the  restaurateurs,  his  opera-boxes,  and  his  knick- 
knacks.  Poor  Mrs.  Tulto  was  no  more  happy  than  before,  and 
had  still  to  pass  long  evenings  alone  with  her  daughters,  know- 
ing that  her  General  was  gone  ofi*  scented  and  curled  to  stand 
behind  Mrs.  Brent's  chair  at  the  play.  Becky  had  a  dozen  ad- 
mirers in  his  place  to  be  sure ;  and  could  cut  her  rival  to  pieoes 
with  her  wit.    But  as  we  have  said,  she  was  growing  tired  of  this 
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idle  social  life:  opera- boxes  and  restaurateur-dinners  palled 
U[x>n  her :  nosegays  could  not  be  laid  by  as  a  provision  for  future 
years :  and  she  could  not  live  u[)on  knick-knacks,  laced  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  kid  gloves.  She  felt  the  frivolity  of  pleasure, 
and  longed  for  more  substantial  benefits. 

At  this  juncture  news  ai-rived  which  was  spread  among  the 
many  creditors  of  the  Colonel  at  Paris,  and  which  caused  them 
great  satisfaction.  Miss  Crawlej*,  the  rich  aunt  from  whom  he 
expected  his  immense  inheritance,  was  dying ;  the  Colonel  must 
haste  to  her  bed-side.  Mrs.  Crawley  and  her  child  would 
remain  behind  until  he  came  to  reclaim  them.  He  departed  for 
Calais,  and  having  reached  that  place  in  safety,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  he  went  to  Dover :  but  instead  he  took  the 
diligence  to  Dunkirk,  and  thence  travelled  to  Brussels,  for 
which  place  he  had  a  former  predilection.  The  fact  is,  he  owed 
more  money  at  London  than  at  Paris ;  and  he  preferred  the 
quiet  little  JBelgian  city  to  either  of  the  more  noisy  capitals. 

Her  aunt  was  dead.  Mrs.  Crawley  ordered  the  most  intense 
mourning  for  herself  and  little  Rawdon.  The  Colonel  was  busy 
arranging  the  affairs  of  the  inheritance.  They  could  take  the 
premier  now,  instead  of  the  little  entresol  of  the  hotel  which 
they  occupied.  Mrs.  Crawley  and  the  landlord  had  a  consulta- 
tion al>out  the  new  hangings,  an  amicable  wrangle  about  the 
carpets,  and  a  final  adjustment  of  everything  except  the  bill. 
She  went  off  in  one  of  his  carnages  ;  her  French  bonne  with  her ; 
the  child  by  her  side ;  the  admirable  landlord  and  landlady 
smiling  farewell  to  her  from  the  gate.  General  Tuflo  was 
furious  when  he  heard  she  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Brent  furious 
with  him  for  being  funous ;  Lieutenant  Spooney  was  cut  to  the 
heart ;  and  the  landlord  got  ready  his  best  apartments  previous 
to  the  return  of  the  fascinating  little  woman  and  her  husband. 
He  serred  the  trunks  which  she  left  in  his  charge  with  the  great- 
est care.  They  had  been  especially  recommended  to  him  by 
Madame  Crawle}'.  They  were  not,  however,  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly valuable  when  opened  some  time  after. 

But  before  she  went  to  join  her  husband  in  the  Belgic 
capital.  Mrs.  Crawley  made  an  expedition  into  England,  leav- 
ing behind  her  her  little  son  upon  the  continent,  under  the  care 
of  her  French  maid. 

The  parting  between  Rebecca  and  the  little  Rawdon  did  not 
cause  either  part^'  much  pain.  She  had  not,  to  say  truth,  seen 
much  of  the  young  gentleman  since  his  birth.  Afler  the 
amiable  fashion  of  French  mothers,  she  had  placed  him  out  at 
nurse  in  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  where  little 
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Rawdon  passed  the  first  months  of  his  life,  not  unhappily',  with 
a  numerous  family  of  foster-brothers  in  wooden  shoes.  His 
father  would  ride  over  many  a  time  to  see  him  here,  and  the 
elder  Rawdon*8  paternal  heart  glowed  to  see  him  rosy  and  dirt}', 
shouting  lustily,  and  happy  in  the  making  of  mud-pies  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  gardener's  wife,  his  nurse. 

Rebecca  did  not  care  much  to  go  and  see  tlie  son  and  heir. 
Once  he  spoiled  a  new  dove-colored  pelisse  of  hers.  He  pre- 
feiTed  his  nurse's  caresses  to  his  mamma's,  and  when  finally  he 
quitted  that  jolly  nurse  and  almost  parent,  he  cried  loudly  for 
hours.  He  was  only  consoled  by  his  mother's  promise  that  he 
should  return  to  his  nurse  the  next  day ;  indeed  the  nurse  her- 
self, who  probably  would  have  been  pained  at  the  parting  too, 
was  told  that  the  child  would  immediately-  be  restored  to  her, 
and  for  some  time  awaited  quite  anxiously  his  return. 

In  fact,  our  friends  may  be  said  to  have  been  among  the 
first  of  tliat  brood  of  hardy  English  adventurers  who  have  sub- 
sequenlly  invaded  the  Continent,  and  swindled  in  all  the  capi- 
tals of  Kuroi>e.  The  respect  in  those  happy  days  of  1817-18 
was  veiy^  great  for  the  wealth  and  honor  of  Britons.  The}^  had 
not  then  learned,  as  I  am  told,  to  haggle  for  bargains  with  the 
pertinacity  which  now  distinguishes  them.  The  great  cities  of 
Europe  had  not  been  as  yet  open  to  the  enterprise  of  our  ras- 
cals. And  whereas  there  is  now  hardly  a  town  of  France  or 
Italy  in  which  you  shall  not  see  some  noble  countrj'man  of  our 
own,  with  that  happy  swj^ger  ami  insolence  of  demeanor  which 
we  cany  everywhere,  swindling  inn-landlords,  passing  fictitious 
cheques  upon  credulous  bankers,  robbing  coach-makers  of 
their  carriages,  goldsmiths  of  their  trinkets,  easy  travellers  of 
their  money  at  cards,  —  even  public  libraries  of  their  books : 
—  thirty  y  ears  ago  you  needed  but  to  be  a  Milor  Anglais,  trav- 
elling in  a  private  carriage,  and  credit  was  at  your  hand  wher- 
ever you  chose  to  seek  it,  and  gentlemen,  instead  of  cheating, 
were  cheated.  It  was  not  for  some  weeks  afler  the  Crawleys* 
departure  that  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  which  they  occupied 
during  their  residence  at  Paris,  found  out  the  losses  which  he 
had  sustained ;  not  until  Madame  Marabou,  the  milliner,  made 
repeated  visits  with  her  little  bill  for  articles  supplied  to  Ma- 
dame Crawley  ;  not  until  Monsieur  Didelot  from  Boule  d'Or  in 
the  Palais  Royal  had  asked  half  a  dozen  times  whether  cette 
charmante  Miladi  who  had  bought  watches  and  bracelets  of  him 
was  de  re  tour.  It  is  a  fact  that  even  the  {yoor  gardener's 
wife,  who  had  nursed  Madame's  child,  was  never  paid  after  the 
first  six  months  for  that  supply  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
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with  which  she  had  fbmished  the  lusty  and  heahhj  little  Raw- 
don.  No,  not  even  the  nurse  was  paid  —  the  Crawleys  were 
in  too  great  a  huiTy  to  reoiember  their  trifling  debt  to  her. 
As  for  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  his  curses  against  the  English 
nation  were  violent  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life.  He  asked 
all  travellers  whether  they  knew  a  certain  Colonel  Lor  Crawle}- 
—  avec  sa  femme  —  une  petite  dame,  tres  spirituelle.  "  J^, 
Aionstew /  **  he  would  add  —  ^ilsm*ont  affrtusement  vole,^  It 
was  melancholy  to  hear  his  accents  as  he  spoke  of  that  catas- 
trophe. 

Rebecca's  object  in  her  joume}-  to  London  was  to  effect  a 
kind  of  compromise  with  her  husband's  numerous  creditors, 
and  by  offering  them  a  dividend  of  ninei)ence  or  a  shilling  in 
the  pound,  to  secure  a  returri  for  hhn  into  his  own  country.  It 
does  not  become  us  to  trace  the  steps  which  she  took  in  the 
conduct  of  this  most  difficult  i\|egotiation ;  but,  having  shown 
them  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  sum  which  she  was  em- 
powered to  offer  was  all  her  husband's  available  capital,  and 
having  convinced  them  that  Colonel  Crawley  would  prefer  a 
perpetual  retirement  on  the  Continent  to  a  residence  in  this 
country  with  his  debts  unsettled ;  having  proved  to  them  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  money  accruing  to  him  from  other 
quarters,  and  no  earthly  chance  of  their  getting  a  larger  divi- 
dend than  that  which  she  was  empowereti  to  offer,  she  brought 
the  Colonel's  creditors  unanimously  to  accept  her  proposals, 
and  purchased  with  filleen  hundi'ed  pounds  of  ready  money, 
more  than  ten  times  that  amount  of  debts. 

Mrs.  Crawley  emploj'ed  no  law3'er  in  the  transaction.  The 
matter  was  so  simple,  to  have  or  to  leave,  as  she  justly  observed, 
that  she  made  the  lawyers  of  the  creditors  themselves  do  the 
business.  And  Mr.  Lewis  representing  Mr.  Davids,  of  Red 
Lion  Square,  and  Mr.  Moss  acting  for  Mr.  Manasseh  of  Cursitor 
Street  (chief  creditors  of  the  Colonel's) ,  complimented  his  lady 
upon  the  brilliant  way  in  which  she  did  business,  and  declared 
that  there  was  no  professional  man  who  could  beat  her. 

Rebecca  received  their  congratulations  with  perfect  modesty  ; 
ordered  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  bread  cake  to  the  little  dingy 
loflgings  where  she  dwelt,  while  conducting  the  business,  to 
treat  the  enemy's  lawyers :  shook  hands  with  them  at  parting, 
in  excellent  good-humor,  and  returned  straightway  to  the  Conti- 
nent, to  rejoin  her  husband  and  son,  and  acquaint  the  former 
with  the  glad  news  of  his  entire  liberation.  As  for  the  'latter, 
he  had  been  considerably  neglected  during  his  mothei'*s  absence 
by  Mademoiselle  Genevieve,  her  French  maid ;  for  that  young 
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woman^  contracting  an  attachment  for  a  soldier  in  the  garrison 
of  Calais,  forgot  her  charge  in  the  societ}'  of  this  militaire^  and 
little  Rawdon  very  narrowl}'  esca{^  drowning  on  CiUais  sands 
at  this  period,  where  the  absent  Genevieve  had  left  and  lost 
him. 

And  so,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Cmwley  came  to  London :  and  it 
is  at  their  house  in  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair,  that  they  really 
showed  the  skill  which  must  be  possessed  by  those  who  would 
live  on  the  resources  above  named. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

THE    SUBJECT  COKTINDED. 

Ik  the  first  place,  and  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  necessity, 
we  are  bound  to  describe  how  a  house  may  be  got  for  nothing 
a-year.  These  mansions  are  to  be  had  either  unfurnished, 
where,  if  you  have  credit  with  Messrs.  Gillows  or  Bantings,  you 
can  get  them  splendidly  montees  and  decorated  entirely  accord- 
ing to  your  own  fanc}' ;  or  they  are  to  be  let  Airnished  ;  a  less 
troublesome  and  complicated  arrangement  to  most  parties.  It 
was  so  that  Crawley  and  his  wife  preferred  to  hire  their  house. 

Before  Mr.  Bowls  came  to  preside  over  Miss  Crawley's  house 
and  cellar  in  Park  Lane,  that  lady  had  had  for  a  butler  a  Mr. 
Haggles,  who  was  boni  on  the  family  estate  of  Queen's  Craw- 
ley, and  indeed  was  a  younger  son  of  a  gardener  there.  By 
good  conduct,  a  handsome  person  and  calves,  and  a  grave  de- 
meanor, Ragles  rose  from  the  knife-board  to  the  foot-board 
of  the  carriage ;  from  the  foot-boaixl  to  the  butler's  pantry-. 
When  he  had  been  a  certain  number  of  years  at  the  head  of 
Miss  Crawley's  establishment,  where  he  had  had  good  wages, 
fat  jierquisitos,  and  plenty  of  opix^itunities  of  saving,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  about  to  conti*act  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  late  cook  of  Miss  Crawley's,  who  had  subsisted  in  an 
honorable  manner  by  the  exercise  of  a  mangle,  and  the  keei>- 
ing  of  a  small  green-grocer's  shop  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  ceremony  had  been  clandestine!}'  i^erformed 
some  yeai-s  back  ;  although  the  news  of  Mr.  Raggles's  marriage 
was  first  brought  to  Miss  Crawley  b}'  a  little  bo}*  and  girl  of 
seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  whose  continual  presence  in  the 
kitchen  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Miss  Briggs. 
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Mr.  Haggles  then  retired  and  personally  undertook  the 
superintendence  of  the  small  shop  and  the  greens.  He  added 
milk  and  cream,  eggs  and  country-fed  pork  to  his  stores,  eon- 
tenting  himself,  whilst  other  retired  butlers  were  vending  spirits 
in  public-houses,  by  dealing  in  the  simplest  country  produce. 
And  having  a  good  connection  amongst  the  butlers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  a  snug  back  parlor  where  he  and  Mrs.  Haggles 
received  them,  his  milk,  cream,  and  eggs  got  to  be  adopted  by 
many  of  the  fraternity,  and  his  profits  increased  every  year. 
Year  after  year  he  quietl}'  and  modestly  amassed  money,  and 
when  at  length  that  snug  and  complete  bachelor's  residence  at 
No.  201 ,  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair,  lately  the  residence  of  the 
Honorable  Frederick  Deuceace,  gone  abroad,  with  its  rich  and 
appropriate  furniture  b}-  the  first  makers,  was  brought  to  the 
hammer,  who  should  go  in  and  purchase  the  lease  and  furniture 
of  the  house  but  Charles  Haggles  ?  A  part  of  the  money  he 
borrowed,  it  is  true,  and  at  rather  a  high  interest,  from  a 
brother  butler,  but  the  chief  part  he  paid  down,  and  it  was 
with  no  small  pride  that  Mrs.  Haggles  found  herself  sleeping 
in  a  bed  of  car\'ed  mahogany,  with  silk  curtains,  with  a  pro- 
digious cheval  glass  opposite  to  her,  and  a  wardrobe  which 
would  contain  her,  and  Haggles,  and  all  the  family. 

Of  course,  they  did  not  intend  to  occupy  permanently  an 
apartment  so  splendid.  It  was  in  order  to  let  the  house  again 
that  Haggles  purchased  it.  As  soon  as  a  tenant  was  found, 
he  subsided  into  the  green-grocer's  shop  once  more ;  but  a 
faapp3'  thing  it  was  for  him  to  walk  out  of  that  tenement  and 
into  Curzon  Sti-eet,  and  there  survey'  his  house  —  his  own  house 
—  with  geraniums  in  the  window  and  a  carved  bronze  knocker. 
The  footman  occasionally  lounging  at  the  area  railing,  treated 
him  with  respect ;  the  cook  took  her  green  stuff  at  his  house 
and  called  him  Mr.  Landlord ;  and  there  was  not  one  thing 
the  tenants  did,  or  one  dish  which  they  had  for  dinner,  that 
Baggies  might  not  know  of,  if  he  liked. 

He  was  a  good  man  ;  good  aitd  happy.  The  house  brought 
him  in  so  handsome  a  yearlj'  income,  that  he  was  determined 
to  send  his  children  to  good  schools,  and  accordingh',  regard- 
less of  expense,  Charles  was  sent  to  boarding  at  Dr.  Swish- 
tail's,  Sugar-cane  Lodge,  and  little  Matilda  to  Miss  PeckoveFs, 
Laurentinum  House,  Clapham. 

Haggles  loved  and  adored  the  Crawley  family  as  the  author 
of  all  his  prosperity  in  life.  He  had  a  silhouette  of  his  mis- 
tress in  his  back  shop,  and  a  drawing  of  the  Poller's  Lodge  at 
Queen's  Crawley,  done  by  that  spinster  herself  in  India  ink  — 
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and  the  only  addition  he  made  to  the  decorations  of  the  Cnraon 
Street  House  was  a  print  of  Queen's  Crawley  in  Hampshiiv, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Walpole  Crawley,  Baronet,  who  was  represented 
in  a  gilded  car  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  and  passing  by  a 
lake  covered  with  swans,  and  barges  containing  ladies  in  hoops, 
and  musicians  with  flags  and  periwigs.  Indeed  Haggles  thought 
there  was  no  such  palace  in  all  the  world,  and  no  such  august 
family. 

As  luck  would  haye  it,  Raggles's  house  in  Curzon  Street 
was  to  let  when  Rawdon  and  his  wife  returned  to  London. 
The  Colonel  knew  it  and  its  owner  quite  well ;  the  latter*s  con- 
nection witli  the  C'rawley  family  had  been  kept  up  constantly, 
for  Haggles  helped  Mr*  Bowls  whenever  Miss  Crawley  received 
fHends.  And  the  old  man  not  only  let  his  house  to  the  Colo- 
nel, but  officiated  as  his  butler  whenever  he  had  company  :  Mi-s. 
Haggles  operating  in  the  kitchen  below,  and  sending  up  dinners 
of  which  old  Miss  Crawley  herself  might  have  approved.  This 
was  the  way,  then,  Crawley  got  his  house  for  nothing;  for 
though  Haggles  had  to  pa}'  taxes  and  rates,  and  the  interest  of 
the  mortgage  to  the  brother  butler ;  and  the  insurance  of  his 
life  ;  and  the  charges  for  his  childi'en  at  school ;  and  the  value 
of  the  meat  and  drink  which  his  own  family  -7-  and  for  a  time 
that  of  Colonel  Crawley  too  —  consumed  ;  and  though  the  poor 
wretch  was  utterl}*  ruined  by  the  tmnsaetion,  his  children  being 
flung  on  the  streets,  and  himself  driven  into  the  Fleet  Prison  : 
yet  somebody  must  pay  even  for  gentlemen  who  live  for  nothing 
a-j  ear  —  and  so  it  was  this  unlucky  Haggles  was  made  the  rep- 
resentative of  Colonel  Crawley's  defective  capital. 

I  wonder  how  many  families  are  driven  to  roguery  and  to 
ruin  by  great  practitioners  in  Crawley's  way?  —  how  many 
great  noblemen  rob  their  pett^'  tradesmen,  condescend  to  swin- 
dle their  poor  retainers  out  of  wretched  little  sums,  and  cheat 
for  a  few  shillings  ?  When  we  read  that  a  noble  nobleman  has 
left  for  the  Continent,  or  that  another  noble  nobleman  has  an 
execution  in  his  house  —  and  that  one  or  other  owes  six  or 
seven  millions,  the  defeat  seems  glorious  even,  and  we  respect 
the  victim  in  the  vastness  of  his  ruin.  But  who  pities  a  \yooT 
barber  who  can't  get  his  mone}'  for  powdering  the  footmen's 
heads ;  or  a  i>oor  carpenter  who  has  ruined  himself  by  fixing 
up  ornaments  and  pavilions  for  my  ladj^'s  dejeuner  ;  or  the  poor 
devil  of  a  tailor  whom  tlie  stewaixl  patronizes,  and  who  has 
pledged  all  he  is  worth,  and  more,  to  get  the  liveries  ready, 
which  my  lord  has  done  him  the  honor  to  bespeak?  —  When 
the  great  house  tumbles  down,  these  miserable  wretches  fall 
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Doder  it  unnoticed :  as  they  say  in  the  old  legends,  before  a 
man  goes  to  the  devil  himself,  he  sends  plenty  of  other  souls 
thither. 

Rawdon  and  his  wife  generously  gave  their  patronage  to  all 
such  of  Miss  Crawley's  tradesmen  and  purveyors  as  chose  to 
serve  them.  Some  were  willing  enough,  especially  the  poor 
ones.  It  was  wonderftil  to  see  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
washerwoman  from  Tooting  brought  the  cart  every  Saturday, 
and  her  bills  week  after  week.  Mr.  Ragles  himself  had  to 
supply  the  green-groceries.  The  bill  for  servants'  porter  at 
the  Fortune  of  War  public-house  is  a  curiosity-  in  the  chronicles 
of  beer.  Ever}'  servant  also  was  owed  the  greater  part  of  his 
wages,  and  thus  kept  up  perforce  an  interest  in  the  house. 
Nobod3'  in  fact  was  paid.  Not  the  blacksmith  who  opened  the 
lock ;  nor  the  glazier  who  mended  the  pane ;  nor  the  jobber 
who  let  the  carriage ;  nor  the  groom  who  drove  it ;  nor  the 
butcher  who  provided  the  leg  of  mutton ;  nor  the  coals  which 
roasted  it ;  nor  the  cook  who  basted  it ;  nor  the  ser\'ants  who 
ate  it :  and  this,  I  am  given  to  understand  is  not  unfrequently 
the  way  in  which  people  live  elegantly  on  nothing  a-j'ear. 

In  a  little  town  such  things  cannot  be  done  without  remark. 
We  know  there  the  quantity  of  milk  our  neighbor  takes,  and 
espy  the  joint  or  the  fowls  which  are  going  in  for  his  dinner. 
80,  probably,  200  and  202  in  Curzon  Street  might  know  what 
was  going  on  in  the  house  between  them,  the  servants  commu- 
nicating through  the  area  railings ;  but  Crawle}'  and  his  wife 
and  his  friends  did  not  know  200  and  202.  When  you  came  to 
201  there  was  a  hearty  welcome,  a  kind  smile,  a  good  dinner, 
and  a  jolly  shake  of  the  hand  from  the  host  and  hostess  there, 
just  for  all  the  world,  as  if  they  had  been  undisputed  mastei-s 
of  three  or  four  thousand  a  year  —  and  so  they  were,  not  in 
monej',  but  in  produce  and  labor  —  if  the^'  did  not  pa3'  for  the 
mutton,  they  had  it :  if  they  did  not  give  bullion  in  exchange 
for  their  wine,  how  should  we  know  ?  Never  was  better  claret 
at  any  man's  tabl^  than  at  honest  Rawdon's ;  dinners  more  ga}' 
and  neatlj-  served.  His  drawing-rooms  were  the  prettiest, 
little,  modest  salons  conceivable  :  the}'  were  decorated  with  the 
greatest  taste,  and  a  thousand  knick-knacks  from  Paris,  b}'  Re- 
becca: and  when  she  sate  at  her  piano  trilling  songs  with  a 
lightsome  heart,  tlie  stranger  voted  himself  in  a  little  paradise 
of  domestic  comfort,  and  agreed  that  if  the  husband  was  rather 
stupid,  the  wife  was  charming,  and  the  dinners  the  pleasantest 
in  the  world. 

Rebecca's  wit,  devemess,  and  flippancy,  made  her  speedily 
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the  vogiie  in  London  among  a  certain  class.  You  saw  demure 
chariots  at  her  door,  out  of  which  stepped  verj  great  people. 
You  beheld  her  carriage  in  the  Park,  surrounded  by  dandies  of 
note.  The  little  box  in  the  third  tier  of  the  Opera  was  crowded 
with  heads  constantly  changing ;  but  it  must  be  coufessed  that 
the  ladies  held  aloof  from  her,  and  that  their  doors  were  shut 
to  oiu-  little  adventurer. 

With  regard  to  the  world  of  female  fashion  and  its  customs, 
the  present  writer  of  course  can  only  speak  at  second  hand. 
A  man  can  no  more  penetrate  or  understand  those  ma  steries 
than  he  can  know  what  the  ladies  talk  about  when  they  go  up 
staii-s  after  dinner.    It  is  only  by  inquiry  and  perseverance, 
that  one  sometimes  gets  hints  of  those  secrets ;  and  by  a  simi- 
lar diligence  every  jxirson  who  treads  the  Pall  Mall  pavement 
and  frequents  the  clubs  of  this  metropolis,  knows,  either  through 
his  own  experience  or  through  some  acquaintance  with  whom 
he  plays  at  billianls  or  shares  the  joint,  sometiiing  about  the 
genteel  world  of  London,  and  how,  as  there  are  men  (such  as 
Rawdon  Crawley,  whose  position  we  mentioned  before) ,  who  cut 
a  good  figure  to  the  e3'es  of  the  ignorant  world  and  to  the  ap- 
prenti(ies  in  the  Park,  who  behold  them  consorting  with  the  most 
notorious  <landies  there,  so  there  are  ladies,  who  may  be  called 
men's  women,  being  welcomed  entirel}*  by  all  the  gentlemen, 
and  cut  or  slighted  by  all  their  wives.    Mrs.  Firebrace  is  of 
tJiis  sort ;  the  lady  with  the  beautiful  fair  ringlets  whom  j  ou 
see  ever}'  day  in  Ilyde  Park,  surrounded  by  the  greatest  and 
most  famous  dandies  of  this  empire.     Mrs.  Rockwood  is 
another,  whose  parties  are  announced  laboriously  in  the  fash- 
ionable newspajwrs,  and  with  whom  3'ou  see  that  all  sorts  of 
ambassadors  and  great  noblemen  dine ;  and  many  more  might 
be  mentioned  had  they  to  do  with  the  history  at  present  in 
hand.    But  while  simple  folks  who  are  out  of  the  world,  or 
country  people  with  a  taste  for  the  genteel,  behold  thes^  ladies 
in  their  seeming  glory  in  public  places,  or  envy  them  from  afar 
off,  persons  who  are  better  instructed  could  inform  them  that 
these  envied  ladies  have  no  more  chance  of  establishing  them- 
selves in    Society,"  than  the  benighted  squire's  wife  in  Somer- 
setshire, who  reads  of  their  doings  in  the  Morning  Post.  Men 
living  about  London  are  awai-e  of  these  awfhl  truths.  You 
hear  how  pitilessly  many  ladies  of  seeming  rank  and  wealth 
are  excluded  from  this    Society."    The  frantic  efforts  which 
they  make  to  enter  this  circle,  the  meannesses  to  which  the}' 
submit,  the  insults  which  they  undeinro,  are  matters  of  wonder  to 
those  who  take  human  or  womankind  for  a  stud}' ;  aud  the  pur- 
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suit  of  fashion  under  difficulties  would  be  a  fine  theme  for  any 
very  great  person  who  had  the  wit,  the  leisure,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  necessary  for  the  compiling  of 
such  a  histors'. 

Now  the  few  female  acquaintances  whom  Mrs.  Crawle}*  had 
known  abroad,  not  only  declined  to  visit  her  when  she  came  to 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  but  cut  her  severel}'  when  the}'  met  in 
public  places.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  the  great  ladies  for- 
got her,  and  no  doubt  not  altogether  a  pleasant  study  to  Re- 
becca. When  Lady  Bareacres  met  her  in  the  waiting-room  at 
the  Opera,  she  gathered  her  daughters  about  her  as  if  they 
would  be  contaminated  b}'  a  touch  of  Becky,  and  retreating  a 
step  or  two,  plac^ed  herself  in  front  of  them,  and  stared  at  her 
little  enemy.  To  stare  Becky  out  of  countenance  required  a 
severer  glance  than  even  the  frigid  old  Bareacres  could  shoot 
out  of  her  dismal  eyes.  When  Lady  de  la  Mole,  who  had  ridden 
a  score  of  times  by  Becky's  side  at  Brussels,  met  Mrs.  Craw- 
le^-'s  open  carriage  in  Hyde  Park,  her  Ladyship  was  quitQ 
blind,  and  t*ould  not  in  the  least  recognize  her  former  friend. 
Even  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  the  banker's  wife,  cut  her  at  church. 
Becky  went  regularly  to  church  now ;  it  was  edifying  to  see 
her  enter  there  with  Rawdon  by  her  side,  carrying  a  couple 
of  large  gilt  prayer-books,  and  afterwards  going  through  the 
ceremon}'  with  the  gravest  resignation. 

Rawdon  at  first  felt  very  acutely  the  slights  which  were 
passed  upon  his  wife,  and  was  inclined  to  be  gloomj*  and  sav- 
age. He  talked  of  calling  out  the  husbands  or  brothers  of 
every  one  of  the  insolent  women  who  did  not  pay  a  proper  re- 
spect to  his  wife  :  and  it  was  only  b}*  the  strongest  commands 
and  entreaties  on  her  part,  that  he  was  brought  into  keeping 
a  decent  behavior.  "  You  can't  shoot  me  into  society,"  she 
said,  good-naturedly.  "Remember,  my  dear,  that  1  was  but 
a  governess,  and  you^  3'ou  poor  sill}'  old  man,  have  the  worst 
reputation  for  debt,  and  dice,  and  all  sorts  of  wickedness. 
We  shall  get  quite  as  many  friends  as  we  want  by  and  b}',  and 
in  the  meanwhile  3'ou  must  be  a  good  boy,  and  obey  your 
schoolmistress  in  everything  she  tells  you  to  do.  When  we 
heard  that  your  aunt  had  left  almost  everj  thing  to  Pitt  and  his 
wife,  do  you  remember  what  a  I'age  3'ou  were  in  ?  You  would 
have  told  all  Paris,  if  I  had  not  made  you  keep  your  tem|>er, 
and  where  would  3*ou  have  been  now  ?  —  in  prison  at  Ste.  Pela- 
gic for  debt,  and  not  established  in  London  in  a  handsome 
house,  with  every  comfort  about  you  —  3'ou  were  in  such  a 
ftir}'  you  were  read3'  to  murder  3'our  brother,  you  wicked 
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Cain  3'ou,  and  what  good  would  have  come  of  remaining  angrj*  ? 
All  the  rage  in  the  world  won't  get  us  your  aunt*s  money  ;  and 
it  is  much  better  that  we  should  be  friends  with  your  brother's 
family  than  enemies,  as  those  foolish  Butes  are.  When  your 
father  dies,  Queen's  Crawle}'  will  be  a  pleasant  house  for  yon 
and  me  to  pass  the  winter  in.  If  we  aie  ruined,  you  can  eai-ve 
and  take  charge  of  the  stable,  and  I  can  be  a  governess  to 
Lady  Jane's  children.  Ruined !  fiddlededee !  I  will  get  3  ou 
a  good  place  before  that ;  or  Pitt  and  his  little  boy  will  die, 
and  we  will  be  Sir  Rawdon  and  my  lady.  While  there  is  life, 
thei'e  is  hope,  m}*  dear,  and  I  intend  to  make  a  man  of  you 
yet.  Who  sold  3'our  horses  for  you?  Who  paid  your  debts 
for  you  ?  "  Rawdon  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  owed  all 
these  benefits  to  his  wife,  and  to  trust  himself  to  her  guidance 
for  the  future. 

Indeed,  when  Miss  Crawle^^  quitted  the  world,  and  that 
money  for  which  all  her  relatives  had  been  fighting  so  eagerl^'^ 
was  finall}'  left  to  Pitt,  Bute  Crawley,  who  found  that  only- 
five  thousand  pounds  had  been  left  to  him  instead  of  the  twent3' 
upon  which  he  calculated,  was  in  such  a  fuiy  at  his  disappoint- 
ment, that  he  vented  it  in  savage  abuse  upon  his  nephew ;  and 
the  quarrel  always  rankling  between  them  ended  in  an  utter 
breach  of  intercourse.  Rawdon  Crawley's  conduct,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  got  but  a  hundred  pounds,  was  such  as  to 
astonish  his  brother  and  delight  his  sister-in-law,  who  was 
disposed  to  look  kindly  upon  all  the  members  of  her  husband's 
family.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  a  very  frank,  manly,  good- 
humored  letter  ft-om  Paris.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  that  b}' 
his  own  marriage  he  had  forfeited  his  aunt's  favor ;  and  though 
he  did  not  disguise  his  disappointment  that  she  should  have 
been  so  entirely  relentless  towards  him,  he  was  glad  that  the 
mone^^was  still  kept  in  their  branch  of  the  family,  and  heartily 
congratulated  his  brother  on  his  good  fortune.  He  sent  his 
affectionate  remembrances  to  his  sister,  and  hoped  to  have  her 
good-will  for  Mrs.  Rawdon ;  and  the  letter  concluded  with  a 
postscript  to  Pitt  in  the  latter  lady's  own  handwriting.  She, 
too,  begged  to  join  in  her  husband's  congratulations.  She 
should  ever  remember  Mr.  Crawle^^'s  kindness  to  her  in  eai-ly 
days  when  she  was  a  friendless  orphan,  the  insti-uctress  of 
his  little  sisters,  in  whose  welfare  she  still  took  the  tenderest 
interest.  She  wished  him  every  happiness  in  his  married  life, 
and,  asking  his  permission  to  offer  her  remembrances  to  Lad}' 
Jane  (of  whose  goodness  all  tlie  world  informed  her),  she  hoi>ed 
that  one  day  she  might  be  allowed  to  present  her  little  boy  to 
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his  uncle  %nd  aant<,  and  begged  to  bespeak  for  him  their  good- 
will and  protection. 

Pitt  Crawley  received  this  communication  very  graciously 
—  more  graciously'  than  Miss  Crawley  bad  received  some  of 
Rebecca's  previous  compositions  in  Rawdon's  handwriting; 
and  as  for  Lady  Jane,  she  was  so  charmed  with  the  letter, 
that  she  expe(^d  her  husband  would  instantly  divide  his 
aunt's  legacy  into  two  equal  portions,  and  send  off  one-half  to 
his  brother  at  Paris. 

To  her  ladyship's  surprise,  however,  Pitt  declined  to  ac- 
commodate his  brother  with  a  cheque  for  thirt}'  thousand  pounds. 
But  he  made  Rawdon  a  handsome  offer  of  his  hand  whenever 
the  latter  should  come  to  England  and  choose  to  take  it ;  and, 
thanking  Mrs.  Crawley  for  her  good  opinion  of  himself  and 
Lady'  Jane,  he  graciously  pronounced  his  willingness  to  take 
any  opportunity  to  serve  her  little  boy. 

Thus  an  almost  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between 
the  brothers.  When  Rebecca  came  to  town  Pitt  and  his  wife 
were  not  in  London.  Many  a  time  she  drove  by  the  old  door 
in  Park  Lane  to  see  whether  they  had  taken  possession  of  Miss 
Crawley's  house  there.  But  the  new  family  did  not  make  its 
appearance ;  it  was  only  through  Haggles  that  she  heard  of 
their  movements  —  how  Miss  Crawley's  domestics  had  been 
dismissed  with  decent  gratuities,  and  how  Mr.  Pitt  had  only 
ODCC  made  his  appearance  in  London,  when  he  stoppeil  for  a 
few  days  at  the  house,  did  business  with  his  lawyers  there,  and 
sold  off  all  Miss  Crawley's  French  novels  to  a  bookseller  out  of 
Bond  Street.  Becky  had  reasons  of  her  own  which  caused  her 
to  long  for  the  arrival  of  her  new  relation.  "  When  Lady 
Jane  comes,"  thought  she,  "she  shall  be  my  sponsor  in  Lon- 
don society  ;  and  as  for  the  women  !  bah !  the  women  will  ask 
me  when  they  find  the  men  want  to  see  me." 

An  article  as  necessary  to  a  lady  in  this  position  as  her 
bpoogham  or  her  bouquet,  is  her  companion.  I  have  always 
admired  the  way  in  which  the  tender  creatures,  who  cannot 
exist  without  sympathy,  hire  an  exceedingly  plain  friend  of 
their  own  sex  from  whom  they  are  almost  inseparable.  The 
sight  of  that  inevitable  woman  in  her  faded  gown  seated  l>e- 
hind  her  dear  friend  in  the  opera-box,  or  occupying  the  back 
seat  of  the  barouche,  is  always  a  wholesome  and  moral  one  to 
me,  as  jolly  a  reminder  as  that  of  the  Death's-head  which  fig- 
ui'ed  in  the  repasts  of  Egyptian  hon-vivants^  a  strange  sardonic 
memorial  of  Vanity  Fair,    What? — even  battered,  brazen, 
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beautiful,  conscienceless,  heartless,  Mrs.  Firebrace,  whose  father 
dieii  of  her  shame :  even  lovely,  daring,  Mrs.  Mantrap,  who 
will  ride  at  any  fence  which  any  man  in  England  will  take,  and 
who  drives  her  greys  in  the  Park,  while  her  mother  keeps  a 
huckster's  stall  in  Bath  still ;  —  even  those  who  are  so  bold, 
one  might  fancy  they  could  face  an^-thing,  dare  not  face  the 
world  without  a  female  friend.  They  must  have  somebody  to 
cling  to,  the  affectionate  creatures !  And  yon  will  hardly  see 
them  in  any  public  place  without  a  shabby  companion  in  a  dyed 
silk,  sitting  somewhere  in  the  shade  close  behind  them. 

"  Rawdon,"  said  Becky,  veiy-  late  one  night,  as  a  party  of 
gentlemen  were  seated  round  her  crackling  drawing-room  fire 
(for  the  men  came  to  her  house  to  finish  the  night ;  and  she  had 
ice  and  coffee  for  them,  the  best  in  London)  :  I  must  have  a 
sheep-dog." 

"  A  what?"  said  Rawdon,  looking  up  fW)m  an  ecarte  table. 

"  A  sheep-dog ! "  said  j  oung  Lord  Southdown.  "  My  dear 
Mrs.  Crawley,  what  a  fancy !  Why  not  have  a  Danish  dog? 
I  know  of  one  as  big  as  a  camel- leopard,  b}'  Jove.  It  would 
almost  pull  your  brougham.  Or  a  Persian  greyhound,  eh?  (I 
propose,  if  you  please)  ;  or  a  little  pug  that  would  go  into  one 
of  Lord  Stej-ne's  snuff-boxes?  There's  a  man  at  Bays  water  got 
one  with  such  a  nose  that  you  might,  —  I  mark  the  king  and 
play,  —  that  ,you  might  hang  your  hat  on  it." 

I  mark  the  trick,"  Rawdon  gravely  said.  He  attended  to 
his  game  commonl}',  and  didn't  much  meddle  with  the  conver- 
sation except  when  it  was  about  horses  and  betting. 

''What  can  you  want  with  a  shepherd's  dog?"  the  lively 
little  Southdown  continued. 

"I  mean  a  moral  shepherd's  dog,"  said  Becky,  laughing, 
and  looking  up  at  Lord  Steyne, 

"  What  the  devil's  that?"  said  his  Lordship. 

"  A  dog  to  keep  the  wolves  off  me,"  Rebecca  continued. 
"  A  companion." 

"  Dear  little  innocent  lamb,  3  0U  want  one,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis ;  and  his  jaw  thrust  out,  and  he  began  to  grin  hideously, 
his  little  eyes  leering  towards  Rebecca. 

The  great  Lord  of  Steyne  was  standing  b}'  the  fire  sipping 
coffee.  The  fire  crackled  and  blazed  pleasantly.  There  was  a 
score  of  candles  sparkling  round  the  mantelpiece,  in  all  sorts  of 
quaint  sconces,  of  gilt  and  bronze  and  porcelain.  The}'  lighted 
up  Rebecca's  figure  to  admiration,  as  she  sate  on  a  sofa  covered 
with  a  pattern  of  gaudy  flowers.  She  was  in  a  pink  dress,  that 
looked  as  fVesh  as  a  rose  ;  her  dazzling  white  arms  and  shoulders 
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were  half  covered  with  a  thin  hazy  scarf  throogh  which  they 
sparkled ;  her  hair  hung  in  curls  round  her  neck ;  one  of  her 
little  feet  peeped  out  from  the  fresh  crisp  folds  of  the  silk :  the 
prettiest  little  foot  in  the  prettiest  little  sandal  in  the  finest  silk 
stocking  in  the  world. 

The  candies  lighted  up  Lord  Steyne*s  shining  bald  head, 
which  was  fringed  with  red  hair.  He  had  thick  bushy  eye- 
brows, with  little  twinkling  bloodshot  eyes,  surrounded  b}*  a 
thousand  wrinkles.  His  jaw  was  underhung,  and  when  he 
laughed,  two  white  buck-teeth  protruded  themselves  and  glis- 
tened savagely  in  the  midst  of  the  grin.  He  had  been  dining 
with  royal  personages,  and  wore  his  garter  and  ribbon.  A 
short  man  was  his  Lordship,  broad-chested,  and  bow-legged, 
but  proud  of  the  fineness  of  his  foot  and  ankle,  and  always 
caressing  his  garter-knee. 

"  And  so  the  Shepherd  is  not  enough,"  said  he,  "to  defend 
his  lambkin  ?  " 

The  Shepherd  is  too  fond  of  placing  at  cards  and  going  to 
his  clubs,"  answered  Beck^',  laughing. 

"  'Gad,  what  a  debauched  Corydon  ! "  said  my  lord — ''what 
a  mouth  for  a  pipe ! " 

'*  I  take  your  three  to  two ; "  here  said  Rawdon,  at  the  card- 
table. 

''Hark  at  Meliboeus,"  snarled  the  noble  Marquis;  "he's 
pastorally  occupied  too :  he's  shearing  a  Southdown.  What  an 
innocent  mutton,  hey?    Damme,  what  a  snowy  fleece ! " 

Rebecca's  eyes  shot  out  gleams  of  scornful  humor.  "  My 
lord,"  she  said,  "you  are  a  knight  of  the  Order."  He  had  the 
collar  ix)und  his  neck,  indeed  —  a  gill  of  the  restored  Princes  of 
Spain. 

Lord  Ste3Tie  in  earlj'  life  had  been  notorious  for  his  daring 
and  his  success  at  play.  He  had  sat  up  two  days  and  two 
nights  with  Mr.  Fox  at  hazard.  He  had  won  money  of  the 
most  august  personages  of  the  realm  :  he  had  won  his  marquis- 
ate,  it  was  said,  at  the  gaming-table ;  but  he  did  not  like  an 
allusion  to  those  by -gone  fredaines,  Rebecca  saw  the  8c»owl 
gathering  over  his  heavy  brow. 

She  rose  up  fi-om  her  sofa,  and  went  and  took  his  coffee  cup 
out  of  his  hand  with  a  little  curtsy.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I 
must  get  a  watch-dog.  But  he  won't  bark  at  you"  And, 
going  into  the  other  drawing-room,  she  sate  down  to  the  piano, 
and  began  to  sing  little  French  songs  in  such  a  charming, 
thrilling  voice,  that  the  mollified  nobleman  speedily  followed 
her  Into  that  chamber,  and  might  be  seen  nodding  his  head  and 
bowing  time  over  her. 
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Rawdon  and  his  friend  meanwhile  pla3'ed  ecarte  until  they 
had  enough.  The  Colonel  won ;  but,  say  that  he  won  ever  so 
mueh  and  oflen,  nights  like  these,  which  occurred  man}*  times 
in  the  week  —  his  wife  having  all  the  tdk  and  all  the  admira- 
tion, and  he  sitting  silent  without  the  circle,  not  comprehending 
a  word  of  the  joke^,  the  allusions,  the  mystical  language  within 
—  must  have  been  rather  wearisome  to  the  cx-di*agoon. 

How  is  Mrs.  Crawley's  husband?"  Lord  Stej'ne  used  to 
sa}*  to  him  by  waj'  of  a  good  day  when  the}-  met :  and  indeed 
that  was  now  his  avocation  in  life.  He  was  Colonel  Crawley 
no  more.    lie  was  Mrs.  Crawley's  husband. 

About  the  little  Rawdon,  if  nothing  has  been  said  all  this 
while,  it  is  because  he  is  hidden  up  staii-s  in  a  garret  some- 
where, or  has  crawled  below  into  the  kitchen  for  companion- 
ship. His  mother  scarcely  ever  took  notice  of  him.  He  passed 
the  days  with  his  French  bonne  as  long  as  that  domestic  re- 
mained in  Mr.  Crawley's  family,  and  when  the  Frenchwoman 
went  away,  the  little  fellow,  howling  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
night,  had  compassion  taken  on  him  b}-  a  housemaid,  who  took 
him  out  of  his  solitary'  nursery  into  her  bed  in  the  garret  hard 
b}',  and  comforted  him. 

Rebecca,  my  Lord  Ste^'ne,  and  one  or  two  more  were  in  the 
drawing-room  taking  tea  after  the  Oi^era,  when  this  shouting 
was  heai-d  overhead.  *'It*s  my  cherub  ciying  for  his  nurse," 
she  said.    She  did  not  offer  to  move  to  go  and  see  the  child. 

Don't  agitate  3'our  feelings  by  going  to  look  for  him,"  said 
Lord  Steyne  sardonically.  Bah  !  "  replied  the  other,  witli  a 
sort  of  blush,  he'll  cry  himself  to  sleep;"  and  they  fell  to 
talking  about  the  Opera. 

Rawdon  had  sU>len  off  thougli,  to  look  after  his  son  and 
heir ;  and  came  back  to  the  company  when  he  found  that  honest 
Dolly  was  consoling  the  child.  The  Colonel's  dressing-room 
was  in  those  upper  regions.  He  used  to  sec  the  boy  thei*e  in 
private.  They  had  interviews  together  every  morning  when  he 
shaved  ;  Rawdon  minor  sitting  on  a  box  by  his  father's  side 
and  watching  the  operation  with  never  ceasing  i)leasure.  He 
and  the  sire  were  great  friends.  The  father  would  bring  him 
sweet- meats  from  the  dessert,  and  hide  them  in  a  certain  old 

! epaulet  box,  where  the  child  went  to  seek  them,  and  laughed 
with  joy  on  discovering  the  treasure :  laughed,  but  not  too 
loud  :  for  mamma  was  below  asleep  and  must  not  be  disturbcnl. 
I  She  did  not  go  to  i-est  till  very  late,  and  seldom  ix)se  till  after 

noon. 

I 
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Rawdon  bought  the  boy  plenty  of  picture-books,  and  crammed 
his  nnrser}'  with  toys.  Its  walls  were  covered  with  pictures 
pasted  up  by  the  father's  own  hand,  and  purchased  b^*  him  for 
rea^l}'  money.  When  he  was  off  duty  with  Mrs.  Rawdon  in  the 
Park,  he  would  sit  up  here,  passing  hours  with  the  hoy ;  who 
rode  on  his  chest,  who  pulled  his  great  mustachios  as  if  they 
were  driving-reins,  and  sj^ent  days  with  him  in  indefatigable 
gambols.  The  room  was  a  low  room,  and  once,  when  the  child 
was  not  five  years  old,  his  father,  who  was  tossing  him  wildly 
up  in  his  arms,  hit  the  poor  little  chap*s  skull  so  violently 
against  the  ceiling  that  he  almost  dropped  the  child,  so  terrified 
was  he  at  the  disaster. 

Rawdon  minor  had  made  up  his  face  for  a  tremendous  howl 
—  the  severit}'  of  the  blow  indeed  authorized  that  indulgence : 
but  just  as  he  was  going  to  begin,  the  father  inteiposed. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Rawdj',  don't  wake  mamma,"  he  ciied. 
And  the  child,  looking  in  a  very  hard  and  piteous  waj'  at  his 
father,  bit  his  lips,  clenched  his  hands,  and  didn't  cry  a  bit. 
Rawdon  told  that  stor}*  at  the  clubs,  at  the  mess,  to  everybody 
in  town.  By  Gad,  sir,"  he  explained  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral, "  what  a  good  plucked  one  that  boy  of  mine  is  —  what  a 
tnimp  he  is  !  1  half  sent  his  head  through  the  ceiling,  by  Gad, 
and  he  wouldn't  ciy  for  fear  of  disturbing  his  mother." 

Sometimes  —  once  or  twice  in  a  week  —  that  lady  visited  the 
npper  regions  in  which  the  child  lived.  She  came  like  a  vivified 
picture  out  of  the  Magcuin  des  Modes  —  blandly'  smiling  in  the 
most  beautiful  new  clothes  and  little  gloves  and  boots.  Won- 
derful scarfs,  laces,  and  jewels  glittered  about  her.  She  had 
always  a  new  bonnet  on  :  and  flowei's  bloomed  peipetually  in  it : 
or  else  magnificent  curling  ostrich  feathers,  soft  and  snowy  as 
camellias.  She  nodded  twice  or  thrice  patronizingly  to  the 
little  boN',  who  looked  up  from  his  dinner  or  from  the  pictures 
of  soldiers  he  was  painting.  When  she  left  the  room,  an  odor 
of  rose,  or  some  other  magical  fragrance  lingered  about  the 
nursery.  She  was  an  unearthly-  being  in  his  eyes,  superior  to 
his  father  —  to  all  the  world :  to  be  worshipped  and  admired  at 
a  distance.  To  drive  with  that  lad}'  in  the  carriage  was  an 
awful  rite :  he  sate  up  in  the  back  seat,  and  did  not  dare  to 
speak :  he  gazed  with  all  his  eyes  at  the  beautifully  dressed 
princess  oi^posite  to  him.  Gentlemen  on  splendid  prancing 
horses  came  up,  and  smiled  and  talked  with  her.  How  her 
eyes  beamed  upon  all  of  them  !  Her  hand  used  to  quiver  and 
wave  gracefull}'  as  they  passed.  When  he  went  out  with  her 
he  had  his  new  red  dress  on.    His  old  brown  hollaud  was  good 
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enough  when  he  stayed  at  home.  Sometimes,  when  she  was 
away,  and  Doll}-  his  maid  was  making  his  bed,  he  came  into 
his  mother's  room.  It  was  as  tlie  abode  of  a  fairj-  to  him  —  a 
m3'stic  chamber  of  splendor  and  delights.  There  in  the  ward- 
robe hung  those  wonderful  fobes  —  pink  and  blue,  and  many- 
tinted.  There  was  the  jewel-case,  silver-clasped :  and  the 
wondrous  bronze  hand  on  the  dressing-table,  glistening  all  over 
with  a  hundred  rings.  There  was  the  cheval-glass,  that  miracle 
of  art,  in  which  he  could  just  see  his  own  wondering  head,  and 
the  reflection  of  Doll}'  (queerly  distorted,  and  as  if  up  in  the 
ceiling),  plumping  and  patting  the  pillows  of  the  bed.  Oh, 
thou  poor  lonely  little  benighted  boy  !  Mother  is  the  name  for 
God  in  the  lips  and  hearts  of  little  children ;  and  here  was  one 
who  was  worshipping  a  stone  1 

Now  Rawdon  Crawley,  rascal  as  the  Colonel  was,  had  cer- 
tain manly  tendencies  of  affection  in  his  heart,  and  could  love 
a  child  and  a  woman  still.  For  Rawdon  minor  he  had  a  great 
secret  tenderness  then,  which  did  not  escape  Rebecca,  though 
she  did  not  talk  about  it  to  her  husband.  It  did  not  annoy 
her :  she  was  too  good-natured.  It  onl}*  increased  her  scorn 
for  him.  He  felt  somehow  ashamed  of  this  paternal  softness, 
and  hid  it  from  his  wife  —  onlj'  indulging  in  it  when  alone  with 
the  boy. 

He  used  to  take  him  out  of  mornings,  when  the}'  would  go 
to  the  stables  together  and  to  the  Park.  Little  Lord  South- 
down, the  best-natured  of  men,  who  would  make  you  a  p!*esent 
of  the  hat  from  his  head,  and  whose  main  occupation  in  life 
was  to  buy  knick-knacks  that  he  might  give  them  away  after- 
wards, bought  the  little  chap  a  pony  not  much  bigger  than  a 
large  rat,  the  donor  said,  and  on  this  little  black  Shetland 
])igmy  young  Rawdon's  great  father  was  pleased  to  mount  the 
boy,  and  to  walk  by  his  side  in  the  Park.  It  pleased  him  to 
see  his  old  quarters,  and  his  old  fellow-guardsmen  at  Knights- 
bridge  :  he  had  begun  to  think  of  his  bachelorhood  with  some- 
thing like  regret.  The  old  troopers  were  glad  to  recognize 
their  ancient  oflficer,  and  dandle  the  little  Colonel.  Colonel 
Crawley  found  dining  at  mess  and  with  his  brother-officere  very 
pleasant.  ''Hang  it,  I  ain't  clever  enough  for  her  —  I  know 
it.  She  won't  miss  me,"  he  used  to  say :  and  he  was  right : 
his  wife  did  not  miss  him. 

Rebecca  was  fond  of  her  husband.  She  was  always  per- 
fectly good-humored  and  kind  to  him.  She  did  not  even  show 
her  scorn  much  for  him ;  perhaps  she  liked  him  the  better  for 
being  a  fool.     He  was  her  upper  servant  and  mailre  <r hotel. 
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He  went  on  her  errands  :  obeyed  her  orders  without  question : 
drove  in  the  carriage  in  the  ring  with  her  without  repining; 
took  her  to  the  Opera-box ;  solaced  himself  at  his  club  during 
the  performance,  and  came  punctually  back  to  fetch  her  when 
due.  He  would  have  liked  her  to  be  a  little  fonder  of  the  boy  : 
but  even  to  that  he  reconciled  himself.  "  Hang  it,  you  know 
she's  so  clever,"  he  said,  *'and  I'm  not  literarj*  and  that,  you 
know."  For,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  requires  no  great 
wisdom  to  be  able  to  win  at  cards  and  billiards,  and  Rawdon 
made  no  pretensions  to  any  other  sort  of  skill. 

When  the  companion  came,  his  domestic  duties  became 
very  light.  His  wife  encouraged  him  to  dine  abroad :  she 
would  let  him  off  duty  at  the  Opera.  Don't  stay  and  stupefy 
yourself  at  home  to-night,  my  dear,"  she  would  say.  Some 
men  are  coming  who  will  only  bore  you.  1  would  not  ask 
them,  but  you  know  it's  for  your  good,  and  now  I  have  a  sheep- 
dog, I  need  not  be  afraid  to  be  alone." 

"  A  sheep-dog  —  a  companion  !  Becky  Sharp  with  a  com- 
panion !  Isn't  it  good  fun  ?  "  thought  Mrs.  Crawle}'  to  herself. 
The  notion  tickled  hugely  her  sense  of  humor. 

One  Sunda}'  morning,  as  Rawdon  Crawley,  his  little  son, 
and  the  pony  were  taking  their  accustomed  walk  in  the  Park, 
they  passed  by  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Colonel's,  Corporal 
Clink,  of  the  regiment,  who  was  in  conversation  with  a  friend, 
an  old  gentleman,  who  held  a  boy  in  his  arms  about  the  age  of 
little  Rawdon.  This  other  youngster  had  seized  hold  of  the 
Waterloo  medal  which  the  Corporal  wore,  and  was  examining 
it  with  delight. 

"  Good  morning,  your  honor,"  said  Clink,  in  repl}'  to  the 
How  do.  Clink?"  of  the  Colonel.      This  ere  3'oung  gentle- 
man is  about  the  little  Colonel's  age,  sir,"  continued  the  Cor- 
poral. 

*'  His  father  was  a  Waterloo  man,  too,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  carried  the  boy.      Wasn't  he,  Geoi^y?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Georg}*.  He  and  the  little  chap  on  the  pony 
were  looking  at  each  other  with  all  their  might — solemnly 
scanning  each  other  as  children  do. 

In  a  line  regiment,"  Clink  said,  with  a  patronizing  air. 

*'He  was  a  Captain  in  the  — th  regiment,"  said  the  old 
gentleman  rather  pompousl}-.  Captain  George  Osborne,  sir 
—  perhaps  you  knew  him.  He  died  the  death  of  a  hero,  sir, 
fighting  against  the  Corsican  tyrant." 

Colonel  Crawley  blushed  quite  red.    "I  knew  him  very 
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well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  his  wife,  his  dear  little  wife,  sir  — 
how  is  she  ?  ** 

She  is  my  daughter,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  patting 
down  the  boy,  and  taking  out  a  card  with  great  solemnity, 
which  he  handed  to  the  Colonel.    On  it  was  written  — 

Mr.  8edley,  Sole  Agent  for  the  Black  Diamond  and  Anti- 
Cinder  Coal  Association,  Bunker's  Wharf,  Thames  Street,  and 
Anna-Maria  Cottages,  Fulham  Road  West." 

Little  Georgy  went  up  and  looked  at  the  Shetland  pony. 

Should  you  like  to  have  a  ride?"  said  Rawdon  minor  from 
the  saddle. 

"  Yes,"  said  Georg}'.  The  Colonel,  who  had  been  looking  at 
him  with  some  interest,  took  up  the  child  and  put  him  on  the 
pon}'  behind  Rawdon  minor. 

''Take  hold  of  him,  Georgj,"  he  said  —  "take  my  little 
boy  round  the  waist  —  his  name  is  Rawdon."  And  both  the 
children  began  to  laugh. 

''  You  won't  see  a  prettier  pair,  I  think,  this  summer's  da}', 
sir,"  said  the  good-natured  Corporal ;  and  the  Colonel,  the 
Corporal,  and  old  Mr.  Sedley  with  his  umbrella,  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  children. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A  PAMILT  IN  A  VERT  SMALL  WAT. 

We  must  suppose  little  Geoi^e  Osborne  has  ridden  from 
Knightsbridge  towai'ds  Fulham,  and  will  stop  and  make  in- 
quiries at  that  village  regarding  some  friends  whom  we  have 
left;  there.  How  is  Mrs.  Amelia  after  the  storm  of  Waterloo? 
Is  she  living  and  thriving?  What  has  come  of  Major  Dobbin, 
whose  cab  was  always  hankering  about  her  premises?  and  are 
there  any  news  of  the  Collector  of  Boggley  Wollah  ?  The  facts 
concerning  the  latter  are  briefly  these  : 

Our  worthy  fat  friend  Joseph  Sedley  returned  to  India  not 
long  after  his  escape  from  Brussels.  ICither  his  furlough  was 
up,  or  he  dreaded  to  meet  any  witnesses  of  his  Waterloo  flight. 
However  it  might  be,  he  went  back  to  his  duties  in  Bengal 
very  soon  after  Napoleon  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  St, 
Helena,  where  Jos  saw  the  ex-Emperor.  To  hear  Mr.  Sedley 
talk  on  board  ship  you  would  have  supposed  that  it  was  not 
the  first  time  he  and  the  Corsican  had  met,  and  that  the  eiviliaa 
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had  bearded  the  French  General  at  Mount  St.  John.  He  had 
a  thousand  anecdotes  about  the  famous  battles ;  he  knew  the 
position  of  every  regiment,  and  the  loss  which  each  had  in- 
curred. He  did  not  deny  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  those 
victories  —  that  he  had  been  with  the  army,  and  carried  des- 
patches for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  he  described  what 
the  Duke  did  and  said  on  ever}*  conceivable  moment  of  the  day 
of  Waterloo,  with  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  Grace's 
sentiments  and  proceedings,  that  it  was  clear  he  must  have 
been  by  the  conqueror's  side  throughout  the  day  ;  though,  as  a 
non-coml>atant,  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  public 
d(A;uments  relative  to  the  battle.  Perhaps  he  actually  worked 
himself  up  to  believe  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  the  army  ; 
certain  it  is  that  he  made  a  prodigious  sensation  for  some  time 
at  Calcutta,  and  was  called  Waterloo  Sedley  during  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  stay  in  Bengal. 

The  bills  which  Jos  had  given  for  the  purchase  of  those  un- 
lucky horses  were  paid  without  question  by  him  and  his  agents. 
He  never  was  heard  to  allude  to  the  bargain,  and  nolxKly  knows 
for  a  certaintj^  what  became  of  the  horses,  or  how  he  got  rid  of 
them,  or  of  Isidor,  his  Belgian  servant,  who  sold  a  givy  horse, 
very  like  the  one  which  Jos  rode,  at  Valenciennes  sometime 
during  the  autumn  of  1815. 

J(^s  London  agents  had  orders  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  yearly  to  his  parents  at  Fulham.  It  was  the 
chief  support  of  the  old  couple ;  for  Mr.  Sedley*s  speculations 
in  life  subsequent  to  his  bankruptcy  did  not  by  an}-  means  re- 
trieve the  broken^  old  gentleman's  fortune.  He  tried  to  be  a 
wine^merchant,  a  coal-merchant,  a  commission  lotter}'  agent, 
Ac.,  &c.  He  sent  round  prospectuses  to  his  friends  whenever 
he  took  a  new  trade,  and  ordered  a  new  brass  plate  for  the 
door,  and  talked  pompously  about  making  his  fortune  still. 
But  Fortune  never  came  back  to  the  feeble  and  stricken  old 
man.  One  by  one  his  friends  dropped  off,  and  were  weary  of 
buying  dear  coals  and  bad  wine  from  him  ;  and  there  was  only 
his  wife  in  all  the  world  who  fancied,  when  he  tottered  off  to 
the  City  of  a  morning,  that  he  was  still  doing  any  business 
there.  At  evening  he  crawled  slowly  back ;  and  he  used  to  go 
of  nights  to  a  little  club  at  a  tavern,  where  he  di8ix)sed  of  the 
finances  of  the  nation.  It  was  wonderful  to  hear  him  talk  about 
millions,  and  agios,  and  discounts,  and  what  Rothschild  was 
doing,  and  Baring  Brothers.  He  talked  of  such  vast  sums  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  club  (the  apothecarj',  the  undertaker,  the 
great  carpenter  and  builder,  the  parish  clerk,  who  was  allowed 
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to  come  stealthil}',  and  Mr.  Clapp,  our  old  acqaaintance,)  re- 
si)eeted  the  old  gentleman.  "I  was  better  off  once,  sir,"  he 
did  not  fail  to  tell  every  body  who  **  used  the  room."  My 
son,  sir,  is  at  this  minute  chief  magistrate  of  Ramgunge  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal,  and  touching  his  four  thousand  mpees 
per  mensem.  My  daughter  might  be  a  Colonel's  ladj*  if  she 
liked.  I  might  draw  u\K>n  my  son,  the  first  magistrate,  sir,  for 
two  thousand  pounds  to-morrow,  and  Alexander  would  cash 
my  bill,  down  sir,  down  on  the  counter,  sir.  Bat  the  Sedleys 
were  always  a  proud  family."  You  and  I,  my  dear  reader., 
may  drop  into  this  condition  one  day :  for  have  not  many  of 
our  friends  attained  it?  Our  luck  may  fail :  our  powers  forsake 
us :  our  place  on  the  boards  be  taken  by  better  and  3'oiinger 
mimes  —  the  chance  of  life  roll  away  and  leave  us  shattered 
and  stranded.  Then  men  will  walk  across  the  road  when  they 
meet  you  —  or,  worse  still,  hold  you  out  a  couple  of  fingers  and 
patronize  you  in  a  pitying  way  —  then  3'ou  will  know,  as  soon 
as  your  back  is  turned,  that  your  friend  begins  with  a  **  Poor 
devil,  what  imprudences  he  has  committed,  what  chances  that 
chap  has  thrown  away!"  Well,  well— .a  carriage  and  three 
thousand  a-year  is  not  the  summit  of  the  rewaixi  nor  the  end  of 
God*8  judgment  of  men.  If  quacks  prosper  as  often  as  they  go 
Uy  the  wall  —  if  zanies  succeed  and  knaves  arrive  at  fortune, 
and,  vice  versd^  shaiing  ill  luck  and  prosperit}*  for  all  the  world 
like  the  ablest  and  most  honest  amongst  us  —  I  sa}',  brother, 
tlie  gifts  and  pleasures  of  Vanity  Fair  cannot  be  held  of  any 
great  account,  and  that  it  is  probable  ....  but  we  are 
wandering  out  of  the  domain  of  the  stor^'. 

Had  Mrs^  Sedley  been  a  woman  of  energy,  she  would  have 
exerted  it  after  her  husband's  ruin,  and,  occupying  a  large 
house,  would  have  taken  in  boarders.  The  broken  Sedley  would 
have  acted  well  as  the  boarding-house  landlady's  husband  ;  the 
Munoz  of  private  life  ;  the  titular  loixi  and  master :  the  carver, 
house-steward,  and  humble  husband  of  the  occupier  of  the  dingy 
throne.  I  have  seen  men  of  good  brains  and  breeding,  and  of 
good  hopes  and  vigor  once,  who  feasted  squires  and  kept  hunt- 
ers in  their  youth,  meekly  cutting  up  legs  of  mutton  for  rancor- 
ous old  harridans,  and  pretending  to  preside  over  their  dreary 
tables  —  but  Mrs.  Sedle}',  we  sa}-,  had  not  spirit  enough  to 
bustle  about  for  a  few  select  inmates  to  join  a  cheerftil  musical 
family,"  such  as  one  reads  of  in  the  Times,  She  was  content 
to  lie  on  the  shore  where  fortune  had  stranded  her — and  j^ou 
could  see  that  the  career  of  this  old  couple  was  over. 

1  don't  think  they  were  unhapp}-.  Perhaps  they  were  a  little 
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prouder  in  their  downfall  than  in  their  prosperity.  Mrs.  Sed- 
ley  was  always  a  great  person  for  her  landlady,  Mrs*  Clapp, 
when  she  descended  and  passed  m&ny  hours  with  her  in  the 
basement  or  ornamented  kitchen.  The  Irish  maid  Betty  Flana- 
gan's bonnets  and  ribbons,  her  saueiness,  her  idleness,  her 
reckless  prodigality  of  kitchen  candles,  her  consumption  of  tea 
and  sugar,  and  so  forth,  occupied  and  amused  the  old  lady  aU 
most  as  much  as  the  doings  of  her  former  household,  when  she 
had  Sambo  and  the  coachman,  and  a  groom,  and  a  footboy, 
And  a  housekeeper  with  a  regiment  of  female  domestics  —  her 
former  household,  about  which  the  good  lad}-  talked  a  hundred 
times  a-day.  And  besides  Betty  Flanagan,  Mrs.  Sedley  had 
all  the  maids-of-all-work  in  the  street  to  superintend.  She 
knew  how  each  tenant  of  the  cottages  paid  or  owed  his  little 
rent.  She  stepped  aside  when  Mrs.  Rougemont  the  actress 
passed  with  her  dubious  familj  .  She  flung  up  her  head  when 
Mrs.  Pestler,  the  apothecary's  ladj-,  drove  by  in  her  husband's 
professional  one-horse  chaise.  She  had  colloquies  with  the 
green-grocer  about  the  pennorth  of  turnips  which  Mr.  Sedlej- 
loved :  she  kept  an  eye  upon  the  milkman,  and  the  bakei-'s  boy  ; 
and  made  visitations  to  the  butcher,  who  sold  hundreds  of  oxen 
veiy  likelj'  with  less  ado  than  was  made  about  Mrs.  Sed ley's 
loin  of  mutton :  and  she  counted  the  potatoes  under  the  joint 
on  Sundajs,  on  which  days,  drest  in  her  best,  she  went  to 
chui'ch  twice  and  read  Blair's  Sermons  in  the  evening. 

On  that  day,  for  "business"  prevented  him  on  week  days 
from  taking  such  a  pleasure,  it  was  old  Sedle3''s  delight  to  take 
out  his  little  grandson  Georgy  to  the  neighboring  Parks  or 
Kensington  Gardens,  to  see  the  soldiers  or  to  feed  the  ducks. 
Georgy  loved  the  red-coats,  and  his  grandpapa  told  him  how 
his  father  had  been  a  famous  soldier,  and  introduced  him  to 
many  sergeants  and  others  with  Waterloo  medals  on  their 
breasts,  to  whom  the  old  grandfather  pompously  presented  tlie 
child  as  the  son  of  Captain  Osborne  of  the  — th,  who  died 
gloriousl}'  on  the  glorious  eighteenth.  He  has  been  known  to 
treat  some  of  these  non-commissioned  gentlemen  to  a  glass  of 
porter,  and,  indeed,  in  their  first  Sunday  walks  was  disposed 
to  spoil  little  Georgy,  sadly  gorging  the  hoy  with  apples  and 
parliament,  to  the  detriment  of  his  health  —  until  Amelia  de- 
clared that  George  should  never  go  out  with  his  grandpapa, 
unless  the  latter  promised  solemnl}*,  and  on  his  honor,  not  to 
give  the  child  any  cakes,  lolliix)ps,  or  stall  produce  whatever. 

Between  Mrs.  Sedley  and  her  daughter  there  was  a  sort  of 
coolness  about  this  boy,  iind  a  secret  jealousy  —  for  one  evening 
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in  George's  very  early  days,  Amelia,  who  had  been  seated  at 
work  in  their  little  parlor  scarcely  remarking  that  the  old  lady 
had  quitted  the  room,  ran  up  stairs  instinctively  to  the  nursen* 
at  the  cries  of  the  child,  who  had  been  asleep  until  that  moment 

—  and  there  found  Mi-s.  Sedle}'  in  the  act  of  surreptitiously 
administering  Daffy's  Elixir  to  the  infant.  Amelia,  the  gentlest 
and  sweetest  of  every-day  mortals,  when  she  found  this  med- 
dling with  her  maternal  authority,  thrilled  and  trembled  all  over 
with  anger.  Her  cheeks,  ordinarily'  pale,  now  flushed  up,  until 
they  were  as  red  as  they  used  to  be  when  «he  was  a  child  gf 
twelve  years  old.  She  seized  the  bab}-  out  of  her  mother's 
arms,  and  then  grasped  at  the  bottle,  leaving  the  old  lady  ga|>- 
ing  at  her,  furious,  and  holding  the  guilty  tea-spoon. 

Amelia  flung  the  bottle  crashing  into  the  fire-place.  "  I  will 
not  have  baby  poisoned,  mamma,"  cried  Emmy,  rocking  the  in- 
fant about  violently  with  both  her  arms  round  him,  and  turning 
with  flashing  eyes  at  her  mother. 

Poisoned,  Amelia ! "  said  the  old  lady  ;  this  language  to 
me?" 

"  He  shall  not  have  any  medicine  but  that  which  Mr.  Pestler 
sends  for  him.    He  told  me  that  Daff'y's  Elixir  was  poison." 

'*  Very  good  :  3  0U  think  I'm  a  murderess  then,"  replied  Mrs. 
Sedley.  ''This  is  the  language  you  use  to  jour  mother.  I 
have  met  with  misfortunes :  I  have  sunk  low  in  life :  I  have 
kept  my  carriage,  and  now  walk  on  foot :  but  1  did  not  know  I 
was  a  murdei-ess  before,  and  thank  you  for  the  news,'' 

*' Mamma,"  said  the  poor  girl,  who  was  always  ready  for 
tears —  ''3  0U  shouldn't  be  hard  upon  me.    I  —  1  didn't  mean 

—  I  mean,  I  did  not  wish  to  say  you  would  do  any  wrong  to 
this  dear  child  :  only  —  " 

"  Oh,  no,  my  love,  —  only  that  I  was  a  murderess ;  in  which 
case,  I  had  better  go  to  tlie  Old  Bailey.  Though  I  didn't  poison 
yow,  when  you  were  a  child  ;  but  gave  you  the  best  of  education, 
and  the  most  expensive  masters  money  could  pix)cure.  Yes ; 
I've  nui-sed  five  children,  and  buried  three :  and  the  one  I 
loved  the  best  of  all,  and  tended  thi-ough  croup,  and  teething, 
and  measles,  and  hooping-cough,  and  brought  up  with  foreign 
mastei's,  i-egardless  of  expense,  and  with  accomplishments  at 
Minerva  House  —  which  I  never  had  when  I  was  a  girl  —  when 
I  was  too  glad  to  honor  my  father  and  mother,  that  I  might 
live  long  in  the  land,  and  to  be  useftil,  and  not  to  mope  all  day 
in  my  room  and  act  the  fine  Is^y  —  says  I'm  a  murderess.  Ah, 
Mrs.  Osborne  !  may  you  never  nourish  a  viper  in  your  bosom, 
that's  my  prayer." 
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"  Mamma,  mamma ! "  cried  the  bewildered  girl :  and  the 
child  in  her  arms  set  up  a  fmntic  chorus  of  shouts. 

A  murderess,  indeed !    Go  down  on  your  knees  and  pray  . 
to  God  to  cleanse  your  wicked  ungratcliil  lieart,  Amelia,  and 
ma}'  He  forgive  3'ou  as  1  do ; "  and  Mi-s.  Sedley  tossed  out  of 
the  room,  hissing  out  the  woi-d  poison,  once  more,  and  so  end- 
ing her  charitable  l)cnediction. 

Till  the  termination  of  her  natural  life,  this  breach  between 
Mi-s.  Sedley  and  her  daughter  was  never  thoroughly  mended. 
The  quarrel  gave  the  elder  lady  numberless  advantages  which 
she  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  account  with  female  ingenuity  and 
perseveranc*e.  For  instance,  she  scarcely  sjxike  to  Amelia  for 
many  weeks  afUtrwards.  She  warned  the  domestics  not  to 
touch  the  child,  as  Mi-s.  Osborne  might  be  oflended.  She  asked 
her  daughter  to  see  and  satisly  herself  that  there  was  no  poison 
prepared  in  the  little  dail}'  messes  that  were  concocted  for 
Geoi-gy.  When  neighbors  asked  after  the  bo3**s  health,  she 
referred  them  pointedly  to  Mrs.  Osborne.  She  never  ventured 
to  ask  whether  the  baby  was  well  or  not.  She  would  not  touch 
the  child  although  he  was  her  grandson,  and  own  precious  dar- 
ling, for  she  was  not  used  to  children,  and  might  kill  it.  And 
whenever  Mr.  Pestler  came  upon  his  healing  inquisition,  she 
received  the  Doctor  with  such  a  sarcastic  and  scornful  demeanor, 
as  made  the  surgeon  declare  that  not  Lady  Thistlewood  herself, 
whom  he  had  the  honor  of  attending  professionally,  could  give 
hei-self  greater  airs  than  old  Mrs.  Sedle}-,  from  whom  he  never 
took  a  fee.  And  very  likely  Emmy  was  jealous  too,  upon  her 
own  part,  as  what  mother  is  not,  of  those  who  would  manage 
her  children  foi*  her,  or  become  candidates  for  the  first  place  in 
their  alfections?  It  is  certain  that  when  an3*body  nui*sed  the 
child,  she  was  uneas}',  and  that  she  wouhl  no  more  allow  Mi*s. 
Clapp  or  the  domestic  to  dress  or  tend  him,  than  she  would 
have  let  them  wash  her  huslmnd's  miniature  which  hung  up 
over  her  little  bed  :  —  the  same  little  bed  from  which  the  poor 
girl  had  gone  to  his ;  and  to  which  she  retired  now  for  many 
long,  silent,  tearful,  but  happy  years. 

hi  this  room  was  all  Amelia's  heart  and  treasure.  Hero  it 
was  that  she  tended  her  hoy,  and  watched  him  through  the 
man}'  ills  of  childhood,  with  a  constant  passion  of  love.  The 
elder  George  returned  in  him  somehow,  only  improved,  and  as 
if  come  back  from  heaven.  In  a  hundred  little  tones,  looks, 
and  movements,  the  child  was  so  like  his  father,  that  the 
widow's  heart  thrilled  as  she  held  him  to  it ;  and  he  would  often 
ask  \ho  cause  of  her  tears.    It  was  because  of  his  likeness  to 
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his  fatber,  she  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him.  She  talked  con* 
stautly  to  him  about  his  dead  father,  and  six)ke  of  her  love  for 
George  to  the  innocent  and  wondering  child ;  much  more  than 
she  ever  had  done  to  George  himself,  or  to  any  confidante  of 
her  youth.  To  her  parents  she  never  talked  al)out  tliis  matter ; 
shrinking  from  baring  her  heart  to  them.  Little  Geoi-gc  very 
likely  could  understand  no  better  than  they ;  but  into  his  ears 
she  poured  her  sentimental  secrets  unreservedly,  and  into  his 
only.  The  very  joy  of  this  woman  was  a  sort  of  grief,  or  so 
tender,  at  least,  that  its  expression  was  tears.  Her  sensibili- 
ties were  so  weak  and  tremulous,  that  perhaps  the}'  ought  not 
to  be  talked  about  in  a  book.  1  was  told  by  Dr.  Pestler  (now 
a  most  flourishing  lady's  physician,  with  *a  sumptuous  (lark- 
green  carriage,  a  prospect  of  8i>ee<ly  knighthood,  and  a  house 
in  Manchester  Square),  that  her  grief  at  weaning  the  child  was 
a  sight  that  would  have  unmanned  a  Ilerod.  He  was  veiy 
sofl-hearted  many  years  ago,  and  his  wife  was  mortally  jealous 
of  Mi*s.  Amelia,  then  and  long  aflerwaixis. 

Perhaps  tlie  Doctor's  lad}  hatl  good  reason  for  her  jealousy : 
most  women  shaied  it,  of  those  who  formed  the  small  circle  of 
Amelia's  acquaintance,  and  were  quite  angry  at  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  other  sex  regai*ded  her.  For  almost  all  men 
who  came  near  her  loved  her ;  though  no  doubt  they  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  tell  you  wh}'.  She  was  not  brilliant,  nor  witty,  nor 
wise  overmuch,  nor  exti-aordinaril}'  handsome.  But  whei^ever 
she  went  she  touched  and  charmed  every  one  of  the  male  sex, 
as  invariably  as  she  awakened  tlie  scorn  and  incredulity  of  her 
own  sisterhood.  I  think  it  was  her  weakness  which  was  her 
principal  chaim :  —  a  kind  of  sweet  submission  and  softness, 
which  seemeil  to  appeal  to  each  man  she  met  for  his  sympathy- 
and  protection.  We  have  seen  how  in  the  regiment,  though 
she  spoke  but  to  few  of  George's  comrades  there,  all  the  swords 
of  the  young  fellows  at  the  mess-table  would  have  leapt  from 
their  scabbards  to  light  round  her ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  little 
narrow  lodging-bouse  and  cirele  at  Fulham,  she  interested  and 
pleased  everybody.  If  she  had  been  Mrs.  Mango  herself,  of 
the  great  house  of  Mango,  Plaintain,  and  Co.,  Crutched  Friai*s, 
an<l  the  magnificent  propietress  of  the  Pineries,  Fulham,  who 
gave  summer  d^jeunen  frequented  by  Dukes  and  Earls,  and 
drove  about  the  parish  with  magnificent  yellow  liveries  and  bay 
hoi^ses,  such  as  the  royal  stables  at  Kensington  themselves 
could  not  turn  out-—!  say  had  she  been  Mrs.  Mango  herself, 
or  her  son's  wife.  Lady  Mary  Mango  (daughter  of  tlie  Earl  of 
CasUemouldy,  who  condescended  to  marry  the  bead  of  the 
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firm),  Uie  tradesmen  of  the  neighborhood  could  not  pay  her 
nioi-e  honor  than  they  hivanably  showed  to  the  gentle  young 
widow,  wlien  she  passed  by  thc'u*  doors,  or  made  her  humble 
purchases  at  their  shops. 

Thus  it  was  not  only  Mr.  Pestler,  the  medical  man,  but 
Mr.  Linton  the  young  assistant,  who  doctored  the  ser\'ant 
maids  and  small  tradesmen,  and  might  be  seen  any  day  reading 
the  Tiinex  in  the  sui-gery,  who  oj^enly  declared  himself  the  slave 
of  Mrs.  Osbonie.  He  was  a  personable  young  gentleman, 
more  welcome  at  Mrs.  Sedley's  lodgings  tlian  his  principal; 
and  if  anything  went  wrong  with  Georgy,  he  would  drop  in 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  day,  to  see  the  little  chap,  and  without  so 
much  as  the  thought  of  a  fee.  He  would  abstract  lozenges, 
tamarinds,  and  other  produce  from  the  sui-gery-drnwere  for 
little  Geoi-gy's  benefit,  and  compounded  draughts  and  mixtures 
for  him  of  miraculous  sweetness,  so  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure 
to  the  child  to  be  ailing.  He  and  Pestler,  his  chief,  sate  up 
two  whole  nights  by  the  bo}'  in  tliat  momentous  and  awful  week 
when  Geoi-g}'  had  the  measles;  and  when  you  would  have 
thought,  from  the  mother's  terror,  that  there  had  never  been 
measles  in  the  world  befoix*.  Would  they  have  done  as  much 
for  other  people  ?  Did  they  sit  up  for  the  folks  at  the  Pineries, 
when  Ralph  Phintagenet,  ami  Gwendoline,  and  Guinever 
Mango  had  the  same  juvenile  complaint?  Did  they  sit  up  for 
little  Maiy  Clapp,  the  landlord's  daughter,  who  actually  caught 
the  disease  of  little  Geoi-gy?  Trath  c*ompels  one  to  say,  no. 
They  slept  quite  undisturbed,  at  least  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerneil  —  pronounce<l  hers  to  be  a  slight  case,  which  would 
almost  cure  itself,  sent  her  in  a  draught  or  two,  and  threw  in 
bark  when  the  child  rallied,  with  perfect  indifference,  and  just 
for  foim's  sake. 

Again,  there  was  the  little  French  chevalier  opposite,  who . 
gave  lessons  in  his  native  tongue  at  various  schools  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  who  might  be  heard  in  his  apartment  of 
nights  playing  tremulous  old  gavottes  and  minuets,  on  a 
wheezy  old  fiddle.  Whenever  this  powdei*ed  and  courteous  old 
man,  who  never  missed  a  Sunday  at  the  convent  chapel  at 
Hammersmith,  and  who  was  in  all  respects,  thoughts,  conduct, 
and  bearing,  utt<»rly  unlike  the  beaixled  savages  of  his  nation, 
who  curse  perfidious  Albion,  and  scowl  at  you  fi-om  over  their 
cigars,  in  the  Quadnmt  arcades  at  the  present  dfl}*  —  whene\^r 
the  old  Chevalier  de  Talonrouge  spoke  of  Mistress  Osborne,  lie 
would  first  finish  his  pinch  of  snutf,  flick  away  the  rcmaming 
;wticlca  of  dust  with  a  graceful  wave  of  his  hand,  gather  up 
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his  fingers  again  into  a  bunch,  and,  bringing  them  up  to  his 
mouth,  blow  them  open  with  a  kiss,  exclaiming,  Ah  /  la  divine 
criahwt!  He  vowed  and  protested  that  when  Amelia  walked 
in  the  Brompton  Lanes  flowers  grew  in  profusion  under  her 
feet.  He  called  little  Georgy  Cupid,  and  asked  him  news  of 
Venus,  his  mamma;  and  told  the  astonished  Betty  Flanagan 
that  she  was  one  of  the  Graces,  and  the  favorite  attendant  of 
the  Rcine  cks  Amours, 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  of  this  easil3^gained  and  un- 
conscious popularity.  Did  not  Mr.  Binny,  the  mUd  and  genteel 
curate  of  the  district  chapel,  which  the  family  attended,  call 
assiduously  upon  the  widow,  dandle  the  little  bo}'  on  his  knee, 
and  offer  to  teach  him  Latin,  to  the  anger  of  the  elderly  virgin, 
his  sister,  who  kept  house  for  him?  There  is  nothing  in  her, 
Beilby,"  the  latter  lady  would  say.  "  When  she  comes  to  tea 
here  she  does  not  speak  a  word  during  the  whole  evening.  She 
is  but  a  poor  lackadaisical  creature,  and  it  is  my  belief  has  no 
heart  at  all.  It  is  only  her  pretty  face  which  all  you  gentle- 
men admire  so.  Miss  Grits,  who  has  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  expectations  besides,  has  twice  as  much  character,  and 
is  a  thousand  times  more  agreeable  to  my  taste ;  and  if  she 
were  good  looking  I  know  that  vou  would  think  her  perfec- 
tion." 

Very  likely  Miss  Binny  was  right  to  a  great  extent.  It  is 
the  pretty  face  which  creates  sympath}-  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
those  wicked  rogues.  A  woman  may  possess  the  wisdom  and 
chastit}^  of  Minerva,  and  we  give  no  heed  to  her,  if  she  has  a 
plain  face.  What  folly  will  not  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  make  par- 
donable? What  dulness  may  not  red  lips  and  sweet  accents 
render  pleasant?  And  so,  with  their  usual  sense  of  justice, 
ladies  argue  that  because  a  woman  is  handsome,  therefore  she 
is  a  fool.  Oh  ladies,  ladies !  there  are  some  of  you  who  are 
neither  handsome  nor  wise. 

These  are  but  trivial  incidents  to  recount  in  the  life  of  our 
heroine.  Her  tale  does  not  deal  in  wonders,  as  the  gentle 
reader  has  already  no  doubt  perceived ;  and  if  a  journal  had 
been  kept  of  her  proceedings  during  the  seven  years  after  the 
birth  of  her  son,  there  would  be  found  few  incidents  more  re- 
markable in  it  than  that  of  the  measles,  recorded  in  the  fore- 
going page.  Yes,  one  day,  and  greatly  to  her  wonder,  the 
H^jverend  Mr.  Binny,  just  mentioned,  asked  her  to  change  her 
name  of  Osborne  for  his  own ;  when,  with  deep  blushes,  and 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  voice,  she  thanked  him  for  his  regard  for 
her,  expressed  gratitude  for  his  attentions  to  her  and  her  poor 
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little  boy,  but  said  that  she  never,  never  could  think  of  any.  but 
—  but  the  husband  whom  she  had  lost. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  and  the  eighteenth  of  June,  the 
days  of  marriage  and  widowhood,  she  kept  her  room  entirely, 
consecrating  them  (and  we  do  not  know  how  man}'  hours  of 
solitarj-  night-thought,  her  little  boy  sleeping  in  his  crib  by  her 
bed-side)  to  the  memory  of  that  departed  friend.  During  the 
day  she  was  more  active.  She  had  to  teach  George  to  read 
and  to  write,  and  a  little  to  draw.  She  read  books,  in  order 
that  she  might  tell  him  stories  from  them.  As  his  eyes  opened, 
and  his  mind  expanded,  under  the  influence  of  the  outward 
nature  round  about  him,  she  taught  the  child,  to  the  best  of  her 
humble  power,  to  acknowledge  the  Maker  of  all ;  and  ever}' 
night  and  every  morning  he  and  she  —  (in  that  awAil  and 
touching  communion  which  I  think  must  bring  a  thrill  to  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  witnesses  or  who  remembers  it)  —  the 
mother  and  the  little  boy  —  prayed  to  Our  Father  together, 
the  mother  pleading  with  all  her  gentle  heart,  the  child  lisping 
after  her  as  sha  spoke.  And  each  time  they  prayed  to  God  to 
bless  dear  papa,  as  if  he  were  alive  and  in  the  room  with  them. 

To  wash  and  dress  this  young  gentleman  —  to  take  him  for 
a  run  of  the  mornings,  before  breakfast,  and  the  retreat  of 
grandpapa  for  ''business"  —  to  make  for  him  the  most  won- 
derful and  ingenious  dresses,  for  which  end  the  thrifty  widow 
cut  up  and  altered  every  available  little  bit  of  finer}'  which  she 
possessed  out  of  her  wardrobe  during  her  marriage  —  for  Mrs. 
Osborne  herself  (greatly  to  her  mother's  vexation,  who  pre- 
ferred fine  clothes,  especially  since  her  misfortunes)  always 
wore  a  black  gown,  and  a  straw  bonnet  with  a  black  ribbon  — 
occupied  her  many  hours  of  the  day.  Others  she  had  to  spare, 
at  the  sen  ice  of  her  mother  and  her  old  father.  She  had  taken 
the  pains  to  learn,  and  used  to  play  cribbage  with  this  gentle- 
man on  the  nights  when  he  did  not  go  to  his  club.  She  sang 
for  him  when  he  was  so  minded,  and  it  was  a  good  sign,  for  he 
invariably  fell  into  a  comfortable  sleep  during  the  music.  She 
wrote  out  his  numerous  memorials,  letters,  prospectuses,  and  pro- 
jects. It  was  in  her  handwriting  that  most  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's former  acquaintances  were  informed  that  he  had  become 
an  agent  for  the  Black  Diamond  and  Anti-Cinder  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  could  supply  his  friends  and  the  public  with  the  best 
coals  at  — s.  per  chaldron.  All  he  did  was  to  sign  the  circulars 
with  his  flourish  and  signature,  and  direct  them  in  a  shaky, 
clerk-like  hand.  One  of  these  papers  was  sent  to  Major  Dob- 
bin,—  Regt.,  care  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Greenwood;  but  the 
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Major  being  in  Madras  at  tlie  time,  had  no  particular  call  for 
coals.  He  knew,  though,  the  hand  which  had  written  the  pro- 
spectus: Good  God  !  what  would  he  not  have  given  to  hold  it 
in  his  own !  A  second  prospectus  came  out,  informing  the 
Major  that  J.  Sedley  and  Company',  having  established  agen- 
cies at  Oporto,  Bordeaux,  and  St.  Mar}**s,  were  enabled  to 
offer  to  their  friends  and  the  public  genel^Uy,  the  finest  and 
most  celebrated  growths  of  ports,  sherries,  and  claret  wines  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  under  extraordinary'  advantages.  Act- 
ing upon  this  hint,  Dobbin  furiousl}*  canvassed  the  governor, 
the  commander-in-chief,  the  judges,  the  regiments,  and  every* 
bod}'  whom  he  knew  in  the  Pi'esidenc}',  and  sent  home  to  Sed- 
ley and  Co.  orders  for  wine  which  perfectly'  astonished  Mr. 
Sedley  and  Mr.  Clapp,  who  was  the  Co.  in  the  business.  But 
no  more  orders  came  after  that  first  burst  of  good  fortune,  on 
which  poor  old  Sedley  was  about  to  build  a  house  in  the  City, 
a  regiment  of  clerks,  a  dock  to  himself,  and  correspondents  all 
over  the  world.  The  old  gentleman's  former  taste  in  wine  had 
gone :  the  curses  of  tlie  mess-room  assailed  Major  Dobbin  for 
the  vile  drinks  he  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  there ; 
and  he  bought  back  a  great  quantity  of  the  wine,  and  sold  it 
at  public  outcry,  at  an  enormous  loss  to  himself.  As  for  Jos, 
who  was  by  this  time  promoted  to  a  seat  at  the  Revenue  Board 
at  Calcutta,  he  was  wild  with  rage  when  the  post  brought  hira 
out  a  bundle  of  these  Bacchanalian  prospectuses,  with  a  private 
note  from  his  father,  telling  Jos  that  his  senior  counted  upon^ 
him  in  this  enterprise,  and  had  consigned  a  quantity  of  select 
wines  to  liim,  as  per  invoice,  drawing  bills  upon  him  for  the 
amount  of  the  same.  Jos,  who  would  no  more  have  it  sup- 
posed that  his  fatlier,  Jos  Sedley's  father,  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  was  a  wine  merchant  asking  for  orders,  than  that  he 
was  Jack  Ketch,  refused  the  bills  with  scorn,  wi-ote  back  con- 
tumeliously  to  the  old  gentleman,  bidding  him  to  mind  bis  own 
affairs ;  and  the  protested  pa[)er  coming  back,  Sedley  and  Co. 
had  to  take  it  up,  with  the  profits  which  they  had  made  out 
of  the  Madras  venture,  and  with  a  little  portion  of  Emmy's 
savings. 

Besides  her  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a-year,  there  had  been 
five  hundred  pounds,  as  her  husband's  executor  stated,  left  in 
the  agent's  hands  at  the  time  of  Osborne's  demise,  which  sum, 
as  George's  guardian,  Dobbin  proiK)sed  to  put  out  at  8  i)er 
cent  in  an  Indian  house  of  agency.  Mr.  Sedley,  who  thought 
the  Major  had  some  roguish  intentions  of  his  own  about  the 
money,  was  strongly'  against  this  plan  ;  and  he  went  to  the  agents 
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to  protest  personall}-  against  the  employment  of  the  money  in 
question,  when  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  there  had  been 
no  such  sum  in  their  hands,  that  all  the  late  Captain's  assets 
did  not  amount  to  a  hundred  pounds,  and  that  the  five  hundred 
pounds  in  question  must  be  a  separate  sum,  of  which  Major 
Dobbin  knew  the  particulars.  More  than  ever  convinced  that 
there  was  some  roguer}',  old  Sedle}'  pui-sued  the  Major.  As 
his  daughter's  nearest  friend,  he  demanded  with  a  high  hand,  a 
statement  of  the  late  Captain's  accounts.  Dobbin's  stammer- 
ing, blushing,  and  awkwardness  added  to  the  other's  convic- 
tions that  he  had  a  rogue  to  deal  with  ;  and  in  a  majestic  tone 
he  told  that  officer  a  piece  of  his  mind,  as  he  called  it,  simpl}' 
stating  his  belief  that  the  Major  was  unlawfuUj'  detaining  his 
late  son-in-law's  money. 

Dobbin  at  this  lost  all  patience,  and  if  his  accuser  had  not 
been  so  old  and  so  broken,  a  quarrel  might  have  ensued 
between  them  at  the  Slaughters'  Coffee-house,  in  a  box  of 
which  place  of  entertainment  the  gentlemen  had  their  colloqu}'. 

Come  up  stairs,  sir,**  lisped  out  the  Major.  "  I  insist  on 
your  coming  op  the  stairs,  and  I  will  show  which  is  the  injured 
party,  poor  George  or  I ; "  and,  dragging  the  old  gentleman  up 
to  his  bedroom,  he  produced  from  his  desk  Osborne's  accounts, 
and  a  bundle  of  I  O  U's  which  the  latter  had  given,  who,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  always  read}"  to  give  an  I  O  U.  He  paid 
his  bills  in  England,"  Dobbin  added,  "  but  he  had  not  a  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  world  when  he  fell.  I  and  one  or  two  of 
his  brother-officers  made  up  the  little  sum,  which  was  all  that 
we  could  spare,  and  3'ou  dare  tell  us  tliat  we  are  trying  to  cheat 
the  widow  and  the  orphan."  Sedley  was  very-  contrite  and 
humbled,  though  the  fact  is,  that  William  Dobbin  had  told  a 
great  falsehood  to  the  old  gentleman ;  ha>ang  himself  given 
every  shilling  of  the  money,  having  buried  his  friend,  and  paid 
all  the  fees  and  charges  incident  upon  the  calamity  and  removal 
of  poor  Amelia. 

About  these  expenses  old  Osborne  had  never  given  him- 
self any  trouble  to  think,  nor  any  other  relative  of  Amelia, 
nor  Amelia  herself,  indeed.  She  trusted  to  Major  Dobbin  as 
an  accountant,  took  his  somewhat  confused  calculations  for 
granted :  and  never  once  suspected  how  much  she  was  in  his 
debt. 

Twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  according  to  her  promise,  she 
wrote  him  letters  to  Madras,  letters  all  about  little  Georgy. 
How  he  treasured  tliese  papers  1  Whenever  Amelia  wrote  he 
answered,  and  not  until  then.    But  he  sent  over  endless  re- 
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membrances  of  himself  to  his  godson  and  to  her.    He  ordered 
and  sent  a  box  of  scarfs,  and  a  grand  ivory  set  of  chess-men 
from  China.    The  pawns  were  little  green  and  white  men,  with 
real  swords  and  shields ;  the  knights  were  on  horseback,  the 
castles  were  on  the  backs  of  elephants.    ^^Mrs.  Mango's  own 
set  at  the  Pineries  was  not  so  fine,"  Mr.  Pestler  remarked. 
These  chess-men  were  the  delight  of  Georg}  *s  life,  who  printed 
his  first  letter  in  acknowledgment  of  this  gitl  of  his  godpapa. 
He  sent  over  preser\es  and  pickles,  which  latter  the  young 
gentleman  tried  surreptitioush'  in  the  sideboard,  and  half-killed 
himself  with  eating.    He  thought  it  was  a  judgment  upon  him 
for  stealing,  they  were  so  hot.    Emmy  wrote  a  comical  little 
account  of  this  mishap  to  the  Major :  it  pleased  him  to  think 
that  her  spirits  were  rallying,  and  that  she  could  be  merry  some- 
times now.    He  sent  over  a  pair  of  shawls,  a  white  one  for  her, 
and  a  black  one  with  palm-leaves  for  her  mother,  and  a  pair  of 
red  scarfs,  as  winter  wrappers,  for  old  Mr.  Sedley  and  Geoi^e, 
The  shawls  were  worth  fifty  guineas  apiece  at  tJie  ver}*  least, 
as  Mrs.  Sedley  knew.    She  wore  hers  in  state  at  church  at 
Brompton,  and  was  congratulated  by  her  female  friends  upon 
the  splendid  acquisition.    Emmy's,  too,  became  prettily'  her 
modest  black  gown.      What  a  pity  it  is  she  won't  think  of 
him,"  Mrs.  Sedley  remarked  to  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  to  all  her 
friends  of  Brompton.      Jos  never  sent  us  such  presents,  I  am 
sure,  and  grudges  us  everything.    It  is  evident  that  the  Major 
is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  witli  her :  and  yet,  whenever  I  so 
much  as  hint  it,  she  turns       and  begins  to  cry,  and  goes  and 
sits  up  stairs  with  her  miniature.    I'm  sick  of  that  miniature. 
I  wish  we  had  never  seen  those  odious  purse-proud  Osbomes." 

Amidst  such  humble  scenes  and  associates  Greorge's  early 
youth  was  passed,  and  the  boy  grew  up  delicate,  sensitive,  im- 
perious, woman-bi*ed  —  domineering  the  gentle  mother  whom 
he  loved  with  passionate  affection.  He  ruled  all  the  rest  of 
the  little  world  round  about  him.  As  he  grew,  the  elders  were 
amazed  at  his  haught}'  manner  and  his  constant  likeness  to  his 
father.  He  asked  questions  about  ever3'thing,  as  inquiring 
youth  will  do.  The  profundity  of  his  remarks  and  interroga- 
tories astonished  his  old  grandfather,  who  perfectly  bored  the 
club  at  the  tavern  with  stories  about  the  little  lad's  leai*ning  and 
genius.  He  suffered  his  grandmother  with  a  good-humored 
indifference.  The  small  circle  round  about  him  believed  that 
the  equal  of  the  boy  did  not  exist  upon  the  earth.  Georgy  in- 
herited his  father's  pride,  and  perhaps  thought  they  were  not 
wrong. 
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When  he  grew  to  be  about  six  years  old,  Dobbin  began  to 
write  to  him  very  much.  The  Major  wanted  to  hear  that  Georgy 
was  going  to  a  school,  and  hoped  he  would  acquit  himself  with 
credit  there:  or  would  he  have  a  good  tutor  at  home?  it  was 
time  that  he  should  begin  to  learn  ;  and  his  godfather  and  guar- 
dian hinted  that  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  defray  the  chai-ges 
of  the  boy*s  education,  which  would  fall  heavily  upon  his 
mother's  straitened  income.  The  Major,  in  a  word,  was  always 
thinking  about  Amelia  and  her  little  boy,  and  b}-  orders  to 
his  agents  kept  the  latter  provided  with  picture-books, 
paint-boxes,  desks,  and  all  conceivable  implements  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction.  Three  days  before  George's  sixth  buth- 
day  a  gentleman  in  a  gig,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  drove  up 
to  Mrs.  Sedley's  house,  and  asked  to  see  Master  George  Os- 
borne :  it  was  Mr.  Woolsey,  military  tailor,  of  Conduit  Street, 
who  came  at  the  Major's  order  to  measure  the  young  gentleman 
for  a  suit  of  clothes.  He  had  had  the  honor  of  making  for  the 
Captain,  the  young  gentleman's  father. 

Sometimes,  too,  and  by  the  Major's  desire  no  doubt,  his 
sisters,  the  Misses  Dobbin,  would  call  in  the  family  carnage 
to  take  Amelia  and  the  little  boy  a  drive  if  they  were  so  inclined. 
The  patronage  and  kindness  of  these  ladies  was  very  uncom- 
fortable to  Amelia,  but  she  bore  it  meekly  enough,  for  her  nature 
was  to  yield  ;  and,  besides,  the  carriage  and  its  splendors  gave 
little  Georg3*  immense  pleasure.  The  ladies  begged  occasionally 
that  the  child  might  pass  a  day  with  them,  and  he  was  always 
glad  to  go  to  that  fine  garden-house  at  Denmark  Hill,  where 
they  lived,  and  where  there  were  such  fine  grapes  in  the  hot- 
house and  peaches  on  the  walls. 

One  da3^  they  kindly  came  over  to  Amelia  with  news  which 
they  were  sure  would  delight  her  —  something  very  interesting 
about  their  dear  William. 

"What  was  it:  was  he  coming  home?"  she  asked  with 
pleasure  beaming  in  her  eyes. 

*'Oh,  no  —  not  the  least  —  but  they  had  yery  good  reason 
to  believe  that  dear  William  was  about  to  be  married  —  and  to 
a  relation  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  Amelia's  —  to  Miss  Glorvina 
CDowd,  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd's  sister,  who  had  gone  out  to  join 
Lady  O'Dowd  at  Madras  —  a  very  beautiful  and  accomplished 
girl,  everybody  said." 

Amelia  said  "  Oh ! "  Amelia  was  very  lyen/  happy  indeed. 
But  she  supposed  Glorvina  could  not  be  like  her  old  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  most  kind  —  but  —  but  she  was  very  happy  in- 
deed.   And  by  some  impulse,  of  which  I  cannot  explain  the 
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meaning,  she  tx)ok  George  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  with 
an  extraordinar}'  tenderness.  Her  eyes  were  quite  moist 
when  she  put  the  child  down ;  and  she  scarce]}'  spoke  a  word 
during  the  whole  of  the  drive  —  though  she  was  so  very  happy 
indeed. 


CHAFFER  XXXIX. 

A  CTNTCAL  CHAPTER. 

Our  duty  now  takes  us  back  for  a  brief  space  to  some  old 
Hampshire  acquaintances  of  ours,  whose  hopes  respecting  the 
disposal  of  their  rich  kinswoman's  property  were  so  woftilly  dis- 
appointed. Afler  counting  uiK)n  thirt}'  thousand  pounds  from 
his  sister,  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Bute  Crawle}-  to  receive  but 
five ;  out  of  which  sum,  when  he  had  paid  his  own  debts  and 
those  of  Jim,  his  son  at  college,  a  very  small  fragment  remained 
to  portion  off  his  four  plain  daughters.  Mrs.  Bute  never  knew, 
or  at  least  never  acknowledged,  how  far  her  own  t}'rannous 
behavior  had  tended  to  ruin  her  husband.  All  that  woman 
could  do,  she  vowed  and  protested  she  had  done.  Was  it  her 
fault  if  she  did  not  possess  those  sycophantic  arts  which  her 
hypocritical  nephew,  Rtt  Crawley,  practised?  She  wished 
him  all  the  happiness  which  he  merited  out  of  his  ill-gotten 
gains.  At  least  the  money  will  remain  in  the  family,"  she 
said,  charitably.  ^'  Pitt  will  never  spend  it,  my  dear,  that  is 
quite  certain  ;  for  a  greater  miser  does  not  exist  in  England, 
and  he  is  as  odious,  though  in  a  different  wa}',  as  his  s[>end- 
thrifb  brother,  the  abandoned  Rawdon." 

So  Mrs.  Bute,  after  the  first  shock  of  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment, began  to  accommodate  herself  as  best  she  could  to  her 
altered  fortunes,  and  to  save  and  retrench  with  all  her  might. 
She  instructed  her  daughters  how  to  bear  poverty  cheerfully, 
and  invented  a  thousand  notable  methods  to  conceal  or  evade 
it.  She  took  them  about  to  balls  and  public  places  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  praiseworthy  energ}' :  nay,  she  entertained 
her  friends  in  a  hospitable  comfortable  mnnner  at  the  Rector^*, 
and  much  more  frequently  than  before  dear  Miss  Crawley's 
legacy  had  fallen  in.  From  her  outward  bearing  nobody  would 
have  8Up|K)sed  that  the  family  had  been  disappointed  in  their 
expectations :  or  have  guessed  from  her  frequent  appearance 
in  public  how  she  pinched  and  starved  at  home.  Her  girls  had 
more  milliners*  furniture  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 
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They  appeared  perseveringlj'  at  the  Winchester  and  South- 
ampton assemblies ;  tliev  penetrated  to  Cow^  for  the  race- 
balls  and  regatta-gayeties  there ;  and  their  carriage,  with  the 
horses  taken  from  the  plough,  was  at  work  perpetually,  until  it 
began  almost  to  be  believed  that  the  four  sisters  had  had  for- 
tunes left  them  by  their  aunt,  whose  name  the  family  never 
mentioned  in  public  but  with  the  most  tender  gratitude  and 
regard.  I  know  no  sort  of  lying  which  is  more  frequent  in 
Van  it}'  Fair  than  this ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  how  people 
who  |)ractise  it  take  credit  to  themselves  for  their  h^'pocrisy, 
and  fancy  that  they  are  exceedingly  virtuous  and  praiseworthy, 
because  they  are  able  to  deceive  the  world  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  their  means. 

Mrs.  Bute  certainly  thought  herself  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
women  in  England,  and  the  sight  of  her  happy  family  was  an 
edifving  one  to  strangers.  They  were  so  cheerful,  so  loving, 
so  well-educated,  so  simple !  Martlia  painted  flowers  ex- 
quisitel}',  and  furnished  half  the  charity-bazaars  in  the  county. 
Emma  was  a  regular  County  Bulbul,  and  her  verses  in  the 
Hampshire  Telegraph"  were  the  glory  of  its  Poet's  Comer. 
Fanny  and  Matilda  sang  duets  together,  mamma  playing  the 
piano,  and  the  other  two  sisters  sitting  with  their  arms  round 
each  other's  waists,  anrl  listening  affectionately.  Nobody  saw 
the  poor  girls  drumming  at  the  duets  in  private.  No  one  saw 
mamma  tlrilhng  them  rigidly  hour  after  hour.  In  a  word,  Mrs. 
Bute  put  a  good  face  against  fortune,  and  kept  up  appearances 
in  the  most  virtuous  manner. 

Everj'thing  that  a  good  and  respectable  mother  could  do 
Mrs.  Bute  did.  She  got  over  yachting  men  from  Southampton, 
parsons  from  the  Cathedral  Close  at  Winchester,  and  officers 
from  the  barracks  there.  She  tried  to  inveigle  the  3'oung  bar- 
risters at  assizes,  and  encouraged  Jim  to  bring  home  friends 
with  whom  he  went  out  hunting  with  the  H.  H.  What  will  not 
a  mother  do  for  the  benefit  of  her  beloved  ones  ? 

Between  such  a  woman  and  her  brother-in-law,  the  odious 
Baronet  at  the  Hall,  it  is  manifest  that  there  could  be  very  little 
in  common.  The  rupture  between  Bute  and  his  brother  Sir  Pitt 
was  complete  ;  indeed,  between  Sir  Pitt  and  the  whole  county, 
to  which  the  old  man  was  a  scandal.  His  dislike  for  respectable 
society  increased  with  age,  and  the  lodge-gates  had  not  opened 
to  a  gentleman's  carriage-wheels  since  Pitt  and  Lady  Jane 
came  to  pay  their  visit  of  duty  after  their  marriage. 

That  was  an  awful  and  unfortunate  visit,  never  to  be  thought 
of  by  the  family  witliout  horror.    Pitt  begged  his  wife,  with  a 
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ghastly  countenance,  never  to  speak  of  it;  and  it  was  onlj 
through  Mrs.  Bute  herself,  who  still  knew  everything  which 
took  place  at  the  Hall, » that  the  circumstances  of  Sir  I^itt's 
reception  of  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  were  ever  known 
at  all. 

As  they  drove  up  the  avenue  of  the  park  in  their  neat  and 
well-appointed  carriage,  Pitt  remarked  with  dismay  and  wrath 
great  gaps  among  the  trees  —  his  trees,  —  which  the  old  Baronet 
was  felling  entirelj*  without  hcense.  The  park  wore  an  aspect 
of  utter  dreariness  and  ruin.  The  drives  were  ill  kept,  and  the 
neat  carriage  splashed  and  floundered  in  muddy  pools  along 
the  road.  The  great  sweep  in  fVont  of  the  terrace  and  entrance 
stair  was  black  and  covered  with  mosses  ;  the  once  trim  flower- 
beds rank  and  weedy.  Shutters  were  up  aUmg  almost  the  whole 
line  of  the  house  ;  the  great  hall-door  was  unbarred  after  much 
ringing  of  the  l>ell ;  an  individual  in  ribbons  was  seen  flitting 
up  the  black  oak  stair,  as  Horrocks  at  length  admitted  the  heir 
of  Queen's  Crawley  and  his  bride  into  the  halls  of  their  fathers. 
He  led  the  way  into  Sir  Pitt's  "  Library,"  as  it  was  called,  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  growing  stronger  as  Pitt  and  Lady  Jane  ap- 
proached that  apartment.  Sir  Pitt  ain't  very  well,"  Horrocks 
rcmarke<l  apologetically,  and  hinted  that  his  master  was  aflBicted 
with  lumbago. 

The  library  looked  out  on  the  front  walk  and  park.  Sir 
Pitt  had  opened  one  of  the  windows,  and  was  bawling  out  thence 
to  the  postilion  and  Pitt's  servant,  who  seemed  to  be  about  to 
take  the  baggage  down. 

Don't  move  none  of  them  trunks,"  he  cried,  pointing  with 
a  pipe  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It's  only  a  morning  visit. 
Tucker,  you  fool.  Lor,  what  cracks  that  off  hoss  has  in  his 
heels !  Ain't  there  no  one  at  the  King's  Head  to  nib  'em'  a 
little?  How  do,  Pitt?  How  do,  my  dear?  Come  to  see  the 
old  man,  hay?  'Gad  —  you've  a  pretty  face,  too.  You  ain't 
like  that  old  horse-godmother,  ^our  mother.  Come  and  give 
old  Pitt  a  kiss,  like  a  good  little  gal." 

The  embrace  disconcerted  the  daughter-in-law  somewhat,  as 
the  caresses  of  the  old  gentleman,  unshoin  and  perAimed  with 
tobacco,  might  well  do.  But  she  remembered  that  her  brother 
Southdown  had  mustachios,  and  smoked  cigars,  and  submitted 
to  the  Baronet  with  a  tolerable  grace. 

Pitt  has  got  vat,"  said  the  Baronet,  after  this  mark  of 
affection.  Does  he  read  ee  very  long  zermons,  my  dear? 
Hundredth  Psalm,  Evening  Hymn,  hay  Pitt?  Go  and  get  a 
glass  of  malmsey  and  a  cake  for  my  Lady  Jane,  Horrocks,  you 
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great  big  booby,  and  don't  stand  stearing  there  like  a  fat  pig. 
I  won't  ask  you  to  stop,  my  dear ;  you'll  find  it  too  stoopid, 
and  so  should  I  too  along  a  Pitt.  Tm  an  old  man  now,  and 
like  my  own  ways,  and  my  pipe  and  backgammon  of  a  night." 

I  can  play  at  backgammon,  sir,"  said  La<ly  Jane,  laughing. 
"  I  used  to  play  with  Papa,  and  Miss  Crawley,  didn't  I,  Mr. 
Crawley?" 

Lady  Jane  can  pla^'i  sir,  at  the  game  to  which  3'ou  state 
that  you  are  so  partial,"  Pitt  said,  haughtily. 

^•^  But  she  wawn't  stop  for  all  that.  Naw,  naw,  goo  back  to 
Mudbury  and  give  Mrs.  Rincer  a  benefit :  or  <lrive  down  to  the 
Rectory,  and  ask  Buty  for  a  dinner.  He'll  be  charmed  to  see 
you,  you  know  ;  he's  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  gettin  the  old 
woman's  mone}'.  Ha,  ha !  Some  of  it  will  do  to  patch  up  the 
Hall  when  I'm  gone." 

I  perceive,  sir,"  said  Pitt,  with  a  heightened  voice,  that 
your  people  will  cut  down  the  timber." 

Yees,  yees,  veiy-  fine  weather,  and  seasonable  for  the  time 
of  3ear,"  Sir  Pitt  answered,  who  had  suddenly  grown  deaf. 
**•  But  Pm  gittin  old,  Pitt,  now.  Law  bless  you,  you  ain't  far 
from  fifty  yourself.  But  he  wears  well,  my  pretty  Lady  Jane, 
don't  he?  It's  all  godliness,  sobriety,  and  a  moral  life.  Look 
at  me,  I'm  not  very  fur  from  fowr-score  —  he,  he ;  "  and  he 
laughed,  and  took  snuff,  and  leered  at  her  and  pinched  her 
hand. 

Pitt  once  more  brought  the  conversation  back  to  the  timber : 
but  the  Banmet  was  deaf  again  in  an  instant. 

I'm  gittin  veiy  old,  and  have  been  cruel  bad  this  year 
with  the  lumbago.  I  shan't  be  here  now  for  long;  but  I'm 
gla<l  ee've  come,  daughter-in-law.  I  like  your  face.  Lady 
Jane :  it's  got  none  of  the  damned  high-boned  Binkie  look  in 
it;  and  I'll  give  ee  something  pretty,  my  dear,  to  go  to  Court 
in."  And  he  shuflaed  across  the  room  to  a  cupl>oard,  from 
which  he  took  a  little  old  case  (*ontaining  jewels  of  some  value. 
**Take  that,"  said  he,  my  dear;  it  belonged  to  my  mother, 
and  aflerwards  to  the  first  Lady  Binkie.  Pretty  pearls  —  never 
gave  'em  the  ironmonger's  daughter.  No,  no.  Take  'em  and 
put  'em  up  quick,"  said  he,  thrusting  the  case  into  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  clapping  the  door  of  the  cabinet  to,  as  Horrocks 
entered  with  a  salver  and  refreshments. 

''What  have  3*ou  a  been  and  given  Rtt's  wife?"  said  the 
individual  in  ribbons,  when  Pitt  and  Lady  Jane  had  taken 
leave  of  the  old  gentleman.  It  was  Miss  Horrocks,  the 
butler's  daughter  —  the  cause  of  the  scandal  throughout  the 
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county,  —  the  lad}'  who  reigned  now  almost  supreme  at 
Queen's  Crawley. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  those  Ribbons  had  been  marked 
with  dismay  by  the  county  and  family.  The  Ribbons  opened 
an  account  at  the  Mudbury  Branch  Savings  Bank  ;  the  Ribbons 
drove  to  Church,  monoix>Iizing  the  pony-chaise,  which  was  for 
the  use  of  the  servants  at  the  Hall.  The  domestics  were  dis- 
missed at  her  pleasure.  The  Scotch  gardener,  who  still  lingered 
on  the  premises,  taking  a  pride  in  his  walls  and  hothouses,  and 
indeed  making  a  pretty  good  livelihood  by  the  garden,  which 
he  farmed,  and  of  which  he  sold  the  produc*e  at  Southampton, 
found  the  Ribbons  eating  peaches  on  a  sunshin}*  morning  at 
the  south-wall,  and  had  his  ears  boxed  when  he  remonstrated 
about  this  attack  on  his  property.  lie  and  his  Scotch  wife  and 
his  Scotch  children,  the  only  respectable  inhabitants  of  Queen's 
Crawley,  were  forced  to  migrate,  with  their  goods  and  their 
chattels,  and  left  the  stately  comfortable  gardens  to  go  to  waste, 
and  the  flower-beds  to  run  to  seed.  Poor  Lady  Crawley's  rose- 
garden  became  the  dreariest  wilderness.  Only  two  or  three 
domestics  shuddei-eil  in  the  bleak  old  servants'  hall.  The 
stables  and  offices  were  vacant,  and  shut  up,  and  half  ruined. 
Sir  Pitt  lived  in  private,  and  boozed  nightly  with  Horrocks,  his 
butler  or  house-steward  (as  he  now  began  to  be  called ) ,  and 
the  abandoned  Ribbons.  The  times  were  very  much  changed 
since  the  period  when  she  drove  to  Mudbury  in  the  spring-cart, 
and  called  the  small  tradesmen  Sir."  It  may  liave  been 
shame,  or  it  may  have  l)een  dislike  of  his  neighbors,  but  the 
old  Cynic  of  Queen's  Crawley  hardly  issued  fix>m  his  park- 
gates  at  all  now.  He  quari*elled  with  his  agents,  and  screwed 
his  tenants  by  letter.  His  days  were  passed  in  conducting  his 
own  correspondence  ;  the  lawyers  and  farm-bailifls  who  had  to 
do  business  with  him,  could  not  reach  him  but  through  the  Rib- 
bons, who  received  them  at  the  door  of  the  housekeeper's  i-oom, 
which  commanded  the  back  entrance  by  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted ;  and  so  the  Baronet's  daily  |>eri>lexities  increased,  and 
his  embarrassments  multiplied  round  him. 

The  horror  of  Pitt  Crawley  ma,y  be  imagined,  as  these  reports 
of  his  father's  dotage  reached  the  most  exemplary  and  correct 
of  gentlemen.  He  trembled  daily  lest  he  should  hear  that  the 
Ribbons  was  proclaimed  his  second  legal  mother-in-law.  After 
that  first  and  last  visit,  his  father's  name  was  never  mentioned 
in  Pitt's  polite  and  genteel  establishment  It  was  the  skeleton 
in  his  house,  and  all  the  family  walked  by  it  in  terror  and 
silenc^e.    The  Countess  Southdown  kept  on  dropping  per  coach 
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at  the  lodge-gate  the  most  exciting  tracts,  tracts  which  ought 
to  frighten  the  hair  off  your  head.  Mrs.  Bute  at  the  Parson- 
age nightly  looked  out  to  see  if  the  sky  was  red  over  the  elms 
behind  which  the  Hall  stood,  and  the  mansion  was  on  fire.  Sir 
G.  Wapshot  and  Sir  H.  Fuddlestone,  old  friends  of  the  house, 
wouldn't  sit  on  the  bench  with  Sir  Pitt  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  cut  him  dead  in  the  High-street  of  Southampton,  wliere  the 
reprobate  stood  offering  his  dirty  old  hands  to  them.  Nothing 
had  any  effect  upon  him ;  he  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  burst  out  laughing,  as  he  scrambled  into  his  carriage  and 
four^  he  used  to  burst  out  laughing  at  Lady  Southdown's  tracts ; 
and  he  laughed  at  his  sons,  and  at  the  world,  and  at  the  Rib- 
bons when  she  was  angry,  wliich  was  not  seldom. 

Miss  Uorroeks  was  installed  as  housekeeper  at  Queen's 
Crawley,  and  ruled  all  the  domestics  there  with  great  majesty 
and  rigor.  All  the  servants  were  instructed  to  address  her  as 
Mum,"  or  Madam"  —  and  there  was  one  little  maid,  on 
her  promotion,  who  persisted  in  calling  her  My  Lady,"  with- 
out any  rebuke  on  the  part  of  the  housekeeper.  There  has 
been  better  ladies,  and  there  has  been  worser,  Hester,"  was 
Miss  Horrocks'  reply  to  this  compliment  of  her  inferior:  so 
she  ruled,  having  supreme  power  over  all  except  her  father, 
whom,  however,  she  treated  with  considerable  haughtiness, 
warning  him  not  to  be  too  familiar  in  his  behavior  to  one  as 
was  to  be  a  Baronet's  lady."  Indeed,  she  rehearsed  that 
exalted  part  in  life  with  great  satisfaction  to  herself,  and  to  the 
amusement  of  old  Sir  Pitt,  who  chuckled  at  her  airs  and  graces, 
and  would  laugh  by  the  hour  together  at  her  assumptions  of 
dignity-  and  imitations  of  genteel  life.  He  swore  it  was  as  good 
as  a  play  to  see  her  in  the  character  of  a  fine  dame,  and  he 
made  her  put  on  one  of  the  first  Lady  Cmwley's  court-dresses, 
swearing  (entirel}*  to  Miss  Horrocks'  own  conouiTcnce,)  that 
the  dress  became  her  prodigiously,  and  threatening  to  drive 
her  off  that  ver>^  instant  to  Court  in  a  coach-and-four.  She 
had  the  ransacking  of  the  wardrobes  of  the  two  defunct  ladies, 
and  cut  and  hacked  their  posthumous  finery  so  as  to  suit  her 
own  tastes  and  figure.  And  she  would  have  liked  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  jewels  and  trinkets  too ;  but  the  old  Baronet 
had  locked  them  away  in  his  private  cabinet,  nor  could  she 
coax  or  wheedle  him  out  of  the  ke3's.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that 
some  time  &fteT  she  led  Queen's  Crawky  a  cop3  -book  belonging 
to  this  lady  was  discovered,  which  showed  that  she  had  taken 
great  pains  in  private  to  learn  the  art  of  wiiting  in  general,  and 
especially  of  writing  her  own  name  as  Lady  Crawley,  Lady 
Betsy  Horrocks,  Lady  £lizabeth  Crawley,  &c. 
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Though  the  good  people  of  the  Parsonage  never  went  to  the 
Hall,  and  shunned  the  horrid  old  dotard  its  owner,  yet  they 
kept  a  strict  knowledge  of  all  that  happened  there,  and  were 
looking  out  every  day  for  the  catastrophe  for  which  Miss  Hor- 
ix)cks  was  also  eager.  But  Fate  intervened  enviouslj*,  and 
prevented  her  from  receiving  the  reward  due  to  such  immacu- 
late love  and  virtue. 

One  day  the  Baronet  surprised  her  ladyship,"  as  he  jocu- 
larly called  her,  seated  at  tliat  old  and  tuneless  piano  in  the 
drawing-room,  which  had  scarcely  been  touched  since  Becky 
Sharp  played  quadrilles  upon  it  —  seated  at  the  piano  wit^  the 
utmost  gravity,  and  squalling  to  the  best  of  her  power  in  imi- 
tation of  the  music  which  she  had  sometimes  heard.  The 
little  kitchen-maid  on  her  pronlotion  was  standing  at  her  mis- 
tress's side,  quite  delighted  during  the  operation,  and  wagging 
her  head  up  and  down,  and  crying,  Lor,  Mum,  'tis  bittiful,"  — 
just  like  a  genteel  sycophant  in  a  real  drawing-room. 

This  incident  made  the  old  Baronet  roar  with  laughter,  as 
usual.  He  narrated  the  circumstance  a  dozen  times  to  Hor- 
rocks  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  greatly  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  Miss  Horrocks.  He  thrummed  on  the  table  as  if  it 
had  been  a  musical  instniment,  and  squalled  in  imitation  of 
her  manner  of  singing.  He  vowed  that  such  a  beautiful  voice 
ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  declared  she  ought  to  have  singing- 
masters,  in  which  proposals  she  saw  nothing  ridiculous.  He 
was  in  great  spirits  that  night ;  and  drank  with  his  friend  and 
butler  an  extraordinary  quantit}*  of  rum-and- water —  at  a  very 
late  hour  the  faithful  friend  and  domestic  conducted  his  master 
to  his  bed-i-oom. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  there  was  a  great  hurrj*  and  bustle 
in  the  house.  Lights  went  about  from  window  to  window  in 
the  lonely  desolate  old  Hall,  whereof  but  two  or  three  rooms 
were  ordinarily  occupied  b}-  its  owner.  Presentl}*,  a  boy  on  a 
pony  went  galloping  off  to  Mudbury,  to  the  doctor's  house 
there.  And  in  another  hour  {by  which  fact  we  ascertain  how 
carefully  the  excellent  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  had  always  kept  up 
an  understanding  with  the  great  house),  that  lady  in  her  clogs 
and  calash,  the  Reverend  Bute  Crawley,  and  James  Crawle}', 
her  son,  had  walked  over  from  the  Rectory  thmugh  the  park, 
and  had  entered  the  mansion  by  the  open  hall-door. 

They  passed  through  the  hall  and  the  small  oak  parlor,  on 
the  table  of  which  stood  the  three  tumblers  and  the  empty  rum- 
bottle  which  had  served  for  Sir  Pitt's  carouse,  and  through 
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that  apartment  into  Sir  Pitf s  study,  where  thej  found  Miss 
Horrocks,  of  the  guilty  ribbons,  witli  a  wild  air,  trying  at  the 
presses  and  escritoires  with  a  bunch  of  keys.  Slie  droi)ped 
them  with  a  scream  of  terror,  as  little  Mrs.  Bute's  eyes  flashed 
out  at  her  from  under  her  black  calash. 

^'Look  at  that,  James  and  Mr.  Crawle}',"  cried  Mrs.  Bute, 
pointing  at  the  scared  figure  of  the  black-eyed,  guilty  wench. 

''He  gave  'em  me  ;  he  gave  'em  me  ! "  she  cned. 

*'  Gave  them  you,  you  abandoned  creature !  "  screamed  Mrs. 
Bute.  "  Bear  witness,  Mr.  Crawley,  we  found  this  good-for- 
nothing  woman  in  the  act  of  stealing  your  brother's  property ; 
and  she  will  be  hanged,  as  I  alwajs  said  she  would." 

Betsy  Horrocks,  quite  daunted,  flung  hei'self  down  on  her 
knees,  bursting  into  tears.  But  those  who  know  a  reallj-  good 
woman  are  aware  that  she  is  not  in  a  hurr}'  to  foi^ve,  and 
that  the  humiliation  of  an  enemy  is  a  triumph  to  her  soul. 

'*  Ring  the  bell,  James,"  Mrs.  Bute  said.  "  Go  on  ringing 
it  till  the  people  come."  The  three  or  four  domestics  resident  in 
the  deserted  old  house  came  present!}'  at  that  jangling  and  con- 
tinued summons. 

"  Put  that  woman  in  the  strong-room,"  she  said.  We 
caught  her  in  the  act  of  robbing  Sir  Pitt.  Mr.  Crawley,  you'll 
make  out  her  committal  —  and,  Beddoes,  you'll  drive  her  over 
in  the  spring-cart,  in  the  morning,  to  Southampton  Gaol." 

Mv  dear,"  interposed  the  Magistrate  and  Rector  —  she's 
only  — *" 

''Are  there  no  handcuffs?"  Mrs.  Bute  continued,  stamping 
in  her  clc^s.  "  There  used  to  be  handcufis.  Where's  the 
creature's  abominable  father?" 

"  He  did  give  'em  me,"  still  cried  poor  Betsj- ;  "  didn't  he, 
Hester?  You  saw  Sir  Pitt  —  you  know  you  did  — give  'em  me, 
ever  so  long  ago  —  the  da}'  after  Mudbury  fair:  not  that  I 
want  'em.  Take  'em  if  you  think  they  ain't  mine."  And  here 
the  unhappy  wretch  pulled  out  IVom  her  pocket  a  lai^e  pair  of 
paste  sh6e-buckles  which  had  excited  her  admiration,  and 
which  she  had  just  appropriated  out  of  one  of  the  book-cases 
in  the  study,  where  they  had  lain. 

"  Law,  Befey,  how  could  you  go  for  to  tell  such  a  wicked 
story ! "  said  Hester,  the  little  kitchen-maid  late  on  her  pro- 
motion —  "  and  to  Madame  Crawley,  so  good  and  kind,  and 
his  Rev'rince  (with  a  curtsy)  and  you  may  search  all  my  boxes. 
Mum,  I'm  sure,  and  here's  my  keys  as  I'm  an  honest  girl 
though  of  pore  parents  and  workhouse  brod  —  and  if  you  find 
so  much  as  a  beggarly  bit  of  lace  or  a  silk  stocking  out  of  all 
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the  gownds  as  you^ve  had  the  picking  of  may  I  never  go  to 
church  agin." 

Give  up  your  keys,  you  hardened  hussy,"  hissed  out  the 
virtuous  little  lady  in  tlie  calash. 

''And  hero's  a  candle,  Mum,  and  if  you  please,  Mum,  I  can 
show  you  her  room.  Mum,  and  the  press  in  the  housekeejier's 
room.  Mum,  where  she  keeps  heaps  and  heaps  of  things,  Mum," 
cried  out  the  eager  little  Hester  with  a  profusion  of  curtsies. 

"'  Hold  your  tongue,  if  you  please.  I  know  the  room  which 
the  creature  occupies  perfectly  well.  Mrs.  Brown,  have  the 
goodness  to  clonic  with  me,  and  Beddoes,  don't  you  lose  siglit 
of  that  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Bute,  seizing  the  candle.  —  ''  Mr. 
Crawley,  you  had  better  go  up  stairs,  and  see  that  they  are 
not  murdering  your  unfortunate  brother  "  —  and  the  calash,  es- 
corted by  Mrs.  Brown,  walked  away  to  the  apartment  which,  as 
she  said  truly,  she  knew  perfectly  well. 

Bute  went  up  stairs,  and  found  the  Doctor  from  Mudburj% 
with  the  fnghtened  Horrocks  over  his  master  in  a  chair.  They 
were  trj  ing  to  bleed  Sir  I*itt  Crawle}'. 

With  the  early  morning  an  express  was  sent  off  to  Mr.  Pitt 
Crawley  b}'  the  Rector's  lady,  who  assumed  the  command  of 
everything,  and  had  watched  the  old  Baronet  through  the 
night.  He  had  been  brought  back  to  a  sort  of  life ;  he  could 
not  sj>eak,  but  seemed  to  recognize  ixfople.  Mrs.  Bute  kept 
resolutely  by  his  bed-side.  She  never  seemed  to  want  to  sleep, 
that  little  woman,  and  did  not  close  her  fieiy  black  eyes  once, 
though  the  Doctor  snored  in  the  arm-chair.  Horrocks  made 
some  wild  efforts  to  assert  his  authority  and  assist  his  mas- 
ter :  but  Mrs.  Bute  called  him  a  tipsy  old  wretch,  and  bade 
him  never  show  his  face  again  in  that  house,  or  he  should  be 
transported  like  his  abominable  daughter. 

Teriified  by  her  manner,  he  slunk  down  to  the  oak  parlor 
where  Mr.  James  was,  who,  having  tried  the  bottle  standing 
there  and  found  no  liquor  in  it,  ordered  Mr.  HoiTocks  to  get 
another  bottle  of  rum,  which  he  fetched,  with  clean  glasses, 
and  to  which  the  Rector  and  his  son  sat  down :  ordering  Hoi*- 
rocks  to  put  down  the  keys  at  that  instant  and  never  to  show 
his  face  again. 

Cowed  by  this  behavior  Horrocks  gave  up  the  kej's :  and 
he  and  his  daughter  slunk  off  silently  through  the  night,  and 
gave  up  possession  of  the  house  of  Queen's  Crawley. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

IN  WHICH  BECKT  IS  RECOGNIZED  BT  THE  PAHILT. 

The  heir  of  Crawley  arrived  at  home  in  due  time,  after  this 
catastrophe,  and  henceforth  may  be  said  to  have  reigned  in 
Queen's  Crawley.  For  though  the  old  Baronet  survivecl  many 
months,  he  never  recovered  the  use  of  his  intellect  or  his  speech 
corapletelj-,  and  the  government  of  the  estate  devolved  u|x>n  his 
elder  son.  In  a  sti-ange  condition  Pitt  found  it.  Sir  Pitt  was 
always  buying  and  mortgaging ;  he  had  twenty  men  of  busi- 
ness, and  quarrels  with  each ;  quarrels  with  all  his  tenants,  and 
lawsuits  with  them ;  lawsuits  with  the  lawyers ;  lawsuits  with 
the  Mining  and  Dock  Companies  in  which  he  was  proprietor ; 
and  with  every  person  with  whom  he  had  business.  To  un- 
ravel these  difficulties,  and  to  set  the  estate  clear,  was  a  task 
worthy  of  the  orderly'  and  persevering  diplomatist  of  Pumper- 
nickel :  and  he  set  himself  to  work  with  prodigious  assiduity. 
His  whole  family,  of  course,  was  transported  to  Queen's  Craw- 
ley, whither  Lady  Southdown,  of  course,  came  too;  and  she 
set  about  converting  the  parish  under  the  Rector's  nose,  and 
brought  down  her  irregular  clergy  to  the  dismay  of  the  angry 
Mrs.  Bute.  Sir  Pitt  had  concluded  no  bargain  for  the  sale  of 
the  living  of  Queen's  Crawley  ;  when  it  should  drop,  her  Lady- 
ship proposed  to  take  the  patronage  into  her  own  hands,  and 
present  a  young  prot^g^  to  the  Rectoiy- ;  on  which  subject  the 
diplomatic  Pitt  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Bute's  intentions  with  regard  to  Miss  Betsy  Horrocks 
were  not  carried  into  effect :  ami  she  paid  no  visit  to  South- 
ampton Gaol.  She  and  her  father  left  the  Hall,  when  the  latter 
took  possession  of  the  Crawley  Arms  in  the  village,  of  which 
he  had  got  a  lease  from  Sir  Pitt.  The  ex-butler  had  obtained 
a  small  freehold  there  likewise,  which  gave  him  a  vote  for  the 
borough.  The  Rector  had  another  of  these  votes,  and  these 
and  four  others  formed  the  representative  body  which  returaed 
the  two  members  for  Queen's  Crawley. 

There  was  a  show  of  courtes}'  kept  up  between  the  Rector}' 
and  the  Hall  ladies,  between  the  younger  ones  at  least,  for 
Mrs.  Bute  and  Lady  Southdown  never  could  meet  without  bat- 
tles, and  gradually  ceased  seeing  each  other.  Her  Ladjship 
kept  her  room  when  the  ladies  tVom  the  Rectory  visited  their 
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cousins  the  Hall.  Perhaps  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  very  much  dis- 
pleased at  these  occasional  absences  of  liis  mamma-in-law.  He 
believed  the  Binkie  family  to  be  the  greatest  and  wisest,  and 
most^ interesting  in  the  world,  and  her  Ladyship  and  his  aunt 
had  long  held  ascendenc}'  over  him  ;  but  sometimes  he  felt  that 
she  commanded  him  too  much.  To  be  considered  3'oung  was 
complimentaiy  doubtless  ;  but  at  six-and-forty  to  be  treated  as 
a  boy  was  sometimes  mortifying.  Lady  Jane  3'ielded  up  every- 
thing, however,  to  her  mother.  She  was  only  fond  of  her  chil- 
dren in  private ;  and  it  was  lucky  for  her  that  Lady  Southdown*s 
multifarious  business^  her  conferences  with  ministers,  and  her 
correspondence  with  all  the  missionaries  of  AfHca,  Asia,  and 
Australasia,  &c. ,  occupied  the  venerable  Countess  a  great  deal, 
so  that  she  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  her  granddaughter, 
the  little  Matilda,  and  her  grandson.  Master  Pitt  Crawley. 
The  latter  was  a  feeble  child :  and  it  was  only  by  prodigious 
quantities  of  calomel  that  Lady  Southdown  was  able  to  keep 
him  in  Hfe  at  all. 

As  for  Sir  Pitt  he  retired  into  those  very  apartments  where 
Lady  Crawley  had  been  previously  extinguished,  and  here  was 
tended  by  Miss  Hester,  the  girl  upon  her  promotion,  with  con- 
stant care  and  assiduity.  What  love,  what  fidelity,  what  con- 
stancy is  there  equal  to  that  of  a  nurse  with  good  wages  ?  They 
smooth  pillows:  and  make  arrowroot:  the}'  get  up  at  nights: 
they  bear  complaints  and  querulousness :  they  see  the  sun  shin- 
ing out  of  doors  and  don't  want  to  go  abroad :  they  sleep  on 
arm-chairs,  and  eat  their  meals  in  solitude  :  they  pass  long,  long 
evenings  doing  nothing,  watching  the  embers,  and  the  patient's 
drink  simmering  in  the  Jug:  they  read  the  weekly  paper  the 
whole  week  through ;  and  Law's  Serious  Call  or  the  Whole 
Dut}^  of  Man  suffices  them  for  literature  for  the  year — and  we 
quarrel  with  them  because,  when  their  relations  come  to  see 
them  once  a  week,  a  little  gin  is  smuggled  in  in  their  linen 
basket.  Ladies,  what  man's  love  is  thei-e  that  would  stand  a 
3'ear's  nursing  of  the  object  of  his  affection  ?  Whereas  a  nurse 
will  stand  by  you  for  ten  pounds  a  quaiter,  and  we  think  her 
too  highly  paid.  At  least  Mr.  Crawley  grumbled  a  good  deal 
about  pacing  half  as  much  to  Miss  Hester  for  her  constant  at- 
tendance upon  the  Baronet  his  father. 

Of  sunshiny  days  this  old  gentleman  was  taken  out  in  a 
chair  on  the  terrace  —  the  very  chair  which  Miss  Crawley  had 
had  at  Brighton,  and  which  had  been  transported  thence  with 
a  number  of  Lad}^  Southdown's  effects  to  Queen's  Crawley. 
Lady  Jane  always  walked  by  the  old  man  ;  and  was  an  evident 
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favorite  with  him.  He  used  to  nod  many  times  to  her  and 
smile  when  she  came  in,  and  utter  inarticulate  deprecatory 
moans  when  she  was  going  awa3%  When  the  door  shut  upon 
her  he  would  cry  and  sob  —  whereuiK>n  Hester's  face  and  man- 
ner, which  was  always  exceedingl}'  bland  and  gentle  while  her 
lady  was  present,  would  change  at  once,  and  she  would  make 
faces  at  him  and  clench  her  fist,  and  scream  out  "  Hold  3'our 
tongue,  3-ou  stoopid  old  fool,"  and  twirl  away  his  chair  from  the 
fire  which  he  loved  to  look  at  —  at  which  he  would  cr}'  more. 
For  this  was  all  that  was  left  after  more  than  seventy  years  of 
cunning  and  struggling,  and  drinking,  and  scheming,  and  sin 
and  selfishness  —  a  whimpering  old  idiot  put  in  and  out  of  bed 
and  cleaned  and  fed  like  a  baby. 

At  last  a  da}'  came  when  the  nurse's  occupation  was  over. 
Early  one  morning,  as  Pitt  Crawley  was  at  his  steward's  and 
bailiff's  books  in  the  study,  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and 
Hester  presented  herself  dropping  a  curtsy,  and  said, 

If  you  please.  Sir  Pitt,  Sir  Pitt  died  this  morning.  Sir  Pitt. 
I  was  a-making  of  his  toast.  Sir  Pitt,  for  his  gruel.  Sir  Pitt, 
which  he  t»ok  every  morning  regular  at  six.  Sir  Pitt,  and  —  I 
thought  I  heart!  a  moan-like,  Sir  Pitt — and — and — and — 
She  dropped  another  curtsy. 

What  was  it  that  made  Pitt's  pale  face  flush  quite  red  ?  Was 
it  because  he  was  Sir  Pitt  at  last,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  [jerhaps  Aiture  honors  in  prospect?  I'll  clear  the  estate 
now  with  tiie  read}'  money,"  he  thought,  and  rapidly  calculated 
its  encumbrances  and  the  improvements  which  he  would  make. 
He  would  not  use  his  annt's  mone}*  previously  lest  Sir  Pitt 
should  recover,  and  his  outlay  be  in  vain. 

All  the  blinds  were  pulled  down  at  the  Hall  and  Rector}' : 
the  church  bell  was  tolled,  and  the  chancel  hung  in  black ;  and 
Bute  Crawley  didn't  go  to  a  coursing  meeting,  but  went  and 
dined  quietly  at  Fuddleston,  where  they  talked  about  his  de- 
ceased brother  and  young  Sir  Pitt  over  their  port.  Miss  Betsy, 
who  was  by  this  time  married  to  a  saddler  at  Mudbury,  cried  a 
good  deal.  The  family  sui^eon  rode  over  and  paid  his  respect- 
ful compliments,  and  inquiries  for  the  health  of  their  ladyships. 
The  death  was  talked  about  at  Mudbuiy  and  at  the  Crawley 
Arms ;  the  landlord  whereof  had  become  reconciled  with  tlie 
Rector  of  late,  who  was  occasionally  known  to  step  into  the 
parlor  and  taste  Mr.  Horrocks'  mild  l>eer. 

Shall  I  write  to  your  brother  —  or  will  you?  "  asked  Lady 
Jane  of  lier  husband,  Sir  Pitt. 
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"  I  will  write,  of  course,"  Sir  Pitt  said,  ''and  invite  him  to 
the  funeral :  it  will  be  but  becoming." 

"  And  — and  —  Mrs.  Rawdon,"  said  Lady  Jane,  timidly. 

''Jane!"  said  Lady  Southdown,  "how  can  you  think  of 
such  a  thing?" 

"Mrs.  Rawdon  must  of  course  be  asked,"  said  Sir  Rtt, 
resolutely. 

"  Not  whilst  /am  in  the  house !  "  said  Lady  Southdown. 

"Your  Ladyship  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  that  I  am  the 
head  of  this  family,"  Sir  Pitt  replied.  "If  you  please,  Lady 
Jane,  you  will  write  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  request- 
ing her  presence  upon  this  melancholy*  occasion." 

"Jane,  I  forbid  you  to  put  pen  to  paper!"  cried  the 
Countess. 

"  I  believe  I  am  the  head  of  this  family,"  Sir  Pitt  repeated  ; 
"  and  however  much  I  may  regret  an}- circumstance  which  may 
lead  to  your  Ladyship  quitting  this  house,  must,  if  you  please, 
continue  to  govern  it  as  I  see  fit." 

Lady  Southdown  rose  up  as  magnificent  as  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  ordered  that  horses  might  be  put  to  her 
carriage.  If  her  son  and  daughter  turned  her  out  of  their 
house,  she  would  hide  her  sorrows  somewhere  in  loneliness, 
and  pray  for  their  conversion  to  better  thoughts. 

"We  don't  turn  3'ou  out  of  our  house.  Mamma,"  said  the 
timid  Lady  Jane  imploringl}'. 

"  You  invite  such  company  to  it  as  no  Christian  lady  should 
meet,  and  I  will  have  m}'  horses  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  write,  Jane,  under  my  dictation,** 
said  Sir  Pitt,  rising,  and  throwing  himself  into  an  attitude  of 
command,  like  the  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in  the  Exhibition, 
"and  begin,  'Queen's  Crawley,  September  14,  1822. — My 
dear  brother  —  * " 

Hearing  these  decisive  and  terrible  words,  Lady  Macbetii, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  a  sign  of  weakness  or  vacillation  on 
the  part  of  her  son-in-law,  rose,  and  with  a  scared  look,  left 
the  library.  Lady  Jane  looked  up  to  her  husband  as  if  she 
would  fain  follow  and  soothe  her  mamma :  but  Pitt  forbade  his 
wife  to  move. 

"  She  won't  go  away,"  he  said.  "  She  has  let  her  house  at 
Brighton,  and  has  spent  her  last  half-year's  dividends.  A 
Countess  living  at  an  inn  is  a  ruined  woman.  I  have  been 
waiting  long  for  an  opportunity  to  take  this  —  this  decisive 
step,  my  love ;  for,  as  you  must  perceive,  it  is  impossible  that 
there  should  be  two  chiefs  in  a  family :  and  now,  if  you  please, 
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we  will  resume  the  dictation.  '  My  dear  brother,  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  which  it  is  my  duty  to  convey  to  my  family 
must  have  been  long  anticipated  by,'  &c. 

In  a  word,  Pitt  ha>'ing  come  to  his  kingdom,  and  having  by 
good  luck,  or  desert  rather,  as  he  considered,  assumed  almost 
all  the  fortune  which  his  other  relatives  had  expected,  was 
determined  to  treat  his  family  kindly  and  respectably,  and 
make  a  house  of  Queen's  Crawley  once  more.  It  pleased  him 
to  think  that  he  should  be  its  chief.  He  proposed  to  use  tlie 
vast  influence  t)iat  his  commanding  talents  and  position  must 
speedily  acquire  for  him  in  the  county  to  get  his  brother  placed 
and  his  cousins  dec*ently  provided  for,  and  perhaps  Jiad  a  little 
sting  of  repentance  as  he  thought  that  he  was  the  pL*opnetor  of 
all  that  they  had  hoped  for.  In  the  course  of  tliree  or  four 
days'  reign  his  bearing  was  changed,  and  his  plans  quite  tixed : 
he  determined  to  rule  justly  and  honestly,  to  depose  Lady 
Southdown,  and  to  be  on  the  friendhest  possible  terms  with  all 
the  relations  of  his  blood. 

So  he  dictated  a  letter  to  his  brother  Rawdon  —  a  solemn 
and  elaborate  letter,  containing  the  profoundest  observations, 
couched  in  the  longest  words,  and  filling  with  wonder  the  simple 
little  secretarj',  who  wrote  under  her  husband's  oixler.  What 
an  orator  this  will  be,"  thought  she,  when  he  enters  the 
House  of  Commons "  (on  which  {>oint,  and  on  the  tyranny  of 
Lady  Southdown,  Pitt  had  sometimes  dropped  hints  to  his  wife 
in  bed) ;  how  wise  and  good,  and  what  a  genius  my  husband 
is !  I  fancied  him  a  little  cold ;  but  how  good,  and  what  a 
genius ! " 

-The  fact  is,  Pitt  Crawley  had  got  every  word  of  the  letter  by 
heart,  and  had  studied  it,  with  diplomatic  secrec>',  deeply  and 
perfectly,  long  before  he  thought  fit  to  communicate  it  to  his 
astonished  wife. 

This  letter,  with  a  huge  black  border  and  seal,  was  accord- 
ingly- despatcthed  by  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  to  his  brother  the  Colonel, 
in  London.  Rawdon  Crawle}'  was  but  half-pleased  at  the 
receipt  of  it.  "  What's  the  use  of  going  down  to  that  stupid 
place?"  thought  he.  ''I  can't  stand  being  alone  with  Pitt 
after  dinner,  and  horses  there  and  back  will  cost  us  twenty 
poimd." 

He  carried  the  letter,  as  he  did  all  difficulties,  to  Becky,  up 
stairs  in  her  bed-room  —  with  her  chocolate,  which  he  always 
made  and  took  to  her  of  a  morning. 

He  put  the  tray  with  the  breakfast  and  the  letter  on  the 
dressing-table,  before  which  Becky  sate  combing  her  j-ellow 
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hair.  She  took  up  the  black-edged  missive,  and  having  read 
it,  she  jumped  up  fix)m  the  chair,  crj  ing  Hurray ! "  and 
waving  the  note  round  her  head. 

Hurra}?"  said  Rawdon,  wondering  at  the  little' figure 
capering  about  in  a  streaming  flannel  dressing-gown,  with 
tawny  locks  dishevelled.  He*d  not  left  us  anyUiing,  Beck)\ 
1  had  my  share  when  1  came  of  age." 

You*ll  never  be  of  age,  you  silly  old  man,"  Becky  replied. 
*^  Run  out  now  to  Madame  Brunoy's,  for  I  must  have  some 
mourning :  and  get  a  crai>e  on  3'our  hat,  and  a  black  waistcoat  — 
I  don't  tliink  you've  got  one ;  order  it  to  be  brought  home  to- 
morrow, so  that  we  may  l)e  able  to  start  on  Thursday." 

You  don't  mean  to  go?"  Rawdon  interposed. 

Of  course  I  mean  to  go.  1  mean  that  Lady  Jane  shall 
present  me  at  Court  next  year.  I  mean  tliat  3'our  brother  shall 
give  you  a  seat  in  Parliament,  you  stupid  old  creature.  1  mean 
that  Lord  Steyne  sball  have  your  vote  and  his,  my  dear,  old, 
silly  man ;  and  that  you  shall  be  an  Irish  Secretar}',  or  a  West 
Indian  Governor :  or  a  Treasurer,  or  a  Consul,  or  some  such 
thing." 

Posting  will  cost  a  doooe  of  a  lot  of  money,"  gniQibled 
Rawdon. 

We  might  take  Southdown's  carriage,  which  ought  to  be 
present  at  the  funeral,  as  he  is  a  relation  of  the  family :  but, 
no  —  I  intend  that  we  shall  go  by  the  coach.  The3''ll  like  it 
better.    It  seems  more  humble  —  " 

Rawdy  goes  of  course?"  the  Colonel  asked. 

No  such  thing ;  why  pay  an  extra  place?  He's  too  big  to 
travel  bodkin  between  you  and  me.  Let  him  stay  here  in  the 
nursery,  and  Briggs  can  make  him  a  black  frock.  Go  you : 
and  do  as  I  bid  you.  And  you  had  best  tell  Sparks,  your  man, 
that  old  Sir  Pitt  is  dead,  and  that  you  will  come  in  for  some- 
thing considerable  when  the  affairs  are  arranged.  He'll  tell 
this  to  Raggles,  who  has  been  pressing  for  money,  and  it  will 
console  [yoor  Raggles."  And  so  Becky  began  sipping  her 
chocolate. 

When  the  faithAil  Lord  Steyne  arrived  in  the  evening,  he 
found  Beck}'  and  her  companion,  who  was  no  other  than  our 
friend  Briggs,  busy  cutting,  ripping,  snipping,  and  tearing  all 
sorts  of  black  stuffs  available  for  the  melancholy  occasion. 

Miss  Briggs  and  I  are  plunged  in  grief  and  despondency 
for  the  death  of  our  Papa,"  Rebecca  said.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
is  dead,  my  lord.  We  ha^'e  been  tearing  our  hair  all  the 
morning,  and  now  we  are  tearing  up  our  old  clothes." 
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'*0h,  Rebecca,  how  can  you  — "  was  all  that  Briggs  could 
saj'  as  she  turned  up  her  eves. 

''Oh,  Rebecca,  how  can  you  — "  echoed  my  Lord.  "So 
that  old  scoundrel's  dead,  is  he?  He  might  have  been  a  Peer 
if  he  had  played  his  cards  better.  Mr.  Pitt  had  very  nearly 
made  him  ;  but  he  ratted  always  at  the  wrong  time.  What  an 
old  Silenus  it  was." 

1  might  have  been  Sllenus's  widow,"  said  Rebecca.  '*  Don't 
you  remember.  Miss  Briggs,  how  you  peeped  in  at  the  door, 
and  saw  old  Sir  Pitt  on  his  knees  to  me  ?  "  Miss  Bnggs,  our 
old  friend,  blushed  very  much  at  this  reminiscence ;  and  was* 
glad  when  Lord  Steyne  ordered  her  to  go  down  stairs  and 
make  him  a  cup  of  tea. 

Briggs  was  the  house-dog  whom  Rebecca  had  provided  as 
guardian  of  her  innocence  and  reputation.  Miss  Crawley  had 
lell  her  a  little  annuity.  She  would  have  been  content  to 
remain  in  the  Cmwley  family  with  Lady  Jane,  who  was  good 
to  her  and  to  everylKxiy  ;  but  Lady  Southdown  dismissed  poor 
Briggs  as  (|uickly  as  decency  |>ermitted ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  (who 
thought  himself  much  injured  by  tlie  uncalle<l-for  generosity  of 
bis  deceased  relative  towards  a  lady  who  had  only  been  Miss 
Crawley's  faithful  retainer  a  score  of  years)  made  no  objection 
to  Uiat  exercise  of  the  dowager's  autliorit3*.  Bowls  and  Firkin 
likewise  received  their  legacies,  and  their  dismissals  ;  and  mar- 
ried and  set  up  a  lodging-house,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  kind. 

Bri^s  tried  to  live  with  her  relations  in  the  country,  but 
found  that  attempt  was  vain  after  the  better  society  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed.  Briggs's  fiiends,  small  tradesmen 
in  a  country'  town,  qu&rrelled  over  Miss  Bnggs's  forty  |>ounds 
a-year,  as  eagerly  and  more  openly  than  Miss  Crawley's  kins- 
folk had  for  that  lady's  inlieritance.  Briggs's  brother,  a  radical 
hatter  and  grocer,  called  his  sister  a  purse-proud  aristocrat, 
because  she  would  not  advance  a  part  of  her  capital  to  stock 
his  shop :  and  she  would  have  done  so  most  likelj',  but  that 
their  sister,  a  dissenting  shoemaker's  lad}',  at  variance  with  Uie 
hatter  and  gi-ocer,  who  went  to  another  chapel,  showed  how 
their  brother  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Briggs  for  a  while.  The  dissenting  shoemaker  wanted 
Miss  Briggs  to  send  his  son  to  college,  and  make  a  gentleman 
of  him.  Between  them  the  two  families  got  a  great  portion 
of  her  private  savings  out  of  her :  and  finally  she  fled  to  Lon- 
don, followe<l  b}-  the  anathemas  of  both,  and  determined  to  seek 
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for  servitude  again  as  infinitely  less  onerous  than  liberty.  And 
advertising  in  tlie  papers  that  a  Gentlewoman  of  agreeable 
manners,  and  acrcustonied  to  the  l)est  society,  was  anxious  to," 
&c.,  she  took  up  her  residence  with  Mr.  Bowls  in  Half  Moon 
Street,  and  waited  the  result  of  the  advertisement. 

So  it  was  tiiat  she  fell  in  with  Rebecca.  Mrs.  Rawdon's  dash- 
ing little  carriage  and  i>onies  was  whirling  down  the  street  one 
day,  just  as  Miss  Briggs,  fatigued,  had  reached  Mr.  Bowls's 
door,  after  a  weary  walk  to  the  Times  Office  in  the  Cit^-,  to 
insert  her  advertisement  for  the  sixth  time.  Rebecca  was 
driving,  and  at  once  recognized  the  gentlewoman  with  agreeable 
manners,  and  being  a  perfectly  good-humored  woman,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  having  a  regaixl  for  Briggs,  she  pulled  up  the 
ponies  at  the  door-steps,  gave  the  reins  to  the  groom,  and  jump- 
ing out,  had  hold  of  both  Briggs's  hands,  before  she  of  the 
agreeable  manners  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  seeing  an 
old  friend. 

Briggs  cned,  and  Beckj'  laughed  a  great  deal,  and  kissed 
the  gentlewoman  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  passage ;  and 
thence  into  Mi*s.  Bowls's  front  parlor,  with  the  red  moreen 
curtains,  and  the  round  looking-glass,  with  the  chained  eagle 
above,  gazing  upon  the  back  of  the  ticket  in  tlie  window  which 
announced    Apartments  to  Let." 

Briggs  told  all  her  histor}'  amidst  those  perfectly  uncalled- 
for  sobs  and  ejaculations  of  wonder  with  which  women  of  her 
soft  nature  salute  an  old  acquaintance,  or  regard  a  rencontre 
in  the  street ;  for  though  people  meet  other  people  every  da}*, 
yet  some  there  are  who  insist  upon  discovering  miracles ;  and 
women,  even  though  the}*  have  disliked  each  other,  begin  to 
cry  when  they  meet,  deploring  and  remembering  the  time  when 
they  last  quaiTclled.  So,  in  a  word,  Brig$:s  told  all  her  history, 
and  Becky  gave  a  narrative  of  her  own  life,  with  her  usual  art- 
lessness  and  candor. 

Mi-s.  Bowls,  late  Firkin,  came  and  listened  grimly  in  the 
passage  to  the  hysterical  sniffling  and  giggling  which  went  on 
in  the  front  parlor.  Becky  had  never  been  a  favorite  of  hers. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  married  couple  in  London  thoy 
had  frequented  their  former  friends  of  the  house  of  Raggles, 
and  did  not  like  the  latter's  account  of  the  Coloners  mennge, 
/wouldn't  trust  him,  Ragg,  my  boy,"  Bowls  remarked:  and 
his  wife,  when  Mrs.  Rawdon  issued  from  the  parlor,  onl}'  sa- 
luted the  lady  with  a  very  sour  curtsy  ;  and  her  fingers  were 
like  so  many  sausages,  cold  and  lifeless,  when  she  held  them 
out  in  deference  to  Mrs.  Rawdon,  who  persisted  in  shaking 
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hands  with  the  retired  ladj'Vmaid.  She  whirled  awa}'  into 
Piccadilly,  nodding  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles  towaixis  Miss 
Briggs,  who  hung  nodding  at  the  window  close  under  the  adver- 
-tisement-card,  and  at  the  next  moment  was  in  the  Park  with  a 
half-dozen  of  dandies  cantering  after  her  carriage. 

When  she  found  how  her  friend  was  situated,  and  how  hav- 
ing a  snug  legacy  from  Miss  Crawle}',  salary  was  no  object  to 
our  gentlewoman,  Becky  instantly  formed  some  benevolent 
little  domestic  plans  concerning  her.  This  was  just  such  a 
companion  as  would  suit  her  establishment,  and  she  invited 
Briggs  to  come  to  dinner  with  her  that  very  evening,  when  she 
should  see  Becky's  dear  little  darling  Rawdon. 

Mrs.  Bowls  cautioned  her  lodger  against  venturing  into  the 
lion's  den,  wherein  you  will  rue  it,  Miss  B.,  mark  my  wortis, 
and  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Bowls."  And  Briggs  promised  to 
be  very  cautious.  The  upshot  of  which  caution  was  that  she 
went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Rawdon  the  next  week,  and  had  lent 
Rawdon  Crawley  six  hundred  pounds  upon  annuity  before  six 
months  were  over. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  WHICH  BECKT  REYISITS  THE  HALLS  OF  HER  ANCESTORS. 

So  the  monrning  being  ready,  and  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  warned 
of  their  arrival,  Colonel  Crawley  and  his  wife  took  a  couple  of 
places  in  the  same  old  Highflyer  coach,  by  which  Rebecca  had 
travelled  in  the  defunct  Baronet's  company,  on  her  first  jour- 
ney into  the  world  some  nine  years  before.  How  well  she 
remembered  the  Inn  Yard,  and  the  ostler  to  whom  she  refused 
money,  and  the  insinuating  Cambridge  lad  who  wrapped  her 
in  his  coat  on  the  journey  I  Rawdon  took  his  place  outside, 
and  would  have  liked  to  drive,  but  his  gnef  forbade  him.  He 
sate  by  the  coachman,  and  talked  about  horses  and  the  road 
the  whole  way ;  and  who  kept  the  inns,  and  who  horsed  the 
coach  by  which  he  had  travelled  so  many  a  time,  when  he  and 
Pitt  were  boys  going  to  Eton.  At  Mudbury  a  carnage  and  a 
pair  of  horses  received  them,  with  a  coachman  in  black.  It's 
the  old  drag,  Rawdon,"  Rebecca  said,  as  they  got  in.  The 
worms  have  eaten  the  cloth  a  good  deal  —  there's  the  stain 
which  Sir  Pitt  —  ha!  I  see  Dawson  the  Ironmonger  has  his 
shutters  up  —  which  Sir  Pitt  made  such  a  noise  about.    It  was 
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a  bottle  of  cherry  brandy  he  broke  which  we  went  to  fetch  for 
your  aunt  from  Southampton.  How  time  flies,  to  be  sure! 
that  can't  be  Polly  Talboys,  that  bouncing  girl  standing  by  her 
mother  at  the  cottage  there.  I  remember  her  a  mangy  little 
urchin  picking  weeds  in  the  garden." 

Fine  gal,"  said  Rawdon,  returning  the  salute  which  the 
cottage  gave  him,  by  two  fingers  applied  to  his  crape  hat-band. 
Becky  ^wed  and  saluted,  and  recognized  people  here  and 
there  graciously.  These  recognitions  were  inexpressibly  pleas- 
ant  to  her.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was  not  an  impostor  any  more, 
and  was  coming  to  the  home  of  her  ancestors.  Rawdon  was 
rather  abashed,  and  cast  down  on  the  other  hand.  What 
recollections  of  boyhood  and  innocence  might  have  been  flitting 
across  his  brain  ?  What  pangs  of  dim  remorse  and  doubt  and 
shame? 

Your  sisters  must  be  young  women  now,"  Rebecca  said, 
thinking  of  those  girls  for  the  first  time  perhaps  since  she  had 
left  them. 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  shaw,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "  Hullo ! 
here's  old  Mother  Lock.  How-dy-do,  Mrs.  Lock?  Remember 
me,  don't  you?  Master  Rawdon,  hey?  Dammy  how  those 
old  women  last ;  she  was  a  hundred  when  I  was  a  boy." 

They  were  going  through  the  lodge-gat«s  kept  by  old  Mrs. 
Lock,  whose  hand  Rebecca  insisted  upon  shaking,  as  she 
flung  open  the  creaking  old  iron  gate,  and  the  carriage  passed 
between  the  two  moss-grown  pillars  surmounted  by  the  dove 
and  serpent. 

''The  governor  has  cut  into  the  timber,"  Rawdon  said, 
looking  about,  and  then  was  silent  —  so  was  Becky.  Both  of 
them  were  rather  i^tated,  and  thinking  of  old  times.  He 
about  £ton,  and  his  mother,  whom  he  remembered,  a  frigid 
demure  woman,  and  a  sister  who  died,  of  whom  he  had  been 
passionately  fond ;  and  how  he  used  to  thrash  Pitt ;  and  about 
little  Rawdy  at  home.  And  Rebecca  thought  about  her  o^n 
youth,  and  the  dark  secrets  of  those  early  tainted  days ;  and 
of  her  entrance  into  life  by  yonder  gates ;  and  of  Miss  Pinker- 
ton,  and  Joe,  and  Amelia. 

The  gravel  walk  and  terrace  had  been  scraped  quite  clean. 
A  grand  painted  hatchment  was  already  over  the  great  en- 
trance, and  two  very  solemn  and  tall  personages  in  black  flung 
open  each  a  leaf  of  the  door  as  the  carriage  pulled  up  at  the 
familiar  steps.  Rawdon  turned  red,  and  Becky  somewhat 
pale,  as  they  passed  through  the  old  hall,  arm  in  arm.  She 
pinched  her  husband's  arm  as  they  entered  the  oak  parlor. 
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where  Sir  Pitt  and  his  wife  were  ready  to  receive  them.  Sir 
Pitt  in  black,  Lady  Jane  in  black,  and  my  Lad^^  Southdown 
with  a  large  black  head-piece  of  bugles  and  feathers,  which 
waved  on  her  Ladyship's  head  like  an  undertaker's  tr&y. 

Sir  Pitt  had  judged  correctly,  that  she  would  not  quit  the 
premises.  She  contented  herself  by  preserving  a  solemn  and 
stony  silence,  when  in  company  of  Pitt  and  his  rebellious  wife, 
and  by  frightening  the  diildren  in  the  nursery  by  the  ghastly 
gloom  of  her  demeanor.  Only  a  very  faint  bending  of  the 
head-dress  and -plumes  welcomed  Rawdoo  and  his  wife,  as 
those  prodigals  returned  to  their  famil}'. 

To  say  the  truth,  they  were  not  affected  very  much  one 
way  or  other  by  this  coolness.  Her  Ladyship  was  a  person 
only  of  secondary  consideration  in  their  minds  just  tlien  — 
the}'  were  intent  upon  the  reception  which  the  reigning  brother 
and  sister  would  afford  them. 

Pitt,  with  rather  a  heightened  color,  went  up  and  shook  his 
brother  by  the  hand ;  and  saluted  Rebecca  with  a  hand-shake 
and  a  very  low  bow.  But  Ladj*  Jane  took  both  the  hands  of 
her  sister-in-law  and  kissed  her  affectionately.  The  embrace 
somehow  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  little  adventuress 
—  which  ornaments,  as  we  know,  she  wore  very  seldom.  The 
artless  mark  of  kindness  and  confidence  touched  and  pleased 
her;  and  Rawdon,  encouraged  by  this  demonstration  on  his 
sister^s  part,  twirled  up  his  mustachios,  and  took  leave  to 
salute  Lady  Jane  with  a  kiss,  which  caused  her  Ladyship  to 
blush  exceedingly. 

Dev'lish  nice  little  woman.  Lady  Jane,"  was  his  verdict, 
when  he  and  his  wife  were  together  again.  "  Pitt's  got  fat, 
too,  and  is  doing  the  thing  handsomely."  He  can  afford  it," 
said  Rebecca,  and  agreed  in  her  husband's  farther  opinion, 
that  the  mother-in-law  was  a  tremendous  old  Guy  —  and 
that  the  sisters  were  rather  well-looking  j^oung  women." 

They,  too,  had  been  summoned  from  school  to  attend  the 
fhneral  ceremonies.  It  seemed  Sir  Pitt  Crawle3%  for  the  dig- 
nit}'  of  the  house  and  famil}-,  had  thought  right  to  have  about 
the  place  as  many  persons  in  black  as  could  ix)88ibly  be  assem- 
bled. All  the  men  and  maids  of  the  house,  the  old  women  of 
the  Alms  House,  whom  the  elder  Sir  Pitt  had  cheated  out  of  a 
great  portion  of  their  due,  the  Parish  Clerk's  family,  and  the 
special  retainers  of  both  Hall  and  Rector}-  were  habited  in 
sable ;  added  to  these,  the  undertaker's  men,  at  least  a  score, 
with  crapes  and  hat-bands,  and  who  made  a  goodly  show  when 
the  great  burying  show  took  place  —  but  these  are  mute  per- 
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sonages  in  our  drama ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  or  say,  need 
occiip}*  a  ver}'  little  space  here. 

With  reganl  to  her  sisters-in-law  Rebecca  did  not  attempt 
to  forget  her  former  position  of  Governess  towartls  them,  but 
recalled  it  frankly  and  kindly,  and  asked  them  about  their 
studies  with  great  gravity,  and  told  them  that  she  had  thought 
of  them  many  and  many  a  daj',  and  longed  to  know  of  their 
weli^re.  In  fact  you  would  have  supposed  that  ever  since  she 
had  leil  them  she  had  not  ceased  to  keep  them  uppermost  in 
her  thoughts,  and  to  take  the  tenderest  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare.   So  supix)sed  Lady  Crawley  herself  and  her  young  sisters. 

She's  hardly  changed  since  eight  years,"  said  Miss  Rosa- 
lind to  Miss  Violet,  as  they  were  preparing  for  dinner. 

''Those  red-haired  women  look  wonderfully  well,"  replied 
the  other. 

''  Hers  is  much  darker  than  it  was;  I  tliink  she  must  dye 
it,"  Miss  Rosalind  added.  *'  She  is  stouter,  too,  and  altogether 
improved,"  continued  Miss  Rosalind,  who  was  disposed  to  be 
very  fat. 

''  At  least  she  gives  herself  no  airs,  and  remembers  that 
she  was  our  Governess  once,"  Miss  Violet  said,  intimating 
that  it  befitted  all  governesses  to  keep  their  proper  place,  and 
forgetting  altogether  that  she  was  granddaughter  not  only  of 
Sir  Walpole  Crawley,  but  of  Mr.  Dawson  of  Mudbury,  and  so 
had  a  coal-scuttle  in  her  scutcheon.  There  are  other  very 
well-meaning  people  whom  one  meets  every  day  in  Vanity 
Fair,  who  are  surely  equally  oblivious. 

''  It  can't  be  true  what  the  girls  at  the  Rectory  said,  that 
her  mother  was  an  opera-dancer  —  " 

''  A  person  can't  help  their  birth,"  Rosalind  replied  with 
great  liberalitj*.  And  I  agree  with  our  brother,  that  as  she 
is  in  the  family,  of  course  we  are  bound  to  notice  her.  I  am 
sure  Aunt  Bute  need  not  talk :  she  wants  to  marry  Kate  to 
3'oung  IIooi)er,  the  wine-merchant,  and  absolutely*  asked  him 
to  come  to  the  Rectory  for  orders." 

I  wonder  whether  Lady  Southdown  will  go  away ;  she 
looked  very  glum  upon  Mi*s.  Rawdon,"  the  other  said. 

*'  I  wish  she  would.  /  won't  read  the  '  Washerwoman  of 
Finchley  Common,'  "  vowed  Violet ;  and  so  saying,  and  avoid- 
ing a  passage  at  the  end  of  which  a  certain  coffin  was  placeii 
with  a  couple  of  watchers,  and  lights  perpetually  burning  in 
the  closed  room,  these  3'oung  women  came  down  to  the  family' 
dinner,  for  which  the  bell  rang  as  usual 

But  before  this,  Lady  Jane  conducted  Rebecca  to  the  apart- 
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ments  prepared  for  her,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  house,  had 
assumed  a  very  much  improved  appearance  of  order  and  com- 
fort during  Pitt's  regency,  and  here  beholding  that  Mi's,  Raw- 
don's  modest  little  trunks  had  arrived,  and  were  placed  in  the 
bed-room  and  dressing-room  adjoining,  helped  her  to  take  off 
her  neat  black  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  asked  her  sister-in-law  in 
what  more  she  could  be  useful. 

"  What  I  should  like  best,"  said  Rebecca,  "  would  be  to  go 
to  the  nursery ;  and  see  your  dear  little  children."  On  which 
the  two  ladies  looked  ver}'  kindly  at  each  other,  and  went  to 
that  apartment  hand  in  hand. 

Becky  admired  little  Matilda,  who  was  not  quite  four  years 
old,  as  the  most  charming  little  love  in  the  world  ;  and  the  boy, 
a  little  fellow  of  two  years  —  pale,  heavy-eyed,  and  large- 
headed,  she  pronounced  to  be  a  perfect  prodig>'  in  point  of  size, 
intelligence,  and  beaut}'. 

I  wish  Mamma  would  not  insist  on  giving  him  so  much 
medicine,"  Lady  Jane  said,  with  a  sigh.  1  ollen  think  we 
should  all  be  better  without  it."  And  then  Lady  Jane  and  her 
new-found  tViend  had  one  of  those  confidential  medical  conver- 
sations about  the  children,  which  all  mothers,  and  most  women, 
as  I  am  given  to  undei-stand,  delight  in.  Fifty  years  ago,  iand 
when  the  present  writer,  being  an  interesting  little  bo}',  was 
ordered  out  of  the  room  with  the  ladies  after  dinner,  1  remem- 
ber quite  well  that  their  talk  was  chiefly  about  their  ailments  ; 
and  putting  this  question  directly  to  two  or  three  since,  I  have 
always  got  from  them  the  acknowledgment  that  times  are  not 
changed.  Let  my  fair  readers  remark  for  themselves  this  very 
evening  when  they  quit  the  dessert- table,  and  assemble  to  cele- 
brate the  dmwing-room  mysteries.  Well  —  in  half  an  hour 
Becky  and  Lady  Jane  were  close  and  intimate  fViends  —  and  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  her  Ladyship  informed  Sir  Pitt  that 
she  thought  her  new  sister-in-law  was  a  kind,  frank,  unaffected, 
and  affectionate  young  woman. 

And  so  having  easily  won  the  daughter's  good-will,  the  inde- 
fatigable little  woman  bent  herself  to  conciliate  the  august  Lady 
Southdown.  As  soon  as  she  fouml  her  Ladyship  alone,  Rebecca 
attacked  her  on  the  nursery-  question  at  once,  and  said  that  her 
own  little  boy  was  saved,  actually  saved,  by  calomel,  freel}*  ad- 
ministered, when  all  the  physicians  in  Paris  had  given  the  dear 
child  up.  And  then  she  mentioned  how  often  she  had  heard  of 
Lady  Southdown  from  that  excellent  man  the  Reverend  Law- 
rence Grills,  Minister  of  the  chapel  in  May  Fair,  which  she 
IVequented  ;  and  how  her  views  were  ver^'  much  changed  by  cir- 
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camstances  and  misfortunes ;  and  bow  she  hoped  that  a  past 
life  spent  in  worldUness  and  error  might  not  incapacitate  her 
from  nwre  serious  thought  for  the  future.  She  described  bovr 
in  former  days  she  had  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Crawley  for  relig- 
ious instruction,  touched  upon  the  Washerwoman  of  Finchiey 
Common/'  which  she  had  read  with  the  greatest  profit,  and 
asked  about  Lady  Emily,  its  gifted  author,  now  Lady  Emil}' 
Hornblower,  at  Cape  Town,  where  her  husband  had  strong 
hopes  of  becoming  Bishop  of  Caifraria. 

But  she  orowned  all,  and  confirmed  herself  in  Lady  South- 
down's  favor,  by  feeling  very  much  agitated  and  unwell  alter 
the  funei'al,  and  requesting  her  Ladyship's  medical  advice, 
which  the  Dowager  not  only  gave,  but,  wrapped  up  in  a  bed- 
gown, and  looking  more  like  Ladj-  Macbeth  than  ever,  came 
privately  in  the  night  to  Beck}''s  room,  with  a  parcel  of  favorite 
tracts,  and  a  medicine  of  her  own  composition,  which  she  in- 
sisted that  Mrs.  Rawdon  should  take. 

Becky  first  accepted  the  tracts,  and  began  to  examine  them, 
with  great  interest,  engaging  the  Dowager  in  a  conversation 
concerning  them  and  the  welfare  of  her  soul,  by  which  means 
she  hoped  that  her  body  might  escape  medication.  But  a^r 
the  religious  topics  were  exhausted.  Lady  Macbeth  would  not 
quit  Becky's  chamber  until  her  cup  of  night-drink  was  emptied 
too ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Rawdon  was  compelled  actually  to  assume 
a  look  of  gratitude,  and  to  swallow  the  medicine  under  the 
unyielding  old  Dowager's  nose,  who  left  her  victim  finally  with 
a  benediction. 

It  did  not  much  comfort  Mrs.  Rawdon;  her  countenance 
was  very  queer  when  Rawdon  came  in  and  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  his  explosions  of  laughter  were  as  loud  as  usual, 
when  Becky,  with  a  fun  which  she  could  not  disguise,  even 
though  it  was  at  her  own  expense,  described  the  occurrence, 
and  how  she  had  been  victimized  by  Lady  Southdown.  Lord 
Steyne,  and  her  son  in  London,  had  many  a  laugh  over  the 
storj*,  when  Rawdon  and  his  wife  returned  to  their  quarters  in 
May  Fair.  Becky  acted  the  whole  scene  for  them.  She  put 
on  a  night-cap  and  gown.  She  preached  a  great  sermon  in  the 
true  serious  manner :  she  lectured  on  the  virtue  of  the  medicine 
which  she  pretended  to  administer,  with  a  gravity  of  imitation 
so  perfect,  that  you  would  have  thought  that  it  was  the  Coun- 
tess's own  Roman  nose  through  which  she  snuffled.  Give  us 
Lady  Southdown  and  the  black  dose,"  was  the  constant  cry 
amongst  the  folks  in  Beck^^'s  little  drawing-room  in  May  Fair. 
And  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
^'oiiiIrlDwn  was  made  amusing. 
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Sir  Pitt  remembered  the  testimonies  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion which  Rebecca  had  paid  personally  to  himself  in  early 
days,  and  was  tolerably-  well  disposed  towards  her.  The  mar- 
riage, ill-advised  as  it  was,  had  improved  Rawdon  very  much  — 
that  was  clear  from  the  Colonel's  altered  habits  and  demeanor 

—  and  had  it  not  been  a  lucky  union  as  regarded  Pitt  himself? 
The  cunning  diplomatist  smiled  inwardly  as  he  owned  that  he 
owed  his  fortune  to  it,  and  acknowledged  that  he  at  least  ought 
not  to  cry  out  against  it.  His  satisfaction  was  not  removed  by 
Rebecca's  own  statements,  behavior,  and  conversation. 

She  doubled  the  deference  which  before  had  charmed  him, 
calling  out  his  conversational  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  quite 
to  surprise  Pitt  himself,  who,  always  inclined  to  respect  his 
own  talents,  admired  them  tlie  more  when  Rebecca  pointed 
them  out  to  him.  With  her  sister-in-law,  Rebecca  was  satis- 
factorily able  to  prove,  tliat  it  was  Mi's.  Bute  Ci-awle}'  who 
brought  about  the  marriage  which  she  afterwards  so  calumni- 
ated :  Jthat  it  was  Mrs.  Bute's  avarice  —  who  hoped  to  gain  all 
Miss  Crawle3''s  fortune,  and  deprive  Rawdon  of  his  aunt's  favor 

—  which  caused  and  invented  all  the  wicked  reports  against 
Reliecca.  She  succeeded  in  making  us  poor,"  Rebecca  said, 
with  an  air  of  angelical  patience ;  but  how  can  I  be  angry 
with  a  woman  who  has  given  me  one  of  the  best  husbands  in 
the  world?  And  has  not  her  own  avarice  been  sufficiently 
punished  by  the  ruin  of  her  own  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  the 
property  by  which  she  set  so  much  store  ?   Poor ! "  she  cried. 

Dear  Lady  Jane,  what  care  we  for  poverty?  I  am  used  to  it 
from  childhood,  and  I  am  often  thai;^f\il  that  Miss  Crawle3''s 
money  has  gone  to  i*estore  the  splendor  of  the  noble  old  family 
of  which  I  am  so  proud  to  be  a  member.  I  am  sure  Sir  Pitt 
will  make  a  much  better  use  of  it  than  Rawdon  would." 

All  these  speeches  were  reported  to  Sir  Pitt  by  the  most 
faithAil  of  wives,  and  increased  tlie  favorable  impression  which 
Rebecca  made ;  so  much  so,  that  when  on  the  third  day  after 
tlie  Aineral  the  family  part}^  were  at  dinner.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley, 
carving  fowls  at  the  head  of  the  table,  actually  said  to  Mrs. 
Rawdon,  "Ahem!  Rebecca^  may  I  give  you  a  wing?"  — 
a  speech  which  made  the  little  woman's  e^^es  sparkle  with 
pleasure. 

While  Rebecca  was  prosecuting  tiie  above  schemes  and  hopes, 
and  Pitt  Crawley  arranging  the  funeral  ceremonial  and  other 
matters  connected  with  his  future  progress  and  dignity,  and 
Lad}'  Jane  busy  with  her  nursery,  as  far  as  her  mother  would 
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let  her,  and  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  and  the  clock-tower  bell 
of  the  Hall  ringing  to  dinner  and  to  prayers  as  usual,  the  body 
of  the  late  owner  of  Queen's  Crawley  lay  in  the  apartment 
which  he  had  occupied,  watched  unceasingly  b}'  the  professional 
attendants  who  were  engaged  for  that  rite.  A  woman  or  two, 
and  three  or  four  undertaker's  men,  the  best  whom  Southamp- 
ton could  furnish,  dressed  in  black,  and  of  a  proper  stealthy 
and  tragical  demeanor,  had  charge  of  the  remains  which  they 
watched  turn  about,  having  the  housekeeper's  room  for  their 
place  of  rendezvous  when  off  duty,  where  they  played  at  cards 
in  privacy  and  drank  their  beer. 

The  members  of  the  family  and  servants  of  the  house  kept 
away  from  the  gloomy  spot,  where  the  bones  of  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  line  of  knights  and  gentlemen  lay,  awaiting  their 
final  consignment  to  the  family  cr^'pt.  No  regrets  attended 
them,  save  those  of  the  ix>or  woman  who  had  hoped  to  be  Sir 
Pitf  s  wife  and  widow,  and  who  had  fled  in  disgrace  from  the 
Hall  over  which  she  had  so  nearly  been  a  ruler.  Beyond  her 
and  a  favorite  old  pointer  he  had,  and  between  whom  and  him- 
self an  attachment  subsisted  during  the  period  of  his  imbecility, 
the  old  man  had  not  a  single  friend  to  mourn  him,  having 
indeed,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  never  taken  the 
least  pains  to  secure  one.  Could  the  best  and  kindest  of  us 
who  depart  from  the  earth,  have  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  it, 
I  suppose  he  or  she  (assuming  that  any  Vanity  Fair  feelings 
subsist  in  the  sphere  whither  we  are  bound)  would  have  a  pang 
of  mortification  at  finding  how  soon  our  survivors  were  con- 
soled. And  so  Sir  Pitt^as  forgotten  —  like  the  kindest  and 
best  of  us  —  only  a  few  weeks  sooner. 

Those  who  will  may  follow  his  remains  to  the  grave,  whither 
they  were  borne  on  the  appointed  day,  in  the  most  becoming 
manner,  the  family  in  black  coaches,  with  their  handkerchiefs 
up  to  their  noses,  read}^  for  the  tears  which  did  not  come :  the 
undertaker  and  his  gentlemen  in  deep  tribulation :  the  select 
tenantry  mourning  out  of  compliment  to  the  new  landlord: 
the  neighboring  gentry's  carriages  at  three  miles  an  hour, 
empt}',  and  in  profound  afifiiction :  the  parson  speaking  out  the 
formula  about  ''our  dear  brother  departed."  As  long  as  we 
have  a  man's  bod^',  we  play  our  Vanities  upon  it,  surrounding  it 
with  humbug  and  ceremonies,  laying  it  in  state,  and  packing 
it  up  in  gilt  nails  and  velvet :  and  we  finish  our  duty  by  placing 
over  it  a  stone,  written  all  over  with  lies.  Bute's  curate,  a 
smart  young  fellow  from  Oxford,  and  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  com- 
posed between  them  an  appropriate  Latin  epitaph  for  the  late 
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lamented  Baronet :  and  the  former  preached  a  classical  sermon, 
exhorting  the  survivors  not  to  give  way  to  grief,  and  informing 
them  in  the  most  respectftil  terms  that  they  also  would  be  one 
day  called  upon  to  pass  that  gloomy  and  mysterious  portal 
which  had  just  closed  upon  tlie  remains  of  their  lamented 
brother.  Then  the  tenantry  mounted  on  horseback  again,  or 
stayed  and  refreshed  themselves  at  the  Crawley  Arms.  Then, 
after  a  lunch  in  the  servants'  hall  at  Queen's  Crawley,  the 
gentrj^s  carriages  wheeletl  off  to  their  different  destinations: 
then  the  undertaker's  men,  taking  the  ropes,  palls,  velvets, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  other  mortuar}'  proi^erties,  clambered  up 
on  the  roof  of  the  hearse,  and  rode  off  to  Southampton.  Their 
faces  relapsed  into  a  natural  expression  as  the  horses,  dealing 
the  lodge-gates,  got  into  a  brisker  trot  on  the  open  road  ;  and 
squads  of  them  might  have  been  seen,  speckling  with  black  the 
public-house  entrances,  with  pewter-pots  flashing  in  the  sun- 
shine. Sir  Pitt's  invalid-chair  was  wheeled  away  into  a  tool- 
house  in  the  garden :  the  old  pointer  used  to  howl  sometimes 
at  first,  but  these  were  the  only  accents  of  grief  which  were 
heard  in  the  Hall  of  which  Sir  Pitt  Crawle^',  Baronet,  had  been 
master  for  some  three-score  years. 

As  the  birds  were  pretty  plentiful,  and  partridge-shooting  is 
as  it  were  the  duty  of  an  English  gentleman  of  statesman-like 
propensities.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  the  fii*st  shock  of  grief  over, 
went  out  a  little  and  partook  of  that  diversion  in  a  white  hat 
with  crape  round  it.  The  sight  of  those  fields  of  stubble  and 
turnips,  now  his  own,  gave  him  many  secret  jo3  s.  Sometimes, 
and  with  an  exquisite  humility,  he  took  no  gun,  but  went  out 
with  a  peaceful  bamboo  cane;  Rawdon,  his  big  brother,  and 
tiie  keepers  blazing  away  at  his  side.  Pitf  s  monej'  and  acres 
had  a.  great  effect  upon  his  brother.  The  penniless  Colonel 
became  quite  obsequious  and  respectflil  to  the  head  of  his 
house,  and  despised  the  milk-sop  Pitt  no  longer.  Rawdon 
listened  with  S3'mpathy  to  his  senior's  prospects  of  planting  and 
draining :  gave  his  advice  about  the  stables  and  cattie,  rode  over 
to  Mudbury  to  look  at  a  mare  which  he  thought  would  cany 
Lady  Jane,  and  offered  to  break  her,  &c. :  the  rebellious  dra- 
goon was  quite  humbled  and  subdued,  and  became  a  most 
creditable  younger  brother.  He  had  constant  bulletins  from 
Miss  Briggs  in  London  respecting  little  Rawdon,  who  was  left 
behind  there:  who  sent  messages  of  his  own.  "  I  am  very 
well,"  he  wrote.  "  I  hope  you  are  very  well.  I  hope  Mamma 
is  very  well.   The  pony  is  very  well.    Grey  tokes  me  to  ride 
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in  the  Park.  I  can  canter.  I  met  the  little  boy  who  rode 
before.  He  cried  when  he  cantered.  I  do  not  cry."  Rawdon 
read  these  letters  to  his  brother,  and  Lady  Jane,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  them.  The  Baronet  promised  to  take  charge  of  the 
lad  at  school ;  and  his  kind-hearted  wife  gave  Rebecca  a  bank- 
note, b^ging  her  to  buy  a  present  with  it  for  her  little  nephew. 

One  day  followed  another,  and  the  ladies  of  the  house  passed 
their  life  in  those  calm  pursuits  and  amusements  which  satisfy 
country'  ladies.  Bells  rang  to  meals,  and  to  prayers.  The 
young  ladies  took  exercise  on  the  piano-forte  every  morning 
af1;er  breakfast,  Rebecca  giving  them  the  benefit  of  her  instruc- 
tion. Then  they  put  on  thick  shoes  and  walked  in  the  park  or 
shrubberies,  or  beyond  the  palings  into  the  village,  descending 
upon  the  cottages,  with  Lady  Southdown's  medicine  and  tracts 
for  the  sick  people  there.  Lady  Southdown  drove  out  in  a  pony- 
chaise,  when  Rebecca  would  take  her  place  by  the  Dowager*s 
side,  and  listen  to  her  solemn  talk  with  the  utmost  interest. 
She  sang  Handel  and  Haydn  to  the  family  of  evenings,  and 
engaged  in  a  large  piece  of  worsted  work,  as  if  she  had  been 
bom  to  the  business,  and  as  if  this  kind  of  life  was  to  continue 
with  her  until  she  should  sink  to  the  grave  in  a  polite  old  age, 
leaving  regrets  and  a  great  quantity'  of  consols  behind  her  —  as 
if  there  were  not  cares  and  duns,  schemes,  shifts,  and  poverty, 
waiting  outside  the  Park  gates,  to  pounce  upon  her  when  she 
issued  into  the  world  again. 

It  isn't  difficult  to  be  a  country  gentleman's  wife,"  Rebecca 
thought.  I  think  I  could  be  a  good  woman  if  I  had  five  thou- 
sand a  year.  I  could  dawdle  about  in  the  nursery,  and  count 
the  apricots  on  the  wall.  I  could  water  plants  in  a  green-house, 
and  pick  off  dead  leaves  from  the  geraniums.  I  could  ask  old 
women  about  their  rheumatisms,  and  order  half-a-crown's  worth 
of  soup  for  the  poor.  I  shouldn't  miss  it  much,  out  of  five 
thousand  a  year.  I  could  even  drive  out  ten  miles  to  din6  at  a 
neighbor's,  and  dress  in  the  fashions  of  the  year  before  last.  I 
could  go  to  church  and  keep  awake  in  the  great  family  pew :  or 
go  to  sleep  behind  the  curtains,  with  my  veil  down,  if  I  only 
had  practice.  I  could  pay  everybody,  if  I  had  but  the  money. 
This  is  what  the  conjurors  here  pride  themselves  upon  doing. 
They  look  down  with  pity  upon  us  miserable  sinners  who  have 
none.  They  think  themselves  generous  if  they  give  our  chil- 
dren a  five-pound  note,  and  us  contemptible  if  we  are  without 
one."  And  who  knows  but  Rebecca  was  right  in  her  specula- 
tions —  and  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  money  and  fortune 
which  made  the  difference  between  her  and  an  honest  woman? 
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If  3*oa  take  temptations  into  account,  who  is  to  say  that  he  is 
batter  than  his  neighbor?  A  comfortable  career  of  prosperity, 
if  it  does  not  make  people  honest,  at  least  keeps  them  so.  An 
alderman  coming  fVom  a  turtle  feast  will  not  step  out  of  his  car- 
riage to  steal  a  leg  of  mutton ;  but  put  him  to  starve,  and  see 
if  he  will  not  purloin  a  loaf.  Becky  consoled  herself  by  so  bal- 
ancing the  chances  and  equalizing  the  distribution  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  world. 

The  old  haunts,  the  old  fields  and  woods,  the  copses,  ponds, 
and  gardens,  the  rooms  of  the  old  house  where  she  had  spent  a 
coup^  of  years  seven  years  ago,  were  all  carefiilly  revisited  by 
her.  She  had  been  young  there,  or  comparatively  so,  for  she 
forgot  the  time  when  she  ever  was  young  —  but  she  remembered 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  seven  years  back,  and  contrasted 
them  with  those  which  she  had  at  present,  now  that  she  had 
seen  the  world  and  lived  with  great  people,  and  raised  herself 
fax  beyond  her  original  humble  station. 

I  have  passed  be3'ond  it,  because  I  have  brains,"  Becky 
thought,  and  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  work!  are  fools.  I 
could  not  go  back,  and  consort  with  those  people  now, whom  I 
used  to  meet  in  my  father's  studio.  Lords  come  up  to  my  door 
with  stars  and  garters  instead  of  poor  artists  with  screws  of 
tobacco  in  their  pockets.  I  have  a  gentleman  for  my  husband, 
and  an  Earl's  daughter  for  my  sister,  in  the  veiy  house  where  I 
was  little  better  Uian  a  servant  a  few  years  ago.  But  am  I 
much  better  to  do  now  in  the  world  than  I  was  when  I  was  the 
poor  painter's  daughter,  and  wheedled  the  grocer  round  the 
comer  for  sugar  and  tea?  Suppose  I  had  married  Francis  who 
was  so  fond  of  me  —  I  couldn't  have  been  much  poorer  than  I 
am  now.  Heigho !  I  wish  I  could  exchange  my  position  in 
society,  and  all  my  relations  for  a  snug  sum  in  the  Three  per 
Cent  Consols;"  for  so  it  was  that  Becky  felt  the  Vanity  of 
human  atfairs,  and  it  was  in  those  securities  that  she  would  have 
liked  to  cast  anchor. 

It  may,  perhaps,  have  struck  her  that  to  have  been  honest 
and  humble,  to  have  done  her  duty,  and  to  have  marched 
straightforward  on  her  way,  would  have  brought  her  as  near  hap- 
piness as  that  path  by  which  she  was  striving  to  attain  it.  But, 
— just  as  the  children  at  Queen's  Crawley  went  round  the  room, 
where  tiie  body  of  their  father  la}' ;  —  if  ever  Becky  had  these 
thoughts,  she  was  accustomed  to  walk  round  them,  and  not  look 
in.  She  eluded  them,  and  despised  them  —  or  at  least  she  was 
committed  to  the  other  path  from  which  retreat  was  now  impossi- 
ble.   And  for  my  part  I  believe  that  remorse  is  the  least  active 
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of  all  a  man's  moral  senses  —  the  very  easiest  to  be  deadened 
when  wakened :  and  in  some  never  wakened  at  all.  We  grieve 
at  being  found  out,  «ind  at  the  idea  of  shame  or  punishment ;  but 
the  mere  sense  of  wrong  makes  very  few  i)eople  unhappy  in 
Vanity  Fair. 

So  Rebecca,  during  her  stay  at  Queen's  Crawley,  made  as 
many  friends  of  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness  as  she  could 
possibly  bring  under  control.  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  bade 
her  farewell  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  good  will. 
They  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  the  famil}'- 
house  in  Gaunt  Street  being  repaired  and  beautified,  the}'  were 
to  meet  again  in  London.  Lady  Southdown  made  her  up  a 
packet  of  medicine,  and  sent  a  letter  by  her  to  tlie  Rev.  Law- 
rence Grills,  exhorting  that  gentleman  to  save  the  brand  who 
honored "  the  letter  from  the  burning.  Pitt  accompanied 
them  with  four  horses  in  the  carriage  to  Mudbury,  having  sent 
on  their  baggage  in  a  cart  previously,  accompanied  with  loads 
of  game. 

*'How  happy  3'ou  will  be  to  see  your  darling  htUe  boy 
again,"  Lady  Crawley  said,  taking  leave  of  her  kinswoman. 

^  "  Oh,  so  happy !"  said  Rebecca,  throwing  up  the  green  eyes. 
She  was  immensely  happy  to  be  free  of  the  place,  and  yet  loth 
to  go.  Queen's  Crawley  was  abominably  stupid ;  and  yet  the 
air  there  was  somehow  purer  than  that  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  breathe.  Everybody  had  been  dull,  but  had  been 
kind  in  their  way.  It  is  all  the  influence  of  a  long  course  of 
Three  per  Cents,"  Becky  said  to  herself,  and  was  right  very 
likely. 

However,  the  London  lamps  flashed  joyfhlly  as  the  stage 
rolled  into  Piccadilly,  and  Bri^  had  made  a  beautiful  fire  in 
Curzon  Street,  and  little  Rawdon  was  up  to  welcome  back  his 
papa  and  mamma. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHICH  TREATS  OP  THE  OSBORNE  FAMILT. 

Considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  we  have  seen  onr 
respectable  friend,  old  Mr.  Osbonie  of  Russell  Square.  He  has 
not  been  the  happiest  of  mortals  since  last  we  met  him.  Events 
have  occurred  which  have  not  improved  his  temper,  and  in  more 
instances  than  one  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  have  his  own 
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way.  To  be  thwarted  in  this  reasonable  desire  was  always  very 
injuilous  to  the  old  gentleman ;  and  resistance  became  doubly 
exasperating  when  gout,  age,  loneliness,  and  the  force  of  many 
disappointments  combined  to  weigh  him  down.  His  stiff  black 
hair  began  to  grow  quite  white  soon  afler  his  son's  death  ;  his 
face  giew  redder;  his  hands  trembled  more  and  more  as  he 
poured  out  his  glass  of  port  wine.  He  led  his  clerks  a  dire  life 
in  the  City:  his  family  at  home  were  not  much  happier.  I 
doubt  if  Rebecca,  whom  we  have  seen  piously  praying  for  Con- 
sols, would  have  exchanged  her  i>overty  and  the  dare-devil 
excitement  and  chances  of  her  life,  for  Osborne's  money  and 
the  humdrum  gloom  which  enveloped  him.  He  had  proposed 
for  Miss  Swartz,  but  had  been  rejected  sconifully  by  the  parti- 
sans of  that  lady,  who  married  her  to  a  young  sprig  of  Scotch 
nobility.  He  was  a  man  to  have  married  a  woman  out  of  low 
life,  and  bullied  her  dreadfully  aflerwaixls :  but  no  person  pre- 
sented herself  suitable  to  his  taste  ;  and,  instead,  he  tyrannized 
over  his  unmarried  daughter,  at  home.  She  had  a  fine  carriage 
and  fine  horses,  and  sate  at  the  head  of  a  table  loaded  with  the 
grandest  plate.  She  had  a  cheque-book,  a  prize  footman  to 
follow  her  when  she  walked,  unlimited  credit,  and  bows  and 
compliments  from  all  the  tradesmen,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  an  heiress  ;  but  she  spent  a  woful  time.  The  little  charity- 
girls  at  the  Foundling,  the  sweeperess  at  the  crossing,  the 
poorest  under-kitchen-maid  in  the  servants'  hall,  was  happy 
compared  to  that  unfortunate  and  now  middle-aged  young 
lady. 

Frederick  Bullock,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  Bullock,  Hulker, 
and  Bullock,  had  married  Maria  Osborne,  not  without  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  and  grumbling  on  Mr.  Bullock's  part.  George 
being  dead  and  cut  out  of  his  father's  will,  Frederick  insisted 
that  the  half  of  the  old  gentleman's  property  should  be  settled 
upon  his  Maria,  and  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  refused  "  to  come 
to  the  scratch"  (it  was  Mr.  Frederick's  own  expression)  on 
any  other  terms.  Osborne  said  Fred  had  agreed  to  take  his 
daughter  with  twenty  thousand,  and  he  should  bind  himself  to 
no  more.  "  Fred  might  take  it,  and  welcome,  or  leave  it,  and 
go  and  be  hange<l."  Fred,  whose  hopes  had  been  raised  when 
George  had  been  disinherited,  thought  himself  infamousl}' 
swindled  hy  the  old  merchant,  and  for  some  time  made  as  if  he 
would  break  off  the  match  altogether.  Osborne  withdrew  his 
account  from  Bullock  and  Hulker's,  went  on  'Change  with  a 
horsewhip  which  he  swore  he  would  lay  across  the  back  of  a 
certain  scoundrel  that  should  be  nameless,  and  demeaned  him- 
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self  in  his  nsnal  violent  manner.  Jane  Osborne  cond<^ed 
with  her  sister  Maria  during  this  family  feud.  I  always  told 
you,  Maria,  that  it  was  your  money  he  loved,  and  not  3'<m/' 
she  said,  soothingly'. 

"He  selected  me  and  my  money  at  any  rate:  he  didn't 
choose  you  and  yours,"  replied  Maria,  tossing  up  her  head. 

The  rupture  was,  however,  only  temporary.  Fred's  father 
and  senior  partners  counselled  him  to  take  Maria,  even  with 
the  twenty  thousand  settled,  half  down,  and  half  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Osborne,  with  the  chances  of  the  further  di\ision  of  the 
property.  So  he  knuckled  down,"  again  to  use  his  own 
phrase;  and  sent  old  Hulker  with  peaceable  overtures  to 
Osborne.  It  was  his  father,  he  said,  who  would  not  hear  of 
the  match,  and  had  made  the  difficulties ;  he  was  most  anxious 
to  keep  the  engagement.  The  excuse  was  sulkily  accepted  by 
Mr.  Osborne.  Hulker  and  Bullock  were  a  high  famil}'  of  the 
City  aristocracy,  and  connected  with  the  nobs"  at  the  West 
End.  It  was  something  for  the  old  man  to  be  able  to  sa}*, 
"My  son,  sir,  of  the  house  of  Hulker,  Bullock,  and  Co.,  sir; 
my  daughters  cousin.  Lady  Mary  Mango,  sir,  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Castlemouldy."  In  his  imagination 
he  saw  his  house  peopled  b\'  the  "  nobs."  So  he  forgave 
young  Bullock,  and  consented  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place. 

It  was  a  grand  affair  —  the  bridegroom's  relatives  giving 
the  breakfast,  their  habitations  being  near  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  where  the  business  took  place.  The  nobs 
of  the  West  End"  were  invited,  and  many  of  them  signed  the 
book.  Mr.  Mango  and  Lady  Mary  Mango  were  there,  with 
the  dear  j'oung  Gwendoline  and  Guinever  Mango  as  brides- 
maids ;  Colonel  Bludyer  of  the  Dragoon  Guards  (eldest  son  of 
the  house  of  Bludyer  Brothers,  Mincing  Lane),  another  cousin 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Bludyer :  the 
Honorable  George  Boulter,  Loni  Levant's  son,  and  his  lady. 
Miss  Mango  that  was  ;  Lord  Viscount  Castletoddy  ;  Honorable 
James  McMull  and  Mrs.  McMull  (formerly  Miss  Swartz),  and 
a  host  of  fashionables,  who  have  all  married  into  Lombard 
Street,  and  done  a  great  deal  to  ennoble  Cornhill. 

The  young  couple  had  a  house  near  Berkeley  Square,  and 
a  small  villa  at  Roebampton,  among  the  banking  colony*  there. 
Fred  was  considered  to  have  made  rather  a  mesalliance  by  the 
ladies  of  his  family-,  whose  grandfather  had  been  in  a  Charity 
School,  and  who  were  allied  through  the  husbands  with  some 
of  the  best  blood  in  England.    And  Maria  was  bound,  by 
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superior  pride  and  great  care  in  the  composition  of  her  visiting- 
book,  to  make  up  for  the  defects  of  birth  ;  and  felt  it  her  daty 
to  see  her  father  and  sister  as  little  as  possible. 

That  she  should  utterly  break  with  the  old  man,  who  had 
Still  so  many  scores  of  thousand  pounds  to  give  awa\\  is  absurd 
to  suppose.  Fred  Bullock  would  never  allow  her  to  do  that. 
But  she  was  still  joung  and  incapable  of  hiding  her  feelings : 
and  b}'  inviting  her  papa  and  sister  to  her  thii^-rate  parties, 
and  behaving  very  coldly  to  them  when  they  came,  and  by 
avoiding  Russell  Square,  and  indiscreetly  begging  her  father 
to  quit  that  odious  vulgar  place ;  she  did  more  harm  than  all 
Frederick's  diplomacy'  could  repair,  and  perilled  her  chance  of 
her  inheritance  like  a  giddy  heedless  creature  as  she  was. 

So  Russell  Square  is  not  good  enongh  for  Mrs.  Maria, 
baj'?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  rattling  up  the  carriage- windows 
as  he  and  his  daughter  drove  away  one  night  from  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Bullock's,  after  dinner.  So  she  invites  her  father  and 
sister  to  a  second  day's  dinner  (if  those  sides,  or  mtrys^  as  she 
calls  'em,  weren't  served  yesterday,  I'm  d—d),  and  to  meet 
City  folks  and  litter}'  men,  and  keeps  the  Earls  and  the  Ladies, 
and  the  Honorables  to  herself.  Honorables?  Damn  Honor- 
ables.  I  am  a  plain  British  merchant  I  am :  and  could  buy 
the  be^arly  hounds  over  and  over.  Lords,  indeed  !  —  wh}-,  at 
one  of  her  su>arrey$  I  saw  one  of  'em  speak  to  a  dam  fiddler  — 
a  fellar  I  despise.  And  they  won't  come  to  Russell  Square, 
won't  they?  Why,  I'll  lay  my  life  I've  got  a  better  glass  of 
wine,  and  pa}'  a  better  figure  for  it,  and  can  show  a  handsomer 
service  of  silver,  and  can  lay  a  better  dinner  on  my  mahogany, 
than  ever  they  see  on  theirs  —  the  cringing,  sneaking,  stuck-up 
fools.  Drive  on  quick,  James  :  I  want  to  get  back  to  Russell 
Square  —  ha,  ha ! "  and  he  sank  back  into  the  corner  with  a 
furious  laugh.  With  such  reflections  on  his  own  superior 
merit,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  old  gentleman  not  un  frequently 
to  console  himself. 

Jane  Osborne  could  not  but  concur  in  these  opinions  respect- 
ing her  sister's  conduct ;  and  when  Mrs.  Frederick's  first-bom, 
Frederick  Augustus  Howard  Stanley  Devereux  Bullock,  was 
bom,  old  Osborne,  who  was  invited  to  the  christening  and  to 
be  godfather,  contented  himself  with  sending  the  child  a  gold 
cnp,  with  twenty  guineas  inside  it  for  the  nurse.  **  That's  more 
than  any  of  your  Lords  will  give,  PU  warrant,"  he  said,  and 
refused  to  attend  at  the  ceremony. 

The  splendor  of  the  gift,  however,  caused  great  satisfaction 
to  the  house  of  Bullock.    Maria  thought  that  her  father  was 
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Terr  mnch  pleased  with  her,  and  Frederick  aagured  the  best  for 
his  little  son  and  heir. 

One  can  fancy  the  pangs  with  which  Miss  Osborne  in  her 
solitude  in  Russell  Square  read  the  Morning  Po$t^  where  her 
sister's  name  occurred  every  now  and  then,  in  the  articles  headed 

Fashionable  Reunions/'  and  where  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  a  description  of  Mrs.  F.  Bullock's  costume,  when  pre- 
sented at  the  drawing-room  by  Lady  Frederica  Bullock.  Jane's 
own  life,  as  we  have  said,  admitted  of  no  such  grandeur.  It 
was  an  awful  existence.  She  had  to  get  up  of  black  winter's 
mornings  to  make  breakfast  for  her  scowUng  old  father,  who 
would  have  turned  the  whole  house  out  of  doors  if  his  tea  had 
not  been  ready  at  half  past  eight.  She  remained  silent  opposite 
to  him,  listening  to  the  urn  hissing,  and  sitting  in  tremor  while 
the  parent  read  his  paper,  and  consumed  his  accustomed  portion 
of  muffins  and  tea.  At  half  past  nine  he  rose  and  went  to  the 
City,  and  she  was  almost  free  till  dinner-time,  to  make  visita- 
tions in  the  kitchen,  and  to  scold  the  servants :  to  drive  abroad 
and  descend  upon  the  tradesmen,  who  were  prodigiousl}*  re- 
spectful :  to  leave  her  cards  and  her  papa's  at  the  gi'eat  glum 
respectable  houses  of  their  City  friends ;  or  to  sit  alone  in  the 
large  drawing-room,  expecting  visitors :  and  working  at  a  huge 
piece  of  worsted  by  the  fire,  on  the  sofa,  hard  b^*  the  great 
Iphigenia  clock,  which  ticked  and  tolled  with  mournful  loudness 
in  the  dreary  room.  The  great  glass  over  the  mantel-piece, 
faced  by  the  other  great  console  glass  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room,  increased  and  multiplied  between  them  the  brown 
holland  bag  in  which  the  chandelier  hung ;  until  you  saw  these 
brown  holland  bags  fading  away  in  endless  perspectives,  and 
this  apartment  of  Miss  Osliorne's  seemed  the  centre  of  a  system 
of  drawing-rooms.  When  she  removed  the  cordovan  leather 
from  the  grand  piano,  and  ventured  to  pla}'  a  few  notes  on  it, 
it  sounded  with  a  mournful  sadness,  startling  the  dismal  echoes 
of  the  house.  George's  picture  was  gone,  and  laid  up  stairs  in 
a  lumber-room  in  the  garret ;  and  though  there  was  a  conscious- 
ness of  him,  and  father  and  daughter  often  instinctively  knew 
that  they  were  thinking  of  him,  no  mention  was  ever  made  of 
the  brave  and  once  darling  son. 

At  five  o'clock  Mr.  Osborne  came  back  to  his  dinner,  which 
he  and  his  daughter  took  in  silence  (seldom  broken,  except 
when  he  swoi*e  and  was  savage,  if  the  cooking  was  not  to  his 
liking\  or  which  thej'  shared  twice  in  a  month  with  a  party  of 
dismal  friends  of  Osborne's  rank  and  age.  Old  Dr.  Gulp  and 
his  lady  from  Bloomsbur}'  Square :  old  Mr.  Frowser,  the  attor- 
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nej,  fh>m  Bedford  Row,  a  very  great  man,  and,  fVom  his  busi- 
ness, hand-in-glove  with  the  nobs  at  the  West  End;"  old 
Colonel  Livermore,  of  the  Bombay  Army,  and  Mrs.  Livermore, 
firom  Upper  Bedford  Place :  old  Sergeant  Toffy  and  Mrs.  Toffy ; 
ami  sometimes  old  Sir  Thomas  Coffin  and  Lady  Coffin,  from 
Bedford  Square.  Sir  Thomas  was  celebrated  as  a  hanging 
judge,  and  the  particular  tawny  port  was  produced  when  he 
dined  with  Mr.  Osborne. 

These  people  and  their  like  gave  the  pompous  Russell  Square 
merchant  pompous  dinners  back  again.  They  had  solemn  rub- 
bers of  whist,  when  they  went  up  stairs  afler  drinking,  and 
their  carriages  were  called  at  half  past  ten.  Many  rich  people, 
whom  we  poor  devils  are  in  the  habit  of  envying,  lead  content- 
edly an  existence  like  that  above  described.  Jane  Osborne 
scarcely  ever  met  a  man  under  sixty,  and  almost  the  only 
bachelor  who  appeared  in  their  society  was  Mr.  Smirk,  the  cele- 
brated ladies'  doctor. 

I  can't  say  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  mo- 
notony of  this  awful  existence :  the  fact  is,  there  had  been  a 
secret  in  poor  Jane's  life  which  had  made  her  father  more  sav- 
age and  morose  than  even  nature,  pride,  and  over-feeding  had 
made  him.  This  secret  was  connected  with  Miss  Wirt,  who 
had  a  cousin  an  artist,  Mr.  Smee,  very  celebrated  since  as  a 
portrait-painter  and  R.A.,  but  who  once  was  gUd  enough  to 
give  dr$iwing-lessons  to  ladies  of  fashion.  Mr.  Smee  has  for- 
gotten where  Russell  Square  is  now,  but  he  was  glad  enough  to 
visit  it  in  the  year  1818,  when  Miss  Osborne  had  instruction . 
ih>m  him. 

Smee  (formerly  a  pupil  of  Sharpe  of  Frith  Street,  a  dissolute, 
irregular,  and  unsuccessfbl  man,  but  a  man  with  great  knowledge 
of  his  art)  being  the  cousin  of  Miss  Wirt,  we  say,  and  intro- 
duced by  her  to  Miss  Osborne,  whose  hand  and  heart  were  still 
firee  after  various  incomplete  love  affairs,  felt  a  great  attachment 
for  this  lady,  and  it  is  believed  inspired  one  in  her  bosom. 
Miss  Wirt  was  the  confidante  of  this  intrigue.  I  know  not 
whether  she  used  to  leave  the  room  where  the  master  and  his 
pupil  were  painting,  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for 
exchanging  those  vows  and  sentiments  which  cannot  be  uttered 
advantageously  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party :  I  know  not 
whether  she  hoped  that  should  her  cousin  succ^d  in  carrying 
off  the  rich  merchant's  daughter,  he  would  give  Miss  Wirt  a 
portion  of  the  wealth  which  she  had  enabled  him  to  win  —  all 
that  is  certain  is,  that  Mr.  Osborne  got  some  hint  of  the  trans- 
action, came  back  fh>m  the  City  abruptly,  and  entered  the 
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drawing-room  with  his  bamboo  cane;  found  the  painter,  the 
pupil,  and  the  companion  all  looking  exceedingly  pale  there ; 
turned  the  former  out  of  doors  with  menaces  that  he  would 
break  every  bone  m  his  skin,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  dis- 
missed Miss  Wirt  likewise,  kicking  her  trunks  down  the  stairs, 
trampling  on  her  band-boxes,  and  shaking  his  list  at  her  hack- 
ney coach,  as  it  bore  her  away. 

Jane  Osborne  kept  her  bed-room  for  man}'  days.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  have  a  companion  afterwards.  Her  father  swore 
to  her  that  she  should  not  have  a  shilling  of  his  money  if  she 
made  any  match  without  his  concurrence ;  and  as  he  wanted  a 
woman  to  keep  his  house,  he  did  not  choose  that  she  should 
marry :  so  that  slie  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  projects  with 
which  Cupid  had  any  share.  During  her  papa's  life,  then,  she 
resigned  herself  to  the  manner  of  existence  here  described,  and 
was^  content  to  be  an  Old  Maid.  Her  sister,  meanwhile,  was 
having  children  with  finer  names  every  j  ear  —  and  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  grew  fainter  continually.  Jane  and 
I  do  not  move  in  the  same  sphere  of  life,"  Mrs.  Bullock  said. 
"  I  regard  her  as  a  sister,  of  course"  —  which  means  —  what 
does  it  mean  when  a  lady  says  that  she  regards  Jane  as  a 
sister? 

It  has  been  described  how  the  Misses  Dobbin  lived  with 
their  father  at  a  fine  villa  at  Denmark  Hill,  where  there  were 
beautiful  graperies  and  peach-trees  which  delighted  little  Georgy 
Osborne.  The  Misses  Dobbin,  who  drove  often  to  Brompton 
to  see  our  dear  Amelia,  came  sometimes  to  Russell  Square  too, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  their  old  acquaintance  Miss  Osborne.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  in  consequence  of  the  commands  of  their  brother 
the  Major  in  India  (for  whom  their  papa  had  a  prodigious  re- 
spect), that  they  paid  attention  to  Mrs.  Geoi^e ;  for  the  Major, 
the  godfather  and  guardian  of  Amelia's  little  boy,  still  hoped 
that  the  child's  grandfather  might  be  induced  to  i*elent  towards 
him,  and  acknowledge  him  for  the  sake  of  his  son.  The  Misses 
Dobbin  kept  Miss  Osborne  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Amelia's 
affairs ;  how  she  was  living  with  her  father  and  mother ;  how 
poor  they  were ;  how  the}'  wondered  what  men,  and  such  men 
as  their  brother  and  dear  Captain  Osborne,  could  find  in  such 
an  insignificant  little  chit ;  how  she  was  still,  as  heretofore,  a 
nambypamby  milk-and-water  afiected  creature  —  but  how  the 
boy  was  really  the  noblest  little  boy  ever  seen  —  for  the  hearts 
of  all  women  warm  towards  young  children,  and  the  sourest 
spinster  is  kind  to  them. 
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One  day,  after  great  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  Misses 
Dobbin,  Amelia  allowed  little  George  to  go  and  pass  a  day 
with  them  at  Denmark  Hill  —  a  part  of  which  day  she  spent 
herself  in  writing  to  the  Major  in  India.  She  congratulated  him 
on  the  happy  news  which  his  sisters  had  just  conve^'ed  to  her. 
She  prayed  for  his  prosperity,  and  that  of  the  bride  he  had 
chosen.  She  thanked  him  for  a  thousand  thousand  kind  offices 
and  proofs  of  steadfast  friendship  to  her  in  her  affliction.  She 
told  him  the  last  news  about  little  Creorgy,  and  how  he  was 
gone  to  spend  that  very  day  with  his  sisters  in  the  country. 
She  underlined  the  letter  a  great  deal,  and  she  signed  herself 
affectionately  his  friend,  Amelia  Osborne.  She  forgot  to  send 
any  message  of  kindness  to  Lady  O'Dowd,  as  her  wont  was  — 
and  did  not  mention  Glorvina  by  name,  and  only  in  italics,  as 
the  Major's  bridej  for  whom  she  begged  Uesnngi.  But  the  news 
of  the  marriage  removed  the  reserve  which  she  had  kept  up 
towards  him.  Sbe  was  glad  to  be  able  to  own  and  feel  how 
warmlj'  and  gratefully  she  regarded  him  —  and  as  for  the  idea 
of  being  jealous  of  Glorvina,  (Glorvina,  indeed  !)  Amelia  would 
have  scouted  it,  if  an  angel  from  heaven  had  hinted  it  to  her. 

That  night,  when  Georgy  came  back  in  the  pon3'-carriage  in 
which  he  rejoiced,  and  in  which  he  was  driven  by  Sir  Wm. 
Dobbin's  old  coachman,  he  had  round  his  neck  a  fine  gold 
chain  and  watch.  He  said  an  old  ladjs  not  pretty,  had  given 
it  him,  who  cried  and  kissed  him  a  great  deal.  But  he  didn't 
like  her.  He  liked  grai)e8  very  much.  And  he  onl}'  liked  his 
mamma.  Amelia  shrunk  and  started:  the  timid  soul  felt  a 
presentiment  of  terror  when  she  heard  that  the  relations  of  the 
child's  father  had  seen  him. 

Miss  Osborne  came  back  to  give  her  father  his  dinner.  He 
had  made  a  good  speculation  in  the  City,  and  was  ra^er  in  a 
good  humor  that  da}',  and  chanced  to  remark  the  agitation 
under  which  she  labored.  "Whafs  the  matter,  Miss  Os- 
borne?" he  deigned  to  say. 

The  woman  burst  into  tears.  "  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I've 
seen  little  George.  He  is  as  beautiAil  as  an  angel  —  and  so 
like  him !  "  The  old  man  opposite  to  her  did  not  say  a  word, 
but  flushed  up,  and  began  to  tremble  in  every  limb. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

IN  WHICH  THE  READER  HAS  TO  DOUBLE  THE  CAPE. 

The  astonished  reader  must  be  called  upon  to  transport 
himself  ten  thousand  miles  to  the  military  station  of  Bundle- 
gunge,  in  the  Madras  division  of  our  Indian  empire,  where 
our  gallant  old  friends  of  the  — th  regiment  are  quartered 
under  the  command  of  the  brave  Colonel,  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd. 
Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  that  stout  officer,  as  it  does  ordi- 
narily with  men  who  liave  good  stomachs  and  good  tempers, 
and  are  not  perplexed  over  much  by  fatigue  of  the  brain.  The 
Colonel  plays  a  good  knife  and  fork  at  tiffin,  and  resumes 
those  weai)ons  with  great  success  at  dinner.  He  smokes  his 
hookah  after  both  meals,  and  puflfe  as  quietly  while  his  wife 
scolds  him,  as  he  did  under  the  fire  of  the  French  at  Waterloo. 
Age  and  heat  have  not  diminished  the  activity  or  the  eloquence 
of  the  descendant  of  the  Malonys  and  the  MoUoys.  Her  lady- 
ship, our  old  acquaintance,  is  as  much  at  home  at  Madras  as 
at  Brussels — in  the  cantonment  as  under  the  tents.  On  the 
march  you  saw  her  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  seated  on  a  royal 
elephant,  a  noble  sight.  Mounted  on  that  beast,  she  has  been 
into  action  with  tigers  in  the  jungle  :  she  has  been  received  by 
native  princes,  who  have  welcomed  her  and  Glorvina  into  the 
recesses  of  their  zenanas  and  offered  her  shawls  and  jewels 
which  it  went  to  her  heart  to  refuse.  The  sentries  of  all  arms 
salute  her  wherever  she  makes  her  appearance  :  and  she  touches 
her  hat  gravely  to  their  salutation.  Lady  O'Dowd  is  one  of 
the  greatest  ladies  in  the  Presidency  of  Madi*as  —  her  quarrel 
with  Lady  Smith,  wife  of  Sir  Minos  Smith  the  puisne  judge,  is 
still  remembered  by  some  at  Madras,  when  the  Colonel's  lady 
snapped  her  fingers  in  the  Judge's  ladj^'s  face,  and  said  the'd 
never  walk  behind  ever  a  beggarly  civilian.  Even  now,  tlioiigh 
it  is  fi ve-and-twenty  years  ago,  people  remember  Lady  O'Dowd 
performing  a  jig  at  Government  House,  where  she  danced  down 
two  Aides-de-Camp,  a  Major  of  Madras  cavalr}',  and  two  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Civil  Sennce  ;  and,  persuaded  by  Major  Dobbin, 
C.B.,  second  in  command  of  the  — ^th,  to  retire  to  the  supper 
room,  lassatn  nondum  satiata  recessit. 

Peggy  O'Dowd  is  indeed  the  same  as  ever :  kind  in  act  and 
thought:  impetuous  in  temper;  eager  to  command:  a  tyrant 
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over  her  Michael :  a  dragon  amongst  all  the  ladies  of  the  regi- 
ment :  a  mother  to  all  the  young  men,  whom  she  tends  in  their 
sickness,  defends  in  all  their  scrapes,  and  with  whom  Lady 
Peggy  is  immensely  popular.  But  the  Subalterns'  and  Cap- 
tains' ladies  (the  Major  is  unmanied)  cabal  against  her  a  good 
deal.  They  s&y  that  Glorvina  gives  herself  airs,  and  that 
Peggy  herself  is  intolerably  domineering.  She  interfered  with 
a  little  congregation  which  Mrs.  Kirk  had  got  up,  and  laughed 
the  young  men  away  from  her  sermons,  stating  that  a  soldier's 
wife  had  no  business  to  be  a  parson :  that  Mrs.  Kirk  would  be 
much  better  mending  her  husband's  clothes :  and,  if  the  regi- 
ment wanted  sermons,  that  she  had  the  finest  in  the  world, 
those  of  her  uncle,  the'  Dean.  She  abruptl}'  put  a  termination 
to  a  flirtation  which  Lieutenant  Stubble  of  the  regiment  had 
commenced  with  the  Sui^eon's  wife,  threatening  to  come  down 
upon  Stubble  for  the  money  which  he  had  borrowed  from  her 
(for  the  young  fellow  was  still  of  an  extravagant  turn)  unless 
he  broke  off  at  once  and  went  to  the  Cape,  on  sick  leave.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  housed  and  sheltered  Mrs.  Posky,  who  fled 
from  her  bungalow  one  night,  pursued  by  her  infuriate  hus- 
band, wielding  his  second  brandy  bottle,  and  actually  carried 
Posky  through  the  delirium  tremens,  and  broke  him  of  the 
habit  of  drinking,  which  had  grown  upon  tliat  officer  as  all 
evil  habits  will  grow  upon  men.  In  a  word,  in  adversity  she 
was  the  best  of  comforters,  in  good  fortune  the  most  trouble- 
some of  friends ;  having  a  perfectly  good  opinion  of  herself 
always,  and  an  indomitable  resolution  to  have  her  own  way. 

Among  other  points,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Glor- 
vina should  marry  our  old  friend  Dobbin.  Mrs.  O'Dowd  knew 
the  Major's  expectations  and  appreciated  his  good  qualities, 
and  the  high  character  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  profession. 
Glorvina,  a  very  handsome,  fresh-colored,  black-haired,  blue- 
eyed  3'oung  lady,  who  could  ride  a  horse,  or  play  a  sonata  with 
any  girl  out  of  the  County  Cork,  seemed  to  be  the  very  person 
destined  to  insure  Dobbin's  happiness  —  much  more  than  that 
poor  good  Uttle  weak-spur'ted  Amelia,  about  whom  he  used  to 
take  on  so.  — Look  at  Glorvina  enter  a  room,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
would  say,  ^^and  compare  her  with  that  poor  Mrs.  Osl)orne, 
who  couldi^'t  say  bo  to  a  goose.  She'd  be  worthy  of  you. 
Major  —  you're  a  quiet  man  yourself,  and  want  some  one  to 
talk  for  3-e.  And  though  she  does  not  come  of  such  good 
blood  as  the  Malonjs  or  Molloys,  let  me  tell  3'e,  she's  of  an 
ancient  family  that  any  nobleman  might  be  proud  to  many 
into." 
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But  before  she  had  come  to  such  a  resolution,  and  deter- 
mined to  subjugate  Major  Dobbin  by  her  endearments,  it  must 
be  owned  that  Glon  ina  had  pi-actised  them  a  good  deal  else- 
where. She  had  had  a  season  in  Dublin,  and  who  knows  how 
many  in  Cork,  Killarney,  and  Mallow?  She  had  flirted  with 
all  the  marriageable  officers  whom  the  depots  of  her  country 
afforded,  and  all  the  bachelor  squires  who  seemed  eligible. 
She  had  been  engaged  to  be  married  a  half-score  times  in 
Ireland,  besides  the  clergyman  at  Bath  who  used  her  so  ill. 
She  had  flirted  all  the  way  to  Madras  with  the  Captain  and 
chief  mate  of  the  Ramchunder  East  Indiaman,  and  had  a  season 
at  the  Presidency  with  her  brother  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd  who  was 
staying  there,  while  the  Major  of  the  regiment  was  in  command 
at  the  station.  Everybody  admu^d  her  there:  everybody 
danced  with  her:  but  no  one  proposed  who  was  worth  the 
marrjing;  one  or  two  exceedingly  .young  subalterns  sighed 
after  her,  and  a  beardless  civilian  or  two ;  but  she  rejected 
these  as  beneath  her  pretensions ;  and  other  and  younger  vir- 
gins than  Glor\  ina  were  married  before  her.  There  are  women, 
and  handsome  women  too,  who  have  this  fortune  in  life.  They 
fall  in  love  with  the  utmost  generosity ;  the}'  ride  and  walk 
with  half  the  Army-list,  though  they  draw  near  to  forty,  and 
yet  the  Misses  O'Grady  are  Misses  O'Grady  still :  Glor\ina 
persisted  that  but  fcr  Lady  0'Dowd*s  unlucky  quarrel  with  the 
Judge's  lad.v,  she  would  have  made  a  good  match  at  Madras, 
where  old  Mr.  Chutney,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice (and  who  afterwards  married  Miss  Dolby,  a  3'oung  lady 
onl)'  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  just  arrived  from  school  in 
Europe),  was  just  at  the  point  of  proposing  to  her. 

Well,  although  Lady  O'Dowd  and  Glorvina  quarrelled  a 
great  number  of  times  every  day,  and  upon  almost  every  con- 
ceivable subject  —  indeed,  if  Mick  O'Dowd  had  not  possessed 
the  temper  of  an  angel,  two  such  women  constantly  about  his 
ears  would  have  driven  him  out  of  his  senses  —  yet  they  agreed 
between  themselves  on  this  point,  that  Glorvina  should  marry 
Major  Dobbin,  and  were  determined  that  the  Major  should  have 
no  rest  until  the  arrangement  was  brought  about.  Undismayed 
by  forty  or  fifl}'  pre\'ious  defeats,  Glorvina  laid  siege  to  him. 
She  sang  Irish  Melodies  at  him  unceasingly.  She  asked  him 
so  frequently  and  pathetically,  will  3*e  come  to  the  bower?  that 
it  is  a  wonder  how  any  man  of  f<^eling  could  have  resisted  the 
invitation.  She  was  never  tired  of  inquiring,  if  Sorrow  had 
his  young  days  faded ;  and  was  read}*  to  listen  and  weep  like 
Desdemona  at  the  stories  of  his  dangers  and  his  campaigns.  It 
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has  been  said  tiiat  our  honest  and  dear  old  fHend  used  to  per- 
form on  the  flute  in  private :  Glorvina  insisted  upon  having  duets 
with  him,  and  Lad}'  O'Dowd  would  rise  and  aiUessly  quit  the 
room,  when  the  young  couple  were  so  engaged.  Glorvina 
forced  the  Major  to  ride  with  her  of  mornings.  The  whole  can- 
tonment saw  them  set  out  and  return.  She  was  constantl}' 
writing  notes  over  to  him  at  his  house,  borrowing  his  books, 
and  scoring  with  her  great  pencil-marks  such  passages  of  senti- 
ment or  humor  as  awakened  her  sympathy.  She  borrowed  his 
horses,  his  servants,  his  spoons,  and  palankin ;  —  no  wonder 
that  public  rumor  assigned  her  to  him,  and  that  the  Major's 
sisters  in  England  should  fancy  they  wejre  about  to  have  a 
sister-in-law. 

Dobbin,  who  was  liius  vigorously  besieged,  was  in  the  mean- 
while in  a  state  of  the  most  odious  tranquillity.  He  used  to 
laugh  when  the  young  fellows  in  the  regiment  joked  him  about 
Glorvina's  manifest  attentions  to  him.  Bah ! "  said  he,  she 
is  only  keeping  her  hand  in  —  she  practises  upon  me  as  she 
does  upon  Mrs.  Tozer's  piano,  because  it's  the  most  handy  in- 
strument in  the  station.  I  am  much  too  battei'ed  and  old  for 
such  ^  fine  young  lady  as  Glorvina."  And  so  he  went  on  rid- 
ing with  her,  and  copying  music  and  verses  into  her  albums, 
and  playing  at  chess  with  her  very  submissively ;  for  it  is  with 
these  simple  amusements  that  some  officers  in  India  are  accus- 
tomed to  while  away  their  leisure  moments ;  while  others  of  a 
less  domestic  turn  hunt  hogs,  and  shoot  snipes,  or  gamble  and 
smoke  chei-oots,  and  betake  themselves  to  brand3-and-water. 
As  for  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd,  though  his  lady  and  her  sister 
both  urged  him  to  call  upon  the  Major  to  explain  himself,  and 
not  keep  on  torturing  a  poor  innocent  girl  in  that  shameful  way, 
the  old  soldier  refused  point-blank  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  conspirac}*.  "  Faith,  the  Major's  big  enough  to  choose  for 
himself,"  Sir  Michael  said ;  *'  he'll  ask  ye  when  he  wants  ye ; " 
—  or  else  he  would  turn  the  matter  off  jocularly,  declaring  that 
^*  Dobbin  was  too  young  to  keep  house,  and  had  written  home 
to  ask  lave  of  his  mamma."  Nay,  he  went  farther,  and  in 
private  communications  with  his  Major,  would  caution  and  rally 
him  —  crying,  "  Mind  3'our  oi,  Dob,  my  boy,  them  girls  is  bent 
on  mischief — me  Lady  has  just  got  a  box  of  gowns  from 
Europe,  and  there's  a  pink  satin  for  Glorvina,  which  will  finish 
ye.  Dob,  if  it's  in  the  power  of  woman  or  satin  to  move  ye." 

But  the  truth  is,  neither  beauty  nor  fashion  could  conquer 
him.  Our  honest  friend  had  but  one  idea  of  a  woman  in  his 
head,  and  that  one  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  Miss  Glorvina 
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O'Dowd  in  pink  satin.  A  gentle  little  woman  in  black,  with 
large  eyes  and  brown  hair,  seldom  s))eaking,  save  when  spoken 
to,  and  then  in  a  voice  not  the  least  resembling  Miss  Glorvina^s 
— a  soft  young  mother  tending  an  infant  and  beckoning  the 
Major  up  with  a  smile  to  look  at  him  —  a  rosy-cheeked  lass  com- 
ing singing  into  the  room  in  Russell  Square  or  hanging  on  George 
Osborne's  arm,  happ}' and  loving  —  there  was  but  this  image 
that  tilled  our  honest  Major's  mind  by  day  and  b}-  night,  and 
reigned  over  it  always.  Ver3'  hkely  Amelia  was  not  like  the 
portrait  the  Major  had  formed  of  her :  there  was  a  figure  in  a 
book  of  fashions  which  his  sisters  had  in  England,  and  with 
which  William  had  made  away  privatel3%  pasting  it  into  the  lid 
of  his  desk,  and  fancying  he  saw  some  resemblance  to  Mrs. 
Osborne  in  the  print,  whereas  I  have  seen  it,  and  can  vouch 
that  it  is  but  the  picture  of  a  high  waisted  gown  with  an  im- 
possible dolFs  face  simpering  over  it  —  and,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Dobbin's  sentimental  Amelia  was  no  more  like  the  real  one  than 
this  absuix)  little  print  which  he  cheiished.  But  what  man  in 
love,  of  us,  is  better  informed?  —  or  is  he  much  happier  when 
he  sees  and  owns  his  delusion?  Dobbin  Wius  under  this  spell. 
He  did  not  bother  his  friends  and  the  public  much  about  his 
feelings,  or  indeed  lose  his  natural  rest  or  appetite  on  account 
of  them.  His  head  has  grizzled  since  we  saw  him  last ;  and  a 
line  or  two  of  silver  may  be  seen  in  the  soft  brown  hair  like- 
wise. But  his  feelings  are  not  in  the  least  changed  or  oldened ; 
and  his  love  remains  as  fk^sh  as  a  man's  recollections  of  boy- 
hood are. 

We  have  said  how  the  two  Misses  Dobbin  and  Amelia,  tiie 
Major's  correspondents  in  Europe,  wrote  him  letters  from  Eng- 
land ;  Mrs.  Osborne  congratulating  him  with  great  candor  and 
cordiality  upon  his  approaching  nuptials  with  Miss  O'Dowd. 

"Your  sister  has  just  kindly  visited  me,"  Amelia  wrote  in 
her  letter,  and  informed  me  of  an  interesting  events  upon  which 
I  beg  to  offer  my  most  sincere  congratulations,  I  hope  the  young 
lady  to  whom  I  hear  you  are  to  be  united  will  in  eveiy  respect 
prove  worthy  of  one  who  is  himself  all  kindness  and  goodness. 
The  poor  widow  has  only  her  prayers  to  offer,  and  her  cordial, 
cordial  wishes  for  your  prosperity!  Georgy  sends  his  love  to  his 
dear  godpapa,,  and  hopes  that  you  will  not  forget  him.  I  tell  him 
that  you  are  about  to  form  other  ties^  with  one  who  I  am  sure  merits 
aU  your  affection^  but  that  although  such  ties  must  of  coarse  be 
the  strongest  and  most  sacred,  and  supersede  aU  others^  yet  that 
I  am  sure  the  widow  and  the  child  whom  you  have  ever  pro- 
tected and  loved  will  always  have  a  comer  in  your  heart."*  The 
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letter,  which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  went  on  in  this  strain, 
protesting  throughout  as  to  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  the 
writer. 

This  letter,  which  arrived  by  the  very  same  ship  which 
brought  out  Lady  O'Dowd's  box  of  millinery  from  London  (and 
which  you  may  be  sure  Dobbin  opened  before  any  one  of  the 
other  i)ackets  which  the  mail  brought  him),  put  the  receiver  into 
such  a  state  of  mind  that  Glorvina,  and  her  pink  satin,  and 
everything  belonging  to  her,  became  perfectly  odious  to  him. 
The  Major  cursed  the  talk  of  women  ;  and  the  sex  in  gencr&l. 
Everj  thing  annoyed  him  that  day  —  the  parade  was  insufferably 
hot  and  wearisome.  Good  heavens  !  was  a  man  of  intellect  to 
waste  his  life,  day  after  day,  inspecting  cross-belts,  and  putting 
fools  through  their  manoeuvres  ?  The  senseless  chatter  of  the 
young  men  at  mess  was  more  than  ever  jarring.  "What  cared 
he,  a  man  on  the  high  road  to  forty,  to  know  how  many  snipes 
Lieutenant  Smith  had  shot,  oi*  what  were  the  performances  of 
Ensign  Brown's  mare?  The  jokes  about  the  table  filled  him 
with  shame.  He  was  too  old  to  listen  to  the  banter  of  the 
assistant-surgeon  and  the  slang  of  the  youngsters,  at  which  old 
O'Dowd,  with  his  bald  head  and  red  face,  laughed  quite  easily. 
The  old  man  had  listened  to  those  jokes  any  time  these  thiity 
years  —  Dobbin  himself  had  been  fifteen  years  hearing  them. 
And  after  the  boisterous  dulness  of  the  mess-table,  the  quarrels 
and  scandal  of  the  ladies  of  the  regiment !  It  was  unbearable, 
shameful.  *'  O  Ameha,  Amelia,"  he  thought,  you  to  whom 
I  have  been  so  faithful  —  you  reproach  me !  It  js  because  you 
cannot  feel  for  me,  that  I  drag  on  this  wearisome  life.  And 
you  reward  me  after  years  of  devotion  by  giving  me  your  bless- 
ing upon  my  marriage,  forsooth,  with  this  flaunting  Irish  girl !  *' 
Sick  and  sorry  felt  poor  William  :  more  than  ever  wretched  and 
k>nely.  He  would  like  to  have  done  with  life  and  its  vanity 
altogether  —  so  bootless  and  unsatisfactory  the  straggle,  so 
cheerless  and  dreary  the  prospect  seemed  to  him.  He  \&y  all 
that  night  sleepless,  and  yearning  to  go  home.  Amelia's  letter 
had  fallen  as  a  blank  upon  him.  No  fidelity,  no  constant  trutli 
and  passion,  could  move  her  into  warmth.  She  would  not  see 
that  he  loved  her.    Tossing  in  his  bed,  he  spoke  out  to  her. 

Good  God,  Amelia !  "  he  said,  don't  you  know  that  1  only 
love  30U  in  tlie  world  —  you,  who  are  a  stone  to  me  —  30U, 
whom  I  tended  through  months  and  months  of  illness  and  grief, 
and  who  bade  me  farewell  with  a  smile  on  your  face,  and  foi^ot 
me  before  the  door  shut  between  us ! "  The  native  servants 
lying  outside  his  verandas  belield  with  wonder  the  Major,  so 
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cold  and  quiet  ordinarily,  at  present  so  passionately  inoTed 
and  east  down.  Would  she  have  pitied  bim  had  she  seen 
him  ?  He  read  over  and  over  all  the  letters  which  he  ever  had 
ft-om  her  —  letters  of  business  relative  to  the  little  property 
which  he  had  made  her  believe  her  husband  had  left  to  her  — 
brief  notes  of  invitation  —  ever}'  scrap  of  writing  tliat  she  had 
ever  sent  to  him  —  how  cold,  how  kind,  how  hopeless,  how 
selfish  they  were ! 

Had  there  been  some  kind  gentle  soul  near  at  hand  who 
could  read  and  appreciate  this  silent  generous  heart,  who  knows 
but  that  the  reign  of  Amelia  might  have  been  over,  and  that 
fViend  William's  love  might  have  flowed  into  a  kinder  channel? 
But  there  was  only  Glorvina  of  the  jetty  ringlets  with  whom  his 
intercourse  was  familiar,  and  this  dashing  young  woman  was 
not  bent  upon  loving  the  Major,  but  rather  on  making  the 
Major  admire  her  —  a  most  vain  and  hopeless  task,  too,  at 
least  considering  the  means  that  the  poor  girl  possessed  to  carry 
it  out.  She  curled  her  hair  and  showed  her  shoulders  at  him, 
as  much  as  to  sa}',  did  ye  ever  see  such  jet  ringlets  and  such  a 
complexion?  She  grinned  at  him  so  that  he  might  see  that 
every  tooth  in  her  head  was  sound  —  and  he  never  heeded  all 
these  charms.  Very  soon  after  tlie  arrival  of  the  box  of  mil- 
linery, and  perhaps  indeed  in  honor  of  it,  Lady  O'Dowd  and  the 
ladies  of  the  King's  Regiment  gave  a  ball  to  the  Company's 
Regiments  and  the  civilians  at  tlie  station.  Glorvina  sported 
the  killing  pink  fVock,  and  the  Major,  who  attended  the  party 
and  walked  very  ruefully  up  and  down  the  rooms,  never  so  much 
as  perceived  the  pink  garment.  Glorvina  danced  past  him  in 
a  fury  with  all  the  j  oung  subalterns  of  the  station,  and  the 
Major  was  not  in  the  bast  jealous  of  her  performance,  or  angry 
because  Captain  Bangles  of  the  Cavalry  handed  her  to  supper. 
It  was  not  jealousy,  or  frocks  or  shoulders,  that  could  move 
him,  and  Glorvina  had  nothing  more. 

So  these  two  were  each  exemplifying  the  Vanity  of  this  life, 
and  each  longing  for  what  he  or  she  could  not  get.  Glorvina 
cried  with  rage  at  the  failure.  She  had  set  her  mind  on  the 
Major  more  than  on  any  of  the  others,"  she  owned,  sobl>ing. 
"  He'll  bi-eak  ray  heart,  he  will,  Pegg}-,"  she  would  whimper  to 
her  sister-in-law  when  they  were  good  friends ;  "  sure  every 
one  of  me  frocks  must  be  taken  in  —  it's  such  a  skeleton  I'm 
growing."  Fat  or  thin,  laughing  or  melancholy,  on  horse-back 
or  the  music-stool,  it  was  all  the  same  to  the  Major.  And 
the  Colonel,  puffing  his  pipe  and  listening  to  these  complaints, 
would  suggest  that  Glory  should  have  some  black  ftwks  out  in 
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the  next  box  from  London,  and  told  a  mysterious  story  of  a 
lady  in  Ireland  who  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband 
before  she  got  ere  a  one. 

While  the  Major  was  going  on  in  this  tantalizing  way,  not 
proposing,  and  declining  to  fall  in  love,  there  came  another 
ship  from  Europe  bringing  letters  on  board,  and  amongst  them 
some  more  for  the  heartless  man.  These  were  home  lettere 
bearing  an  earlier  post  mark  than  that  of  the  former  packets, 
and  as  Major  Dobbin  recognized  among  his,  the  handwriting  of 
his  sister,  who  alwaj's  crossed  and  i-ecrossed  her  letters  to  her 
brother,  —  gathered  together  all  the  possible  bad  news  which 
she  could  collect,  abused  him  and  read  him  lectures  with  sisterly 
frankness,  and  always  left  him  miserable  for  the  daj'  after 
'*  dearest  William"  had  achieved  the  perusal  of  one  of  her 
epistles  —  the  truth  must  be  told  that  dearest  William  did  not 
hurry  himself  to  break  the  seal  of  Miss  Dobbin's  letter,  but 
waited  for  a  particularly  favorable  day  and  mood  for  doing  so. 
A  fortnight  before,  moreover,  he  had  written  to  scold  her  for 
telling  those  absurd  stories  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  had  despatched 
a  letter  in  reply  to  that  lady,  undeceiving  her  with  respect  to 
the  repoits  concerning  him,  and  assuring  her  that  he  had  no 
sort  of  present  intention  of  altering  his  condition." 

Two  or  three  nights  after  the  arrival  of  the  second  package 
of  letters,  the  Major  had  passed  the  evening  pretty  cheerfully 
at  Lady  O'Dowd's  house,  where  Glorvina  thought  that  he 
listened  with  rather  more  attention  than  usual  to  the  Meeting 
of  the  Wathers,  the  Minsthrel  Boy,  and  one  or  two  other  speci- 
mens of  song  with  which  she  favored  him  (the  truth  is,  he  was 
no  more  listening  to  Glorvina  than  to  the  howling  of  the  jackals 
in  th^  moonlight  outside,  and  the  delusion  was  hers  as  usual), 
and  having  played  his  game  at  chess  with  her  (cribbage  with 
the  surgeon  was  Lady  O'Dowd's  favorite  evening  pastime), 
Major  I)obbin  took  leave  of  the  ColoneVs  family  at  his  usual 
hour,  and  retired  tf>  his  own  house. 

There  on  his  table,  his  sister's  letter  lay  reproaching  him. 
He  took  it  up,  ashamed  rather  of  his  negligence  regarding  it, 
and  prepared  himself  for  a  disagreeable  hour  s  communing  with 

that  crabbed-handed  absent  relative  It  may  have  been 

an  hour  after  the  Major's  departure  fVom  the  Colonel's  house  — 
Sir  Michael  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just;  Glor\'ina  had 
arranged  her  black  ringlets  in  the  innumA-able  little  bits  of 
paper,  in  which  it  was  her  habit  to  confine  them  ;  Lady  O'Dowd, 
too,  had  gone  to  her  bed  in  the  nuptial  chamber,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  hod  tucked  her  musquito  curtains  round  her  fair  form, 
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when  the  ^ard  at  the  gates  of  the  Commanding-officer's  com- 
pound, beheld  Major  Dobbin,  in  the  moonlight,  rusbing  towaixls 
the  house  with  a  swift  step  and  a  very  agitated  countenance, 
and  he  passed  the  sentinel  and  went  up  to  the  windows  of  the 
ColoneFs  bed-chamber. 

''0*Dowd  —  Colonel!"  said  Dobbin,  and  kept  up  a  great 
shouting. 

''Heavens,  Meejor!"  said  Glorvina  of  the  curl-papers, 
putting  out  her  head  too;  from  her  window. 

''What  is  it.  Dob,  me  boy?"  said  the  Colonel,  expecting 
there  was  a  fire  in  tlie  station,  or  that  the  route  had  come  from 
head-quarters. 

"1  —  I  must  have  leave  of  absence.  I  must  go  to  England 
—  on  the  most  urgent  private  affairs,"  Dobbin  said. 

"  Good  heavens,  what  has  happened ! "  thought  Glorvina, 
trembling  with  all  the  papillotes. 

want  to  be  off — now  —  to-night,"  Dobbin  contmued; 
and  the  Colonel  getting  up,  came  out  to  parley  with  him. 

In  the  postscnpt  of  Miss  Dobbin's  cross-letter,  the  Major 
had  just  come  upon  a  paragraph,  to  the  following  effect :  —  "I 
drove  yesterday  to  see  your  old  acquaintance^  Mrs.  Osborne. 
The  wretched  place  they  live  at,  since  they  were  bankrupts, 
you  know  —  Mr.  S.,  to  judge  from  a  brasg  plate  on  the  door  of 
his  hut  (it  is  little  better)  is  a  coal-merchant.  The  little  boy, 
your  godson,  is  certainl}'  a  fine  child,  though  forward,  and  in- 
clined to  be  saucy  and  self-willed.  But  we  have  taken  notice 
of  him  as  you  wish  it,  and  have  introduced  him  to  his  aunt, 
Miss  O.,  who  was  rather  pleased  with  him.  Perhaps  his 
grandpapa,  not  the  bankrupt  one,  who  is  almost  doting,  but 
Sir.  Osborne,  of  Russell  Square,  may  be  induced  to  relent 
towards  the  child  of  your  friend,  his  erring  and  self -willed  son. 
And  Amelia  will  not  be  ill-disposed  to  give  him  up.  The 
widow  is  consoled^  and  is  about  to  marry  a  reverend  gentleman, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Binn3%  one  of  the  curates  of  Brompton.  A  poor 
match.  But  Mrs.  O.  is  getting  old,  and  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
gray  in  her  hair  —  she  was  in  very  good  spirits :  and  your  little 
godson  overate  himself  at  our  house.  Mamma  sends  her  love 
with  that  of  3'our  affectionate,  Ann  Dobbin." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  ROUND-ABOUT  CHAPTER  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  HAMPSHIRE. 

Our  old  friends  the  Crawleys'  famil}-  house,  in  Great  Gaunt 
Street,  still  bore  over  its  front  the  hatchment  which  had  been 
placed  there  as  a  token  of  mouniing  for  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's 
demise,  3'et  this  heraldic  emblem  was  in  itself  a  very  splendid 
and  gaudy  piece  of  furniture,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  mansion 
became  more  brilliant  than  it  had  ever  been  during  the  late 
Baronet's  reign.  The  black  outer-coating  of  the  bricks  was 
removed,  and  they  appeared  with  a  cheerftil,  blushing  face 
streaked  with  white :  the  old  bronze  lions  of  the  knocker  were 
gilt  handsomely,  the  railings  painted,  and  the  dismallest  house 
in  Great  Gaunt  Street,  became  the  smaitest  in  the  whole  quar- 
ter, before  the  green  leaves  in  Hampshire  had  replaced  those 
3'ellowing  ones  which  were  on  the  trees  in  Queen's  Crawley 
avenue  when  old  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  passed  under  them  for  the 
last  time. 

A  little  woman,  with  a  carriage  to  correspond,  was  perpetu- 
ally seen  about  this  mansion ;  an  elderly  spinster,  accompanied 
by  a  little  bo}',  also  might  be  remarked  coming  thither  daily. 
It  was  Miss  Briggs  and  little  Rawdon,  whose  business  it  was 
to  see  to  the  inward  renovation  of  Sir  Pitt's  house,  to  superin- 
tend the  female  band  engaged  in  stiUihing  the  blinds  and  hang- 
ings, to  poke  and  rummage  in  the  drawers  and  cupboards 
crammed  with  the  dirty  relics  and  congregated  trumperies  of  a 
couple  of  generations  of  Lady  Crawleys,  and  to  take  invento- 
ries of  the  china,  the  glass,  and  other  properties  in  the  closets 
and  store-rooms. 

Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  was  general-in-chief  over  these  ar- 
rangements, with  full  orders  from  Sir  Pitt  to  sell,  barter,  con- 
fiscate, or  purchase  furniture :  and  she  enjoyed  herself  not  a 
little  in  an  occupation  which  gave  full  scope  to  her  taste  and 
ingenuity.  The  renovation  of  the  house  was  determined  upon 
when  Sir  Pitt  came  to  town  in  November  to  see  his  lawyers, 
and  when  he  passed  nearl}'  a  week  in  Curzon  Street,  under  the 
roof  of  his  affectionate  brother  and  sister. 

He  had  put  up  at  an  hotel  at  first ;  but  Beck}',  as  soon  as 
she  heard  of  the  Baronet's  arrival,  went  off  alone  to  gi^eet  him, 
and  returned  in  an  hour  to  Curzon  Street  with  Sir  Pitt  in  the 
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carriage  by  her  side.  It  was  impossible  sometimes  to  resist 
this  artless  little  creature's  hospitalities,  so  kindly  were  they 
pi-essed,  so  frankly  and  amiably  offered.  Becky  seized  Pitt's 
hand  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  when  he  agreed  to  come. 
''Thank  you,"  she  said,  squeezing  it,  and  looking  into  the 
Baronet's  eyes,  who  blushed  a  good  deal ;  how  happy  this 
will  make  Rawdon."  She  bustled  up  to  Pitt's  l>ed-roora,  lead- 
ing on  the  servants,  who  were  carrying  his  trunks  thither.  She 
came  in  herself  laughing,  with  a  coal-scuttle  out  of  her  own 
room. 

A  fire  was  blazing  alread}-  in  Sir  Pitt's  apartment  (it  was 
Miss  Briggs's  room,  by  the  way,  who  was  sent  up  stairs  to  sleep 
with  the  maid).  I  knew  I  should  bring  you,"  she  said,  with 
pleasure  beaming  in  her  glance.  Indeed,  she  was  really  sin- 
cerely happy  at  having  him  for  a  guest.  • 

Becky  made  Rawdon  dine  out  once  or  twice  on  business, 
while  Pitt  staged  with  them,  and  the  Baronet  passed  the  happy 
evening  alone  with  her  and  Briggs.  She  went  down  staii*s  to 
the  kitchen  and  actuall}'  cooked  little  dishes  for  him.  Isn't 
it  a  good  salmi?"  she  said  ;  ''I  made  it  for  you.  1  can  make 
you  better  dishes  than  that :  and  will  when  you  come  to  see 
me." 

"  Every  thing  you  do,  you  do  well,"  said  the  Baronet,  gal- 
lantly.   ''  The  salmi  is  excellent  indeed." 

''  A  poor  man's  wife,"  Rebecca  replied,  gayly,  '*  must  make 
herself  useful,  you  know :  "  on  which  her  brother-in-law  vowed 
that  "  she  was  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  an  Emperor,  and  that  to  be 
skilful  in  domestic  duties  was  surely  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  woman's  qualities."  And  Sir  Pitt  thought,  with  something 
like  mortification,  of  Lady  Jane  at  home,  and  of  a  certain  pie 
which  she  had  insisted  on  making,  and  serving  to  him  at  dinner 
—  a  most  abominable  pie. 

Besides  the  salmi,  which  was  made  of  Lord  Steyne's  pheas- 
ants from  his  lordship's  cottage  of  Stillbrook,  Beck}^  gave  her 
brother-in-law  a  bottle  of  white  wine,  some  that  Rawdon  had 
brought  with  him  from  France,  and  had  picked  up  for  nothing, 
the  little  story-teller  said ;  whereas  the  liquor  was,  in  truth, 
some  White  Hermitage  from  the  Marquis  of  Steyne's  famous 
cellars,  which  brought  fire  into  the  Baronet's  pallid  cheeks  and 
a  glow  into  his  feeble  frame. 

Then  when  he  had  drunk  up  the  bottle  of  petit  inn  blanc  she 
gave  him  her  hand  and  took  him  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
made  him  snug  on  the  sofa  by  the  fire,  and  let  him  talk  as  she 
listened  with  the  tenderest  kindly  interest,  sitting  by  him,  and 
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hemming  a  shirt  for  her  dear  little  boy.  Whenever  Mrs.  Raw- 
don  wished  to  be  particnlarly  humble  and  virtuous,  this  little 
shirt  used  to  come  out  of  her  work-box.  It  had  got  to  be  too 
small  for  Rawdon  long  before  it  was  finished. 

Well,  Rebecca  listened  to  Pitt,  she  talked  to  him,  she  sang 
to  him,  she  coaxed  him,  and  cuddled  him,  so  that  he  found 
himself  more  and  more  glad  every  day  to  get  back  fVom  the 
kiwyer*8  at  Gray's  Inn,  to  the  blazing  fire  in  Curzcn  Street  — 
a  gladness  in  which  the  men  of  law  likewise  participated,  for 
Pitt's  harangues  were  of  the  longest  —  and  so  that  when  he 
went  away  he  felt  quite  a  pang  at  departing.  How  pretty*  she 
looked  kissing  her  hand  to  him  from  the  carriage  and  wa\ing 
her  handkerchief  when  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  mail !  She 
put  the  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  once.  He  pulled  his  sealskin 
cap  over  his,  as  the  coach  drove  awa}',  and,  sinking  back,  he 
thought  to  himself  how  she  respected  him  and  how  he  deserved 
it,  and  how  Rawdon  was  a  foolish  dull  fellow  who  didn't  half 
appreciate  his  wife :  and  how  mum  and  stupid  his  own  wife 
was  compared  to  that  brilliant  little  Becky.  Beck3'  had  hinted 
every  one  of  these  things  herself,  perhaps,  but  so  delicately  and 
gently,  that  you  hardly  knew  when  or  where.  And,  before 
tiiey  parted,  it  was  agreed  that  the  house  in  London  should  be 
redecorated  for  tlie  next  season,  and  that  the  brothers'  families 
should  meet  again  in  the  c^untr}*  at  Christmas. 

''I  wish  you  could  have  got  a  little  money  out  of  him," 
Rawdon  said  to  his  wife  mooclily  when  the  Baronet  was  gone. 

1  should  like  to  give  something  to  old  Raggles,  hanged  if  I 
shoaldn't.  It  ain't  right,  you  know,  that  the  old  fellow  should 
be  kept  out  of  all  his  money.  It  may  be  inconvenient,  and  he 
might  let  to  somebody  else  besides  us,  you  know." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Becky,  "  that  as  soon  as  Sir  Pitf  s  affairs 
are  settled,  everjbody  will  be  paid,  and  give  him  a  little  some- 
iMng  on  account.  Here's  a  cheque  that  Pitt  left  for  the  boy," 
and  she  took  from  her  bag  and  gave  her  husband  a  paper  which 
his  brother  had  handed  over  to  her,  on  behalf  of  the  little  son 
and  heir  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Crawler's. 

The  truth  is,  she  had  tried  personally  the  ground  on  which 
her  husband  expressed  a  wish  that  she  should  ventiu'e  —  tried  it 
ever  so  delicately,  and  found  it  unsafe.  Even  at  a  hint  about 
embarrassments.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  was  off  and  alarmed.  And 
he  began  a  long  speech,  explaining  how  straitened  he  himself 
was  in  money  matters ;  how  the  tenants  would  not  pay ;  how 
his  father's  aflTairs,  and  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  demise 
of  the  old  gentleman,  had  involved  him ;  how  he  wanted  to  pay 
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off  encumbrances ;  and  how  the  bankers  and  agents  were  over- 
drawn ;  and  Pitt  Crawley  ended  b}'  making  a  compromise  with 
his  sister-in-law,  and  giving  her  a  vei^-  small  sum  for  the  bene- 
fit of  her  little  boy. 

Pitt  knew  how  poor  his  brother  and  his  brother's  family 
must  be.  It  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  such  a  cool 
and.  experienced  old  diplomatist,  that  Rawdon*s  famil3'  had 
nothing  to  live  upon,  and  that  houses  and  carriages  are  not  to  be 
kept  for  nothing.  He  knew  very  well  that  he  was  the  proprie- 
tor or  appropriator  of  the  money,  which,  according  to  all  proper 
calculation,  ought  to  have  fallen  to  his  3'ounger  brother,  and  he 
had,  we  may  be  sure,  some  secret  pangs  of  remorse  within  him, 
which  warned  him  that  he  ought  to  perform  some  act  of  justice, 
or,  let  us  say,  compensation,  towards  these  disappointed  rela- 
tions. A  just,  decent  man,  not  without  brains,  who  said  his 
prayers,  and  knew  his  catechism,  and  did  his  duty  outwardly 
through  life,  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  aware  that  some- 
thing was  due  to  his  brother  at  his  hands,  and  that  morally  he 
was  Rawdon's  debtor. 

But,  as  one  reads  in  the  columns  of  the  Timei  newspaper 
every  now  and  then,  queer  announcements  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  £50  fh)m  A.  B., 
or  £10  from  W.  T.,  as  conscience-money,  on  account  of  taxes 
due  by  the  said  A.  B.  or  W.  T.,  which  payments  the  penitents 
beg  the  Right  Honorable  gentleman  to  acknowledge  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press;  —  so  is  the  Chancellor  no 
doubt,  and  the  reader  likewise,  always  perfectly  sure  that  the 
above-named  A.  B.  and  W.  T.  are  only  paying  a  very  small 
instalment  of  what  they  really  owe,  and  that  the  man  who  sends 
up  a  twenty-pound  note  has  very  likely  hundreds  or  thousands 
moi-e  for  which  he  ought  to  account.  Such,  at  least,  are  my 
feelings,  when  I  see  A.  B.  or  W.  T.'s  insufficient  acts  of  repent- 
ance. And  I  have  no  doubt  that  Pitt  Crawle3''s  contrition,  or 
kindness  if  3'ou  will,  towards  his  younger  brother,  by  whom  he 
had  so  much  profited,  was  only  a  very  small  dividend  upon  the 
capital  sura  in  which  he  was  indebted  to  Rawdon.  Not  every- 
body is  willing  to  pay  even  so  much.  To  part  with  money  is  a 
sacrifice  beyond  almost  all  men  endowed  with  a  sense  of  order. 
There  is  scarcely  anj'  man  alive  who  does  not  think  himself 
meritorious  for  giving  his  neighbor  five  pounds.  Thriftless 
gives,  not  from  a  beneficent  pleasuiH?  in  giving,  but  fix)m  a  lazy 
delight  in  spending.  He  would  not  deny  himself  one  enjoy- 
ment; not  his  opera-stall,  not  his  horse,  not  his  dinner,  not 
even  the  pleasure  of  giving  Lazarus  the  five  pounds.  Thrift}', 
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who  is  good,  wise,  jnst,  and  owes  no  man  a  penny,  turns  from 
a  b^gar,  haggles  with  a  hackney-coachman,  or  denies  a  poor 
relation,  and  I  doubt  which  is  the  most  selfish  of  the  two. 
Money  has  only  a  different  value  in  the  eyes  of  each. 

»So,  in  a  word,  Pitt  Crawley  thought  he  would  do  something 
for  his  brother,  and  then  thought  he  would  think  about  it  some 
other  time. 

And  with  regard  to  Becky,  she  was  not  a  woman  who  ex- 
pected too  much  from  the  generosity  of  her  neighbors,  and 
so  was  quite  content  with  all  that  Pitt  Crawley  had  done  for 
her.  She  was  acknowledged  by  the  head  of  the  family.  If  Pitt 
would  not  give  her  anything,  he  would  get  something  for  her 
some  daj'.  If  she  got  no  money  from  her  brother-in-law,  sbe 
got  what  was  as  good  as  money,  —  credit.  Haggles  was  made 
rather  easy  in  his  mind  by  the  spectacle  of  the  union  between  the 
brothers,  by  a  small  payment  on  the  spot,  and  by  the  promise 
of  a  much  larger  sum  speedily  to  be  assigned  to  him.  And 
Rebecca  told  Miss  Briggs,  whose  Christmas  dividend  upon  the 
little  sum  lent  by  her,  Becky  paid  with  an  air  of  candid  jo}', 
and  as  if  her  exchequer  was  brimming  over  with  gold  —  Re- 
becca, we  say,  told  Miss  Briggs,  in  strict  confidence,  that  she 
had  conferi*ed  with  Sir  Pitt,  who  was  famous  as  a  financier,  on 
Briggs's  si^ecial  behalf,  as  to  the  most  profitable  investment  of 
Miss  B.'s  remaining  capital ;  that  Sir  Pitt,  after  much  considera- 
tion, had  thought  of  a  most  safe  and  advantageous  way  in 
which  Briggs  could  lay  out  her  money ;  that,  being  especially 
interested  in  her  as  an  attached  friend  of  the  late  Miss  Crawley, 
and  of  the  whole  family,  and  that  long  before  he  left  town,  he 
had  recommended  that  she  should  be  ready  with  the  money  at 
a  moment's  notice,  so  as  to  purchase  at  the  most  favorable  op- 
portunity* the  shares  which  Sir  Pitt  had  in  his  eye.  Poor  Miss 
Briggs  was  very  grateful  for  this  mark  of  Sir  Pitt's  attention  — 
it  came  so  unsolicited,  she  said,  for  she  never  should  have 
thought  of  removing  the  money  from  the  funds  —  and  the  deli- 
cacy enhanced  the  kindness  of  the  office  ;  and  she  promised  to 
see  her  man  of  business  immediately,  and  be  ready  with  her 
little  cash  at  the  proper  hour. 

And  this  worthy  woman  was  so  grateful  for  the  kindness  of 
Rebecca  in  the  matter,  and  for  that  of  her  generous  l>enefactor, 
the  Colonel,  that  she  went  out  and  spent  a  great  part  of  her 
half-year's  dividend  in  the  purchase  of  a  black  velvet  coat  for 
little-  Rawdon,  who,  by  the  way',  was  grown  almost  too  big  for 
black  velvet  now,  and  was  of  a  size  and  age  befitting  him  for  the 
assumption  of  the  virile  jacket  and  pantaloons. 

29 
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He  was  a  fine  open-faced  toy,  with  bhie  eyes  and  waving 
flaxen  hair,  stunlj'  in  limb,  but  generous  and  soft  in  heart: 
fondly  attaching  himself  to  all  who  were  good  to  him  —  to  the 
pon}'  —  to  Lord  Southdown,  who  gave  him  the  horse — (he 
used  to  blush  and  glow  all  over  when  he  saw  that  kind  young 
nobleman)  — to  the  groom  who  had  charge  of  the  pon}- — to 
Molly,  the  cook,  who  crammed  him  with  ghost  stories  at  night, 
and  with  good  things  from  the  dinner  —  to  Bri^s,  whom  he 
plagued  and  laughed  at  —  and  to  his  father  especiall^^  whose 
attachment  towards  the  lad  was  curious  too  to  witness.  Here, 
as  he  grew  to  be  about  eight  years  old,  his  attachments  may  be 
said  to  have  ended.  The  beautiful  mother-vision  had  faded 
awa}'  after  a  while.  During  near  two  years  she  had  scarcely 
spoken  to  the  child.  She  disliked  him.  He  had  the  measles 
and  the  hooping-cough.  He  bored  her.  One  day  when  he 
was  standing  at  the  landing-place,  ha^'ing  crept  down  from  the 
upper  regions,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  his  mother's  voice, 
who  was  singing  to  Lord  Steyne,  the  drawing-room  door  opening 
suddenly',  discovered  the  little  spy,  who  but  a  moment  before 
had  been  rapt  in  delight,  and  listening  to  the  music. 

His  mother  came  out  and  struck  him  violently  a  couple  of 
boxes  on  the  ear.  He  heard  a  laugh  from  the  Marquis  in  the 
inner  room  (who  was  amused  by  this  free  and  artless  exhibi- 
tion of  Beck3''s  temper) ,  and  fled  down  below  to  his  friends  of 
the  kitchen,  bi^^ting  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

It  is  not  because  it  hurts  me,"  little  Rawdon  gasped  out 
—  "only  —  only"  —  sobs  and  tears  wound  up  the  sentence 
in  a  storm.  It  was  the  little  boy's  heart  that  was  bleeding. 
"  Why  mayn't  I  hear  her  singing?  Why  don't  she  ever  sing  to 
me  —  as  she  does  to  that  baldheaded  man  with  the  lai*ge  teeth  ?  " 
He  gasped  out  at  various  intervals  these  exclamations  of  rage 
and  grief.  The  cook  looked  at  the  housemaid  :  the  housemaid 
looked  knowingly  at  the  footman  —  the  awful  kitchen  inquisi- 
tion which  sits  in  judgment  in  every  house,  and  knows  every- 
thing, —  sate  on  Rebecca  at  that  moment. 

After  this  incident,  the  mother's  dislike  increased  to  hatred : 
the  consciousness  that  the  child  was  in  the  house  was  a  re- 
proach and  a  pain  to  her.  His  veiy  sight  annoyed  her.  Fear, 
doubt,  and  resistance  sprang  up,  too,  in  the  boy's  own  bos- 
om. They  were  separated  from  that  day  of  the  boxes  on  the 
ear. 

Lord  Steyne  also  heartily  disliked  the  boy.  When  they  met 
by  mischance,  he  made  sarcastic  bows  or  remarks  to  Uie  child, 
or  glared  at  him  with  savage-looking  eyes.    Rawdon  used  to 
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stare  him  in  the  face,  and  double  his  little  fists  in  return.  He 
knew  his  eneni}' ;  and  this  gentleman,  of  all  who  came  to  the 
house,  was  the  one  who  angered  him  most.  *  One  da}'  the  foot- 
man found  him  squaring  his  fists  at  Lord  Steyne's  hat  in  the 
hall.  The  footman  told  the  circumstance  as  a  good  joke  to 
Lord  Steyne's  coachman ;  that  officer  imparted  it  to  Lord 
Steyne's  gentleman,  and  to  the  servants'  hall  in  general.  And 
very  soon  afterwards,  when  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  made  her 
appearance  at  Gaunt  House,  the  porter  who  unbarred  the  gates, 
the  servants  of  all  uniforms  in  the  hall,  the  fhnctionaries  in 
white  waistcoats,  who  bawled  out  from  landing  to  landing  the 
names  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  knew  about  her, 
or  fancied  the}'  did.  The  man  who  brought  her  refreshment 
and  stood  behind  her  chair,  hatl  talked  her  character  over  with 
the  large  gentleman  in  motley-colored  clothes  at  his  side.  Bon 
Dieu  !  it  is  awful,  that  servants'  inquisition  !  You  see  a  woman 
in  a  great  part}'  in  a  splendid  saloon,  surrounded  by  faithful 
admirers,  distributing  sparkling  glances,  dressed  to  perfection, 
curled,  rouged,  smiling  and  happy :  —  Discover}*  walks  respect- 
fully up  to  her,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  powdered  man  with  large 
calves  and  a  tray  of  ices  —  with  Calumny  (which  is  as  fatal  as 
truth)  —  behind  him,  in  the  shape  of  the  hulking  fellow  carry- 
ing the  wafer-biscuits.  Madam,  your  secret  will  l>e  talked  over 
by  those  men  at  their  club  at  the  public-house  to-night.  Jeames 
will  tell  Chawls  his  notions  about  you  over  their  pipes  and  pew- 
ter beer-pots.  Some  people  ought  to  have  mutes  for  servants 
in  Vanity  Fair — mutes  who  could  not  write.  If  you  are  guilty, 
tremble.  That  fellow  behind  your  chair  may  be  a  Janissary 
with  a  bow-string  in  his  plush  breeches  ix)cket.  If  you  are  not 
guilty,  have  a  care  of  appearances :  which  are  as  ruinous  as 
guilt. 

*'  Was  Rebecca  guilty  or  not?  "  the  Vehmgericht  of  the  ser- 
vants' hall  had  pronounced  against  her. 

And,  I  shame  to  say,  she  would  not  have  got  credit  had  they 
not  believed  her  to  be  guilty.  It  was  the  sight  of  the  Marquis 
of  Steyne's  carriage-lamps  at  her  door,  contemplated  by  R ag- 
gies, burning  in  the  blackness  of  midnight,  "  that  kep  him  up," 
as  he  afterwards  said ;  that  even  more  than  Rebecca's  ai-te  and 
coaxings. 

And  so  —  guiltless  \ery  likely  —  she  was  writhing  and  push- 
ing onward  towards  what  they  call  "  a  position  in  society,"  and 
the  servants  were  pointing,  at  her  as  lost  and  ruined.  So  you 
see  Molly,  the  housemaid,  of  a  morning,  watching  a  spider  in 
the  door-post  lay  his  thread  and  laboriously  crawl  up  it,  until, 
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tired  of  the  sjiort,  she  raises  her  broom  and  sweeps  away  the 
thread  and  the  artWicer. 

A  day  or  two  before  Christmas,  Becky,  her  hnsband  and  her 
son,  made  ready  and  went  to  pass  the  holidays  at  the  seat  of 
their  ancestors  at  Queen's  Crawley.  Becky  would  have  liked 
to  leave  the  little  brat  behind,  and  would  have  done  so  hut  for 
Lady  Jane's  urgent  invitations  to  the  youngster ;  and  the  symp- 
toms of  revolt  and  discontent  which  Rawdon  manifested  at  her 
neglect  of  her  son.  *'  He's  the  finest  boy  in  England,"  the 
father  said,  in  a  tone  of  reproach  to  her,  and  3'ou  don't  seem 
to  care  for  him,  Becky,  as  much  as  3'ou  do  for  jour  spaniel. 
He  shan't  bother  you  much  :  at  home  he  will  be  away  from  you 
in  the  nursery,  and  he  shall  go  outside  on  the  coach  with  me." 

Where  you  go  yourself  because  3'ou  want  to  smoke  those 
filthy  cigars,"  replied  Mrs.  Rawdon. 

I  remember  when  3'ou  liked  'em  though,"  answered  the 
husband. 

Becky  laughed:  she  was  almost  always  good-humored. 
"  That  was  when  I  was  on  m}^  promotion,  Goosey,"  she  said. 
*'  Take  Rawdon  outside  with  you,  and  give  him  a  cigar  too  if 
you  like." 

Rawdon  did  not  warm  his  little  son  for  the  winter's  journey 
in  this  way,  but  he  and  Briggs  wrapped  up  the  child  in  shawls 
and  comforters,  and  he  was  hoisted  respectfullj'  on  to  the  roof 
of  the  coach  in  the  dark  morning,  under  the  lamps  of  the  White 
Horse  Cellar :  and  with  no  small  delight  he  watched  the  dawn 
rise,  and  made  his  first  journey  to  the  place  which  his  father 
still  cdled  home.  It  was  a  journey  of  infinite  pleasure  to  Uie 
boy,  to  whom  the  incidents  of  the  road  afforded  endless  interest : 
his  father  answering  to  him  all  questions  connected  with  it,  and 
telling  him  who  lived  in  the  great  white  house  to  the  right,  and 
whom  the  park  belonged  to.  His  mother,  inside  the  vehicle, 
with  her  maid  and  her  furs,  her  wrappers,  and  her  scent  bottles, 
made  such  a  to-do  that  you  would  have  thought  she  never  had 
been  in  a  stage-coach  before  —  much  less,  that  she  had  been 
turned  out  of  this  very  one  to  make  room  for  a  pac  ing  pas- 
senger on  a  certain  joume}'  performed  some  half-score  years 
ago. 

It  was  dark  again  when  little  Rawdon  was  wakened  up  to 
enter  his  uncle's  carriage  at  Mudbury,  and  he  sate  and  looked 
out  of  it  wondering  as  the  great  iron  gates  flew  open,  and  at 
the  white  trunks  of  the  limes  as  tliey  swept  by,  until  they 
stopped,  at  length,  before  the  light  windows  of  the  Hall,  which 
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were  blazing  and  comfortable  with  Christmas  welcome.  The 
hall-door  was  flung  open  —  a  big  fire  was  burning  in  the  great 
old  fire-place  —  a  carpet  was  down  over  the  chequered  black 
flags  —  It's  the  old  Turkey  one  that  used  to  be  in  the  Ladies* 
Gallery/*  thought  Rebecca,  and  the  next  instant  was  kissing 
Lady  jane. 

She  and  Sir  Pitt  performed  the  same  salute  with  great  grav- 
ity :  but  Rawdon  having  been  smoking,  hung  back  rather  from 
his  sister-in-law,  whose  two  children  came  up  to  their  cousin : 
and,  while  Matilda  held  out  her  hand  and  kissed  him,  Pitt 
Binkie  Southdown,  the  son  and  heir,  stood  aloof  rather,  and 
examined  him  as  a  little  dog  does  a  big  dog. 

Then  the  kind  hostess  conducted  her  guests  to  the  snug 
apartments  blazing  with  cheerful  fires.  Then  the  j  oung  ladies 
came  and  knocked  at  Mrs.  Rawdon*s  door,  under  the  pretence 
that  the}'  were  desirous  to  be  useful,  but  in  reality  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  the  contents  of  her  band  and  bonnet- 
boxes,  and  her  dresses  which,  though  black,  were  of  the  newest 
London  fashion.  And  thej-  told  her  how  much  the  Hall  was 
changed  for  the  better,  and  how  old  Lady  Southdown  was  gone, 
and  how  Pitt  was  taking  his  station  in  the  county,  as  became 
a  Crawley  in  fact.  Then  the  great  dinner-bell  having  rung, 
the  family  assembled  at  dinner,  at  which  meal  Rawdon  Junior 
was  placed  by  his  aunt,  the  good-natured  lady  of  the  house ; 
Sir  Pitt  being  uncommonly  attentive  to  his  sister-in-law  at  his 
own  right  hand. 

Little  Rawdon  exhibited  a  fine  appetite,  and  showed  a  gen- 
tleman-like behavior. 

I  like  to  dine  here,*'  he  said  to  his  aunt  when  he  had 
completed  his  meal,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  and  after  a 
decent  grace  by  Sir  Pitt,  the  younger  son  and  heir  was  intro- 
duced, and  was  perched  on  a  high  chair  by  the  Baronet's  side, 
while  the  daughter  took  possession  of  the  place  and  the  little 
wine-glass  prepared  for  her  near  her  mother.  "  1  like  to  dine 
here,*'  said  Rawdon  Minor,  looking  up  at  his  relation's  kind 
face. 

Why?'*  said  the  good  Lady  Jane. 
"  I  dine  in  the  kitchen  when  I  am  at  home,"  replied  Rawdon 
Minor,  **or  else  with  Briggs."  But  Becky  was  so  engaged 
with  the  Baronet,  her  host,  pouring  out  a  flood  of  compliments 
and  delights  and  raptures,  and  admiring  young  Pitt  Binkie, 
whom  she  declared  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  intelligent,  noble- 
looking  little  creature,  and  so  like  his  father,  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  remarks  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood  at  the  other  end 
of  the  broad  shining  table. 
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As  a  gaest,  and  it  being  the  first  night  of  his  arrival,  Raw- 
don  the  Second  was  allowed  to  sit  up  until  the  hour  when  tea 
being  over,  and  a  great  gilt  book  being  laid  on  the  table  before 
Sir  Pitt,  all  the  domestics  of  the  family  streamed  in,  and  Sir 
Pitt  read  prat  ers.  It  was  the  first  time  the  poor  little  hoy  had 
ever  witnessed  or  heard  of  such  a  ceremonial. 

The  house  had  been  much  improved  even  since  the  Baronet's 
brief  reign,  and  was  pronounced  b}'  Becky  to  be  perfect^  charm- 
ing, delightful,  when  she  surveyed  it  in  his  company.  As  for 
little  Rawdon,  who  examined  it  with  the  children  for  his  guides, 
it  seemed  to  him  a  perfect  palace  of  enchantment  and  wonder. 
There  were  long  galleries,  and  ancient  state  bed-rooms,  there 
were  pictures  and  old  china,  and  armor.  There  were  the 
rooms  in  which  grandpa;)a  died,  and  by  which  the  children 
walked  with  terrified  looks.  Who  was  grandpapa?"  he 
asked ;  and  the}'  told  him  how  he  used  to  be  ver^'  old,  and  used 
to  be  wheeled  about  in  a  garden-chair,  and  they  showed  him 
the  gaixlen-chair  one  da}'  rotting  in  the  out-house  in  which  it 
had  lain  since  the  old  gentleman  had  been  wheeled  awa}'  yonder 
to  the  church,  of  which  the  spire  was  glittering  over  tlie  pj>rk 
elms. 

The  brothers  had  good  occupation  for  several  mornings  in 
examining  the  improvements  which  had  been  effected  by  Sir 
Htt's  genius  and  economy.  And  as  they  walked  or  rode,  and 
looked  at  them,  the}'  could  talk  without  too  much  boring  each 
other.  And  Pitt  took  care  to  tell  Rawdon  what  a  heavy  outlay 
of  money  these  improvements  had  occasioned  ;  and  that  a  man 
of  landed  and  funded  propertj'  was  ollen  ver\*  hard  pressed  for 
twenty  pounds.  There  is  that  new  lodge  gate,"  said  Pitt, 
pointing  to  it  humbl}'  with  the  bamboo  cane,  "  I  can  no  more 
pay  for  it  l>efore  the  dividends  in  January  than  I  can  fly." 

"  I  can  lend  3'ou,  Pitt,  till  then,"  Rawdon  answered  rather 
ruefully ;  and  the}'  went  in  and  looked  at  the  restored  lodge, 
where  the  family  arms  were  just  new  scraped  in  stone ;  and 
where  old  Mrs.  Lock,  for  the  first  time  these  many  long  years, 
had  tight  doors,  sound  roofs,  and  whole  windows. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BETWEEN  HAMPSHIRE  AND  LONDON. 

Sir  Pitt  Crawlet  had  done  more  than  repair  fences  and 
restore  dilapidated  lodges  on  the  Queen's  Crawley  estate.  Like 
a  wise  man  he  had  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  injured  popularity 
of  his  house,  and  stop  up  the  gaps  and  ruins  in  which  his  name 
had  l)een  left  by  his  disreputable  and  thriftless  old  predecessor. 
He  was  elected  for  the  borough  speedily  alter  his  father's  de- 
mise ;  a  magistmte,  a  member  of  parliament,  a  county  magnate 
and  representative  of  an  ancient  famil}',  he  made  it  his  duty  to 
show  himself  before  the  Hampshire  public,  subscribed  hand- 
somely to  tlie  county  charities,  called  assiduously  upon  all  the 
county  folks,  and  laid  himself  out  in  a  woi-d  to  take  that  posi- 
tion in  Hampshire,  and  in  the  Empire  afterwards,  to  which  he 
thought  his  prodigious  talents  justly  entitled  him.  Lady  Jane 
wa»  instructed  to  be  friendly  with  the  Fuddlestones,  and  the 
Wapshots,  and  the  other  famous  baronets,  their  neighboi-s. 
Their  carriages  might  frequently  be  seen  in  the  Queen's  Craw- 
ley avenue  now ;  they  dined  pretty  frequently  at  the  Hall 
{where  the  cookery  was  so  good,  that  it  was  clear  Lady  Jane 
very  seldom  had  a  hand  in  it),  and  in  return  Pitt  and  his  wife 
most  energetically  dined  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  at  all 
sorts  of  distances.  For  though  Pitt  did  not  care  for  joviality, 
l^eing  a  frigid  man  of  \x>or  health  and  appetite,  ^et  he  consid- 
ered tliat  to  be  hospitable  and  condescending  was  quite  in- 
cumbent on  his  station,  and  ever}'  time  that  he  got  a  headache 
from  too  long^  an  after-dinner  sitting,  he  felt  that  he  was  a 
martyr  to  duty.  He  talked  about  crops,  corn-laws,  jwlitics, 
with  the  l)est  country  gentlemen.  He  (who  had  been  formerly 
inclined  to  be  a  sad  freethinker  on  these  points)  entered  into 
poaching  and  game  preserving  with  ardor.  He  didn't  hunt :  he 
wasn't  a  hunting  man :  he  was  a  man  of  books  and  peaceful 
habits :  but  he  thought  that  the  breed  of  horses  must  be  kept 
up  in  the  country,  and  that  the  breed  of  foxes  must  therefore 
be  looked  to,  and  for  his  part,  if  his  friend.  Sir  Huddlestone 
Fuddlestone,  liked  to  draw  his  countr3%  and  meet  as  of  old  the 
F.  hounds  used  to  do  at  Queen's  Crawley,  he  should  be  happy 
to  see  him  there,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Fuddlestone  hunt. 
And  to  Ladj'  Southdown's  dismay  too  he  became  more  orthodox 
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in  his  tendencies  ever}'  day :  gave  up  preaching  in  public  and 
attending  meeting-houses ;  went  stoutly  to  Church :  called  on 
the  Bishop,  and  all  the  Clei^y  at  Winchester:  and  made  no 
objection  when  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Trumper  asked  for  a 
game  of  whist.  What  pangs  must  have  been  those  of  Ladj 
Southdown,  and  what  an  utter  castaway  she  must  have  tliought 
her  son-in-law  for  permitting  such  a  godless  divereion !  and 
when,  on  the  return  of  the  family  from  an  oratono  at  Win- 
chester, the  Baronet  announced  to  the  3'oung  ladies  that  he 
should  next  year  veiy^  probably  take  them  to  the  county 
balls,"  they  woi*shipped  him  for  his  kindness.  Lad}'  Jane  was 
only  too  obedient,  and  perhaps  glad  herself  to  go.  The  Dowa- 
ger wrote  off  the  direst  descriptions  of  her  daughter's  worldly 
behavior  to  the  authoress  of  the  Washerwoman  of  Finchley 
Common  "  at  the  Cape ;  and  her  house  in  Brighton  being  about 
this  time  unoccupied,  returned  to  that  wateiing-place,  her  al>- 
seuce  being  not  very  much  deplored  b}'  her  children.  We  may 
suppose,  too,  that  Rebecca,  on  paying  a  second  visit  to  Queen's 
Crawley,  did  not  feel  particularly  grieved  at  the  absence  of  the 
lady  of  the  medicine-chest;  though  she  wrote  a  Christmas 
letter  to  her  Ladyship,  in  which  she  re8i>ectfully  recalled  heWlf 
to  Lad}'  Southdown's  recollection,  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the 
delight  which  her  Ladyship's  conversation  had  given  her  on  the 
former  visit,  dilated  on  the  kindness  with  which  her  Ladyship 
had  treated  her  in  sickness,  and  declared  that  everything  at 
Queen's  Crawley  reminded  her  of  her  absent  friend. 

A  great  part  of  the  altered  demeanor  and  popularity  of  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley  might  have  been  traced  to  the  counsels  of  that 
astute  little  lady  of  Curzon  Street.  Ton  remain  a  baronet  — 
you  consent  to  be  a  mere  country  gentleman,"  she  said  to  him, 
while  he  had  been  her  guest  in  London.  "No,  Sir  Pitt  Craw- 
ley, 1  know  you  better.  I  know  your  talents  and  your  ambi- 
tion. You  fancy  you  hide  them  both :  but  you  can  conceal 
neither  from  me.  I  showed  Lord  Steyne  your  pamphlet  on 
malt.  He  was  familiar  with  it :  and  said  it  was  in  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  Cabinet  the  most  masterly  thing  that  had  apj>eared 
on  the  subject.  The  Ministry  has  its  eye  upon  you,  and  I 
know  what  you  want.  You  want  to  distinguish  youi*self  in 
Parliament ;  every  one  says  you  are  the  finest  speaker  in  Eng- 
land (for  your  speeches  at  Oxford  are  still  remembered).  You 
want  to  be  Member  for  the  County,  where  with  your  own  vote 
and  your  borough  at  your  back,  you  can  command  anything. 
And  you  want  to  be  Baron  Crawley  of  Queen's  Crawley,  and 
will  be  before  you  die.    I  saw  it  all.    I  could  read  your  heart. 
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Sir  Pitt.  If  I  had  a  hasband  who  possessed  your  intellect  as 
he  does  your  name,  I  sometimes  think  I  should  not  be  unwor- 
thy of  him  —  but  —  but  I  am  your  kinswoman  now,"  she  added 
with  a  laugh.  Poor  little  penniless  I  have  got  a  little  interest 
—  and  who  knows,  perhaps  the  mouse  may  be  able  to  aid  the 
lion." 

Pitt  Crawley  was  amazed  and  enraptured  with  her  speech. 
"How  that  woman  comprehends  me!"  he  said.  ''I  never 
could  get  Jane  to  read  three  pages  of  the  malt-pamphlet.  She 
has  no  idea  that  I  have  commanding  talents  or  secret  ambition. 
So  they  remember  my  speaking  at  Oxford,  do  the}-  ?  The  ras- 
cals! now  that  I  represent  my  borough  and  may  sit  for  the 
county,  they  begin  to  recollect  me !  Why,  Lord  Steyne  cut 
me  at  the  levee  last  ^ear:  they  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
Pitt  Crawley  is  some  one  at  last.  Yes,  the  man  was  always 
the  same  whom  these  people  neglected  :  it  was  onl^'  the  oppor- 
tunity that  was  wanting,  and  I  will  show  them  now  that  I  can 
speak  and  act  as  well  as  write.  Achilles  did  not  declare  him- 
self until  they  gave  him  the  sword.  1  hold  it  now,  and  the 
world  shall  yet  hear  of  Pitt  Crawle3'." 

Therefore  it  was  that  this  roguish  diplomatist  had  grown  so 
hospitable ;  that  he  was  so  civil  to  oratorios  and  hospitals ;  so 
kind  to  Deans  and  Chapters ;  so  generous  in  giving  and  accept- 
ing dinners;  so  uncommonly  gracious  to  farmers  on  market- 
days  ;  and  so  much  interested  about  county  business ;  and  that 
the  Christmas  at  the  Hall  was  the  gayest  which  had  been  known 
there  for  many  a  long  day. 

On  Christmas  Day  a  great  family  gathering  took  place.  All 
the  Crawley s  from  the  Rectory  came  to  dine.  Rebecca  was  as 
frank  and  fond  of  Mrs.  Bute,  as  if  the  other  had  never  been 
her  enemy :  she  was  affectionately  interested  in  the  dear  girls, 
and  surprised  at  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in  music 
since  her  time:  and  insisted  upon  encoring  one  of  the  duets 
out  of  the  great  song-books  which  Jim,  grumbling,  had  been 
forced  to  bring  under  his  arm  from  the  Rectory.  Mrs.  Bute, 
perforce,  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  decent  demeanor  towards  the 
little  adventuress  —  of  course  being  free  to  discoJrse  with  her 
daughters  afterwards  about  the  absurd  respect  with  which  Sir 
Pitt  treated  his  sister-in-law.  But  Jim,  who  had  sate  next  to 
her  at  dinner,  declared  she  was  a  trump :  and  one  and  all  of 
^e  Rector's  family  agreed  that  the  little  Rawdon  was  a  fine 
boy.  They  respected  a  possible  baronet  in  the  boy,  between 
whom  and  the  title  there  was  only  the  little  sickly  pale  Pitt 
Binkie. 
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The  children  were  very  good  friends.  Pitt  Binkie  was  too 
little  a  dog  for  such  a  big  dog  as  Rawdon  to  pla^-  with :  and 
Matilda  being  only  a  girl,  of  course  not  fit  companion  for  a 
young  gentleman  who  was  near  eight  3  car8  old,  and  going  into 
jackets  very  soon.  He  took  the  command  of  this  small  party 
at  once  —  the  little  girl  and  the  little  boy  following  him  about 
with  great  reverence  at  such  times  as  he  condescended  to  sport 
with  them.  His  happiness  and  pleasure  in  the  country  were 
extreme.  The  kitchen  garden  pleased  him  hugely,  the  flowers 
moderatel}',  but  the  pigeons  and  the  poultry,  and  the  stables 
when  he  was  allowed  to  visit  them,  were  delightful  objects  to 
him.  He  resisteil  being  kissed  by  the  Misses  Crawley:  but 
he  allowed  Lady  Jane  sometimes  to  embrace  him :  and  it  was 
by  her  side  that  he  liked  to  sit  when  the  signal  to  retire  to  the 
drawing-room  being  given,  the  ladies  left  the  gentlemen  to  their 
claret  —  by  her  side  rather  than  b}'  his  mother.  For  Rebecca 
seeing  that  tenderness  was  the  fashion,  called  Rawdon  to  her 
one  evening,  and  stooped  down  and  kissed  him  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  ladies. 

He  looked  her  full  in  the  face  after  the  operation,  trembling 
and  turning  very  red,  as  his  wont  was  when  moved.  "  You 
never  kiss  me  at  home.  Mamma,"  he  said  ;  at  which  there  was 
a  general  silence  and  consternation,  and  a  by  no  means  pleasant 
look  in  Beekj^'s  eyes. 

Rawdon  was  fond  of  his  sister-in-law,  for  her  regai-d  for  his 
son.  Lady  Jane  and  Becky  did  not  get  on  quite  so  well  at  this 
visit  as  on  occasion  of  the  former  one,  when  the  Colonel's  wife 
was  bent  ujwn  pleasing.  Those  two  speeches  of  the  child 
struck  rather  a  chill.  Perhaps  Sir  Pitt  was  i*ather  too  attentive 
to  her. 

But  Rawdon,  as  became  his  age  and  size,  was  fonder  of  the 
society  of  the  men  than  of  the  women  ;  and  never  wearied  of 
accompanying  his  sire  to  the  stables,  whither  the  Colonel  retired 
to  smoke  his  cigar — Jim,  the  Rector's  son,  sometimes  joining 
his  cousin  in  that  and  other  amusements.  He  and  the  Baronet*s 
keeper  were.ver}'  close  friends,  their  mutual  taste  for  dawgs" 
bringing  them  much  together.  On  one  day,  Mr.  James,  the 
Colonel,  and  Horn,  the  keeper,  went  and  shot  pheasants,  taking 
little  Rawdon  with  them.  On  another  most  blissful  morning, 
these  four  gentlemen  partook  of  the  amusement  of  rat-hunting 
in  a  barn,  than  which  sport  Rawdon  as  yet  had  never  seen  anj  - 
thing  more  noble.  They  stopped  up  the  ends  of  certain  drains 
in  the  bam,  into  the  other  openings  of  which  ferrets  were  in- 
serted ;  and  then  stood  silently  aloof  with  uplifted  stakes  in 
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their  hands,  and  an  anxioas  little  terrier  (Mr.  James's  cele- 
brated ^'dawg"  Forceps,  indeed,)  scarcely  breathing  from 
excitement,  listening  motionless  on  three  legs,  to  the  faint 
squeaking  of  the  rats  below.  Desperately  lK>ld  at  last,  the 
persecuted  animals  bolted  above-ground :  the  terrier  accounted 
for  one,  the  keeper  for  another,  Rawdon,  from  flurry'  and  ex- 
citement, missed  his  rat,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  half-murdered 
a  ferret. 

But  the  greatest  day  of  all  was  that  on  wliich  Sir  Huddle- 
stone  FudcUestone's  hounds  met  upon  the  lawn  at  Queen's 
Crawley. 

That  was  a  famous  sight  for  little  Rawdon.  At  half-past 
ten,  Tom  Moody,  Sir  Huddlestone  Fuddlestone's  huntsman,  was 
seen  trotting  up  the  avenue,  followed  by  the  noble  pack  of 
bounds  in  a  compact  body  —  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the 
two  whips  clad  in  stained  scarlet  frocks  —  light  hard-featured 
lads  on  well-bred  lean  horses,  possessing  marvellous  dexterity 
in  easting  the  points  of  their  long  heavy  whips  at  the  thinnest 
part  of  any  dog's  skin  who  dares  to  straggle  from  the  main 
body,  or  to  take  the  slightest  notice,  or  even  so  much  as  wink 
at  the  hares  and  rabbits  starting  under  their  noses. 

Next  comes  boy  Jack,  Tom  Mood>*'s  son,  who  weighs  five 
stone,  measures  eight-and-forty  inches,  and  will  never  be  any 
bigger.  He  is  perched  on  a  lai^e  raw-boned  hunter,  half- 
covered  by  a  capacious  saddle.  This  animal  is  Sir  Huddlestone 
Fuddlestone's  favorite  horse  —  the  Nob.  Other  horses,  ridden 
by  other  small  boys,  amve  fVom  time  to  time,  awaiting  their 
masters,  who  will  come  cantering  on  anon. 

Tom  Moody  rides  up  to  the  door  of  the  hall,"  where  he  is 
welcomed  by  the  butler,  who  offers  him  drink,  which  he  declines. 
He  and  his  pack  then  draw  off  into  a  sheltered  comer  of  the 
lawn,  where  the  dogs  roll  on  the  grass,  and  play  or  growl 
angrily  at  one  another,  ever  and  anon  breaking  out  into  furious 
fight  speedily  to  be  quelled  by  Tom's  voice,  unmatched  at  rat- 
ing, or  the  snakj'  thongs  of  the  whips. 

Many  young  gentlemen  canter  up  on  thorough-bred  hacks, 
spatter-dashed  to  the  knee,  and  enter  the  house  to  drink  cherr}*- 
brandy  and  pay  their  respects  to  the  ladies,  or,  more  modest 
and  sportsman-like,  divest  themselves  of  their  mud-boots,  ex- 
change their  hacks  for  their  hunters,  and  wann  their  blood  by 
a  preliminar}-  gallop  round  the  lawn.  Then  they  collect  round 
the  pack  in  the  comer,  and  talk  with  Tom  Moody  of  past  sport, 
and  the  merits  of  Sniveller  and  Diamond,  and  of  the  state  of 
the  country  and  of  the  wretched  breed  of  foxes. 
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Sir  Huddlestone  presently  appears  mounted  on  a  clever  cob, 
and  rides  up  to  the  Hall,  where  he  enters  and  does  the  civil 
thing  by  the  ladies,  after  which,  being  a  man  of  few  woi-ds,  he 
proceeds  to  business.  The  hounds  are  drawn  up  to  the  hall- 
door  and  little  Rawdon  descends  amongst  them,  excited  yet 
half  alarmed  by  the  caresses  which  they  bestow  upon  him,  at 
the  thumps  he  i-eceives  from  their  waving  tails,  and  at  their 
canine  bickerings,  scarcely  restrained  by  Tom  Moody's  tongue 
and  lash. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Huddlestone  has  hoisted  himself  unwieldily 
on  the  Nob:  "Let's  try  Sowster's  Spinney,  Tom,"  says  the 
Baronet,  "  Farmer  Mangle  tells  me  there  are  two  foxes  in  it." 
Tom  blows  his  horn  and  trots  off,  followed  by  the  pack,  by  the 
whips,  by  the  young  gents  from  Winchester,  by  the  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood,  b\'  the  laborers  of  the  parish  on  foot,  with 
whom  the  day  is  a  great  holiday ;  Sir  Huddlestone  bringing  up 
the  rear  with  Colonel  Crawley,  and  the  whole  cortege  disappears 
down  the  avenue. 

The  Reverend  Bute  Crawley  (who  has  been  too  modest  to 
appear  at  the  public  meet  before  his  nephew's  windows) ,  and 
whom  Tom  Moody  remembers  forty  years  back  a  slender  divine 
riding  the  wildest  horses,  jumping  the  widest  brooks,  and  lark- 
ing over  the  newest  gates  in  the  country,  —  his  Reverence,  we 
saj* ,  happens  to  trot  out  from  the  Rectory  Lane  on  his  ix)werful 
black  horse,  just  as  Sir  Huddlestone  passes  ;  he  joins  the  worthy 
Baronet.  Hounds  and  horsemen  disappear,  and  little  Rawdou 
remains  on  the  door-steps,  wondering  and  happy. 

During  the  progress  of  this  memorable  holiday,  little  Raw- 
don, if  he  had  got  no  special  liking  for  his  uncle,  always  awful 
and  cold,  and  locked  up  in  his  study,  plunged  in  justice-busi- 
ness and  suiTounded  by  bailiffs  and  farmers  —  has  gained  the 
good  graces  of  his  married  and  maiden  aunts,  of  the  two  little 
folks  of  the  Hall,  and  of  Jim  of  the  Rectory,  whom  Sir  Pitt  is 
encouraging  to  paj*  his  addresses  to  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
with  an  understanding  doubtless  that  he  shall  be  presented  to 
the  living  when  it  shall  be  vacated  by  his  fox-hunting  old  sire. 
Jim  has  given  up  that  sport  himself,  and  confines  himself  to  a 
little  harmless  duck  or  snipe-shooting,  or  a  little  quiet  trifling 
with  the  rats  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  afler  which  he  will 
return  to  the  University,  and  try  and  not  be  plucked,  once 
more.  He  has  already  eschewed  green  coats,  red  neck-cloths, 
and  other  worldlj*  ornaments,  and  is  preparing  himself  for  a 
change  in  his  condition.  In  this  cheap  and  thrifty  way  Sir  Pitt 
tries  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  his  family. 
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Also  before  this  merry  Christmas  was  over,  the  Baronet  had 
screwed  up  coui-age  enough  to  give  his  brother  another  draft 
on  his  bankers,  and  for  no  less  a  sum  than  a  hundred  pounds, 
an  act  which  caused  Sir  Pitt  cruel  pangs  at  first,  but  which 
made  him  glow  afterwards  to  think  himself  one  of  the  most 
generous  of  men.  Rawdon  and  his  son  went  awa}'  with  the 
utmost  heaviness  of  heart.  Becky  and  the  ladies  parteti  with 
some  alacrity,  however :  and  our  friend  returned  to  London  to 
commence  those  avocations  with  which  we  find  her  occupied 
when  this  chapter  begins.  Under  her  care  the  Crawley  House 
in  Great  Gaunt  Street  was  quite  rejuvenescent,  and  ready  for 
the  reception  of  Sir  Pitt  and  his  family,  when  the  Baronet  came 
to  London  to  attend  his  duties  in  Parliament,  and  to  assume 
that  position  in  the  countrj-  for  which  his  vast  genius  fitted 
him. 

For  the  first  session,  this  profound  dissembler  hid  his  pro- 
jects and  never  opened  liis  lips  but  to  present  a  i)etition  from 
Mudbury.  But  he  attended  assiduously  in  his  place,  and 
learned  thoroughly  the  routine  and  business  of  the  house.  At 
home  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  perusal  of  Blue  Books,  to  the 
alarm  and  wonder  of  Lady  Jane,  who  thought  he  was  killing 
himself  by  late  hours  and  intense  application.  And  he  made 
acquaintance  with  the  ministers,  and  the  chiefs  of  his  part3% 
determining  to  rank  as  one  of  tliem  before  many  years  were 
over. 

Ladj'  Jane's  sweetness  and  kindness  had  inspired  Rebecca 
with  such  a  contempt  for  her  ladyship  as  tlie  little  woman 
found  no  small  difficulty  in  concealing.  That  sort  of  goodness 
and  simphVity  which  Lad}'  Jane  possessed,  annoyed  our  friend 
Becky,  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  at  times  not  to  show,  or 
to  let  the  other  divine  her  scorn.  Her  presence,  too,  rendered 
Lady  Jane  uneasy.  Her  husband  talked  constantly  with  Becky. 
Signs  of  intelligence  seemed  to  pass  between  them :  and  Pitt 
spoke  with  her  on  subjects  on  wliich  he  never  thought  of  dis- 
coursing with  Lady  Jane.  The  latter  did  not  understand  them 
to  be  sure,  but  it  was  mortifying  to  remain  silent ;  still  more 
mortifying  to  know  that  you  had  nothing  to  sa}',  and  hear  that 
little  audacious  Mrs.  Rawdon  dashing  on  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject, with  a  word  for  every  man,  and  a  joke  always  pat ;  and 
to  sit  in  one's  own  house  alone,  by  the  fireside,  and  watching 
all  the  men  round  ^our  rival. 

In  the  couutr}',  when  Lady  Jane  was  telling  stories  to  the 
children,  who  clustered  about  her  knees  (little  Rawdon  into 
the  bargain,  who  was  very  fond  of  her)  —  and  Becky  came  into 
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the  room,  sneering  with  green  scornfVil  eyes,  poor  Lady  Jane 
grew  silent  under  those  baleful  glances.  Her  simple  little 
fancies  shrank  away  ti-emulously,  as  fairies  in  the  story-books, 
before  a  superior  bad  angel.  She  could  not  go  on,  although 
Rebecca,  with  the  smallest  inflection  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice, 
besought  her  to  continue  that  charming  stoiy.  And  on  her 
side  gentle  thoughts  and  simple  pleasures  were  odious  to  Mrs. 
Becky,  they  discorded  with  her;  she  hated  people  for  liking 
them;  she  spurned  children  and  children-lovers.  *' I  have  no 
taste  for  bread  and  butter,"  she  would  say,  when  caricaturing 
Lady  Jane  and  her  ways  to  my  Lord  Steyne. 

No  more  has  a  certain  person  for  holy  water,"  his  lord- 
ship replied  with  a  bow  and  a  grin,  and  a  great  Jarring  laugh 
afterwards. 

So  these  two  ladies  did  not  see  much  of  each  other  except 
upon  those  occasions,  when  the  younger  bmther's  wife,  having 
an  object  to  gain  from  the  other,  frequented  her.  They  m}-- 
loved  and  my-deared  each  other  assiduously,  but  kept  apart 
generally:  whereas  Sir  Pitt,  in  the  midst  of  his  multiplied 
avocations,  found  dailj'  time  to  see  his  sister-in-law. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  Si>eaker's  dinner.  Sir  Pitt  took 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  his  sister-in-law  In  his 
uniform  —  tliat  old  diplomatic  suit  which  he  had  worn  when 
attache  to  the  Pumpernickel  legation. 

Becky  complimented  him  upon  that  dress,  and  admired  him 
almost  as  much  as  his  own  wife  and  children,  to  whom  he 
displa3'ed  himself  before  he  set  out.  She  said  that  it  was  only 
the  tliorough-bred  gentleman  who  could  wear  the  Court  suit  with 
advantage:  it  was  onl}'  your  men  of  ancient  race  whom  the 
calotte  courte  became.  Pitt  looked  down  with  complacency  at 
his  legs,  which  had  not,  in  truth,  much  more  sj  mmeti-y  or  swell 
than  the  lean  court  sword  which  dangled  by  his  side :  looked 
down  at  his  legs,  and  thought  in  his  heart  that  he  was  killing. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Becky  made  a  caricature  of  his 
figure,  which  she  showed  to  Lord  Steyne  when  he  arrived. 
His  lordship  carried  off  the  sketch,  delighted  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  resemblance.  He  had  done  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  the  honor 
to  meet  him  at  Mrs.  Becky's  house,  and  had  l>een  most  gracious 
to  the  new  baronet  and  member.  Pitt  was  struck  too  by  the 
deference  with  which  the  gieat  Peer  treated  his  sister-in-law, 
by  her  ease  and  sprightliness  in  the  conversation,  and  by  the 
delight  with  which  the  other  men  of  the  party  listened  to  her 
talk.  Lord  Steyne  made  no  doubt  but  that  the  Baronet  had 
only  commenced  his  career  in  public  life,  and  expected  rather 
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anxiously  to  hear  him  as  an  orator ;  as  they  were  neightxMrs 
(for  Great  Gaant  Street  leads  into  Gaunt'  Square,  whereof 
Gaunt  House,  as  everybody  knows,  forms  one  side),  my  ioitl 
hoped  that  as  soon  as  Lady  Steyne  arrived  in  X<Qndon  sh^ 
would  have  the  honor  of  making  the  acquaiqtance  of  Lady 
Cmwle^'.  He  lefl  a  card  upon  his  neighbor  in  the  coui*se  of  a 
day  or  two ;  having  never  thought  fit  to  notice  his  predecessor, 
though  they  had  lived  near  each  other  for  neai*  a  oentury  past« 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  aiKl  fine  parties  and  wise  and 
brilliaot  personages  Rawdon  felt  himself  more  and  more  isolated 
every  day.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  club  more :  to  dine 
abroad  with  bachelor  fViendSi:  to  come  and  go  when  he  liked, 
without  any  questions  being  asked.  Ajid  he  and  Rawdon  the 
younger  many  a  time  would  walk  to  Graunt  Street,  and  sit  with 
the  lady  and  the  children  there  while  Sir  Pitt  was  closeted  with 
Bel)eCca,  on  his  way  to  the  House,  or  on  his  return  from  it. 

The  ex-Colonel  would  sit  for  hours  m  his  brother's  house 
very  silent,  and  thinking  ami  doing  as  little  as  possible.  He 
was  glad  to  be  empio}-^  of  an  errand :  to  go  and  make  in- 
quiries about  a  horse  or  a  ser^'ant ;  or  to  carve  the  ix>ast  mutton 
for  the  dinner  of  the  children.  He  was  beat  and  cowed  into  lazi- 
ness ami  submission.  Delilah  had  imprisoned  him  and  cut  his 
hair  off,  too.  The  bold  and  reckless  young  blood  of  ten  years 
back  was  subjugated,  and  was  turned  into  a  torpid,  submissive, 
middle-aged,  stout  gentleman. 

And  poor  Lady  Jane  was  aware  tliat  Rebecca  had  captivated 
her  husband :  although  she  and  Mrs.  Rawdon  my*deared  and 
tny-loved  each  other  every  day  they  met. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

STRUOOLES  AND  TRIALS. 

Our  friends  at  Bromptoo  were  meanwhile  passing  their 
Christmas  after  their  fashion,  and  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
too  cheerful. 

Out  of  the  hundi*ed  pounds  a  year,  which  was  about  the 
amount  of  her  income,  the  widow"  Osborne  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  up  nearly  three^fourths  to  her  father  and 
mother,  for  the  expenses  of  herself  and  her  little  boy.  With 
£120  more,  suj^iied  by  Jos,  this  family  of  four  people,  at- 
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tended  by  a  single  Irish  servant  who  also  did  for  Clapp  and 
his  wife,  might  manage  to  live  in  decent  comfort  through  the 
year,  and  hold  up  their  heads  yet,  and  be  able  to  give  a  friend 
a  dish  of  tea  still,  after  the  storms  and  disappointments  of  tlieir 
early  life.  Sedley  still  maintained  his  ascendency  over  the 
family  of  Mr.  Clapp,  his  ex-clerk.  Clapp  remembered  the 
time  when,  sitting  on  tlie  edge  of  the  chair,  he  tossed  otf  a 

bumper  to  the  health  of    Mrs.  8  ,  Miss  Emmy,  and  Mr. 

Joseph  in  India,''  at  the  merchant's  rich  table  in  Rus.sell 
Square.  Time  magnified  the  splendor  of  those  recollections 
in  the  honest  clerk's  bosom.  Whenever  he  came  up  from  the 
kitchen-parlor  to  the  drawing-room,  and  partook  of  tea  or  gin- 
and-water  with  Mr.  Sedley,  he  would  say,  This  was  not  what 
you  was  accustomed  to  once,  sir,"  and  as  gravely  and  reveren- 
tially drink  the  health  of  the  ladies  as  he  had  done  in  tlie  days 
of  their  utmost  prosperity.  He  thought  Miss  'Melia's  playing 
the  divincst  music  ever  performed,  and  her  the  finest  lady. 
He  never  would  sit  down  before  Sedley  at  the  club  even,  nor 
would  he  have  that  gentleman's  character  abused  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  society.  He  had  seen  the  first  men  in  London  shak- 
ing hands  with  Mr.  S  ;  he  said,     He'd  known  him  in 

times  when  Rothschild  might  be  seen  on  'Change  with  him 
an}'  day,  and  he  owed  him  personally  everj'think." 

Clapp,  with  tlie  best  of  characters  and  handwritings,  had 
been  able  ver^'  soon  after  his  master's  disaster  to  find  other 
emplo^-ment  for  himself.  Sucli  a  little  fish  as  me  can  swim 
in  any  bucket,"  he  used  to  remark,  and  a  member  of  the  house 
from  which  old  Sedley  had  seceded  was  very  ghid  to  make  use 
of  Mr.  Clapp's  services,  and  to  reward  them  with  a  comforta- 
ble salary.  In  fine,  all  Sedley's  wealthy  friends  had  dtx>p|>ed 
otf  one  by  one.  and  this  poor  ex-dependant  still  remained  faith- 
fully attached  to  him. 

Out  of  the  small  residue  of  her  income,  which  Amelia  kept 
back  for  herself,  the  widow  had  need  of  all  the  thrift  and  care 
possible  in  order  to  enable  her  to  keep  her  darling  boy  dressed 
in  such  a  manner  as  became  George  Osborne's  son,  and  to  de- 
IVay  the  expenses  of  the  little  school  to  which,  after  much  mis- 
giving and  reluctance,  and  many  secret  pangs  and  fears  on  her 
own  part,  she  had  l)een  induced  to  send  the  lad.  She  had  sate 
up  of  nights  conning  lessons  and  spelling  over  crabbed  gram- 
mars and  geogi*apliy  books  in  onler  to  teach  them  to  Georg;\'. 
She  had  worked  even  at  the  Latin  accidence,  fondly  hoping 
that  she  might  be  capable  of  instructing  him  in  that  langui^. 
To  part  with  him  all  da}' :  to  send  him  out  to  the  mere}'  of  a 
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schoolmaster's  cane  and  his  schoolfellows'  roughness,  was 
almost  like  weaning  him  over  again,  to  that  weak  mother,  so 
tremulous  and  full  of  sensibility.  He,  for  his  part,  rushed  off 
to  the  school  with  the  utmost  happiness.  He  was  longing  for 
the  change.  That  childish  gladness  wounded  his  mother,  who 
was  herself  so  grieved  to  part  with  him.  She  would  rather 
have  had  him  more  sorry,  she  thought :  and  then  was  deepl}- 
repentant  wiliiin  herself,  for  dating  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish 
her  own  son  to  be  unhappy. 

Georgy  made  great  progress  in  the  school,  which  was  kept 
by  a  friend  of  his  mother's  constant  admirer,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Binuy.  He  brought  home  numberless  prizes  and  testimonials 
of  ability.  He  told  his  mother  countless  stories  ever}'  night 
about  his  school-companions:  and  what  a  fine  fellow  Lyons 
was,  and  what  a  sneak  Sniffin  was;  and  how  Steel's  father 
actually  supplied  the  meat  for  the  establishment,  whereas  Gold- 
lug's  mother  came  in  a  carriage  to  fetch  him  every  Saturday ; 
and  how  Neat  had  straps  to  his  trowsers  —  might  he  have 
straps?  —  and  how  Bull  Major  was  so  strong  (though  only  in 
Eutropius)  that  it  was  believed  he  could  lick  the  Usher,  Mr. 
Ward,  himself.  So  Amelia  learned  to  know  every  one  of  the 
boys  in  that  school  as  well  as  Georgy  himself:  and  of  nights 
she  used  to  help  him  in  his  exercises  and  puzzle  her  little 
head  over  his  lessons  as  eager!}'  as  if  she  was  hei*self  going  in 
the  morning  into  the  presence  of  the  master.  Once,  after  a 
certain  combat  with  Master  Smith,  George  came  home  to  his 
mother  with  a  black  e3'e,  and  bragged  prodigiously  to  bis 
pai*ent  and  his  delighted  oW  grandfather  about  his  valor  in 
the  fight,  in  which,  if  the  truth  was  known,  he  did  not  behave 
with  particular  heroism,  and  in  which  he  decidedly  had  the 
worst.  But  Amelia  has  never  foi^iven  that  Smith  to  this  day, 
though  he  is  now  a  peaceful  apothecary  near  Leicester  Square. 

In  these  quiet  labors  and  harmless  cares  the  gentle  widow's 
life  was  passing  away,  a  silver  hair  or  two  marking  the  pro- 
gress of  time  on  her  head,  and  a  line  deei^ening  ever  so  little 
on  her  fiiir  forehead.  She  used  to  smile  at  these  marks  of 
time.  "What  matters  it,"  she  asked,  for  an  old  woman  like 
me?"  All  she  hoped  for  was  to  live  to  see  her  son  great, 
famous,  and  glorious,  as  he  deserved  to  be.  She  kept  his 
copy-books,  his  drawings,  and  compositions,  and  showed  them 
about  in  her  little  circle,  as  if  they  were  miracles  of  genius. 
She  confided  some  of  these  specimens  to  Miss  Dobbin ;  to 
show  them  to  Miss  Osborne,  George's  aunt,  to  show  them  to 
Mr.  Osborne  himself — to  make  that  old  man  repent  of  his 

SO 
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cimlty  and  ill-feeling  towards  him  who  was  gone.  All  her 
husband's  faults  and  foibles  she  had  buried  in  the  grave  witli 
him :  she  only  remembered  the  lover,  who  bad  married  her  at 
all  sacrifices;  the  noble  husband  so  brave  and  beautiful,  ii^ 
whose  arms  she  had  bung  on  the  morning  when  he  had  gone 
away  to  fight,  and  die  gloriously  for  his  king.  From  heaven 
the  hero  must  be  smiling  down  upon  that  paragon  of  a  boy 
whom  he  had  left  to  comfort  and  console  her. 

We  have  seen  how  one  of  George's  grandfathers  (Mr.  Os- 
borne), in  his  easy  chair  in  Russell  Square,  daily  grew  more 
violent  and  moody,  and  how  bis  daughter,  with  her  fine  car- 
riage, and  her  fine  horses,  and  her  name  on  Imlf  the  public 
charit}'-lists  of  the  town,  was  a  kmel3%  miserable,  persecuted 
old  maid.  She  thought  again  and  again  of  the  beautiful  little 
bo3%  her  brother's  Bon,  whom  she  had  seen.  She  longed  to  be 
allowed  to  drive  in  the  fine  carriage  to  the  house  in  which  he 
lived ;  and  she  used  to  look  out  day  after  day  as  she  took  her 
solitary  drive  in  the  Park,  in  hopes  that  she  might  see  hiin. 
Her  sister,  the  banker's  lady,  occasionally  condescended  to 
pay  her  old  home  and  companion  a  visit  in  Russell  Square. 
She  brought  a  couple  of  sickly  children  attended  by  a  prim 
nurse,  and  in  a  faint  genteel  giggling  tone  cackled  to  her  sister 
about  her  fine  acquaintance,  and  how  her  little  Frederick  was 
the  image  of  Lord  Claud  Lollypop,  and  her  sweet  Mana  had 
been  noticed  by  the  Baroness  as  they  were  driving  in  their 
donkey-chaise  at  Roehampton.  She  urged  her  to  make  her 
papa  do  something  for  the  darlings.  Frederick  she  had  deter^ 
mined  should  go  into  the  Guards ;  and  if  they  made  an  elder 
son  of  him  (and  Mr.  Bullock  was  positively  ruining  and  pinch- 
ing himself  to  death  to  buy  land),  how  was  the  darling  girl  to 
be  provided  for?  I  expect  yon,  dear,"  Mrs.  Bullock  would 
say,  "  for  of  course  my  share  of  our  Papa's  propeit}'  must  go 
to  the  head  of  the  bouse,  you  know.  Dear  Rhoda  McMull 
will  disengage  the  whole  of  the  Castletoddy  property  as  soon 
as  poor  dear  Lord  Castletoddy  dies,  who  is  quite  einleptie; 
and  little  MacdufiT  McMull  will  be  Viscouixt  Castletoddy.  Both 
the  Mr.  Bludyers  of  Mincing  Lane  have  settled  their  for- 
tunes on  Fanny  Bludyer's  little  boy.  My  darling  Frederick 
must  positively  be  an  eldest  son;  and — and  do  ask  papa  to 
bring  us  back  his  account  in  Lombard  Street,  will  3'ou,  dear? 
It  doesn't  look  well,  his  going  to  Stumpy  and  Rowdy's." 
After  which  kind  of  speeches,  in  which  fashion  and  the  main 
chance,  were  blended  together,  and  after  a  kiss,  which  was 
like  the  contact  of  ano^'ster — Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock  would 
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gather  her  starched  nurslings,  and  simper  back  into  her  car- 
riage. 

Every  visit  which  this  loader  of  ton  paid  to  her  family  was 
more  unhicky  for  her.  Her  fattier  paid  more  money  into 
Stnmpy  and  Rowdy's.  Her  patronage  became  more  and  more 
insafferable.  The  poor  widow  in  the  little  cottage  at  Bromp- 
ton,  guarding  her  treasure  there,  little  knew  how  eagerly  some 
people  covet^  it. 

On  that  night  when  Jane  Osborne  had  told  her  father  that 
she  had  seen  his  grandson,  the  old  man  had  made  her  no  repl}'^ : 
bat  he  had  shown  no  anger  —  and  had  bade  her  good  night  on 
going  himself  to  his  room  in  rather  a  kindly  voice.  And  he 
must  have  meditated  on  what  she  said,  and  have  made  some 
inqnifies  of  the  Dobbin  family  regarding  her  visit ;  for  a  fort- 
night after  it  took  place,  he  asked  her  where  was  her  little 
French  Watch  and  chain  she  used  to  wear? 

I  bought  it  with  my  money,  sir,"  she  said  in  a  great 
fright. 

Go  and  order  another  like  it,  or  a  better  if  you  can  get  it,** 
sakl  the  old  gentleman,  and  lapsed  again  into  silence. 

Of  late  the  Misses  Dobbin  more  than  once  repeated  their 
entreaties  to  Amelia,  to  allow  George  to  visit  them.  His  aunt 
had  shown  her  inclination ;  perhaps  his  grandfather  himself, 
they  hinted,  might  be  disposed  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Surely, 
Amelia  could  not  refuse  such  advantageous  chances  for  the  boy. 
Nor  could  she :  but  she  acceded  to  their  overtures  with  a  very 
heavy  and  suspicions  heart,  was  always  uneasy  during  the  child's 
absence  from  her,  and  welcomed  him  back  as  if  he  was  rescued 
out  of  some  danger.  He  brought  back  money  and  toj'S,  at 
vrhieh  the  widow  looked  with  alarm  and  jealousy:  she  asked 
him  always  if  he  had  seen  any  gentleman  —  Only  old  Sir 
William,  who  drove  him  about  in  the  four-wheeled  chaise,  and 
Mr.  Dobbin,  who  arrived  on  tlie  beantiAil  bay  horse  in  the 
afternoon  —  in  the  green  coat  and  pink  neck-cloth,  with  the 
gold-headed  whip,  who  promised  to  show  him  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  take  him  ont  with  the  Surrey  hounds."  At  last,  he 
said  There  was  an  old  gentleman,  with  thick  e^^e-brows  and  a 
broad  hat,  and  large  chain  and  seals.  He  came  one  day  as  the 
coachman  was  lunging  Georgy  round  the  lawn  on  the  gray  pony. 
He  looked  at  me  very  much.  He  shook  very  much.  I  said 
'  M}'  name  is  Norval '  after  dinner.  My  aunt  began  to  cry. 
She  is  always  crying."  Such  was  Geoi^e's  report  on  that 
night- 
Then  Amelia  knew  that  the  bo}'  had  seen  bis  grandfather : 
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and  looked  out  feverishly  for  a  proposal  which  she  was  sore 
would  follow,  and  which  came,  in  fact,  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards. Mr.  Osborne  formally  offered  to  take  the  boy,  and 
make  him  heir  to  the  foi*tune  which  he  had  intended  that  his 
father  should  inherit.  He  would  make  Mrs.  George  Osborne 
an  allowance,  such  as  to  assure  her  a  decent  competencj*.  If 
Mrs.  George  Osborne  proj^osed  to  marry  again,  as  Mr.  O.  heard 
was  her  intention,  he  would  not  withdraw  that  allowance.  But 
it  must  be  understood,  that  the  child  would  live  entirely  with  his 
grandfather  in  Russell  Square,  or  at  whatever  other  place  Mr.  O. 
should  select ;  and  that  he  would  be  occasionally  permitted  to 
see  Mrs.  Geoi^e  Osborne  at  her  own  residence.  This  message 
was  brought  or  read  to  her  in  a  letter  one  day,  when  her 
mother  was  from  home,  and  her  father  absent  as  usual,  in  the 
City. 

She  was  never  seen  angr^^  bat  twice  or  thrice  in  her  life,  and 
it  was  in  one  of  these  moods  that  Mr.  Osborne's  attorney  had 
the  fortune  to  behold  her.  She  rose  up  trembling  and  flushing 
very  much  as  soon  as,  after  reading  the  letter,  Mr.  Toe  handed 
it  to  her,  and  she  tore  the  paper  into  a  hundred  fragments, 
which  she  trod  on.  I  marry  again  ! — 1  take  money  to  part 
from  my  child !  Who  dares  insult  me  by  proposing  such  a 
thing?  Tell  Mr.  Osborne  it  is  a  cowardly  letter,  sir  —  a  cow- 
ardly letter  —  I  will  not  answer  it.  1  wish  you  good  morning, 
sir  —  and  she  bowed  me  out  of  the  room  like  a  tragedy  Queen," 
said  the  lawyer  who  told  the  story. 

Her  parents  never  remarked  her  agitation  on  that  day,  and 
she  never  told  them  of  the  interview.  They  had  their  own 
affairs  to  interest  them,  affairs  which  deeply  interested  this 
innocent  and  unconscious  lady.  The  old  gentleman,  her  father, 
was  always  dabbling  in  speculation.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Wine  Company  and  the  Coal  Company  bad  failed  him.  But, 
prowling  about  the  Cit}'  always  eagerly  and  restlessly  still, 
he  lighted  upon  some  other  scheme,  of  which  he  thought  so 
well  that  he  embarked  in  it  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Mr.  Clapp,  to  whom  indeed  he  never  dared  to  tell  how  far  he 
had  engaged  himself  in  it.  And  as  it  was  always  Mr.  Sedley's 
maxim  not  to  talk  about  money  matters  before  women,  they 
had  no  inkling  of  the  misfortunes  that  were  in  store  for  them 
until  the  unhappy  old  gentleman  was  forced  to  make  gradual 
confessions. 

The  bills  of  the  little  household,  which  had  been  settled 
weekly ■»  first  fell  into  arrear.  The  remittances  had  not  arrived 
fi*om  India,  Mr.  Sedley  told  his  wife  with  a  disturbed  face.  As 
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she  had  paid  her  bills  very  regularly  hitherto,  one  or  two  of  the 
ti-adesmcQ  to  whom  the  poor  lady  was  obliged  to  go  round 
asking  for  time  were  very  angr}'  at  a  delay  to  which  they  were 
perfectly  used  from  more  irregular  customers.  Emmy*s  con- 
tin  button,  paid  over  cheerfully  without  any  questions,  kept  the 
little  company  in  lialf  rations  however.  And  the  first  six 
months  passed  awa}'  pretty  easily :  old  Sedley  still  keeping  up 
with  the  notion  that  bis  shares  must  nse  and  that  all  would  be 
well. 

No  sixty  pounds,  however,  came  to  help  the  household  at 
the  end  of  the  half  year ;  and  it  fell  deeper  and  deeper  into 
trouble  —  Mrs.  Sedley,  who  was  gi'owing  infirm  and  was  much 
shaken,  remained  silent  or  wept  a  great  deal  with  Mrs.  Clapp 
in  the  kitchen.  The  butcher  was  particularly  surly :  the  grocer 
insolent :  once  or  twice  little  Georgy  had  grumbled  about  the 
dinners :  and  Amelia,  who  still  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
a  slice  of  bread  for  her  own  dinner,  could  not  but  perceive  that 
her  son  was  neglected,  and  purchased  little  things  out  of  her 
private  purse  to  keep  the  boy  in  health. 

At  last  they  told  her,  or  told  her  such  a  garbled  story  as 
people  in  difficulties  tell.  One  day,  her  own  money  having 
been  received,  and  Amelia  about  to  pay  it  over :  she  who  had 
kept  an  account  of  the  moneys  expended  by  her,  proposed  to 
keep  a  certain  portion  back  out  of  her  dividend,  having  con- 
tracted engagements  for  a  new  suit  for  Georgy. 

Then  it  came  out  that  Jos's  remittances  were  not  paid; 
that  the  house  was  in  dilficulties,  which  Amelia  ought  to  have 
seen  before,  her  mother  said,  but  she  cared  for  nothing  or 
nobody  except  Georgy.  At  this  she  passed  all  her  money 
across  the  table,  without  a  word,  to  her  mother,  and  returned 
to  her  room  to  cry  her  eyes  out.  She  had  a  great  access  of 
sensibility  too  that  day,  when  obliged  to  go  and  countermand 
the  clothes,  the  darling  clothes  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart 
for  Christmas  Day,  and  the  cut  and  fashion  of  which  she  had 
aiTanged  in  many  conversations  with  a  small  milliner,  her 
friend. 

Hardest  of  all,  she  had  to  break  the  matter  to  Georgy,  who 
made  a  loud  outcry.  Everjbody  had  new  clothes  at  Christ- 
mas. The  others  would  laugh  at  him.  He  would  have  new 
clotlies.  She  had  promised  them  to  him.  The  poor  widow 
had  only  kisses  to  give  him.  She  darned  the  old  suit  in  tears. 
She  cast  about  among  her  little  ornaments  to  see  if  she  could 
sell  anything  to  procure  the  desired  novelties.  There  was  her 
India  shawl  that  Dobbin  had  sent  her.    She  remembered  in 
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former  days  going  with  her  mother  to  a  fine  India  shop 
on  Ludgate  Hill,  where  the  ladies  had  all  sorts  of  dealings  and 
bargains  in  these  articles.  Her  cheeks  flashed  and  her  eyes 
shone  with  pleasure  as  she  thought  of  this  resource,  and  she 
kissed  away  George  to  school  in  the  morning,  smiling  brightly 
after  him.  The  bo}'  felt  that  there  was  good  news  in  her 
look. 

Packing  up  her  shawl  in  a  handkerchief,  (another  of  the 
gifts  of  the  good  Major,)  she  hid  them  under  her  cloak,  and 
walked  flushed  and  eager  all  the  way  to  Ludgate  Hill,  tripping 
along  by  the  Park  wall,  and  running  over  the  crossings,  so 
that  many  a  man  turned  as  she  hurried  by  him,  and  looked 
after  her  rosy  pretty  face.  She  calculated  how  she  should 
spend  the  proceeds  of  her  shawl:  how,  besides  the  clothes, 
she  would  buy  the  books  that  he  longed  for,  and  pay  his  half- 
year's  schooling ;  and  how  she  would  buy  a  cloak  for  her 
father  instead  of  that  old  great-coat  which  he  wore.  She  was 
not  mistaken  as  to  the  value  of  the  Major's  gift.  It  was  a  very 
flne  and  beautiful  web :  and  the  merchant  made  a  vers'  good 
bargain  when  he  gave  her  twenty  guineas  for  her  shawl. 

She  ran  on  amazed  and  flurried  with  her  riches  to  Barton's 
shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  there  purchased  the  Par- 
ents' Assistant,*'  and  the  "  Sandford  and  Merton'*  Georgy 
longed  for,  aud  got  into  the  coach  there  with  her  parcel,  and 
went  home  exulting.  And  she  pleased  herself  by  writing  in 
the  fly-leaf  in  her  neatest  little  hand,  "  George  Osborne,  A 
Christmas  gift  from  his  affectionate  mother."  The  books  are 
extant  to  this  day,  with  the  fair  delicate  superscription. 

She  was  going  fVom  her  own  room  with  the  books  in  her 
hand  to  place  them  on  George's  table,  where  he  might  find 
them  on  his  return  from  school ;  when  in  the  passage,  she  and 
her  mother  met.  The  gilt  bindings  of  the  seven  handsome 
little  volumes  caught  the  old  iad3''8  eye. 
What  are  those?"  she  said. 

"  Some  l>ooks  for  Georgy,"  Amelia  replied  —  "I  —  I  prom- 
ised them  to  him  at  Christmas." 

"Books!"  cried  the  elder  lady,  indignantlj-,  "Books, 
when  the  whole  house  wants  bread !  Books,  when  to  keep 
you  and  your  son  in  luxury,  and  3'our  dear  father  out  of  gaol. 
I've  sold  every  trinket  1  had,  the  India  shawl  from  my  back 
—  even  down  to  the  very  spoons,  that  our  tradesmen  mightn't 
insult  us,  and  that  Mr.  Clapp,  which  indeed  he  is  justly  en- 
titled, being  not  a  haixl  landlord,  and  a  civil  man,  and  a  father, 
might  have  his  rent.    O  Amelia!  you  break  my  heart  with 
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TOOT  books  and  that  boy  of  yoxxn^  whom  you  are  raining, 
thongh  pMt  vkh  him  3*00  wOl  not^  O  Amelia,  may  God  semi 
you  a  more  dutlfhl  chtid  tfaui  I  hmve  kadi    There's  Jos  deserts 

his  father  in  his  old  age :  and  there's  George,  who  might  be 
provided  fbr,  and  who  might  be  rich,  going  to  school  like  a 
lord,  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain  round  his  neck  —  while  my 
dear,  dear  old  man  is  without  a  sh —  shilling."  H3*sterio  sobs 
aud  cries  ended  Mrs.  Sedley's  speech — it  echoed  through 
ever3'  room  in  the  small  house,  whereof  the  other  female 
inmates  heard  every  word  of  the  ooUoqu}'. 

'*  Oh,  mother,  mother ! "  cried  poor  Amelia  in  reply.  "  You 
told  me  nothing  —  I  —  I  promised  him  the  books.  I  — *  I  only 
sold  my  shawl  this  morning.  Take  the  mone}'  —  take  every- 
thing"—and  with  quivering  hands  she  took  out  her  silver, 
and  her  sovereigns  —  her  precious  golden  sovereigns,  which 
she  thrust  into  the  hands  of  her  mother,  whence  they  over- 
flowed and  tumbled,  rolling  down  the  stairs. 

And  then  she  went  into  her  room,  and  sank  down  in 
despair  and  utter  misery.  She  saw  it  all  now.  Her  selfish- 
ness was  sacrificing  the  boy.  But  for  her  he  might  have 
wealth,  station,  education,  and  his  father's  place,  which  the 
elder  George  had  forfeited  for  her  sake.  She  had  but  to 
speak  tiie  wonls,  and  her  fkther  was  restored  to  competenc}^ : 
and  the  boy  raised  to  fortune.  Oh,  what  a  conviction  it  was  to 
that  tender  and  stridden  heart ! 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

GAUNT  HOUSE. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Lord  »Ste}Tie'8  town  palace  stands 
in  Gaunt  Square,  out  of  which  Great  Gaunt  Street  leads, 
whither  we  first  conducted  Rebecca,  in  the  time  of  the  de- 
parted Sir  Pitt  Crawley.  Peering  over  the  railings  and  through 
the  black  trees  into  the  garden  of  the  square,  you  see  a  few 
miserable  governesses  with  wan-faced  pupils  wandering  round 
and  round  it,  and  round  the  drearj-  grass-plot  in  the  centre  of 
which  rises  the  statue  of  Lord  Gaunt,  who  fought  at  Minden, 
in  a  three-tailed  wig,  and  otherwise  habited  like  a  Roman 
Emperor.  Gaunt  House  occupies  nearlj-  a  side  of  the  Square. 
The  remaining  three  sides  are  composed  of  mansions  that 
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have  passed  away  into  dowagerism  ;  —  tall,  dark  hoases,  witJi 
window- frames  of  stone,  or  picked  out  of  a  lighter  red.  Little 
light  seems  to  be  behind  those  lean,  comfortless  casements 
now :  and  hospitalit}'  to  have  passed  away  from  those  doors 
as  much  as  the  laced  lackeys  and  link-boys  of  old  times,  who 
used  to  put  out  their  torches  in  the  blank  iron  extinguishers 
that  still  flank  the  lamps  over  the  steps.  Brass  plates  have 
penetrated  into  the  Square  —  Doctors,  the  Diddlesex  Bank 
Western  Branch  —  the  English  and  European  Reunion^  &c. — 
it  has  a  dreary  look  —  nor  is  my  Lord  Steyne's  palace  less 
drear}'.  All  1  have  ever  seen  of  it  is  the  vast  wall  in  front, 
with  the  rustic  columns  at  the  great  gate,  through  which  an  old 
porter  peers  sometimes  with  a  fat  and  gloomy  red  face  —  and 
over  the  wall  the  garret  and  bed-room  windows,  and  the  chim- 
neys, out  of  which  there  seldom  comes  any  smoke  now.  For 
the  present  Lord  Steyne  lives  at  Naples,  preferring  the  view  of 
the  Bay  and  Capri  and  Vesuvius,  to  the  dreary  aspect  of  the 
wall  in  Gaunt  Square. 

A  few  score  yards  down  New  Gaunt  Street,  and  leading 
into  Gaunt  Mews  indeed,  is  a  little  modest  back  door,  which 
3'ou  would  not  remark  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  stables. 
But  many  a  little  close  carriage  has  stopped  at  that  door,  as  my 
informant  (little  Tom  Eaves,  who  knows  everj^thing,  and  who* 
showed  me  the  place)  told  me.  *'  The  Prince  and  Perdita  have 
been  in  and  out  of  that  door,  sir,"  he  has  often  told  me ;  Mari- 
anne Clarke  has  entered  it  with  the  Duke  of  .  It  conducts  to 

the  famous  petits  appartenients  of  Lord  Steyne  —  one,  sir,  fitted 
up  all  in  Ivor}'  and  white  satin,  another  in  ebony  and  black 
velvet ;  there  is  a  little  banqueting-room  taken  from  Sallust's 
house  at  Pompeii,  and  painted  by  Coswaj'  —  a  little  private 
kitchen,  in  which  every  saucepan  was  silver,  and  all  the  spits 
were  gold.  It  was  there  that  Egalit^  Orleans  roasted  partridges 
on  the  night  when  he  and  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  won  a  hundred 
thousand  from  a  great  personage  at  ombre.  Half  of  the  money 
went  to  the  French  Revolution,  half  to  purchase  Lord  Gaunt* s 
Marquisate  and  Garter — and  the  remainder — "  but  it  forms 
no  part  of  our  scheme  to  tell  what  became  of  the  remainder, 
for  eveiy^  shilling  of  which,  and  a  great  deal  more,  little  Tom 
Eaves,  who  knows  every  body's  affairs,  is  ready  to  account. 

Besides  his  town  palace,  the  Marquis  had'  castles  and  pal- 
aces in  various  quarters  of  the  three  kingdoms,  wherec^  the 
descriptions  may  be  found  in  the  road-books  —  Castle  Strong- 
bow,  with  its  woods,  on  the  Shannon  shore ;  Gaunt  Castle,  in 
Carmarthenshire,  where  Richard  IL  was  taken  prifloner — 
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Gauntly  Hall  in  Yorkshire,  where  I  have  been  informed  there 
were  two  hundred  silver  tea]X)ts  for  the  breakfasts  of  the  guests 
of  the  house,  with  ever}'thing  to  correspond  in  splendor ;  and 
Stillbrook  in  Hampshire,  which  wi^  my  lord's  farm,  an  humble 
place  of  residence,  of  which  we  all  remember  the  wonderful 
furniture  which  was  sold  at  my  lord's  demise  by  a  late  cele- 
brated auctioneer. 

The  Marchioness  of  Steyne  was  of  the  renowned  and  an- 
cient family  of  the  Caerlyons,  Marquises  of  Camelot,  who  have 
preserved  the  old  faith  ever  since  the  conversion  of  the  venera- 
ble Druid,  their  fii-st  ancestor,  and  whose  pedigree  goes  far 
bej'ond  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  King  Brute  in  these  islands. 
Pendragon  is  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  house.  The  sons 
have  been  called  Arthurs,  Uthers,  and  Caradocs,  from  imme- 
morial time.  Their  heads  have  fallen  in  many  a  loyal  con- 
spiracy. Elizabeth  chopped  off  the  bead  of  the  Arthur  of  her 
day,  who  had  been  Chamberlain  to  Philip  and  Mary,  and  car- 
ried letters  between  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  uncles  the 
Guises.  A  cadet  of  the  house  was  an  officer  of  the  great  Duke, 
and  distinguished  in  the  famous  Saint  Bartholomew  conspiracy. 
During  the  whole  of  Mar}''s  confinement,  the  house  of  Camelot 
conspire<l  in  her  behalf.  It  was  as  much  injured  by  its  charges 
in  fitting  out  an  armament  against  the  Spaniards,  during  the 
time  of  the  Armada,  as  by  the  fines  and  confiscations  levied  on 
it  by  Elizabeth  for  harboring  of  priests,  obstinate  recusancj', 
and  Popish  misdoings.  A  recreant  of  James's  time  was  mo- 
mentarily perverted  from  his  religion  b}'  the  arguments  of  that 
great  theologian,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  family  somewhat  re- 
stored by  his  timely  weakness.  But  the  Earl  of  Camelot,  of 
the  reign  of  Charles,  returned  to  the  old  creed  of  his  family, 
and  they  continued  to  fight  for  it,  and  ruin  themselves  for  it, 
as  long  as  there  was  a  Stuart  left  to  head  or  to  instigate  a 
rebellion. 

Lady  Mary  Caerlyon  was  brought  up  at  a  Parisian  convent ; 
the  Dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette  was  her  godmother.  In  the 
pride  of  her  beauty  she  had  been  married  —  sold,  it  was  said  — 
to  Lord  Gaunt,  then  at  Paris,  who  won  vast  sums  from  the 
lady's  brother  at  some  of  Philip  of  Orleans's  banquets.  The 
Earl  of  Gaunt's  famous  duel  with  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  of 
the  Grey  Musketeers,  was  attributed  by  common  report  to 
the  pretensions  of  that  ofi^cer  (who  liad  been  a  page,  and  re- 
mained a  favorite  of  the  Queen)  to  the  hand  of  the  beautiful 
Lady  Maiy  Caerlyon.  She  was  married  to  Lord  Gaunt  while 
the  Count  lay  ill  of  his  wound,  and  came  to  dwell  at  Gaunt 
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House,  and  to  figure  for  a  abort  time  in  the  splendid  Court  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Fox  had  toasted  her.  Morris  and  JSheri* 
dan  had  written  songs  about  her.  Malroesbur}'  liad  made  her 
his  best  bow ;  Waliwie  had  pronounced  her  charming ;  Devon- 
shire had  been  almost  jealous  of  her ;  but  she  was  scared  by 
the  wild  pleasures  and  gayeties  of  the  society  into  which  she 
was  tlung,  and  ailer  she  had  borne  a  couple  of  sons,  shrank 
away  into  a  lil'e  of  devout  seclusion.  No  wonder  that  my  Lord 
Ste^Tie,  who  liked  pleasure  and  cheerfulness,  was  not  often  seen 
alter  their  marriage,  by  the  side  of  this  trembling,  silent,  super- 
stitious, unhappy  lady. 

The  before-mentioned  Tom  Eaves  (who  has  no  part  in  this 
history,  except  that  he  knew  all  the  great  folks  in  London,  and 
the  stones  and  mysteiies  of  each  family,)  had  further  informa- 
tion regarding  my  Lady  Steyne,  which  m&y  or  ma^'  not  be  true. 
**The  humiliations,"  Tom  used  to  say,  which  that  woman 
has  been  made  to  undergo,  in  her  own  house,  have  been  fHght- 
fhl ;  Lord  Steyne  has  made  her  sit  down  to  table  with  women 
with  whom  I  would  rather  die  than  allow  Mrs.  £aves  to  asso- 
ciate —  with  Lady  Crackenbury,  with  Mrs.  Chippenham,  with 
Madame  de  la  Cruchecass<Se,  the  French  secretary's  wife,*' 
(from  ever}'  one  of  which  ladies  Tom  Eaves  —  who  would  hare 
sacrificed  his  wife  for  knowing  them  —  was  too  glad  to  get  a 
bow  or  a  dinner,)  with  the  reigning  favorite^  in  a  word.  And 
do  you  suppose  that  that  woman,  of  that  family,  who  are  as 
proud  as  the  Bourbons,  and  to  whom  the  Steynes  are  but  lack- 
eys, mushrooms  of  j-esterday  (fbr  after  all,  they  are  not  of 
the  Old  Gaunts,  but  of  a  minor  and  doubtful  Imnch  of  the 
house) ;  do  you  suppose,  I  say,"  (the  reader  must  bear  in  mmd 
that  it  is  always  Tom  Eaves  who  speaks.)  that  the  Marchion- 
ess of  Steyne,  the  haughtiest  woman  in  England,  would  bend 
down  to  her  husband  so  submissively,  if  there  were  not  some 
cause  ?  Pooh  !  I  tell  you  there  are  secret  reasons.  I  tell  yoii, 
that  in  the  emigration,  the  Abbe  de  la  Marche  who  was  here 
and  was  employed  in  the  Quiberoon  business  with  Puisaye  and 
Tinteniac,  was  the  same  Colonel  of  Mousquetaires  Gris  with 
whom  Steyne  fought  in  the  year  '86  —  that  he  and  the  Mar- 
chioness met  again :  that  it  was  after  the  Reverend  Colonel 
was  shot  in  Brittany,  that  Lady  Steyne  took  to  those  extreme 
practices  of  devotion  which  she  carries  on  now;  for  she  is 
closeted  with  her  director  every  day  —  she  is  at  service  at 
Spanish  Place,  every  morning,  Tve  watched  her  there  —  that 
is,  I've  happened  to  be  passing  there  —  and  depend  on  it 
there's  a  myster}'  in  her  case.    People  are  not  so  unhappy  un- 
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less  they  have  something  to  repent  of/'  added  Tom  Eaves  with 
a  knowing  wag  of  his  head ;  and  depend  on  it,  tliat  woman 
would  not  be  so  submissive  as  she  is,  if  the  Marquis  had  not 
some  sword  to  hold  over  her." 

So,  if  Mr.  Eaves's  information  be  correct,  it  is  very  likely 
that  this  lady,  in  her  high  statbn,  had  to  submit  to  many  a 
private  indignity,  and  to  hide  many  secret  griefs  under  a  calm 
face.  And  let  us,  my  brethren  who  have  not  our  names  in  the 
Red  Book,  console  ourselves  by  thinking  comfortably  how  miser- 
able our  betters  may  be,  and  that  Damocles,  who  sits  on  satin 
cushions,  and  is  served  on  gold  plate,  has  an  awful  sword  hang- 
ing over  his  head  in  the  shape  of  a  bailiff,  or  an  hereiiitar}'  dis- 
ease, or  a  family  secret,  which  peeps  out  every  now  and  then 
from  the  embroidered  arras  in  a  ghastly  manner,  and  will  be 
sui'e  to  drop  one  day  or  the  other  in  the  right  place. 

In  comparing,  too,  the  poor  man's  situation  with  that  of  the 
great,  there  is  (always  according  to  Mr.  Eaves)  another  source 
of  comfort  for  the  former.  You  who  have  little  or  no  patri- 
mony to  bequeath  or  to  inherit,  may  be  on  good  terms  with 
your  father  or  your  son,  whereas  the  heir  of  a  great  prince, 
such  as  my  Lord  Steyne,  must  naturally  be  angiy  at  being  kept 
Out  of  his  kingdom,  and  eye  the  occupant  of  it  with  no  very 
agreeable  glances.  '^Take  it  as  a  rule,''  this  sardonic  old 
Eaves  would  say,  the  fathers  and  elder  sons  of  all  great 
families  hate  each  other.  The  Crown  Prince  is  always  in  op- 
position to^the  crown  or  hankering  ailer  it.  Shakspeare  knew 
the  world,  my  good  sir^  and  when  he  describes  Prince  Hal 
(from  whose  family  the  Gaunts  pretend  to  be  descended,  though 
they  are  no  more  related  to  John  of  Gaunt  than  30U  are,)  try- 
ing on  his  father's  coronet,  he  gives  you  a  natural  desci'iption 
of  all  heirs-apparent.  If  you  were  heir  to  a  dukedom  and 
a  thousand  pounds  a  day,  do  you  mean  to  say  3'ou  would 
not  wish  for  possession  ?  Pooh !  And  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  every  great  man,  having  experienced  this  feeling 
towards  his  father,  must  be  aware  that  his  son  entertains 
it  towaixls  himself;  and  so  they  can't  but  be  suspicious  and 
hostile. 

''Then  again,  as  to  the  feeling  of  elder  towards  3'ounger 
sons.  M.y  dear  sir,  3'ou  ought  to  know  that  everj'  ekler  brother 
looks  upon  the  cadets  of  the  house  as  his  natural  enemies,  who 
deprive  him  of  so  much  ready  money  which  ought  to  be  his  by 
right.  I  have  often  heard  George  Mac  Turk,  Lord  Bajazet's 
eldest  son,  say  that  if  he  had  his  will  when  he  came  to  the  title, 
he  would  do  what  the  sultans  do,  and  clear  the  estate  by  chop- 
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ping  off  all  his  younger  brothers'  heads  at  once ;  and  so  the 
case  is,  more  or  less,  with  them  all.  I  tell  you  they  are  all 
Turks  in  their  hearts.  Pooh !  sir,  they  know  the  world."  And 
here,  haply,  a  great  man  coming  up,  Tom  Eaves's  hat  would 
drop  off  his  head,  and  he  would  rush  forward  with  a  bow  and  a 
grin,  which  showed  that  he  knew  the  world  too  —  in  the  Tom- 
eavesian  way,  that  is.  And  having  laid  out  every  shilling  of 
his  fortune  on  an  annuit}',  Tom  could  afford  to  bear  no  malice 
to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  to  have  no  other  feeUng  with 
regai*d  to  his  betters,  but  a  constant  and  generous  desire  to 
dine  with  them. 

Between  the  Marchioness  and  the  natural  and  tender  regard 
of  mother  for  children,  there  was  that  cruel  barrier  placed  of 
difference  of  faith.  The  very  love  which  she  might  feel  for  her 
sons,  only  served  to  render  the  timid  and  pious  lady  more  fear- 
ful and  unhappy.  The  gulf  which  separated  them  was  fatal 
and  impassable.  She  could  not  stretch  her  weak  arms  across 
it,  or  draw  her  children  over  to  that  side  away  from  which  her 
belief  told  her  there  was  no  safety-.  During  the  jouth  of  his 
sons.  Lord  Steyne,  who  was  a  good  scholar  and  amateur  casu- 
ist, had  no  better  sport  in  the  evening  after  dinner  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  setting  the  bo3s*  tutor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tmil 
(now  m}'  Lord  Bishop  of  Ealing,)  on  her  ladyship's  director, 
Father  Mole,  over  their  wine,  dnd  in  pitting  Oxford  against 
St.  Acheul.  He  cried  Bravo,  Latimer !  Well  said,  Loyola  !  " 
alternately ;  he  promised  Mole  a  bishopric  if  he  lyould  come 
over ;  and  vowed  he  would  use  all  his  influence  to  get  Trail  a 
cardinal's  hat  if  he  would  secede.  Neither  divine  allowed  him- 
self to  be  conquered  ;  and  though  the  fond  mother  hoped  that 
her  y  oungest  and  favorite  son  would  be  reconciled  to  her  chui-ch 
—  his  mother  church  —  a  sad  and  awful  disappointment  awaited 
the  devout  lady  —  a  disappointment  which  seemed  to  be  a  judg- 
ment upon  her  for  the  sin  of  her  marriage. 

My  Lord  Gaunt  married,  as  every  person  who  frequents  the 
Peerage  knows,  the  Lady  Blanche  Thistlewood,  a  daughter  of 
the  noble  house  of  Bareacres,  before  mentioned  in  this  veracious 
histor}*.  A  wing  of  Gaunt  House  was  assigned  to  this  couple  ; 
for  the  head  of  the  family  chose  to  govern  it,  and  while  he 
reigned  to  reign  supreme:  his  son  and  heir,  however,  living 
little  at  home,  disagreeing  with  his  wife,  and  borrowing  upon 
post-obits  such  moneys  as  he  required  beyond  the  very  moder- 
ate sums  which  his  father  was  disposed  to  allow  him.  The 
Marquis  knew  every  shilling  of  his  son's  debts.  At  his  lamented 
demise,  he  was  found  himself  to  be  possessor  of  man}'  of  his 
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heir's  bonds,  purchased  for  their  benefit,  and  devised  by  his 
Lordship  to  the  children  of  his  younger  son. 

As,  to  my  Lord  Gaunt*s  dismay,  and  the  chuckling  delight 
of  his  natural  enemy  and  father,  the  Lady  Gaunt  had  no 
childi'en  —  the  Lord  George  Gaunt  was  desired  to  return  from 
Vienna,  where  he  was  engaged  in  waltzing  and  diplomacy,  and 
to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Ilouomble  Joan, 
only  daughter  of  John  Johnes,  First  Baron  Helvellyn,  and  head 
of  the  firm  of  Jones,  Brown,  and  Robinson,  of  Threadneedle 
Street,  Bankers ;  from  which  union  sprang  several  sons  and 
daughters,  whose  doings  do  not  appertain  to  this  story. 

The  marriage  at  first  was  a  happy  and  prosperous  one. 
My  Lord  George  Gaunt  could  not  only  read,  but  write  pretty 
correctlj'.  He  spoke  French  with  considerable  fluency;  and 
was  one  of  the  finest  waltzers  in  Europe.  With  these  talents, 
and  his  interest  at  home,  there  was  little  doubt  that  his  Lord- 
ship would  rise  to  tlie  highest  dignities  in  his  profession.  The 
lady,  his  wife,  felt  that  courts  were  her  sphere  ;  and  her  wealth 
enabled  her  to  receive  splendidly  in  those  continental  towns 
whither  her  husband's  diplomatic  duties  led  him.  There  was 
talk  of  appointing  him  minister,  and  l)ets  were  laid  at  the 
Travellers'  that  he  would  be  ambassador  ere  long,  when  of  a 
sudden,  rumors  arrived  of  the  secretary's  extraordinary  be- 
havior. At  a  grand  diplomatic  dinner  given  by  his  chief,  he 
had  started  up,  and  declared  that  a  pale  de  foie  gras  was  poi- 
soned, lie  went  to  a  ball  at  the  hotel  of  the  bavarian  envoy, 
the  Count  de  Springbock-Hohenlaufen,  with  his  head  sliaved, 
and  dressed  as  a  Capuchin  friar.  It  was  not  a  masked  ball,  as 
some  folks  wanted  to  persuade  you.  It  was  something  queer, 
people  whispered.  Ills  gmndfather  was  so.  It  was  in  the 
family. 

His  wife  and  family  returned  to  this  country,  and  took  up 
their  abode  at  Gaunt  House.  Lord  George  gave  up  his  post 
on  the  European  continent,  and  was  gazetted  to  Brazil.  But 
people  knew  better ;  he  never  returned  from  that  Brazil  expedi- 
tion —  never  died  there  —  never  lived  there  —  never  was  there 
at  all.  He  was  nowhere  :  he  was  gone  out  altogether.  **  Bra- 
zil," said  one  gossip  to  another,  with  a  grin  —  Brazil  is  St. 
John's  Wood.  Rio  Janeiro  is  a  cottage  surrounded  b}'  four 
walls ;  and  George  Gaunt  is  accredited  to  a  keeper,  who  has 
invested  him  with  the  order  of  the  Strait- Waistcoat."  These 
are  the  kinds  of  epitaphs  which  men  pass  over  one  another  in 
Vanity  Fair. 

Twice  or  thrice  in  a  week,  in  the  earliest  morning,  the  poor 
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mother  went  for  her  sins  and  saw  the  poor  invalid.  Sometimes 
he  laughed  at  her  (and  his  laughter  was  more  pitiful  than  to 
hear  him  cry)  ;  sometimes  she  found  the  brilliant  dandy  diplo- 
matist of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  dragging  about  a  child's  toy, 
or  nui-sing  the  kcei)er's  baby's  doll.  Sometimes  he  knew  her 
and  Fatlier  Mole,  her  director  and  companion  :  oftener  he  for- 
got her,  as  he  had  done  wife,  children,  love,  ambition,  vanity. 
But  he  remembered  his  dinner-hour,  and  used  to  cry  if  his  wine- 
and- water  was  not  strong  enough. 

It  was  the  mysterious  taint  of  the  blood :  the  poor  mother 
had  brought  it  fmm  her  own  ancient  race.  The  evil  had  broken 
out  once  or  twice  in  the  father's  family,  long  before  Lady 
Steyne's  sins  had  begun,  or  her  fasts  and  tears  and  penances 
had  been  offered  in  their  expiation.  The  pride  of  the  race  was 
stnick  down  as  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh.  The  dark  mark  of 
fate  and  doom  was  on  the  threshold,  —  the  tall  old  threshold 
surmounted  by  coronets  and  carved  heraldry. 

The  absent  loi-d^s  children  meanwhile  prattled  and  grew  on 
quite  unconscious  that  the  doom  was  over  them  too.  First 
they  talked  of  their  father,  and  devised  plans  against  his  return. 
Then  the  name  of  the  living  dead  man  was  less  frequently  in 
their  mouth  —  then  not  mentioned  at  all.  But  the  stricken  old 
gi-andmother  trembled  to  think  that  these  too  were  the  inheritors 
of  their  father's  shame  as  well  as  of  his  honors :  and  watched 
sickening  for  the  day  when  the  awflil  ancestral  curse  should 
come  down  on  them. 

This  dark  presentiment  also  haunted  Lord  Steyne.  He  tried 
to  la}'  the  horrid  bedside  ghost  in  Red  Seas  of  wine  and  jollity, 
and  lost  sight  of  it  sometimes  in  the  crowd  and  rout  of  his 
pleasures.  But  it  always  came  back  to  him  when  alone,  and 
seemed  to  grow  more  threatening  with  years.  I  have  taken 
your  son,"  it  said,  *'  why  not  you?  I  may  shut  you  up  in  a 
prison  some  day  like  your  son  George.  I  may  tap  you  on  the 
head  to-mon*ow,  and  awa^'  go  pleasure  and  honors,  feasts  and 
beauty,  friends,  flatterers,  French  cooks,  fine  horses  and  houses 
—  in  exchange  for  a  prison,  a  keeper,  and  a  straw  mattress 
like  George  Gaunt's."  And  then  my  lord  would  def}'  the 
ghost  which  threatened  him  :  for  he  knew  of  a  remedy  by  which 
he  could  baulk  his  enemy. 

So  there  was  splendor  and  wealth,  but  no  great  happiness 
perchance,  behind  the  tall  carved  |X)itals  of  Gaunt  House  with 
its  smoky  coronets  and  ci|>hei*s.  The  feasts  there  were  of  the 
grandest  in  London,  but  there  was  not  over-much  content  there- 
with, except  among  the  guests  who  sate  at  my  lord's  table. 
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Had  he  not  been  so  great  a  Prince  very  few  possibly  woald 
have  visited  him :  but  in  Vanity  Fair  the  sins  of  very  great 
personages  are  looked  at  indulgently.  Nous  regardons  a  deux 
fois"  (as  the  French  lady  said)  before  we  condemn  a  person 
my  loiti's  undoubted  quality.  Some  notorious  carpers  and  of 
squeamish  moralists  might  be  sulky  with  Lord  Steyne,  but  they 
were  glad  enoogh  to  come  when  he  asked  them. 

Lord  Steyne  is  really  too  bad,"  La<ly  Shngstone  said, 

but  ever3*lKKh'  goes,  and  of  coarse  I  shall  see  that  my  girls 
oome  to  no  harm."  ''His  lordship  is  a  man  to  whom  I  owe 
much,  everything  in  life,"  said  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor 
Trail,  thinking  that  the  Archbishop  was  rather  shaky ;  and 
Mrs.  Trail  and  the  young  ladies  would  as  soon  have  missed 
going  to  chnrch  as  to  one  of  his  lordship's  parties.  '*  His 
morals  are  bad,"  said  little  Lord  Southdown  to  his  sister,  who 
meekly  expostulated,  having  heard  terrific  legends  from  her 
mamma  with  res|)ect  to  the  doings  at  Gaunt  House ;  '*  but 
hang  it,  he's  got  the  best  dry  Sillery  in  Europe !  "  And  as  for 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  Bart.  —  Sir  Pitt  that  pattern  of  decorum.  Sir 
Pitt  who  had  led  off  at  missionary  meetings,  —  he  never  for  one 
moment  thought  of  not  going  too.  *'  Where  you  see  such 
persons  as  the  Bishop  of  Ealing  and  the  Countess  of  Slingstone, 
you  may  be  pretty  sure,  Jane,"  the  Baronet  would  say,  '*  that 
we  cannot  be  wrong.  The  great  rank  and  station  of  Lord 
Steyne  put  him  in  a  position  to  command  people  in  our  station 
in  life.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  County,  my  dear,  is  a  re- 
spectable man.  Besides  George  Gaunt  and  I  were  intimate  in 
earl}-  life :  he  was  m}'  junior  when  we  were  attaches  at  Pumi^er- 
nickel  together." 

In  a  word  everybody  went  to  wait  upon  this  great  man  — 
every  body  who  was  asked  :  as  you  the  reader  (do  not  say  nay) 
or  I  the  writer  hereof  would  go  if  we  had  an  invitation. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

IN  WHICH  THE   READER  IS   INTRODUCED   TO  THE  VERY  BEST  OF 

COMPANY. 

At  last  Becky  's  kindness  and  attention  to  the  chief  of  her 
husband's  famil}',  were  destined  to  meet  with  an  exceeding 
great  reward ;  a  rewaixl  which,  though  ceitainl}'  somewhat  un- 
substantial, the  little  woman  coveted  with  greater  eagerness 
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than  more  positive  benefits.  If  she  did  not  wish  to  lead  a 
vii-tuous  life,  at  least  she  desired  to  enjoy  a  character  for  virtue, 
and  we  know  that  no  lady  in  the  genteel  world  can  possess  this 
desideratum,  until  she  has  put  on  a  train  and  featliers,  and  has 
been  presented  to  her  Sovereign  at  Court.  From  that  august 
interview  they  come  out  stamped  as  honest  women.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  gives  them  a  certificate  of  virtue.  And  as  dubious 
goods  or  letters  are  passed  through  an  oven  at  quarantine, 
sprinkled  with  aromatic  vinegar,  and  then  pronounced  clean  — 
man}'  a  lady  whose  reputation  would  be  doubtful  otherwise  and 
liable  to  give  infection,  passes  through  the  wholesome  ordeal  of 
the  Royal  presence,  and  issues  from  it  free  from  all  taint. 

It  might  be  very  well  for  my  Lady  Bareacres,  my  Lady 
Tufto,  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  in  the  countr}-,  and  other  ladies  who 
had  come  into  contact  with  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  to  cry  fie  at 
the  idea  of  the  odious  little  adventuress  making  her  curtsy 
before  the  Sovereign,  and  to  declare,  that  if  dear  good  Queen 
Charlotte  had  been  alive,  she  never  would  have  admitted  such 
an  extremely  ill-regulated  personage  into  Her  chaste  drawing- 
room.  But  when  we  consider,  that  it  was  the  First  Gentleman 
in  Europe  in  whose  high  presence  Mrs.  Rawdon  passed  her 
examination,  and  as  it  were,  took  her  degree  in  reputation,  it 
surely  must  be  flat  disloyalty  to  doubt  any  more  about  her  vir- 
tue. I,  for  my  part,  look  back  with  love  and  awe  to  that  Great 
Character  in  histor}'.  Ah,  what  a  high  and  noble  appreciation 
of  Gentlewomanhood  there  must  have  been  in  Vanity  Fair,  when 
that  revered  and  august  being  was  invested,  by  the  universal 
acclaim  of  the  refined  and  educated  portion  of  this  empire,  with 
the  title  of  Premier  Gentilhomme  of  his  Kingdom.  Do  yon 
remember,  dear  M  ,  oh  friend  of  my  youth,  how  one  bliss- 
ful night  five-and-twenty  jears  since,  the  Hypocrite"  being 
acted,  Elliston  l>eing  manager,  Dowton  and  Listoa  i)erformers, 
two  boys  had  leave  from  their  loyal  masters  to  go  out  fVom 
Slaughter  House  School  where  they  were  educated,  and  to  ap- 
pear on  Drur\-  Lane  stage,  amongst  a  crowd  which  assembled 
there  to  greet'^the  king.  THE  KING  ?  There  he  was.  Beef- 
eaters were  before  the  august  box:  the  Marquis  of  Steyne 
(Ix>rd  of  the  Powder  Closet)  and  other  great  oflHoers  of  state 
were  behind  the  chair  on  which  he  sate.  He  sate  —  florid  of  face, 
portly  of  i)er8on,  covered  with  ordei*s,  and  in  a  rich  curling  head 
of  hair  —  How  we  sang  God  save  him  !  How  the  house  rocked 
and  shouted  with  that  auagnificent  music.  How  they  cheered, 
and  cried,  and  waved  handkerchiefs.  Ladies  wept:  mothers 
cla8i>ed  their  children:  some  fainted  with  emotion.  People 
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were  suffocated  in  the  pit,  shrieks  and  groans  rising  np  amidst 
the  writhing  and  shouting  mass  there  of  his  people  who  were, 
and  indeed  showed  themselres  almost  to  be,  ready  to  die  for 
him.  Yes,  we  saw  him.  Fate  cannot  deprive  us  of  thcU. 
Others  have  seen  Napoleon.  Some  few  still  exist  who  have 
beheld  Frederick  the  Great,  Doctor  Johnson,  Marie  Antoinette, 
&c.  —  be  it  our  reasonable  boast  to  our  children,  that  we  saw 
George  the  Good,  the  Magnificent,  the  Great 

Well,  there  came  a  happy  day  in  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's 
existence  when  this  angel  was  admitted  into  the  paradise  of  a 
Court  which  she  coveted  ;  her  sister-in-law  acting  as  her  god- 
mother. On  the  appointed  day.  Sir  Pitt  and  his  lady,  in  their 
great  family  carriage  (just  newly  built,  and  ready  for  the  Baro- 
net's assumption  of  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  his  county), 
drove  up  to  the  little  house  in  Curzon  Street,  to  the  edification 
of  Haggles,  who  was  watching  from  his  green-grocer's  shop, 
and  saw  fine  plumes  within,  and  enormous  bunches  of  flowers 
in  the  breasts  of  the  new  livery-coats  of  the  footmen. 

Sir  Pitt,  in  a  glittering  uniform,  descended  and  went  into 
Curzon  Sti-eet,  his  sword  between  his  legs.  Little  Rawdon 
stood  with  his  face  against  the  parlor  window-panes,  smiling 
and  nodding  with  all  his  might  to  his  aunt  in  the  carriage 
within  ;  and  presently  Sir  Pitt  issued  forth  from  the  house 
again.»  leading  forth  a  lady  with  grand  feathers,  covered  in  a 
white  shawl,  and  holding  up  daintily  a  train  of  magnificent 
brocade.  She  stepped  into  the  vehicle  as  if  she  were  a  princess 
and  accustomed  all  her  life  to  go  to  Court,  smiling  graciously 
on  tlie  footman  at  the  door,  and  on  Sir  Pitt,  who  foUowed  her 
into  the  carriage. 

Then  Rawdon  followed  in  his  old  Guards'  uniform,  which 
had  grown  wofVilly  shabby,  and  was  much  too  tight.  He  was 
to  have  followed  the  procession,  and  waited  upon  his  Sovereign 
in  a  cab;  but  that  his  good-natured  sister-in-law  insisted  that 
they  should  be  a  family  party.  The  coach  was  large,  the  ladies 
not  ver}'  big,  they  would  hold  their  trains  in  their  laps  —  finally, 
the  four  went  fraternally  together ;  and  their  carriage  presently 
joined  the  line  of  loyal  equipages  which  was  making  its  way 
down  Piccadilly  and  St.  James's  Street,  towards  the  old  brick 
palace  where  the  Star  of  Brunswick  was  in  waiting  to  receive 
his  nobles  and  gentlefolks. 

Becky  felt  as  if  she  could  bless  the  people  out  of  the  carriage 
windows,  so  elated  was  she  in  spirit,  and  so  strong  a  sense  had 
she  of  the  dignified  position  which  she  had  at  last  attained  in 
life.    Even  our  Becky  had  her  weaknesses,  and  as  one  often 
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sees  how  men  pride  themselves  upon  exceUences  which  otiierB 
are  slow  to  perceive :  how,  for  instance,  Comus  firmly  believes 
that  he  is  the  greatest  tragic  actor  in  England ;  how  Brown,  the 
famous  novelist,  longs  to  be  considered,  not  a  man  of  genius, 
but  a  man  of  fashion  ;  while  Robinson,  the  great  lawyer,  does 
not  in  the  least  care  about  his  reputation  in  Westminster  Hall, 
but  believes  himself  incomparable  across  country,  and  at  a  five- 
barred  gate  —  so  to  be,  and  to  be  thought,  a  respectable  woman 
was  Becky's  aim  in  life,  and  she  got  up  the  genteel  with  amaz- 
ing assiduit}',  readiness,  and  success.  We  have  said,  there 
were  times  when  she  believed  herself  to  be  a  fine  lady,  and  for- 
got that  there  was  no  money  in  the  chest  at  home  —  duns  round 
tlie  gate,  tradesmen  to  coax  and  wheeiile  — no  ground  to  walk 
upon,  in  a  word.  And  as  she  went  to  Court  in  the  carriage,  the 
family  carriage,  she  adopted  a  demeanor  so  grand,  self-satis- 
fied, deliberate,  and  imposing,  that  it  made  even  Lady  Jane 
laugh.  She  walked  into  the  royal  apartments  with  a  toss  of 
the  head  which  would  have  befitted  an  empress,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  had  she  been  one,  she  would  have  become  the  character 
perfectly. 

We  are  authorized  to  state  that  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's 
costutne  de  cour  on  the  occasion  of  her  presentation  to  the  Sover- 
eign was  of  the  most  elegant  and  brilliant  description.  Some 
ladies  we  m&y  have  seen  —  we  who  wear  stars  and  cordons,  and 
attend  the  St.  James's  assemblies,  or  we,  who,  in  muddj'  boots, 
dawdle  up  and  down  Pall  Mall,  and  peep  into  the  coaches  as 
they  drive  up  with  the  great  folks  in  their  feathers  —  some 
ladies  of  fashion,  I  sa}',  we  ma3'  have  seen,  about  two  o'clock 
of  the  forenoon  of  a  levee  daj',  as  the  laced-jacketed  band  of 
the  Life  Guards  are  blowing  triumphal  marches  seated  on  those 
prancing  music-stools,  their  ci-eam-colored  chargers, — who  are 
by  no  means  lovely  and  enticing  objects  at  that  earl}^  period  of 
noon.  A  stout  countess  of  sixt}',  decoiletee^  painted,  wrinkled 
with  rouge  up  to  her  drooping  eyelids,  and  diamonds  twinkling 
in  her  wig,  is  a  wholesome  and  edifying,  but  not  a  pleasant 
sight.  She  has  the  faded  look  of  a  St.  James's  Sti'eet  illnmina^ 
tion,  as  it  may  be  seen  of  an  early  morning,  when  half  the 
lamps  are  out,  and  the  others  are  blinking  wanly,  as  if  they 
were  about  to  vanish  like  ghosts  before  the  dawn.  Such 
charms  as  those  of  which  we  catch  glimpses  while  her  ladyship's 
carriage  passes,  should  appear  abroad  at  night  alone.  If  even 
Cynthia  looks  haggard  of  an  afternoon,  as  we  may  see  her 
sometimes  in  the  present  winter  season,  with  Phoebus  staring 
her  out  of  countenance  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens, 
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how  mndi  more  can  old  Lady  Castlemouldy  keep  her  head  up 
when  the  sun  is  shining  full  upon  it  through  the  chariot  win- 
dows, and  showing  all  the  chinks  and  crannies  with  which  time 
has  marked  her  face?  ^o.  Drawing-rooms  should  he  an- 
nounced for  November,  or  the  first  foggy  d&y :  or  the  elderly 
sultanas  of  our  Vanity  Fair  should  drive  up  in  closed  littei-s, 
descend  in  a  covered  way,  and  make  their  curtsj'  to  the 
Sovereign  under  the  protection  of  lamplight. 

Our  beloved  Rebecca  had  no  need,  however,  of  any  such  a 
fHendly  halo  to  set  off  her  beauty.  Her  complexion  could  bear 
any  sunshine  as  yet ;  and  her  dress,  though  if  you  were  to  see 
it  now,  an}'  present  lady  of  Vanity  Fair  would  pronounce  it  to 
be  the  most  foolish  and  preposterous  attire  ever  worn,  was  as 
handsome  in  her  eyes  and  those  of  the  public,  some  fivc-and- 
twenty  3'ears  since,  as  the  most  brilliant  costume  of  the  most 
famous  beauty  of  the  present  season.  A  score  of  years  hence 
that  too,  that  milliner's  wonder,  will  have  passed  into  the 
domain  of  the  absurd,  along  with  all  previous  vanities.  But 
we  are  wandering  too  much.  Mrs.  Kawdon*s  dress  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  charmante  on  the  eventful  day  of  her  presenta- 
tion. Even  good  little  Lady  Jane  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
this  effect,  as  she  looked  at  her  kinswoman ;  and  owned  sor- 
rowfully to  herself  that  she  was  quite  inferior  in  taste  to  Mrs. 
Becky. 

She  did  not  know  how  much  care,  thought,  and  genius 
Mrs.  Bawdon  had  bestowed  upon  that  garment.  Rebecca  had 
as  good  taste  as  any  milliner  in  Europe,  and  such  a  clever  way 
of  doing  things  as  Lady  Jane  little  understood.  The  latter 
quicklj'  spied  out  the  magnificence  of  the  brocade  of  Becky's 
train,  and  the  splendor  of  the  lace  on  her  dress. 

The  brocade  was  an  old  remnant,  Becky  said ;  and  as  for 
the  lace,  it  was  a  great  bargain.  She  had  had  it  these  hundred 
years. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Crawley,  it  must  have  cost  a  little  fortune," 
Lady  Jane  said,  looking  down  at  her  own  lace,  which  was  not 
nearl}'  so  good ;  and  then  examining  the  quality  of  the  ancient 
brocade  which  formed  the  material  of  Mrs.  Rawdon's  Con  it 
dress,  she  felt  inclined  to  say  that  she  could  not  aflbrd  such 
fine  clothing,  but  checked  that  speech,  with  an  effort,  as  one 
unchaiatable  to  her  kinswoman. 

And  yet,  if  Lady  Jane  had  known  all,  I  think  even  her 
kindly  temper  would  have  failed  her.  The  fact  is,  when  she 
was  putting  Sir  Pitt's  house  in  order,  Mrs.  Rawdon  had  found 
the  lace  and  the  brocade  in  oki  wardiobes,  the  property  of  the 
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former  ladies  of  the  house,  and  had  quietly  carried  the  goods 
home,  and  had  suited  them  to  her  own  little  person.  Briggs 
saw  her  take  them,  asked  no  questions,  told  no  stories ;  but  I 
believe  quite  sympathized  with  her  on  this  matter,  and  so 
would  many  another  honest  woman. 

And  the  diamonds  —  ''Where  the  doose  did  you  get  the 
diamonds,  Becky?"  said  her  husband,  admiring  some  jewels 
which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  which  sparkled  in  her  ears 
and  on  her  neck  with  brilliance  and  profusion. 

Becky  blushed  a  little,  and  looked  at  him  hard  for  a  mo- 
ment. Pitt  Crawley  blushed  a  little  too,  and  looked  out  of 
window.  The  ftict  is,  he  had  given  her  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  brilliants ;  a  pretty  diamond  clasp,  which  confined  a  pearl 
necklace  which  she  wore;  and  the  Baronet  had  omitted  to 
mention  the  circumstance  to  his  lady. 

Becky  looked  at  her  husband,  and  then  at  Sir  Pitt,  with  an 
air  of  saucy  triumph  —  as  much  as  to  say,  ''Shall  I  betray 
you?" 

"Guess!"  she  said  to  her  husband.  "Why,  you  silly 
man,"  she  continued,  "  where  do  3'ou  suppose  I  got  them?  — 
all  except  the  little  clasp,  which  a  dear  ftiend  of  mine  gave  me 
long  ago.  I  hired  them,  to  be  sure.  I  hired  them  at  Mr. 
Polonius's,  in  Coventry  Street.  You  don't  suppose  that  all 
the  diamonds  which  go  to  Court  belong  to  the  owners ;  like 
those  beautiful  stones  which  Lady  Jane  has,  and  which  are 
much  handsomer  than  any  which  I  have,  I  am  certain." 

''They  are  ftimil}'  jewels,"  said  Sir  Pitt,  again  looking 
uneasy.  And  in  this  family  conversation  the  carnage  rolled 
down  the  street,  until  its  cargo  was  finally  discharged  at  the 
gates  of  the  palace  whei^e  the  Sovereign  was  sitting  in  state. 

The  diamonds,  which  had  created  Rawdon's  admiration, 
never  went  back  to  Mr.  Polonius,  of  Coventry  Street,  and  that 
gentleman  never  applied  for  their  restoration  ;  but  they  retired 
into  a  little  private  repository,  in  an  old  desk,  which  Amelia 
Sedley  had  given  her  years  and  years  ago,  and  in  which  Becky 
kept  a  number  of  useful  and,  perhaps,  valuable  things,  about 
which  her  husband  knew  nothing.  To  know  nothing,  or  little, 
is  in  the  nature  of  some  husbands.  To  hide,  in  the  nature  of 
how  many  women  ?  O  ladies  !  how  many  of  you  have  surrep- 
titious milliners'  bills?  How  many  of  you  have  gowns  and 
bracelets,  which  you  daren't  show,  or  which  3'ou  wear  trem- 
bling?—  trembling,  and  coaxing  with  smiles  the  husband  by 
your  side,  who  does  not  know  the  new  velvet  gown  from  the 
old  one,  or  the  new  bracelet  from  last  year's,  or  has  any  notion 
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that  the  ragged-looking  yellow  lace  scarf  cost  forty  guineas, 
and  that  Madame  Bobinot  is  writing  dunning  letters  every 
week  for  the  money  ! 

Thus  Rawdon  knew  nothing  about  the  brilliant  diamond 
ear-rings,  or  the  superb  brilliant  ornament  which  decorated  the 
fair  bosom  of  his  lady ;  but  Lord  Steyne,  who  was  in  his  place 
at  court,  as  Lord  of  the  Powder  Closet,  and  one  of  the  great 
dignitaries  and  ilhistrious  defences  of  the  throne  of  England, 
and  came  up  with  all  his  stars,  garters,  collars,  and  cordons, 
and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  little  woman,  knew  whence 
the  Jewels  came,  and  who  paid  for  them. 

As  he  bowed  over  her  he  smiled,  and  quoted  the  hackneyed 
and  beautiful  lines,  from  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,"'  about 
Belinda's  diamonds,  which  Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels 
adore." 

But  I  hope  your  lordship  is  orthodox,"  said  the  little  lady, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head.  And  many  ladies  round  about  whis- 
pered and  talked,  and  many  gentlemen  nodded  and  whispered, 
as  tbey  saw  what  marked  attention  the  great  nobleman  was 
paying  to  the  little  adventuress. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  inteniew  between 
Rebecca  Crawley,  nee  Sharp,  and  her  Imperial  Master,  it  does 
not  become  such  a  feeble  and  inexperienced  pen  as  mine  to 
attempt  to  relate.  The  dazzled  eyes  close  before  that  Magnifi- 
cent Idea.  Loyal  respect  and  decency  tell  even  the  imagina- 
tion not  to  look  too  keenly  and  audaciously  about  the  sacred 
audience-chamber,  but  to  back  away  rapidl}*,  silently,  and 
respectfully,  making  profound  bows  out  of  the  August  Pi-es- 
ence. 

This  may  be  said,  that  in  all  London  there  was  no  more  loyal 
heart  than  Becky's  after  this  interview.  The  name  of  her  king 
was  alwa3'8  on  her  lips,  and  he  was  proclaimed  b^^  her  to  be  the 
most  charming  of  men.  She  went  to  Colnaghi's  and  ordered 
the  finest  portrait  of  him  that  art  had  produced,  and  credit 
omild  supply.  She  chose  that  famous  one  in  which  the  best  of 
monarchs  is  represented  in  a  frock-coat  with  a  fur  collar,  and 
breeches  and  silk  stockings,  simpering  on  a  sofa  from  under  his 
curly  brown  wig.  She  had  him  painted  in  a  brooch  and  wore 
it  —  indeed  she  amused  and  somewhat  pestered  her  acquaint- 
ance with  her  |>erpetual  talk  about  his  urbanlt}'  and  beauty. 
Who  knows?  Perhaps  the  little  woman  thought  she  might  play 
the  part  of  a  Maintenon  or  a  Pompadour. 

But  the  finest  sport  of  all  after  her  presentation  was  to  hear 
her  talk  virtuously.    She  had  a  few  female  acquaintances,  not, 
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it  most  be  pwned,  of  the  very  highest  reputation  io  Vanity  Fair, 
But  being  made  an  honest  woman  of,  so  to  spe^k,  Becky  would 
not  consort  any  longer  with  these  dubious  ones,  and  cut  Lady 
Crackenbury  when  the  latter  nodded  to  her  from  her  opera-box ; 
and  gave  Mrs.  Washington  White  the  go-by  in  the  Ring. 

One  must,  m}'  dear,  show  one  is  somebody,"  she  said.  One 
mustn't  l3e  seen  with  doubtful  people.  I  pity  Lady  Crackenbury 
from  my  heart ;  and  Mrs.  Washington  W^hite  may  be  a  very 
good-natured  person.  Tou  may  go  and  dine  with  them,  as  you 
like  your  rubber.  But  /  mustn't,  and  won't ;  and  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  tell  Smith  to  say  I  am  not  at  home  when  either 
of  them  calls." 

The  particulars  of  Becky's  costume  were  in  the  newspapers 
—  feathers,  lappets,  superb  diamonds,  and  all  the  rest.  Lady 
Crackenbury  read  the  paragraph  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  and 
discoursed  to  her  followers  about  the  airs  which  that  woman 
was  giving  herself.  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  and  her  young  ladies 
in  the  country  had  a  copy  of  the  Morning  Post  from  town ;  and 
gave  a  vent  to  their  honest  indignation.  "  If  you  had  been 
sandy-haired,  green-eyed,  and  a  French  rope-dancer's  daugh- 
ter," Mrs.  Bute  said  to  her  eldest  girl  (who,  on  the  contrar}*, 
was  a  very  swarthj^  short,  and  snub-nosed  30ung  lady),  *^you 
might  have  had  superb  diamonds  forsooth,  and  have  been  pre- 
sented at  Court,  by  your  cousin^,  the  Lady  Jane.  But  3'ou're 
only  a  gentlewoman,  m^^  poor  dear  child.  You  have  only  some 
of  the  best  blood  in  England  in  your  veins,  and  good  principles 
and  piety  for  j  our  portion.  I,  myself,  the  wife  of  a  Baronet's 
younger  brother,  too,  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  going  to 
Court  —  nor  would  other  people,  if  good  Queen  Charlotte  had 
been  alive."  In  this  way  the  worthy  Rectoress  consoled  her- 
self: and  her  daughters  sighed,  and  sate  over  the  Peerage  all 
night. 

A  few  days  after  the  famons  presentation,  another  great  and 
exceeding  honor  was  vouchsafed  to  the  virtuous  Becky.  Lady 
Steyne's  carriage  drove  up  to  Mr.  Rawdon  Crawley's  door,  and 
the  footman,  instead  of  driving  down  the  front  of  the  house,  as 
by  his  tremendous  knocking  he  appeared  to  be  inclined  to  do, 
relented,  and  only  deUvered  in  a  couple  of  cards,  on  which  were 
engraven  the  names  of  the  Marchioness  of  Steyne  and  the 
Countess  of  Gaunt.  If  these  bits  of  pasteboard  had  been 
beautiful  pictures,  or  had  had  a  hundred  j  ards  of  Malines  lace 
rolled  round  them,  worth  twice  the  number  of  guineas,  Becky 
could  not  have  regarded  them  with  more  pleasure.    You  maj? 
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be  sure  they  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  china  bowl  on 
the  drawing-room  table,  where  Becky  kept  the  cards  of  her 
visitors.  I^rd !  lord!  how  poor  Mrs.  Washington  White's 
card  and  Lady  Crackenbur>''s  card,  which  our  little  friend  had 
been  glad  enough  to  get  a  few  months  back,  and  of  which  the 
silly  little  creature  was  rather  proud  once  —  Lord !  lord !  I  say, 
how  soon,  at  the  appearance  of  these  grand  court  cards,  did 
those  poor  little  neglected  deuces  sink  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pack.  Steyne !  Bareacres,  Johnes  of  Helvellyn !  and  Caer- 
lyon  of  Camelot !  we  may  be  sure  that  Beck^'  and  Briggs  looked 
out  those  august  names  in  the  Peerage,  and  followed  the  noble 
races  up  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  family  tree. 

My  Lord  Steyne  coming  to  call  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards, 
and  looking  about  him,  and  observing  everything  as  was  his 
wont,  found  his  ladies'  cards  already  ranged  as  the  trumps  of 
Becky's  hand,  and  grinned,  as  this  old  cynic  always  did  at  any 
naive  display  of  human  weakness.  Becky  came  down  to  him 
presently :  whenever  the  dear  girl  expected  his  lordship,  her 
toilette  was  prepared,  her  hair  in  perfect  order,  her  mouchoirs, 
aprons,  scarfs,  little  morocco  slippers,  and  other  female  gim- 
cracks  arranged,  and  she  seated  in  some  artless  and  agreeable 
posture  ready  to  receive  liim  —  whenever  she  was  surprised,  of 
course  she  had  to  fly  to  her  apartment  to  take  a  rapid  survey 
of  matters  in  the  glass,  and  to  trip  down  again  to  wait  upon 
the  great  peer. 

She  found  him  grinning  over  the  bowl.  She  was  discovered, 
and  she  blushed  a  little.  Thank  you,  Monseigneur,"  she 
said.  *'  You  see  your  ladies  have  been  here.  How  good  of 
you  !  I  couldn't  come  before  —  I  was  in  the  kitchen  making  a 
pudding." 

'*  I  know  you  were,  I  saw  you  through  the  area-railings  ^as 
I  drove  up,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
You  see  everything,"  she  replied, 

"  A  few  things,  but  not  that,  my  pretty  lady,"  he  said  good- 
naturedl}'.  You  silly  little  fibster !  I  heai*d  you  in  the  room 
over  head,  where  I  have  no  doubt  you  were  putting  a  little 
rouge  on;  3'ou  must  give  some  of  yours  to  my  Lady  Gaunt, 
whose  complexion  is  quite  preposterous ;  and  I  heard  the  bed- 
room door  open,  and  then  you  came  down  stairs." 

"  Is  it  a  crime  to  try  and  look  my  best  when  you  come  here  ?  " 
answered  Mrs.  Rawdon  plaintively,  and  she  rubbed  her  cheek 
with  her  handkerchief  as  if  to  show  there  was  no  rouge  at  all, 
^"b*  genuine  blushes  and  modesty  in  her  case.  About  this 
who  can  tell  ?   I  know  Uiere  is  some  rouge  that  won't  come  off 
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on  a  pocket  handkerchief ;  and  some  so  good  that  even  tears 
will  not  disturb  it. 

Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  twiddling  roand  his  wife's 
card,  you  are  bent  on  becoming  a  fine  lady.  Yon  pester  my 
poor  old  life  out  to  get  you  into  the  world.  You  won't  be  able 
to  hold  3'our  own  there,  you  silly  little  fooL  You've  got  no 
money." 

You  will  get  us  a  place,"  interposed  Becky,  as  quick  as 
possible. 

YouVe  got  no  money,  and  you  want  to  compete  with  those 
who  have.  You  poor  little  earthenware  pipkin,  you  want  to 
swim  down  the  stream  along  with  the  great  copper  kettles.  All 
women  are  alike.  Everybod3^  is  striving  for  what  is  not  worth 
tlie  having !  Gad !  I  dined  with  the  King  yesterday,  and  we 
had  neck  of  mutton  and  turnips.  A  dinner  of  herbs  is  better 
than  a  stalled  ox  very  oflen.  You  will  go  to  Gaunt  House. 
You  give  an  old  fellow  no  rest  until  you  get  there.  It's  not 
half  so  nice  as  here.  You'll  be  bored  there.  I  am.  My  wife  is 
as  gay  as  Lady  Macbeth,  and  my  daughter  is  as  cheerful  as  Re- 
gan and  Goneril.  I  daren't  sleep  in  what  they  call  my  bed-room. 
The  bed  is  like  the  baldaquin  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  pictures 
frighten  me.  I  liave  a  little  brass  bed  in  a  dressing-room :  and 
a  little  hair  mattress  like  an  anchorite.  I  am  an  anchorite. 
Ho !  ho !  You'll  be  asked  to  dinner  next  week.  And  ffore  aux 
femmes^  look  out  and  hold  your  own !  How  the  women  will 
bully  you ! "  This  was  a  very  long  speech  for  a  man  of  few 
words  like  my  Lord  Ste3'ne ;  nor  was  it  the  first  which  he  uttered 
for  Beckj^'s  benefit  on  that  day. 

Bnggs  looked  up  fVom  the  work-table  at  which  she  was 
seated  in  the  farther  room,  and  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  she  heard 
the  great  Marquis  speak  so  lightly  of  her  sex. 

If  you  don't  turn  off  that  abominable  sheep-dog,"  said 
Lord  Steyne,  with  a  savage  look  over  his  shoulder  at  her,  "  I 
will  have  her  poisoned." 

*'  I  always  give  my  dog  dinner  from  my  own  plate,"  said 
Rebecca,  laughing  mischievously ;  and  having  enjoyed  for  some 
time  the  discomfiture  of  my  lord,  who  hated  poor  Briggs  for 
interrupting  his  tete-a-tetn  with  the  fair  Colonel's  wife,  Mrs. 
Rawdon  at  length  had  pity  upon  her  admirer,  and  calling  to 
Briggs,  praised  the  fineness  of  the  weather  to  her,  and  bade  her 
to  take  out  the  child  for  a  walk. 

I  can't  send  her  away,"  Becky  said  presently,  after  a 
pause,  and  in  a  very  sad  voice.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
she  spoke,  and  she  turned  away  her  head. 
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"  You  owe  her  her  wages,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  the  Peer. 

Worse  than  that,"  said  Becky,  still  casting  down  her  eyes, 
*^  I  have  ruined  her." 

Ruined  her?  —  then  why  don't  you  turn  her  out?"  the 
gentleman  asked. 

*'Men  do  that,"  Becky  answered  bitterl}'.  "Women  are 
not  so  bad  as  you.  Last  year  when  we  were  reduced  to  our 
last  guinea,  she  gave  us  everything.  She  shall  never  leave  me, 
until  we  are  ruined  utterly  ourselves,  which  does  not  seem  far 
off,  or  until  I  can  pay  her  the  utmost  farthing." 

 it,  how  much  is  it?"  said  the  Peer,  with  an  oath. 

And  Becky,  reflecting  on  the  largeness  of  his  means,  mentioned 
not  only  the  sum -which  she  had  borrowed  from  Miss  Bnggs^ 
but  one  of  nearly  double  the  amount. 

This  caused  the  Lord  Steyne  to  break  out  in  another  brief 
and  energetic  expression  of  anger,  at  which  Reliecca  held  down 
her  head  the  more,  and  cried  bitterly.  "  I  could  not  help  it. 
It  was  my  only  chance.  I  dare  not  tell  my  husband.  He 
would  kill  me  if  I  told  him  what  I  have  done.  I  have  k^pt  it  a 
secret  from  everj'body  but  you  —  and  you  forced  it  from  me. 
Ah,  what  shall  I  do.  Lord  Steyne?  for  I  am  very,  very  un- 
happy!" 

Lord  Steyne  made  no  reply  except  by  beating  the  devil's 
tattoo,  and  biting  his  nails.  At  last  he  clapped  Ms  hat  on  his 
head,  and  flung  out  of  the  room.  Rebecca  did  not  rise  from 
her  attitude  of  misery  until  the  door  slammed  upon  him,  and 
his  carriage  whirled  away.  Then  she  rose  up  with  the  queerest 
expression  of  victorious  mischief  glittering  in  her  green  e3'es. 
She  burst  out  laughing  once  or  twice  to  herself,  as  she  sate  at 
work :  and  sitting  down  to  the  piano,  she  rattled  away  a  trium- 
phant voluntary  on  the  keys,  which  made  the  people  pause  under 
her  window  to  listen  to  her  brilliant  music. 

That  night,  there  came  two  notes  from  Gaunt  House  for  the 
little  woman,  the  one  containing  a  card  of  invitation  from  Lord 
and  Lad}'  Ste^'ne  to  a  dinner  at  Gaunt  House  next  Friday :  while 
the  other  enclosed  a  slip  of  grey  paper  bearing  Lord  Ste3'ne's 
signature  and  the  address  of  Messrs.  Jones,  Brown,  and  Robin- 
son, Lombard  Street. 

Rawdon  heard  Becky  laughing  in  the  night  once  or  twice. 
It  was  only  her  delight  at  going  to  Gaunt  House  and  facing  the 
ladies  there,  she  said,  which  amused  her  so.  But  the  truth 
was,  that  she  was  occupied  with  a  great  number  of  other 
thoughts.  Should  she  pay  off  old  Briggs  and  give  her  Iter 
canglf   Should  she  astonish  Raggles  by  settling  his  account? 
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She  turned  over  all  these  thoughts  on  her  (hUdw,  and  on  the 
next  day,  when  Rawdon  went  out  to  pay  his  morning  visit  to 
the  Club,  Mrs.  Crawley  (in  a  modest  dress  with  a  veil  on) 
whipped  off  in  a  hackney  -coach  to  the  City  :  and  being  landed 
at  Messrs.  Jones  and  Robinson's  bank,  presented  a  document 
there  to  the  authority  at  the  desk,  who,  in  reply,  a^ed  her 
How  she  would  take  it?" 

She  gently  said  she  would  take  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
in  small  notes  and  the  remainder  in  one  note : "  and  passing 
through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  stopped  there  and  bought  the 
handsomest  black  silk  gown  for  Briggs  which  money  could  buy ; 
and  which,  with  a  kiss  and  the  kindest  speeches,  she  presented 
to  the  simple  old  spinster. 

Then  she  walked  to  Mr.  Raggles,  inquired  about  his  chil- 
dren affectionately,  and  gave  him  fifty  pounds  on  account. 
Then  she  went  to  the  liverj-man  fh)m  whom  she  jobbed  her 
carriages  and  gratified  him  with  a  similar  sum.  And  I  hope 
this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you.  Spavin,"  she  said,  and  that  on 
the  next  Drawing-room  day  my  brother.  Sir  Pitt,  will  not  be 
inconvenienced  by  being  oblig<Kl  to  take  four  of  us  in  his  car- 
riage to  wait  upon  Ills  Majesty,  because  my  oum  carriage  is 
not  forthcoming."  It  appears  there  had  been  a  difference  on 
the  last  Drawing-room  day.  Hence  the  degradation  which  the 
Colonel  had  almost  suffered,  of  being  obliged  tb  enter  the  pres- 
ence of  his  Sovereign  in  a  hack  cab. 

These  arrangements  concluded,  Becky  paid  a  visit  up  stairs 
to  the  before-mentioned  desk,  which  Amelia  Sedley  had  given 
her  years  and  years  ago,  and  which  contained  a  number  of  use- 
ful and  valuable  little  things:  in  which  private  museum  she 
placed  the  one  note  which  Messrs.  Jones  and  Robinson's  cashier 
had  given  her. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  WHICH  WE  ENJOY  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  DESSERT. 

When  the  ladies  of  Gaunt  House  were  at  breakfast  that 
morning.  Lord  Steyne  (who  took  his  chocolate  in  private^  and 
seldom  disturl^ed  the  females  of  his  household,  or  saw  them 
except  upon  public  days,  or  when  they  crossed  each  other  in 
the  hall,  or  when  from  his  pit-box  at  the  Opei*a  he  surveyed 
them  in  their  box  on  the  grand  tier)  —  His  lordship,  we  say, 
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appeared  among  the  ladies  and  the  children  who  were  assem- 
bled over  the  tea  and  toast,  and  a  battle  roj'al  ensued  apropos 
of  Rebecca. 

'•^  My  Ladv  Ste,^Tie,"  he  said,  I  want  to  see  the  list  for 
joar  dinner  on  Friday  ;  and  I  want  you,  if  you  please,  to  write 
a  card  for  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Crawley." 

Blanche  writes  them,"  Lady  Steyne  said  in  a  flutter. 
Lady  Gaunt  writes  them." 

will  not  write  to  that  person,"  Lady  Gaunt  said,  a  tall 
and  stately  lady,  who  looked  up  for  an  instant  and  then  down 
again  after  she  had  spoken.  It  was  not  good  to  meet  Lord 
Steyne's  e^-es  for  those  who  had  offended  him. 

"  Send  the  children  out  of  the  room.  Go ! "  said  he,  pull- 
ing at  the  bell-rope.  The  urchins,  always  frightened  before 
him,  retired :  their  mother  would  have  followed  too.  Not 
you,"  he  said.       You  stop." 

"  My  Lad3*  Ster  ne,"  he  said,  ^'  once  more  will  yon  have  the 
goodness  to  go  to  the  desk,  and  write  that  card  for  your  din- 
ner on  Friday  ?  " 

^*  My  Lord,  I  will  not  be  present  at  it,"  Lady  Gaunt  said  ; 
I  will  go  home." 

"1  wish  you  would,  and  stay  there.  You  will  find  the 
bailiffs  at  Bareacres  very  pleasant  company,  and  1  shall  be 
freed  from  lending  money  to  your  relations,  and  from  3'our  own 
damned  tragedy  airs.  Who  are  you  to  give  orders  here  ?  You 
have  no  monc}'.  You've  got  no  brains.  You  were  here  to 
have  children,  and  you  have  not  had  any.  Gaunt's  tired  of 
you ;  and  Geoi^e's  wife  is  the  only  person  in  the  family  who 
doesn't  wish  you  were  dead.  Gaunt  would  marry  again  if  you 
were." 

I  wish  I  were,"  her  Ladyship  answered,  with  tears  and 
rage  in  her  eyes. 

"  You,  forsooth,  must  give  yourself  airs  of  virtue ;  while  my 
wife,  who  is  an  immaculate  saint,  as  ever3  body  knows,  and 
never  did  wrong  in  her  life,  has  no  objection  to  meet  my  3'oung 
friend  Mrs.  Crawley.  My  Lady  Steyne  knows  that  appear- 
ances are  sometimes  against  the  best  of  women ;  that  lies  are 
often  told  about  the  most  innocent  of  them.  Pra}',  Madam, 
shall  I  tell  you  some  little  anecdotes  about  m}^  Lady  Bareacres, 
your  mamma?  " 

"  You  may  strike  me  if  you  like,  sir,  or  hit  any  cruel  blow," 
Lady  Gaunt  said.  To  see  his  wife  and  daughter  suffering 
always  put  his  Lordship  into  a  good  humor. 

My  Bweet  Blanche,"  he  said,     I  am  a  gentleman,  and 
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never  lay  my  hand  upon  a  woman,  save  in  the  wa^-  of  kindness. 
I  onl}'  wish  to  correct  little  faults  in  your  chai-acter.  You 
women  are  too  proud,  and  sadly  lack  humility,  as  Father  Mole, 
I'm  sure,  would  tell  my  Lady  Steyne  if  he  were  here.  You 
mustn't  give  yourselves  airs :  you  must  be  meek  and  humble, 
my  blessings.  For  all  Lady  Steyne  knows,  this  calumniated, 
simple,  good-humored  Mrs.  Crawley  is  quite  innocent  —  even 
more  innocent  than  herself.  Her  husband's  character  is  not 
good,  but  it  is  as  good  as  Bareacres*,  who  has  played  a  little 
and  not  paid  a  great  deal,  who  cheated  you  out  of  the  only 
legacy  you  ever  had,  and  left  3-ou  a  pauper  on  my  hands.  Anil 
Mrs.  Crawley  is  not  very  well  born  ;  but  she  is  not  worse  than 
Fanny's  illustrious  ancestor,  the  first  de  la  Jones." 

''The  money  which  I  brought  into  the  family,  sir,"  Lady 
George  cried  out  — 

You  purchased  a  contingent  reversion  with  it,"  the  Mar- 
quis said,  darkly.  If  Gaunt  dies,  3'our  husband  may  come 
to  his  honors ;  your  little  boys  may  inherit  them,  and  who  knows 
what  besides?  In  the  meanwhile,  ladies,  be  as  proud  and  vir- 
tuous as  you  like  abroad,  but  don't  give  me  any  airs.  As  for 
Mrs.  Crawley's  character,  I  shan't  demean  m3  self  or  that  most 
spotless  and  perfectly  irreproachable  ladj',  by  even  hinting  that 
it  requires  a  defence.  You  will  be  pleased  to  receive  her  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  as  you  will  receive  all  persons  whoai  I 
present  in  this  house.  This  house?"  He  broke  out  with  a 
laugh.  "  Who  is  the  master  of  it?  and  what  is  it?  This  Tem- 
ple of  Virtue  belongs  to  me.  And  if  I  invite  all  Newgate  or  all 
Bedlam  here,  by  they  shall  be  welcome." 

After  this  vigorous  allocution,  to  one  of  which  sort  Lord 
Stej  ne  treated  his  Hareem,"  whenever  s3'mptoms  of  insubor- 
dination appeared  in  his  household,  the  crest-fallen  women  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  obey.  Lady  Gaunt  wrote  tlie  invitation 
which  his  Lordship  required,  and  she  and  her  mother-in-law 
drove  in  person,  and  with  bitter  and  humiliated  hearts,  to  leave 
the  cards  on  Mrs.  Rawdon,  the  reception  of  which  caused  that 
innocent  woman  so  much  pleasure. 

There  were  families  in  London  who  would  have  sacrificed  a 
j'ear's  income  to  receive  such  an  honor  at  the  hands  of  those 
great  ladies.  Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock,  for  instance,  would  have 
gone  on  her  knees  from  May  Fair  to  Lombard  Street,  if  Lady 
Steyne  and  Lady  Gaunt  had  been  waiting  in  the  Cit3'-4x>  raise 
her  up,  and  say,  "  Come  to  us  next  Friday,"  —  not  to  one  of 
the  great  crushes  and  grand  balls  of  Gaunt  House,  whither 
every  bod}' went,  but  to  the  sacred,  unapproachable,  mysterious, 
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delicious  entertainments,  to  be  admitted  to  one  of  which  was  a 
privilege,  and  an  honor,  and  a  blessing  indeed. 

Severe,  spotless,  and  beautiful.  Lady  Gaunt  held  the  very 
highest  rank  in  Vanity  Fair.  The  distinguished  courtesy  with 
which  Lord  Steyne  treated  her,  charmed  everybody  who  wit- 
nessed his  behavior,  caused  the  severest  critics  to  admit  how- 
perfect  a  gentleman  he  was,  and  to  own  that  his  lordship's  heart 
at  least  was  in  the  right  place. 

The  ladies  of  Gaunt  House  called  Lad\'  Bareacres  in  to  their 
aid,  in  order  to  repulse  the  common  enemy.  One  of  Lady 
Gaunt's  carriages  went  to  Hill  Street  for  her  Lad3'ship's  mother, 
all  whose  equipages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs,  whose 
Very  jewels  and  wanlrobe,  it  was  said,  had  been  seized  by  tliose 
inexorable  Israelites.  Bareacres  Castle  was  theirs,  too,  with 
all  its  costly  pictures,  furniture,  and  articles  of  vertu  —  the 
magnificent  Vandykes  ;  the  noble  Reynolds  pictures  ;  the  Law- 
rence portraits,  tawdry  and  beautiful,  and,  thirtj'  years  ago, 
deemed  as  precious  as  works  of  real  genius ;  the  matchless 
Dancing  Nj'mph  of  Canova,  for  wliich  Lady  Bareacres  had  sate 
in  her  youtli  —  Lad}'  Bareacres  splendid  then,  and  radiant  in 
wealth,  rank,  and  beauty  —  a  toothless,  bald,  old  woman  now  — 
a  mere  i-ag  of  a  former  robe  of  state.  Her  lord,  painted  at  the 
same  time  by  Lawrence,  as  waving  his  sabre  in  front  of  Bare- 
acres  Castle,  and  clothed  in  his  uniform  as  Colonel  of  the 
Tliistlewood  Yeoman r}*,  was  a  withered,  old,  lean  man  in  a 
great-coat  and  a  Bnitus  wig :  slinking  about  Gray's  Inn  of 
moniings  chiefly,  and  dining  alone  at  clubs.  He  did  not  like 
to  dine  with  Steyne  now.  They  had  i*un  races  of  pleasure  tor 
ffether  in  youth  when  Bareacres  was  the  winner.  But  Steyne 
had  more  bottom  than  he,  and  had  lasted  him  out.  The  Mar- 
quis was  ten  times  a  greater  man  now  than  the  3'oung  Lord 
Gaunt  of  '85  ;  and  Bareacres  nowhere  in  the  race  — old,  beaten, 
bankrupt,  and  broken  down.  He  had  borrowed  too  much 
money  of  Steyne  to  find  it  pleasant  to  meet  his  old  comrade 
often.  The  latter,  whenever  he  wished  to  be  meiTj-,  use<l  jeer- 
ingly  to  ask  Lad}*  Gaunt,  why  her  father  had  not  come  to  see 
her?  He  has  not  been  here  for  four  months,"  Lord  Steyne 
would  sa}'.  "  I  can  always  tell  by  my  cheque-book  afterwards, 
when  I  get  a  visit  ft*om  Bareacres.  What  a  comfort  it  Is,  my 
ladies,  I  bank  with  one  of  my  sons'  fathers-in-law,  and  the  other 
banks  with  me ! " 

Of  the  other  illustrious  persons  whom  Becky  had  the  honor 
to  encounter  on  this  her  first  presentation  to  the  grand  world, 
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it  does  not  become  the  present  historian  to  say  much.  There 
was  his  Excellenc}'  the  Prince  of  Peterwaradin,  with  liis  Prin- 
cess ;  a  nobleman  tightly  girthed,  with  a  large  military  chest, 
on  which  the  plaqite  of  his  order  shone  magnificently,  and  wear- 
ing the  red  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  round  his  neck.  He 
was  the  owner  of  countless  flocks.  Look  at  his  face.  I  think 
he  must  be  descended  from  a  sheep,"  Becky  whispered  to  Lord 
Steyne.  Indeed,  his  Excellency's  countenance,  long,  solemn, 
and  white,  with  the  ornament  round  his  neck,  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  venerable  bell-wether. 

There  was  Mr.  John  Paul  Jefferson  Jones,  titularly  attached 
to  the  American  Embassy,  and  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Demagogue  ;  who,  by  way  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  Uie 
company,  asked  Lad}'  Stej  ne,  during  a  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion at  dinner,  how  his  dear  friend,  George  Gaunt,  liked  the 
Brazils  ?  —  He  and  George  had  been  most  intimate  at  Naples, 
and  had  gone  up  Vesuvius  together.  Mr.  Jones  wrote  a  full 
and  particular  account  of  the  dinner,  which  appeared  duly  in 
the  Demagogue.  He  mentioned  the  names  and  titles  of  all  the 
guests,  giving  biographical  sketches  of  the  principal  people. 
He  described  the  persons  of  the  ladies  with  great  eloquence ; 
the  sen'ice  of  the  table ;  the  size  and  costume  of  the  servants ; 
enumerated  the  dishes  and  wines  served  ;  the  ornaments  of  the 
sideboard,  and  the  probable  value  of  the  plate.  Such  a  dinner 
he  calculated  could  not  be  dished  up  under  fifteen  or  eighteen 
dollars  per  head.  And  he  was  in  the  habit,  until  very  lateh% 
of  sending  over  proteges^  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
present  Marquis  of  Stej  ne,  encouraged  to  do  so  by  tlie  intimate 
terms  on  which  he  had  lived  with  his  dear  friend,  the  late  lord. 
He  was  most  indignant  that  a  3'oung  and  insignificant  aristocrat, 
the  Earl  of  Southdown,  should  have  taken  the  pa^  of  him  in 
their  procession  to  the  dining-room.  Just  as  I  was  stepping 
up  to  offer  my  hand  to  a  very  pleasing  and  witty  fashionable,  * 
the  brilliant  and  exclusive  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,"  —  he  wrote 
—  the  3'oung  patrician  interposed  between  me  and  the  lady, 
and  whisked  my  Helen  off  without  a  word  of  apologj'.  I  was 
fain  to  bring  up  the  rear  with  the  Colonel,  the  lady's  husband, 
a  stout  red- faced  warrior  who  distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo, 
where  he  had  better  luck  than  befell  some  of  his  brother  red- 
coats at  New  Orleans." 

The  Colonel's  countenance  on  coming  into  this  polite  society 
wore  as  many  blushes  as  the  face  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  assumes 
when  he  is  confronted  with  his  sister's  schoolfellows.    It  has 
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been  told  before  that  honest  Rawdon  had  not  been  much  used 
at  any  period  of  bis  life  to  ladies'  company.  With  the  men  at 
the  Club  or  the  Mess-room,  he  was  well  enough :  and  could 
ride,  bet,  smoke,  or  play  at  billiards  with  the  boldest  of  them. 
He  had  had  his  time  for  female  friendships  too :  but  that  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  ladies  were  of  the  rank  of  those  with 
whom  Young  Marlow  in  the  comedy  is  represented  as  having 
been  familiar  before  he  became  abashed  in  the  pi-esence  of  Miss 
Hardcastle.  The  tiroes  are  such  that  one  scarcely  dares  to 
allude  to  that  kind  of  company  which  thousands  of  our  young 
men  in  Vanity  Fair  are  frequenting  ever}'  day,  which  nightly 
fills  casinos  and  dancing-rooms,  which  is  known  to  exist  as 
well  as  the  King  in  Hyde  Park  or  the  Congregation  at  St  James's 
—but  which  the  most  squeamish  if  not  the  most  moral  of  socie- 
ties is  determined  to  ignore.  In  a  word,  although  Colonel 
Crawley  was  now  five-and-forty  years  of  age,  it  had  not  been 
his  lot  in  life  to  meet  with  a  half-dozen  good  women,  besides 
his  paragon  of  a  wife.  All  except  her  and  his  kind  sister  Lady 
Jane,  whose  gentle  nature  had  tamed  and  won  him,  scared  the 
woilhy  Colonel ;  and  on  occasion  of  his  first  dinner  at  Gaunt 
House  he  was  not  heard  to  make  a  single  remark  ex^pt  to  state 
that  the  weather  was  very  hot.  Indeed  Becky  would  have  left 
him  at  home,  but  that  virtue  onlained  that  her  husband  should 
be  by  her  side  to  protect  the  timid  and  fiuttenng  little  creature 
on  her  first  appearance  in  polite  society. 

On  her  first  appearance  Lord  Steyne  stepped  forward,  taking 
her  hand,  and  greeting  her  with  great  courtesy,  and  presenting 
her  to  Lady  Steyne,  and  their  ladyships,  her  daughters.  Their 
lad3'ships  made  three  stately  curtsies,  and  the  elder  lady  to  be 
sure  gave  her  hand  to  the  new  comer,  but  it  was  as  cold  and 
lifeless  as  marble. 

Becky  took  it,  however,  with  grateful  humility ;  and  perform- 
ing a  reverence  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  best  danc- 
ing master,  put  herself  at  Lad}'  Steyne's  feet,  as  it  were,  by 
saying  that  his  Lordship  had  been  her  father's  earliest  friend 
and  patron,  and  that  she,  Becky,  had  learned  to  honor  and  re- 
spect the  Steyne  family  iVom  the  days  of  her  childhood.  The 
fact  is,  that  Lord  Steyne  had  once  purchased  a  couple  of  pic- 
tures of  the  late  Sharp,  and  the  afiectionate  orphan  could  never 
forget  her  gratitude  for  that  favor. 

The  Lad}^  Bareacres  then  came  under  Becky's  cognizance  — 
to  whom  the  Colonel's  lady  made  also  a  most  respectful  obei- 
sance :  it  was  returned  with  severe  dignity  by  the  exalted  person 
in  question. 
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I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  Ladyship's  acquaintance 
at  Brussels,  ten  years  ago,"  Becky  said,  in  the  most  winning 
manner.  "  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Lady  Bareacres,  at 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  bail,  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  And  I  recollect  3'our  Ladyship,  and  my  Lady  Blaochet 
your  daaghter,  sitting  in  the  can*iage  in  the  porte-cochere  at 
the  Inn,  waiting  for  horses.  I  hope  your  Ladyship's  diamonds 
are  safe." 

EverylKxlv's  eyes  looked  into  their  neighbor's.  The  famous 
diamonds  had  undei^one  a  famous  seizure,  it  appears,  about 
which  Becky,  of  course,  knew .  nothing.  Rawdon  Crawlej'  re* 
treated  with  Lord  Southdown  into  a  window,  where  the  latter 
was  heard  to  laugh  immoderatel}*,  as  Rawdon  tcAd  him  the 
stor>'  off  Lady  Bareacres  wanting  horses,  and  knuckling  down 
by  Jove,**  to  Mrs.  Crawley.  I  think  I  needn't  be  afraid  of 
that  woman,"  Becky  thou^t.  Indeed,  Lady  Bareacres  ex- 
changed terrified  and  Angry  looks  with  her  daughter,  and  re- 
treated to  a  table,  where  she  b^n  to  look  at  pictures  with 
great  energy. 

When  the  Potentate  from  the  Danube  made  his  appearance, 
the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  Fi'ench  language,  and 
the  Lady  Bareacres  and  the  younger  ladies  found,  to  their 
fartlier  mortification,  that  Mrs.  Crawley  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  that  tbngue,  and  spoke  it  with  a  much  better 
accent  than  they.  Becky  had  met  other  Hungarian  magnates 
with  the  army  in  France,  in  1816-17.  She  asked  after  her 
friends  with  great  interest.  The  foreign  personages  thought 
tliat  she  was  a  lady  of  great  distinction  ;  and  the  Prince  and 
the  Princess  asked  severall}'  of  Lord  Ste3'ne  and  the  Marchion- 
^8,  whom  they  conducted,  to  dinner,  who  was  that  petite  dame 
who  spoke  so  well? 

FinaU3%  the  procession  being  formed  in  the  order  described 
by  the  American  diplomatist,  they  marched  into  the  apaitment 
where  the  Imnquet  was  served :  and  which,  as  I  have  promised 
tlie  reader  he  shall  enjoy  it,  he  shall  have  the  libeity  of  order- 
ing himself  so  as  to  suit  his  faiKsy* 

But  it  was  when  the  ladies  were  alone  that  Becky  knew  the 
tug  of  war  would  come.  And  then  indeed  the  little  woman 
found  herself  in  such  a  situation,  as  made  her  acknowledge  the 
correctness  of  Lord  Steyne's  caution  to  her  to  l)eware  of  the 
society  of  ladies  above  her  own  sphere.  As  they  say  tlie  per- 
sons who  hate  Irishmen  most  are  Irishmen ;  so,  assuredly,  the 
greatest  t^'rants  over  women  are  women.  When  poor  little 
Beck}',  alone  with  the  ladies,  went  up  to  the  fire-place  whither 
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the  great  ladies  had  repau^d,  the  great  ladies  marched  away 
and  took  possession  of  a  table  of  drawings.  When  Becky 
followed  them  to  the  table  of  drawings,  they  dropped  off  one 
by  one  to  the  fire  again.  She  tried  to  speak  to  one  of  the 
children  (of  whom  she  was  commonly  fond  in  public  places), 
but  Master  George  Gaunt  was  called  away  by  bis  mamma ; 
and  the  stranger  was  treated  with  such  cruelty  finally,  that 
even  Lady  Steyue  herself  pitied  her,  and  went  up  to  speak  to 
the  friendless  little  woman. 

Lord  Steyne,"  said  her  Ladyship,  as  her  wan  cheeks 
glowed  with  a  blush,  says  you  sing  and  play  very  beautifully, 
Mrs.  Crawley  —  I  wish  you  would  do  me  the  kindness  to  sing 
to  me." 

''1  will  do  any  thing  that  may  give  pleasure  to  my  Lord 
Steyne  or  to  30U,"  said  Rebecca,  sincerely  grateftil,  and  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  piano,  began  to  sing. 

She  sang  religious  songs  of  Mozart,  which  had  been  early 
fovorites  of  Lady  Steyne,  and  with  such  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness that  the  lady,  lingering  round  the  piano,  sate  down  b}'  its 
side,  and  Hstened  until  the  tears  rolled  down  her  eyes.  It  is 
true  thsA  the  opposition  ladies  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
k^pt  up  a  loud  and  ceaseless  buzzing  and  talking:  but  the 
Lad^'  Steyne  did  not  hear  those  rumora.  She  was  a  child 
again  —  and  had  wandered  back  thi'ough  a  forty  years'  wiWer- 
noss  to  her  Convent  Garden.  The  chapel  organ  had  pealed  the 
same  tones,  the  organist,  the  sister -whom  she  loved  best  of  tlie 
community,  had  taught  them  to  her  in  those  early  happ}'  days. 
She  was  a  girl  once  more,  and  the  brief  period  of  her  happiT 
Bess  bloomed  out  again  for  an  hour  —  she  started  when  tlie 
jarring  doors  were  flung  open,  and  with  a  loud  laugh  from 
Lord  Steyne,  the  men  of  the  party  entered  full  of  gayety. 

He  saw  at  a  glance  what  had  happened  in  his  absence :  and 
was  grateful  to  his  wife  for  once.  He  went  and  spoke  to  her^ 
and  called  her  by  her  Christian  name,  so  as  again  to  bring 
blushes  to  her  pale  face  —  My  wife  says  you  have  been  sing^ 
ing  like  an  angel,"  he  said  to  Becky.  Now  there  are  angels  of 
two  kinds,  and  both  sorts,  it  is  said,  are  charming  in  their  way, 

Whatever  the  previous  portion,  of  the  evening  had  been,  the 
rest  of  that  night  was  a  great  triumph  for  Becky.  She  sang 
her  very  best,  and  it  was  so  good  that  every  one  of  the  men 
came,  and  crowded  round  the  piano.  The  women,  her  enemies, 
were  left  quite  alone.  And  Mr.  Paul  Jefferson  Jones  thought 
he  had  made  a  conquest  of  Lady  Gaunt  by  going  up  to 
her  Lad3'ship,  and  praising  her  delightful  friend's  first-rate 
singing. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CONTAINS  A  VULGAR  INCIDENT. 

The  Muse,  whoever  she  be,  who  presides  over  this  Comic 
History,  must  now  descend  from  tlie  genteel  heiglits  in  which 
she  has  been  soaring,  and  have  the  goodness  to  cfrop  down 
upon  the  lowly  roof  of  John  Sedley  at  Brompton,  and  descrilie 
what  events  are  taking  place  there.  Here,  too,  in  this  humble 
tenement,  live  care,  and  distrust,  and  dismay.  Mrs.  Clapp 
in  the  kitchen  is  grumbling  in  secret  to  her  husband  about  the 
rent,  and  urging  the  good  fellow  to  rebel  against  his  old  friend 
and  patron  and  his  present  lodger.  Mrs.  Sedley  has  ceased  to 
visit  her  landlady  in  the  lower  regions  now,  and  indeed  is  in  a 
position  to  patronize  Mrs.  Clapp  no  longer.  How  can  one  be 
condescending  to  a  lady  to  whom  one  owes  a  matter  of  forty 
pounds,  and  who  is  perpetually  throwing  out  hints  for  the 
money?  The  Irish  maidservant  has  not  altered  in  the  least 
in  her  kind  and  respectful  behavior ;  but  Mrs.  Sedley  fancies 
that  she  is  growing  insolent  and  ungrateful,  and,  as  the  guilty 
thief  who  fears  each  bush  an  officer,  sees  threatening  innuendoes 
and  hints  of  capture  in  all  the  girl's  speeches  and  answers. 
Miss  Clapp,  grown  quite  a  young  woman  now,  is  declaimed  by 
the  soured  old  lady  to  be  an  unbearable  and  impudent  little 
minx.  Why  Amelia  can  be  so  fond  of  her,  or  have  her  in  her 
room  so  much,  or  walk  out  with  her  so  constantl}',  Mrs.  Sedley 
cannot  conceive.  The  bitterness  of  poverty  has  poisoned  the 
life  of  the  once  cheerful  and  kindly  woman.  She  is  thankless 
for  Amelia's  constant  and  gentle  bearing  towards  her ;  carps  at 
her  for  her  efforts  at  kindness  or  service :  rails  at  her  for  her 
silly  pride  in  her  child,  and  her  neglect  of  her  parents. 
Georgy's  house  is  not  a  very  livel}'  one  since  uncle  Jos's 
annuit}'  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  little  family  are  almost 
upon  famine  diet. 

Amelia  thinks,  and  thinks,  and  racks  her  brain,  to  find  some 
means  of  increasing  the  small  pittance  upon  which  the  house- 
hold is  starving.  Can  she  give  lessons  in  anything?  paint 
card-racks?  do  fine  work?  She  finds  that  women  are  working 
hard,  and  better  than  she  can,  for  twoj)ence  a-day.  She  buys 
a  couple  of  begilt  Bristol  lK)ard8  at  the  Fanc}'  Stationer's,  and 
paints  her  very  best  upon  them  —  a  shepherd  with  a  red  waist- 
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coat  on  one,  and  a  pink  face  smiling  in  the  midst  of  a  pencil 
landscape  —  a  shepherdess  on  tlie  other,  crossing  a  little  bridge, 
with  a  little  dog,  nicel}*  shaded.  The  man  of  tlie  Fancy 
Rei)ositor3-  and  Brompton  Emporium  of  Fine  Arts  (of  whom 
she  bought  the  screens,  vainlj*  hoping  tliat  he  would  re-purchase 
them  when  ornamented  by  her  hand) ,  can  haidly  hide  the  sneer 
with  which  he  examines  these  feeble  works  of  art.  He  looks 
askance  at  the  lady  who  waits  in  the  shop,  and  ties  up  the 
cards  again  in  their  envelope  of  whitey-brown  paper,  and  hands 
them  to  the  poor  widow  and  Miss  Clapp,  who  had  never  seen 
such  beautiful  things  in  her  life,  and  had  been  quite  confident 
that  the  man  must  give  at  least  two  guineas  for  the  screens. 
They  try  at  other  shops  in  the  interior  of  London,  with  faint 
sickening  hoi)e8.  *' Don't  want  *em,"  says  one.  "Be  off," 
says  another  fiercely.  Thi*ee-and-sixpence  have  been  spent  in 
vain  —  the  screens  retii-ed  to  Miss  Clapp's  bed-room,  who 
persists  in  thinking  tliem  lovely. 

She  writes  out  a  little  card  in  her  neatest  hand,  and  after 
long  thought  and  labor  of  comix)sition ;  in  which  the  public  is 
informed  that  A  Lady  who  has  some  time  at  her  disposal, 
wishes  to  undertake  the  education  of  some  little  girls,  whom 
she  would  instruct  in  English,  in  French,  in  Geography,  in  His- 
tory', and  in  Music  —  address  A.  O.,  at  Mr.  Brown's  ; "  and  she 
confides  the  card  to  the  gentleman  of  the  Fine  Art  Repository', 
who  consents  to  allow  it  to  lie  upon  the  counter,  where  it  grows 
dingy  and  flyblown.  Amelia  passes  the  door  wistfull}'  m&ny  a 
time,  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Brown  will  have  some  news  to  give  her ; 
but  he  never  beckons  her  in.  When  she  goes  to  make  little 
purchases,  there  is  no  news  for  her.  Poor  simple  lad}',  tender 
and  weak  —  how  are  you  to  battle  with  the  struggling  violent 
world  ? 

She  grows  daily  more  care-worn  and  sad :  fixing  upon  her 
child  alarmed  eyes,  whereof  the  little  bo}*  cannot  interpret  the 
expression.  She  stalls  up  of  a  night  and  peeps  into  Lds  room 
stealthily,  to  see  that  he  is  sleeping  and  not  stolen  awa}'.  She 
sleeps  but  little  now.  A  constant  thought  and  terror  is  haunt- 
ing her.  How  she  weeps  and  prays  in  the  long  silent  nights  — 
how  she  tries  to  hide  from  herself  the  thought  which  will  return 
to  her,  that  she  ought  to  part  with  the  bo}',  that  she  is  the  only 
barrier  between  him  and  prosperity.  She  can't,  she  can't 
Not  now,  at  least.  Some  other  day.  Oh !  it  is  too  hard  to 
think  of  and  to  bear. 

A  thought  comes  over  her  which  makes  her  blush  and  turn 
from  herself,  —  her  parents  might  keep  the  annuity  —  the  curate 
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would  marrj-  her  and  give  a  home  to  her  and  the  boy.  But 
George's  picture  aud  dearest  memory  are  there  to  rebuke  her. 
Shame  and  love  say  no  to  the  sacritiee.  She  shrinks  from  it  as 
from  sometlung  unholy ;  and  such  thoughts  never  found  a  rest- 
ing-place in  that  pure  and  gentle  bosom. 

The  combat,  which  we  describe  in  a  sentence  or  two,  lasted 
for  many  weeks  in  i>oor  Amelia's  heart :  during  which  she  had 
no  confidante :  indeed,  she  could  never  have  one :  as  she  would 
not  allow  jto  herself  the  possibility^  of  yielding :  though  she  was 
giving  way  daily  before  the  enemy  with  whom  she  had  to  battle. 
One  truth  after  another  was  marshaUing  itself  silently  against 
her,  and  keeping  its  ground.  Poverty  and  misery  for  all,  want 
and  degradation  for  her  parents,  injustice  to  the  hoy  —  one  by 
one  the  outworks  of  tlie  little  citadel  were  taken,  in  which  the 
poor  soul  passionately  guarded  her  only  love  and  treasure. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  she  liad  written  off  a  letter 
of  tender  supplication  to  her  brother  at  Calcutta,  imploring  him 
not  to  withdraw  the  support  which  ho  had  granted  to  tlieir 
parents,  and  painting  in  terms  of  artless  pathos  their  lonely  and 
hapless  condition.  She  did  not  know  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
The  payment  of  Jos's  annuity  was  still  regular :  but  it  was  a 
money-lender  in  the  City  who  was  receiving  it :  old  Sedley  had 
sold  it  for  a  sum  of  money  wherewith  to  prosecute  bis  bootless 
schemes.  Emmy  was  calculating  eagerly  the  time  that  would 
elapse  before  the  letter  would  arrive  and  be  answered.  She 
had  written  down  the  date  in  her  pocket-book  of  the  dsLy  when 
she  despatched  it.  To  her  son*s  guaidian,  the  good  Major  at 
Madras,  she  had  not  communicated  any  of  her  gnefs  and  per- 
plexities. She  had  not  written  to  him  since  she  wrote  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  approaching  marnage.  She  thought  with 
sickening  despondenc}*,  that  that  friend,  —  the  on\y  one,  the 
one  who  had  felt  such  a  regard  for  her,  —  was  fallen  awaj'. 

One  day,  when  things  had  come  to  a  very  bad  pass  —  when 
the  creditors  were  pressing,  the  mother  in  hysteric  grief,  the 
father  in  more  Uian  usual  gloom,  the  inmates  of  the  family 
avoiding  each  other,  each  secretl}'  oppressed  with  his  private 
unhappiness  and  notion  of  wrong  —  the  father  and  daughter 
happened  to  be  left  alone  together;  and  Amelia  thought  to 
comfort  her  father,  by  teUing  him  what  she  had  done.  She 
had  written  to  Joseph  —  an  answer  must  come  in  three  or  four 
months.  He  was  always  generous,  though  careless.  He  could 
not  refuse,  when  he  knew  how  straitened  were  the  circumstanoee 
of  his  parents. 

Then  the  poor  old  gentleman  revealed  the  whole  truth  to 
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her  —  th&t  his  son  was  still  pacing  the  annuity,  which  his  own 
imprudence  had  flung  away.  He  had  not  dared  to  tell  it  sooner. 
He  thought  Amelia's  ghastly  and  terrified  look,  when,  with  a 
trembling,  miserable  voice  he  made  the  confession,  conveyed  re- 
proaches to  liim  for  his  concealment.  "  Ah ! "  said  he,  with  quiv^ 
ering  lips  and  turning  away,  you  despise  your  old  father  now  I " 
O  papa!  it  is  not  that,"  Amelia  cried  out,  falling  on  his 
neck,  and  kissing  him  many  times.  You  are  always  good  and 
kind.  You  did  it  for  the  best.  It  is  not  for  the  money  —  it  is 
—  0  my  God !  my  God !  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  give  me 
strength  to  bear  this  trial ; "  and  she  kissed  him  again  wildly, 
and  went  away. 

Still  the  father  did  not  know  what  that  explanation  meant, 
and  the  burst  of  anguish  with  which  the  poor  girl  left  him.  It 
was  that  she  was  conquered.  The  sentence  was  passed.  The 
child  must  go  from  her  —  to  others  —  to  forget  her.  Her  heart 
and  her  treasure  —  her  joy,  hope,  love,  worship  —  her  God, 
almost!  She  must  give  him  up;  and  then  —  and  then  she 
would  go  to  George :  and  they  would  watch  over  the  child  and 
wait  for  him  until  he  came  to  them  in  Heaven. 

She  put  on  her  bonnet,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  and 
went  out  to  walk  in  the  lanes  by  which  George  used  to  come 
back  from  school,  and  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  going  on 
his  return  to  meet  the  boy.  It  was  May,  a  half-holiday.  The 
leaves  were  all  coming  out,  the  weather  was  brilliant :  tlie  boy 
came  running  to  her  flushed  with  health,  singing,  his  bundle  of 
school-books  hanging  by  a  thong.  There  he  was.  Both  her 
arms  were  round  him.  No,  it  was  impossible.  They  could  not 
be  going  to  part.  ''What  is  the  matter,  mother?"  said  he; 
"  ypu  look  very  pale." 

''Nothing,  my  child,"  she  said,  and' stooped  down  and 
kissed  him. 

That  night  Amelia  made  the  boy  read  the  stor}'  of  Samuel 
to  her,  and  how  Hannah,  his  mot]^er,  having  weaned  him, 
brought  him  to  Eli  the  High  Priest  to  minister  before  tlie  Lord. 
And  he  read  the  song  of  gratitude  which  Hannah  sang:  and 
which  saA's,  who  it  is  who  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich,  and 
bringeth  low  and  exalteth  —  how  the  poor  shall  be  raised  up 
out  pf  the  dust,  and  how,  in  his  own  might,  no  man  shall  be 
strong.  Then  he  read  how  Samuel's  mother  made  him  a  little 
coat,  and  brought  it  to  him  from  year  to  year  when  she  came 
up  to  offer  the  yearly-  sacrifice.  And  then,  in  her  sweet  simple 
way,  George's  motlier  made  commentaries  to  the  boy  upon  this 
affecting  story.    How  Hannah,  though  she  loved  her  son  so 
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much,  yet  gave  him  up  because  of  her  vow.  And  how  she 
must  aiwa}  s  have  thought  of  him  as  she  sat  at  home,  far  away, 
making  the  little  coat ;  and  Samuel,  she  was  sure,  never  forgot 
his  mother :  and  how  happy  she  must  have  been  as  the  time 
came  (and  the  jears  pass  away  very  quick)  when  she  should 
see  her  bo}*,  and  how  good  and  wise  he  had  grown.  This  little 
sermon  she  spoke  with  a  gentle  solemn  voice,  and  dry  ej  es, 
until  she  came  to  the  account  of  their  meeting  —  then  the  dis- 
course broke  off  suddenly,  the  tender  heart  overflowed,  and 
taking  the  l)oy  to  her  breast,  she  rocked  him  in  her  arms,  and 
wept  silently  over  him  in  a  sainted  agony  of  tears. 

Her  mind  being  made  up,  the  widow  began  to  take  such 
measures  as  seemed  right  to  her  for  advancing  the  end  which 
she  proposed.  One  day,  Miss  Osborne,  in  Russell  Square 
(Amelia  had  not  written  the  name  or  number  of  the  house  for 
ten  years  —  her  j  outh,  her  early  story  came  back  to  her  as  she 
wrote  the  superscription)  — one  day  Miss  Osborne  got  a  letter 
from  Amelia,  which  made  her  blush  veiy  much  and  look  towards 
her  father,  sitting  glooming  in  his  place  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table. 

In  simple  terms,  Amelia  told  her  the  reasons  which  had  in- 
duced her  to  change  her  mind  respecting  her  boy.  Her  father 
had  met  with  fresh  misfortunes  which  had  entirely  mined  him. 
Her  own  pittance  was  so  small  that  it  would  barely  enable  her 
to  support  her  parents,  and  would  not  suffice  to  give  George 
the  advantages  which  were  his  due.  Great  as  her  sufferings 
would  be  at  parting  with  him  she  would,  by  God*s  help,  endure 
them  for  the  boy's  sake.  She  knew  that  those  to  whom  he  was 
going,  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  him  happ^*.  She 
described  his  disposition,  such  as  she  fancied  it;  quick  and 
impatient  of  control  or  harshness ;  easily  to  be  moved  by  love 
and  kindness.  In  a  postscript,  she  stipulated  that  she  should 
have  a  written  agreemeut,«that  she  should  see  the  child  as  often 
as  she  wished,  —  she  could  not  part  with  him  under  any  other 
terms. 

"What?  Mrs.  Pride  has  come  down,  has  she?*'  old  Os- 
borne said,  when  with  a  tremulous  eager  voice  Miss  Osborne 
read  him  the  letter —  "  Reg'lar  starved  out,  hey?  ha,  ha!  I 
knew  she  would."  He  tried  to  keep  his  dignity-  and  to  read  his 
paper  as  usual,  —  but  he  could  not  follow  it.  He  chuckled  and 
swore  to  himself  behind  the  sheet. 

At  last  he  flung  it  down :  and  scowling  at  his  daughter,  as 
his  wont  was,  went  out  of  the  room  into  his  study  adjoining. 
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from  whence  he  presently  returned  with  a  ke}'.  He  flung  it  to 
Miss  Osborne. 

'*Get  the  room  over  mine  —  his  room  that  was  —  ready,** 
he  said.  Yes,  sir,"  his  daughter  replied  in  a  tremble.  It 
was  George's  room.  It  had  not  been  opened  for  more  than  ten 
3'ears.  Some  of  his  clothes,  papers,  handkerchiefs,  whips  and 
caps,  fishing-rods  and  sporting  gear,  were  still  there.  An 
arm}'  list  of  1814,  with  his  name  written  on  the  cover;  a  little 
dictionary  he  was  wont  to  use  in  writing ;  and  the  Bible  his 
mother  had  given  him,  were  on  the  mantel-piece ;  with  a  pair 
of  spurs,  and  a  dried  inkstand  covered  with  the  dust  of  ten 
years.  Ah  !  since  that  ink  was  wet,  what  days  and  people  had 
passed  away !  The  writing-book  still  on  the  table,  was  blotted 
with  his  hand. 

Miss  Osborne  was  much  affected  when  she  first  entered  this 
room  with  the  servants  under  her.  She  sank  quite  pale  on  the 
little  bed.  ^^This  is  blessed  news,  mam — indeed,  mam,"  the 
housekeeper  said ;  and  the  good  old  times  is  returning,  mam. 
The  dear  little  feller,  to  be  sure,  mam  ;  how  happy  he  will  be ! 
But  some  folks  in  May  Fair,  mam,  will  owe  him  a  grudge, 
mam  ; "  and  she  clicke<l  back  the  bolt  which  held  the  window- 
sash,  and  let  the  air  into  the  chamber. 

"  You  had  better  send  that  woman  some  money,"  Mr.  Os- 
borne said,  before  he  went  out.  She  shan't  want  for  nothing. 
Send  her  a  hundred  pound." 

"  And  ril  go  and  see  her  to-morrow  ?  "  Miss  Osborne  asked. 

"That's  3our  look-out.  She  don't  come  in  here,  mind. 
No,  by  — ,  not  for  all  the  money  in  London.  But  she  mustn't 
want  now.  So  look  out,  and  get  things  right."  With  which 
brief  speeches  Mr.  Osborne  took  leave  of  his  daughter,  and 
went  on  his  accustomed  way  into  the  City. 

"  Here,  Papa,  is  some  money,"  Amelia  said  that  night,  kiss- 
ing the  old  man,  her  father,  and  putting  a  bill  for  a  hundred 
pounds  into  his  hands.  And  —  and.  Mamma,  don't  be  harsh 
with  Georg}'.  He — he  is  not  going  to  stop  with  us  long." 
She  could  say  nothing  more,  and  walked  awa}'  silentl}'  to  her 
room.  Let  us  close  it  u|K)n  her  prayers  and  her  sorrow.  I 
think  we  had  best  speak  little  about  so  much  love  and  gnef. 

Miss  Osborne  came  the  next  day,  according  to  the  promise 
contained  in  her  note,  and  saw  Amelia.  The  meeting  between 
them  was  friendl}'.  A  look  and  a  few  woi*ds  from  Miss  Os- 
borne showed  the  poor  widow  that,  with  regai-d  to  this  woman 
at  least,  there  need  be  no  fear  lest  she  should  take  the  first 
place  in  her  son's  affection.    She  was  cold,  sensible,  not  uu- 
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kind.  The  mother  hml  not  been  bo  well  pleased,  perhaps,  had 
the  rival  been  better  looking,  younger,  more  afTectionate, 
warmer-hearted.  Miss  Osborne,  on  the  other  hand,  thoogfat  of 
old  times  and  memories,  and  could  not  but  be  touched  with  the 
poor  mother's  pitiful  situation.  She  was  conquered,  and  lading 
down  her  ams,  as  it  were,  she  humbly  submitted.  That  day 
the}'  arranged  together  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  capitu- 
lation. 

George  was  kept  from  school  the  next  day,  and  saw  his 
aunt.  Amelia  left  them  alone  together,  and  went  to  her  room. 
She  was  try  ing  the  separation :  —  as  that  poor  gentle  Lady  Jane 
Grey  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe  that  was  to  come  down  and  serer 
her  slender  life.  Days  were  passed  in  parie3's,  visits,  prepa^ 
rations.  The  widow  broke  the  matter  to  Georgy  with  great 
caution;  she  looked  to  see, him  very  much  affected  by  the  in- 
telligence. He  was  rather  elated  thian  otherwise,  and  the  poor 
woman  turned  sadly  awa^'.  He  bragged  about  the  news  that 
day  to  the  boys  at  school ;  told  them  how  he  was  going  to  live 
with  his  grandpapa,  his  father's  father,  not  the  One  who  comes 
here  sometimes ;  and  that  he  would  be  very  rich,  and  have  a 
carriage,  and  a  pony,  and  go  to  a  much  finer  school,  and  when 
he  was  rich  he  would  buy  Licader's  pencil-case,  and  pay  the 
tart  woman.  The  boy  was  the  image  of  his  Aither,  as  his  fond 
mother  thought. 

Indeed  I  have  no  heart,  on  account  of  our  dear  Amelia*s 
sake^  to  go  through  the  story  of  George's  lost  days  at  home. 

At  last  the  day  came,  the  carriage  drove  op,  the  little 
humble  packets  contilining  tokens  of  love  and  r^embrance 
were  ready  and  disposed  in  the  hall  long  since  —  George  was 
in  his  new  suit,  for  which  the  tailor  had  come  previously  to 
measure  him.  He  had  sprung  up  with  the  sun  and  put  on  the 
new  cloUies ;  his  mother  hearing  him  from  the  room  close  by, 
in  which  she  had  been  lying,  in  speechless  grief  and  watchingi 
Days  before  she  had  been  making  preparations  for  (he  end ; 
purchasing  littie  stores  for  the  boy's  use ;  marking  his  books 
and  linen ;  talking  with  him  and  preparing  him  for  the  change 
—  fondly  fancying  that  he  needed  preparation. 

So  that  he  h^  change,  what  cared  he?  He  was  longing 
for  it.  By  a  thousand  eager  declarations  as  to  what  he  would 
do,  when  he  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather,  he  had  shown 
the  poor  widow  how  little  the  idea  of  parting  had  cast  him 
down.  He  would  come  and  see  his  mamma  often  on  the 
pon}',"  he  said  :  he  would  come  and  fetch  her  in  the  carriage ; 
they  would  drive  iu  the  Park,  and  she  should  have  everj  thing. 
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she  wanted."  The  poor  mother  was  fain  to  content  herself 
with  these  selfish  demonstrations  of  attachment,  and  tried  to 
convince  herself  how  sincerely  her  son  loved  her.  He  must 
love  her.  All  children  were  so :  a  little  anxious  for  novelty, 
and  —  no,  not  selfish,  but  self-willed.  Her  child  must  htLve  his 
enjoyments  and  ambition  in  the  world.  She  Iierself,  by  her 
own  selfishness  and  imprudent  love  for  him,  had  denied  him 
his  just  rights  and  pleasures  hitherto. 

I  know  few  things  more  aflfecting  than  that  timorous  debase- 
ment and  self-humiliation  of  a  woman.  How  she  owns  that  it 
is  she  and  not  the  man  who  is  guilty :  how  she  takes  all  the 
faults  on  her  side  :  how  she  courts  in  a  manner  pimishment  for 
tlie  wrongs  which  she  has  not  committed,  and  persists  in  shield- 
ing the  real  culprit !  It  is  those  who  injure  women  who  get 
the  most  kindness  from  them  —  they  are  born  timid  and  tyrants, 
and  maltreat  those  who  are  humblest  before  them. 

So  poor  Amelia  had  been  getting  ready  in  silent  misery  for 
her  8on*s  departure,  and  had  passed  many  and  many  a  long 
solitary  hour  in  making  preparations  for  the  end.  George 
stood  by  his  mother,  watching  her  arrangements  without  the 
least  concern.  Tears  had  fallen  into  his  boxes  ;  passages  had 
been  scored  in  his  favorite  books ;  old  toys,  relics,  treasures 
had  been  hoarded  away  for  him,  and  packed  with  strange  neat- 
ness and  cai-e,  —  and  of  all  these  things  the  boy  took  no  note. 
The  child  goes  away  smiling  as  the  mother  breaks  her  heart. 
By  heavens  it  is  pitiful,  the  bootless  love  of  women  for  children 
in  Vanity  Fair. 

A  few  da^-s  are  past :  and  the  great  event  of  Amelia's  life  is 
consummated.  No  angel  has  intervened.  The  child  is  sacri- 
ficed and  offered  up  to  fate ;  and  the* widow  is  quite  alone. 

The  boy  comes  to  see  her  often,  to  be  sure.  He  rides  on  a 
pony  with  the  coachman  behind  him,  to  the  delight  of  his  old 
grandfather,  Sedlej-,  who  walks  proudly  down  the  lane  b}'  his 
side.  She  sees  him,  but  he  is  not  her  boy  an}*  more.  Wh}-, 
be  rides  to  see  the  boj's  at  the  little  school,  too,  and  to  show 
off  before  them  his  new  wealth  and  splendor.  In  two  days  he 
has  adopted  a  slightly  imperious  air  and  patronizing  manner. 
He  was  born  to  command,  his  mother  thinks,  as  his  father  was 
before  him. 

It  is  fine  weather  now.  Of  evenings  on  the  days  when  he 
does  not  come,  she  takes  a  long  walk  into  London  —  yes,  as 
&r  as  Russell  Square,  and  rests  on  the  stone  by  the  railing 
of  the  garden  opposite  Mr.  Osborne's  house.  It  is  so  pleasant 
and  cool.    She  can  look  up  and  see  the  drawing-room  windows 
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illuminated,  and,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  the  chamber  in  the 
upper  story  where  Georgy  sleeps.  She  knows  — He  has  told 
her.  She  pr&ys  there  as  the  light  goes  out,  prays  with  an 
humble  humble  heart,  and  walks  home  shrinking  and  silent. 
She  is  ver}'  tired  when  she  comes  home.  Perhaps  she  will 
sleep  the  better  for  that  long  weary  walk ;  and  she  may  dream 
about  Gkorgy. 

One  Sunday  she  happened  to  be  walking  in  Russell  Square, 
at  some  distance  from  Mr.  Osborne's  house  (she  could  see  it 
from  a  distance  though)  when  all  the  bells  of  Sabbath  were 
ringing,  and  Geoi^e  and  his  aunt  came  oat  to  go  to  church ;  a 
little  sweep  asked  for  charity,  and  the  footman,  who  carried 
the  books,  tried  to  drive  him  away ;  but  Georg^'  stopped  and 
gave  him  money.  May  God's  blessing  be  on  the  boy !  Emmy 
ran  round  the  square,  and  coming  up  to  the  sweep,  gave  him 
her  mite  too.  All  the  bells  of  Sabbath  were  ringing,  and  she 
followed  them  until  she  came  to  the  Foundling  Church,  into 
which  she  went.  There  she  sat  in  a  place  whence  she  could 
see  the  head  of  the  boy  under  his  father's  tombstone.  Many 
hundred  fresh  children's  voices  rose  up  there  and  sang  hymns 
to  the  Father  Beneficent ;  and  little  George's  soul  thrilled  witli 
delight  at  the  burst  of  glorious  psalmody.  His  mother  could 
not  see  him  for  a  while,  through  the  mist  that  dimmed  her 
eyes. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  WHICH  A  CHARADE  IS  ACTED  WHICH  MAY  OR  MAY  KOT  PUZZLE 
THE  READER. 

After  Becky's  appearance  at  my  Lord  Steyne's  private  and 
select  parties,  the  claims  of  that  estimable  woman  as  regards 
fashion  were  settled ;  and  some  of  the  very  greatest  and  tallest 
doors  in  the  metropolis  were  speedily  opened  to  her  —  doors  so 
great  and  tall  that  the  beloved  reader  and  writer  hereof  mny 
hope  in  vain  to  enter  at  them.  Dear  brethren,  let  us  tremble 
before  those  august  portals.  I  fancy  them  guaixied  by  grooms 
of  the  chamber  with  flaming  silver  forks  with  which  they  prong 
all  those  who  have  not  the  right  of  the  entree.  They  say  the 
honest  newspaper-fellow  who  sits  in  the  hall  and  takes  down 
the  names  of  the  great  ones  who  are  admitted  to  the  feasts, 
dies  after  a  little  time.    He  can't  survive  the  glare  of  fashion 
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long.  It  soorches  him  up,  as  the  presence  of  Jupiter  in  full 
dress  wasted  that  poor  imprudent  Semele  —  a  giddy  moth  of  a 
ci"eature  who  ruined  herself  by  venturing  out  of  her  natural 
atmosphere.  Her  myth  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  amongst 
the  Tyburnians,  the  Belgravians,  —  her  story,  and  perhaps 
Becky's  too.  Ah,  ladies !  —  ask  the  'Reverend  Mr.  Thurifer  if 
Belgravia  is  not  a  sounding  brass,  and  Tyburnia  a  tinkling 
c^'mbal.  These  are  vanities.  Even  these  will  pass  away. 
And  some  day  or  other  (but  it  will  be  after  our  time,  thank 
goodness,)  Hyde  Park  Gardens  will  be  no  better  known  than 
the  celebrated  horticultural  outskirts  of  Babylon ;  and  Belgrave 
Squaie  will  be  as  desolate  as  Baker  Street,  or  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness. 

Ladies,  are  you  aware  that  the  great  Pitt  'lived  in  Baker 
Street?  What  would  not  your  grandmothers  have  given  to  be 
asked  to  Lady  Hester's  parties  in  that  now  deca3'ed  mansion  ? 
I  have  dined  in  it  —  moi  qui  votn  parte,  I  peopled  the  cham- 
ber with  ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead.  As  we  sate  soberly  drink- 
uig  claret  there  with  men  of  to-day,  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
came  in  and  took  their  places  round  the  darksome  board.  The 
pilot  who  weathered  the  storm  tossed  off  great  bumpers  of 
spiritual  port :  the  shade  of  Dundas  did  not  leave  the  ghost  of 
a  heeltap.  —  Addington  sate  bowing  and  smirking  in  a  ghastly 
manner,  and  would  not  be  behindhand  when  the  noiseless 
bottle  went  i-ound ;  Scott,  from  under  bushy  eyebrows,  winked 
at  the  apparition  of  a  beeswing ;  Wilberforce's  eyes  went  up  to 
the  ceiling,  so  that  he  did  not  seem  to  know  how  his  glass 
went  up  full  to  his  mouth  and  came  down  empty  ;  —  up  to  the 
c*eiling  which  was  above  us  only  yesterday,  and  which  tlie 
great  of  the  past  days  have  all  looked  at.  They  let  the  house 
as  a  furnished  lodging  now.  Yes,  Lady  Hester  once  lived  in 
Baker  Street,  and  lies  asleep  in  the  wilderness.  Eothen  saw 
her  there  —  not  in  Baker  Street :  but  in  the  other  solitude. 

It  is  all  vanity  to  be  sure :  but  who  will  not  own  to  liking  a 
little  of  it?  I  should  like  to  know  what  well-constituted  mind, 
merely  because  it  is  transitory,  dislikes  roast-beef  ?  That  is  a 
vanity  ;  but  may  every  man  who  reads  this,  have  a  wholesome 
portion  of  it  through  life,  I  l>eg :  aye,  though  my  readers  wei'e 
five  hundred  thousand.  Sit  down,  gentlemen,  and  fall  to, 
with  a  good  hearty  appetite ;  the  fat,  the  lean,  the  gravy,  the 
horse-radish  as  you  like  it  —  don't  spare  it.  Another  glass  of 
wine,  Jones,  my  boy  —  a  little  bit  of  tlie  Sunday  side.  Yes,  let 
us  eat  our  fill  of  the  vain  thing,  aqd  be  thankful  therefor. 
And  let  us  make  the  best  of  Becky's  aristocratic  pleasures 
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likewise  —  for  these  too,  like  ail  other  mortal  delights,  were 
but  transitory. 

The  upshot  of  her  visit  to  Lord  Stejne  was,  that  His  High- 
ness the  Priuee  of  Peterwaradin  took  occasion  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  Colonel  Crawley,  when  they  met  on  the 
next  day  at  the  Club,  and  to  compliment  Mrs.  Crawley  in  the 
Ring  of  Hyde  Park  with  a  profound  salute  of  the  hat.  She 
and  her  husband  were  invited  immediately  to  one  of  the  Prince's 
small  parties  at  Levant  House,  then  occupied  by  His  Highness 
during  the  temporary  absence  tVom  England  of  its  noble  pro- 
prietor. She  sang  after  dinner  to  a  very  little  comUe.  The 
Marquis  of  Steyue  was  present,  paternally  superintending  the 
progress  of  his  pupil. 

At  Levant  House  Becky  met  one  <^  the  finest  gentlemen 
and  greatest  ministers  that  Europe  has  produced  —  the  Due  de 
la  Jabotiere,  then  Ambassador  from  the  Most  Christian  King, 
and  subsequently  Minister  to  that  monarch.  I  declare  I  swell 
with  pride  as  these  august  lutmes  are  transcribed  by  my  pen ; 
and  I  think  in  what  biilliant  company  my  dear  Becky  is  mov- 
ing. She  became  a  constant  guest  at  the  French  Embassy, 
where  no  party  was  considered  to  be  complete  without  the 
presence  of  the  charming  Madame  Ravdonn  Cravley. 

Messieurs  de  Trufflguy  (of  the  Perigord  family)  and  Cham- 
pignac,  both  attaches  of  the  Embassy,  were  straightwa}'  smit- 
ten b}'  the  charms  of  the  fair  Colonel's  wife :  and  both  declared, 
aeconling  to  the  wont  of  their  nation,  (for  who  ever  yet  met  a 
Fixinchman,  come  out  of  England,  that  has  not  left  half  a 
dozen  families  miserable,  and  brought  awa}'  as  many  hearts  in 
his  pocket-book?)  both,  I  say,  declared  that  they  were  aux 
mieux  with  the  charming  Madame  Ravdonn. 

But  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  Champlgnac 
was  very  fond  of  ecarte,  and  made  many  parties  with  the  Colo- 
nel of  evenings,  while  Beckj'  was  singing  to  Lord  Ste^-ne  in 
the  other  room ;  and  as  for  Truftigny,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  he  dared  not  go  to  the  Travellers',  where  he  owed  money 
to  the  waiters,  and  if  he  had  not  had  the  Embassy  as  a  dining- 
place,  the  worthy  young  gentleman  must  have  starved.  I 
doubt,  I  say,  that  Becky  would  have  selected  either  of  these 
young  men  as  a  person  on  whom  she  would  bestow  her  s[>ecial 
regard.  They  ran  of  her  messages,  purchased  her  gloves  and 
flowers,  went  in  debt  for  opera-boxes  for  her,  and  made  them- 
selves amiable  in  a  thousand  ways.  And  they  talked  English 
with  adorable  simplicity ,  and  to  the  constant  amusement  of 
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Becky  and  my  Lord  Steyne,  she  would  mimic  one  or  other  to 
his  face,  and  compliment  him  on  his  advance  in  the  EngUsh 
language  with  a  gravit}'  which  never  failed  to  tickle  the  Mar- 
quis, l^r  sardonic  old  patron.  TrulBgny  gave  Briggs  a  shawl 
%  way  of  winning  over  Becky's  confidante,  and  asked  lier  to 
take  charge  of  a  letter  which  the  simple  spinster  handed  over 
in  public  to  the  i>erson  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  the 
comi>osition  of  which  amused  everybody  who  read  it  greatly. 
Lord  JSteyne  read  it :  everybod}'  but  honest  Rawdon ;  to  whom 
it  was  not  necessaiy  to  tell  everything  that  passed  in  the  little 
bouse  in  May  Fair. 

Here,  before  long,  Becky  received  not  only  "the  best*' 
foreigners  (as  the  phrase  is  in  our  noble  and  a<lmirable  society 
slang),  but  some  of  the  best  English  people  too.  I  don't  mean 
the  most  virtuous,  or  indeed  the  least  virtuous,  or  the  cleverest, 
or  the  stupidest,  or  tlie  richest,  or  the  best  born,  but  the 
best,"  —  in  a  word,  people  about  whom  there  is  no  question 
—  such  as  the  great  Lady  Fitz-Willis,  that  Patron  Saint  of 
Almack's,  the  great  Lady  Slowbore,  tlie  great  Lady  Grizzel 
Macl)eth  (she  was  Lady  G.  Glowr}',  daughter  of  Lord  Grey  of 
dowry),  and  the  like.  When  the  Countess  of  Fitz-Willis  (her 
ladyship  is  of  the  Kingstreet  family,  see  Debrett  and  Burke) 
takes  up  a  person,  he  or  she  is  safe.  There  is  no  question 
about  tiiem  any  more.  Not  that  my  Lady  Fitz-Willis  is  any 
better  than  anybody  else,  being,  on  the  contrary,  a  faded  per- 
son, fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  neither  handsome,  nor 
wealthy,  nor  entertaining;  but  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that 
she  is  of  the  "  best  people."  Those  who  go  to  her  are  of  the 
beet:  and  from  an  old  grudge  probablj'  to  Lady  Steyne  (for 
whose  coronet  her  ladyship,  then  tlip  youthful  Georgina  Fred- 
erica,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  W^ales's  favorite,  the  Earl  of 
Portansherry,  had  once  tried),  this  great  and  famous  leader  of 
the  fashion  chose  to  acknowledge  Mi's.  Rawdon  Crawle}* : 
made  her  a  most  marked  curtsy  at  the  assembly  over  which 
she  presided:  and  not  only  encouraged  her  son,  St.  Kitts  (his 
lordship  got  his  place  through  Lord  Steyne's  interest),  to- 
frequent  Mrs.  Crawley's  house,  but  asked  her  to  her  own  man- 
sion, and  spoke  to  her  twice  in  the  most  public  and  condescend- 
ing manner  during  dinner.  The  important  fact  was  known  all 
over  London  that  night.  People  who  had  been  crying  fie 
about  Mrs.  Crawley  were  silent.  Wenham,  the  wit  and  law- 
yer. Lord  Steyne's  right-hand  man,  went  about  everywhere 
praising  her :  some  who  had  hesitated,  came  forward  at  once 
and  welcomed  her :  little  Tom  Toady,  who  had  warned  South- 
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down  about  visiting  such  an  abandoned  woman,  now  oesooght 
to  be  introduced  to  her.  In  a  word,  she  was  admitted  to  be 
among  the  *'best"  people.  Ah,  my  beloved  readers  and 
brethren,  do  not  envy  poor  Becky  prematurely  —  glory  iilce 
this  is  said  to  be  fugitive.  It  is  currently  reported  that  even  io 
the  ver}'  inmost  eircles,  the^'  are  no  happier  than  the  poor 
wanderers  outside  the  zone ;  and  Becky,  who  penetrated  into 
the  very  centre  of  fashion,  and  saw  the  great  Geoi^  IV.  faee 
to  face,  has  owned  since  that  there  too  was  Vanity. 

We  must  be  brief  in  descanting  upon  this  part  of  her 
career.  As  I  cannot  describe  the  mysteries  of  freemasonry, 
although  I  have  a  shrewd  idea  that  it  is  a  humbug:  so  an 
uninitiated  man  cannot  take  upon  himself  to  portray-  the  great 
world  accurateh*,  and  had  b^t  keep  his  opinions  to  himself 
whatever  they  are. 

Becky  has  often  spoken  in  snbsequent  years  of  this  season 
of  her  life,  when  she  moved  among  tlie  very  greatest  circles  of 
the  London  fashion.  Her  success  excited,  elated,  and  then 
bored  her.  At  first  no  occupation  was  more  pleasant  than  to 
invent  and  procure  (the  latter  a  work  of  no  small  trouble  and 
ingenuity,  b}'  the  way,  in  a  person  of  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's 
very  narrow  means)  —  to  procure,  we  say,  the  prettiest  new 
dresses  and  ornaments ;  to  drive  to  fine  dinner  parties,  where 
she  was  welcomed  by  great  peoi)le ;  and  from  the  fine  dinner 
parties  to  fine  assemblies,  whither  the  same  people  came  witk 
whom  she  had  been  dining,  whom  she  had  met  tlie  night  before, 
and  would  see  on  the  morrow  —  the  young  men  faultlessly 
appointed,  handsomely  cravatted,  with  the  neatest  glossy  boots 
and  white  gloves — the  elders  portly,  brass-bottoned,  noble- 
looking,  polite,  and  prosy  —  the  3'oung  ladies  blonde,  timid, 
and  in  pink  —  the  mothers  grand,  beautiful,  sumptuous,  solemn, 
and  in  diamonds.  They  talked  in  English,  not  iu  bad  French, 
as  they  do  in  the  novels.  They  talked  alxnit  each  others* 
houses,  and  characters,  and  families:  just  as  the  Joneses  do 
about  the  Smiths.  Becky's  former  acquaintances  hated  and 
envied  her:  the  poor  woman  heraelf  was  3'awning  in  spirit. 

I  wish  I  were  out  of  it,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  would 
rather  be  a  parson's  wife,  and  teach  a  Sunday  School  than 
this ;  or  a  sergeant's  lady  and  ride  in  the  regimental  wagon  ; 
or,  oh,  how  much  gayer  it  would  be  to  wear  spangles  and  trow- 
sers,  and  dance  before  a  booth  at  a  fair." 

You  would  do  it  very  well,"  said  Lord  Stej-ne,  laughing. 
She  used  to  tell  the  great  man  her  ennuis  and  perplexities  in 
her  artless  way  —  they  amused  him. 
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Rawdon  would  make  a  veiy  good  Ecuyer  —  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  —  what  do  30U  call  him  —  the  man  in  the  large 
boots  and  the  nniform,  who  goes  round  the  ring  cracking  tlie 
whip?  He  is  large,  heavy,  and  of  a  military  figure.  1  recol- 
lect," Becky  continued,  pensively,  *'  my  father  took  me  to  see 
a  show  at  Brookgreen  Fair  when  I  was  a  child  ;  and  when  we 
came  home  I  made  myself  a  pair  of  stilts,  and  danced  ia  the 
studio  to  the  wonder  of  all  the  pupils." 

"  I  shoul<l  have  liked  to  see  it,"  said  Uord  Steyne. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  it  now,*'  Becky  continued.  How 
Lad3'  Blinkey  would  open  her  eyes,  and  Lady  Grizzel  Macbeth 
would  stare !  Hush  !  silence  !  there  is  Pasta  banning  to  sing." 
Becky  always  made  a  poiut  of  being  conspicuously  polite  to  the 
professional  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  attended  at  these  aris- 
tocratic parties  —  of  following  them  into  the  corners  where 
they  sate  in  silence,  and  ^shaking  hands  with  them,  and  smiling 
in  the  view  of  all  persons.  She  was  an  artist  herself,  as  she 
said  very  truly:  there  was  a  frankness  and  humility  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  acknowledged  her  origin,  which  provoked, 
or  disarmed,  or  amused  lookei*s-on,  as  the  case  might  be. 

How  cool  that  woman  is,"  said  one ;  what  airs  of  indepen- 
dence she  assumes,  where  she  ought  to  sit  still  and  be  thankful 
if  anybody  speaks  to  her."  Whiit  an  honest  and  good- 
natured  soul  she  is,"  said  another.  What  an  artful  little 
minx,"  said  a  third.  They  were  all  right  very  likely;  but 
BeclQ'  went  her  own  way,  and  so  fascinated  the  professional 
personages,  that  they  would  leave  off  their  sore  throats  in  order 
to  sing  at  her  parties,  and  give  her  lessons  for  nothing. 

Yes,  she  gave  parties  in  tlie  little  house  in  Curzon  Street. 
Many  scores  of  carriages,  with  blazing  lamps,  blocked  up  the 
street,  to  the  disgust  of  No.  100,  who  could  not  rest  for  the 
thunder  of  the  knocking,  and  of  102,  who  could  not  sleep  for 
envy.  The  gigantic  footmen  who  accompanied  the  vehicles, 
were  too  big  to  be  contained  in  Becky's  little  hall,  and  were 
billeted  off  in  the  neighboring  public-houses,  whence,  when  they 
were  wanted,  call-boys  summoneil  them  from  their  beer.  Scoi-es 
of  the  great  dandies  of  Ix^ndon  squeezed  and  ti*od  on  each  otlier 
on  the  little  stairs,  laughing  to  And  themselves  there ;  and  many 
8iK)tless  and  severe  ladies  of  ton  wera  seated  in  the  little  draw- 
ing-room, listening  to  the  professional  singers,  who  were  singing 
ai  coixling  to  their  wont,  and  as  if  they  wished  to  blow  the  win- 
dows down.  And  the  day  after,  there  a(>peared  among  the 
fashionable  reunions  in  the  Morning  Post^  a  paragraph  to  the 
following  effect  :  — 
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Yesterday,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Cmwley  entertained  a  select 
party  at  dinner  at  their  house  in  May  Fair.  Their  Excellencies 
th^  Prince  and  Princess  of  Peterwaradin,  H.  E.  Papoosh  Pasha, 
the  Turkish  Ambassador  (attended  by  Kibob  Bey,  dragoman 
of  the  mission),  the  Marquess  of  Steyne,  Earl  of  Soathdown, 
Sir  Pitt  and  Lady  Jane  Crawley,  Mr.  Wagg,  &c.  After  din- 
ner Mrs.  Crawley  had  an  assembly  which  was  attended  by  the 
Duchess  (Dowager)  of  Stilton,  Ducde  la  Gruyere,  Marchioness 
of  Cheshire,  Marchese  Alessandro  Strachino,  Comte  de  Brie, 
Baron  Schapzuger,  Chevalier  Tosti,  Countess  of  Slingstone,  and 
Lad}*  F.  Macadam,  Major-General  and  Lady  G.  Macbeth,  and 
(2)  Miss  Maclwths;  Viscount  Paddington,  Sir  Horace  Fogey, 
Hon.  Sands  Bed  win,  Bobbachy  Bahawder,"  and  an  &c.  which 
the  reader  may  fill  at  his  pleasure  through  a  dozen  close  lines  of 
small  t^'pe. 

And  in  her  commerce  with  the  great  our  dear  friend  showeil 
the  same  frankness  which  distinguished  her  transactions  with 
the  lowly  in  station.  On  one  occasion,  when  out  at  a  very  fine 
house,  Rebecca  was  (perha[)s  rather  ostentatiously)  holding  a 
conversation  in  the  French  language  with  a  celebrated  tenor 
singer  of  tliat  nation,  while  the  Lad}*  Grizzel  Macbeth  looked 
over  her  shoulder  scowling  at  the  pair. 

How  very  well  3  0U  s|>eak  French,"  Lady  Grizzel  said,  who 
herself  spoke  the  tongue  in  an  Edinburgh  accent  most  remark- 
able to  hear. 

I  ought  to  know  it,"  Becky  modestly  said,  casting  down 
her  eyes.  I  taught  it  in  a  school,  and  my  mother  was  a 
Frenchwoman." 

Lady  Grizzel  was  won  by  her  humility,  and  was  mollified 
towards  the  little  woman.  She  deplored  the  fatal  levelling  ten- 
dencies of  the  age,  which  admitted  persons  of  all  classes  into 
the  society  of  their  superioi's ;  but  her  ladyship  owned,  that 
this  one  at  least  was  well  behaved  and  never^  forgot  her  place 
in  life.  She  was  a  very  good  woman  :  good  to  the  ix>or :  stupid, 
blameless,  unsuspicious.  —  It  is  not  her  ladyship's  fault  that 
she  fancies  hei*self  lietter  than  you  and  me.  The  skirts  of  her 
ancestors*  garments  have  been  kissed  for  centuries  :  it  is  a  tliou- 
sand  years,  they  say,  since  the  taitans  of  the  head  of  the  famil}* 
were  embmced  by  the  defunct  Duncan's  lords  and  councillors, 
when  the  great  anc^estor  of  the  House  became  King  of  Scot- 
land. 

Lad}'  Steyne,  after  the  music  scene,  succumbed  before 
Beck}*,  and  perhaps  was  not  disinclined  to  her.  The  younger 
ladies  of  the  house  of  Gaunt  were  also  compelled  into  sub- 
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mission.  Once  or  twice  thej  set  people  at  her,  but  they  failed. 
The  brilliant  Lady  8tunnington  tried  a  passage  of  arms  with 
her,  but  was  routed  with  great  slaughter  by  the  intrepid  little 
Becky.  When  attacked  sometimes,  Becky  had  a  knack  of 
adopting  a  demure  ingenue  air,  under  which  she  was  most  dan- 
gerous. She  said  the  wickedest  things  with  the  most  simple 
unaffected  air  when  in  this  mood,  and  would  take  care  artlessly 
to  apologize  for  her  blunders,  so  that  all  the  world  should  know 
that  she  had  made  them. 

Mr.  Wagg,  the  celebrated  wit,  and  a  led  captain  and 
trencher-man  of  my  Lonl  8teyne,  was  caused  by  the  ladies  to 
charge  her ;  and  the  worthy  fellow,  leering  at  his  patronesses, 
and  giving  them  a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  Now  look  out  for 
sport,"  —  one  evening  began  an  assault  upon  Becky,  who  was 
unsuspiciously  eating  her  dinner.  The  little  woman,  attacked 
on  a  sudden,  but  never  without  arms,  lighted  up  in  an  instant, 
parried  and  riiK>sted  with  a  home-thrust,  which  made  Wagg's 
lace  tingle  with  shame ;  then  she  retunied  to  her  soup  with  the 
most  perfect  calm  and  a  quiet  smile  on  her  face.  Wagg's  great 
patron,  who  gave  him  dinners  and  lent  him  a  little  money  some- 
times, and  whose  election,  newspaper,  and  other  jobs  Wagg 
did,  gave  the  luckless  fellow  such  a  savage  glance  with  the  eyes 
as  almost  made  him  sink  under  the  table  and  burst  into  tears. 
He  looked  piteously  at  my  loi-d,  who  never  spoke  to  him  during 
dinner,  and  at  the  ladies,  who  disowned  him.  At  last  Becky 
herself  took  compassion  upon  him,  and  tned  to  engage  him  in 
talk.  He  was  not  asked  to  dinner  again  for  six  weeks ;  and 
Fiche,  m}'  lord's  confidential  man,  to  whom  Wagg  naturally 
paid  a  good  deal  of  court,  was  instructed  to  tell  him  that  if  he 
ever  dared  to  sa}-  a  rude  thing  to  Mrs.  Crawley  again,  or  make 
her  the  butt  of  his  stupid  jokes,  Milor  would  put  every  one  of 
his  notes  of  hand  into  his  lawyer's  hands,  and  sell  him  up  with- 
out mere}'.  Wagg  wept  before  Fiche,  and  implored  his  dear 
friend  to  intercede  for  him.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  favor  of  Mrs. 
R.  C,  which  appeared  in  the  veiy-  next  number  of  the  Harum- 
scarum  Magazine,"  which  he  (conducted.  He  implored  her  good 
will  at  parties  where  he  met  her.  He  cringed  and  coaxed  Kaw- 
don  at  the  club.  He  was  allowed  to  come  back  to  Gaunt 
House  after  a  while.  Beck}'  was  always  good  to  him,  always 
amused,  never  angry. 

His  lonlship's  vizier  and  chief  confidential  ser\'ant  (with  a 
seat  in  Parliament  and  at  the  dinner  table),  Mr.  Wenham,  was 
much  more  prudent  in  his  behavior  and  opinions  than  Mr. 
Wagg.    However  much  he  might  be  disposed  to  hate  all  par- 
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venus  (Mr.  Wenhaih  himself  was  a  stanch  old  True  Blue  Tory, 
and  his  father  a  small  coal-merchant  in  the  north  of  England)^ 
this  aide-de-camp  of  the  Marquis  never  showed  any  sort  of 
hostility'  to  the  new  favorite;  but  pursued  her  with  stealthy 
kindnesses,  And  a  si}*  and  deferential  politeness,  which  some- 
how made  Becky  more  uneasy  than  otlier  people's  overt  hos- 
tilities. 

How  the  Oawleys  got  the  money  whic*h  was  spent  upon  the 
entertainments  with  which  they  treated  the  polite  world,  was  a 
mystery  which  gave  rise  to  some  conversation  at  the  time,  and 
probably  added  zest  to  these  little  festivities.  Some  persons 
averred  that  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  gave  his  brother  a  handsome  al- 
lowance :  if  he  did,  Becky's  power  over  the  Baronet  must  have 
been  extraordinaiy  indeed,  and  his  character  greatly  changed  in 
his  advanced  age.  Other  parties  hinted  that  it  was  Becky's 
habit  to  levy  contributions  on  all  her  husband's  Mends :  going 
to  this  one  in  tears  with  an  account  that  there  was  an  execution 
in  the  hoqse ;  falling  on  her  knees  to  that  one,  and  declaiing 
that  the  whole  family  must  go  to  gaol  or  commit  suicide  unless 
such  and  such  a  bill  could  be  paid.  Lord  Southdown,  it  was 
said,  had  been  induced  to  give  many  hundreds  through  these 
pathetic  representations.  Young  Feltham,  of  the  — th  Dra^ 
goons  (and  son  of  the  firm  of  Tiler  and  Feltham,  hatters  and 
army  accoutrement  makers),  and  whom  the  Crawleys  introduced 
into  fashionable  life,  was  also  cited  as  one  of  Becky's  victims 
in  the  pecuniary  way.  People  declared  that  she  got  money 
from  various  simply  disposed  persons,  under  pretence  of  get- 
ting them  confidential  appointments  under  government.  Who 
knows  what  stories  were  or  were  not  told  of  our  dear  and  inno-. 
cent  friend  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  if  she  had  had  all  the  money 
which  she  was  said  to  have  begged  or  borrowed  or  stolen,  she 
might  have  capitalized  and  been  honest  for  life,  whereas,  but 
this  is  advancing  matters. 

The  truth  is,  that  by  economy  and  good  management ^b}*  a 
sparing  use  of  ready  money  and  by  paying  scarcely  any  body," — 
ixiople  can  manage,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  make  a  great  sliow 
with  very  little  means :  and  it  is  our  belief  that  Becky's  nwch- 
talked-of  parties,  which  were  not,  after  all  was  said,  xery  nu- 
merous, cost  this  lad}'  very  little  more  than  the  wax  candles 
which  lighted  the  walls.  Stillbrook  and  Queen's  Crawlej-  sup« 
plied  her  with  game  and  fVuit  in  abundance.  Ix)rd  Steyne's 
cellars  were  at  her  disposal,  and  that  excellent  nobleman*s 
famous  cooks  presided  over  her  little  kitchen,  or  sent  by  my 
lord's  order  the  rarest  delicacies  fix>m  their  own.    I  protest  it  is 
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quite  shamefal  in  the  world  to  abuse  a  simple  creature,  as  peo- 
ple of  her  time  abuse  Becky,  and  I  warn  the  public  against 
believing  one-tenth  of  the  stories  against  her.  If  every  i)er8on 
is  to  be  banished  from  society  who  runs  into  debt  and  cannot 
pay  —  if  we  are  to  be  peering  into  everybody's  private  life, 
speculating  upon  their  income,  and  cutting  them  if  we  don't 
approve  of  their  expenditure  —  why,  what  a  howling  wilderness 
and  intolerable  dwelling  Vanity  Fair  would  be.  Every  man's 
hand  would  be  against  his  neighbor  in  this  case,  my  dear  sir, 
and  the  benefits  of  civilization  would  be  done  away  with.  We 
should  be  quarrelling,  abusing,  avoiding  one  another.  Our 
houses  would  become  caverns :  and  we  should  go  in  rags  be- 
cause we  cared  for  nobody.  Rents  would  go  down.  Parties 
wouldn't  be  given  any  more.  All  the  tradesmen  of  the  town 
would  be  bankrupt.  Wine,  wax-lights,  comestibles,  rouge, 
crinoline-petticoats,  diamonds,  wigs,  Louis-Quatorze  gimcracks, 
and  old  china,  park  hacks,  and  splendid  high-stepping  carnage 
horses  —  all  the  delights  of  life,  I  say,  —  would  go  to  the  deuce, 
if  people  did  but  act  upon  their  sill}'  principles,  and  avoid  those 
whom  they  dislike  and  abuse.  Whereas,  by  a  little  charity 
and  mutual  forbearance,  things  are  made  to  go  on  pleasantly 
enough :  we  may  abuse  a  man  as  much  as  we  like,  and  call  him 
the  greatest  rascal  unhung  —  but  do  we  wish  to  hang  him  there- 
fore? No.  We  shake  hands  when  we  meet.  If  his  cook  is 
good  we  foi^ve  him,  and  go  and  dine  with  him  ;  and  we  expect 
he  will  do  the  same  b}'  us.  Thus  trade  flourishes  —  civilization 
advances:  peace  is  kept;  new  dresses  are  wanted  for  new 
assemblies  every  week ;  and  the  last  3*ear's  vintage  of  Lafitte 
will  remunerate  the  honest  proprietor  who  reared  it. 

At  the  time  whereof  we  are  writing,  thotigh  the  Great 
Geoi^e  was  on  the  throne  and  ladies  wore  fftffoU  and  large 
combs  like  tortoise-shell  shovels  in  their  hair,  instead  of  the 
simple  sleeves  and  lovelj'  wreaths  which  are  actualh*  in  fashion, 
the  manners  of  the  very  polite  world  were  not,  I  take  it,  essen- 
tiall}'  different  fVom  those  of  the  present  day  :  and  their  amuse- 
ments prett}-  similar.  To  us,  fVom  the  outside,  gazing  over  the 
policeman's  shoulders  at  the  bewildering  beauties  as  they  pass 
into  Court  or  ball,  they  may  seem  beings  of  unearthly  splendor, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  exquisite  happiness  b}'  us  unattain- 
able. It  is  to  console  some  of  these  dissatisfied  beings,  that  we 
are  narrating  our  dear  Beek3''s  struggles,  and  triumphs,  and 
disappointments,  of  all  of  which,  indeed,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
persons  of  merit,  she  had  her  share. 

At  this  time  the  amiable  amusement  of  acting  charades  had 
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come  among  us  from  France :  and  was  considerably  in  v(^e  in 
this  countr}^  enabling  the  man}'  ladies  amongst  us  who  had 
beauty  to  display  their  charms,  and  the  fewer  number  who  had 
cleverness,  to  exhibit  their  wit.  M}'  lA)n\  Steyne  was  incited 
by  Becky,  who  perhaps  believed  herself  endowed  with  both  the 
above  qualifications,  to  give  an  entertainment  at  Gaunt  House, 
which  should  include  some  of  these  little  dramas  —  and  we  must 
take  leave  to  introduce  the  reader  to  this  brilliant  reunion,  and, 
with  a  melancholy  welcome  too,  for  it  will  be  among  the  very 
last  of  the  fashionable  entei-tainments  to  which  it  will  be  our 
fortune  to  conduct  him. 

A  portion  of  that  splendid  room,  the  picture  gallery  of 
Gaunt  House,  was  arranged  as  the  charade  theatre.  It  had 
been  so  used  when  George  III.  was  king ;  and  a  picture  of  the 
Marquis  of  Gaunt  is  still  extant,  with  his  hair  in  powder  and  a 
pink  ribbon,  in  a  Roman  shape,  as  it  was  called,  enacting  the 
part  of  Cato  in  Mr.  Addison's  tragedy  of  that  name,  performed 
before  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Bishop 
of  Osnaburgh,  and  Prince  William  Henr}',  then  children  like 
the  actor.  One  or  two  of  the  old  properties  were  drawn  out  of 
the  gan*ets,  where  the}'  had  lain  ever  since,  and  furbished  up 
anew  for  the  present  festivities. 

Young  Bed  win  Sands,  then  an  elegant  dandy  and  Eastern 
traveller,  was  manager  of  the  revels.  An  Eastern  traveller 
was  somebod}'  in  those  daj's,  and  the  adventurous  Bedwin,  who 
had  published  his  quarto,  and  passed  some  months  under  the 
tents  in  the  desert,  was  a  personage  of  no  small  importance.  — 
In  his  volume  there  were  several  pictures  of  Sands  in  various 
oriental  costumes  ;  and  he  travelled  about  with  a  black  attend- 
ant of  most  unprepossessing  appearance,  just  like  another 
Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert.  Bed  win,  his  costumes,  and  black  roan, 
were  hailed  at  Gaunt  House  as  very  valuable  ac*quisitions. 

He  led  off  the  first  charade.  A  Turkish  officer  with  an  im- 
mense plume  of  feathers  (the  Janizaries  were  supposed  to  be 
still  in  existence,  and  the  tarboosh  had  not  as  yet  displaced  the 
ancient  and  majestic  head-dress  of  the  true  believei's),  was  seen 
couched  on  a  divan,  and  making  believe  to  puflT  at  a  narghile, 
in  which,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  only  a  fragrant 
pastille  was  allowed  to  smoke.  The  Turkish  dignitary  yawns 
and  expresses  signs  of  weariness  and  •  idleness.  He  claps  his 
hands  and  Mesrour  the  Nubian  appeal's,  with  bare  arms, 
bangles,  yataghans,  and  every  eastern  ornament  —  gaunt, 
tall,  and  hideous.  He  makes  a  salaam  before  my  lord  the 
Aga. 
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A  thrill  of  terror  and  delight  runs  through  the  assembly. 
The  ladies  whisper  to  one  another.  The  black  slave  was  given 
to  Bedwin  Sands  by  an  Eg^'ptian  Pasha  in  exchange  for  three 
dozen  of  Maraschino.  He  has  sewn  up  ever  so  many  oda- 
lisques in  sacks  and  tilted  them  into  the  Nile. 

Bid  the  slave-merchant  enter/'  sa3's  the  Turkish  volup- 
tuary with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  Mesrour  conducts  the  slave- 
merchant  into  my  lord's  presence ;  he  brings  a  veiled  female 
with  him.  He  removes  the  veil.  A  thrill  of  applause  bursts 
through  the  house.  It  is  Mrs.  Winkworth  (she  was  a  Miss 
Absolom)  with  the  beautiful  eyes  and  hair.  She  is  in  a  gor- 
geous oriental  costume;  the  black  braided  locks  are  twined 
with  innumerable  jewels ;  her  dress  is  covered  over  with  gold 
piastres.  The  odious  Mahometan  expresses  himself  charmed 
by  her  beauty.  She  falls  down  on  her  knees,  and  entreats  him 
to  restore  her  to  the  mountains  where  she  was  bom,  and  where 
her  Circassian  lover  is  still  deploring  the  absence  of  his  Zulei- 
kah.  No  entreaties  will  move  the  obdurate  Hassan.  He 
laughs  at  the  notion  of  the  Circassian  bridegroom.  Zuleikah 
covers  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  drops  down  in  an  attitude 
of  the  most  beautiful  despair.  There  seems  to  be  no  hope  for 
her,  when  —  when  the  Kislar  Aga  appears. 

The  Kislar  Aga  brings  a  letter  from  the  Sultan.  Hassan 
receives  and  places  on  his  head  the  dread  firman.  A  ghastly 
terror  seizes  him,  while  on  the  negro's  face  (it  i^  Mesrour 
again  in  another  costume)  appears  a  ghastly  joy.  Mercy  ! 
mercy ! "  cries  the  Pasha :  while  the  Kislar  Aga,  grinning 
horribly,  pulls  out — a  bow-strtng. 

The  curtain  draws  just  as  he  is  going  to  use  that  awfbl 
weapon.  Hassan  from  within  bawls  out,  First  two  sylla- 
bles"—  and  Mrs.  Kawdon  Crawley,  who  is  going  to  act  in 
the  charade,  comes  forward  and  compliments  Mrs.  Winkworth 
on  the  admirable  taste  and  beaut}'  of  her  costume. 

The  second  pait  of  the  chai*ade  takes  place.  It  is  still  an 
eastern  scene.  Hassan,  in  another  dress,  is  in  an  attitude  by 
Zuleikah,  who  is  perfectly  reconciled  to  him.  The  Kislar  Aga 
has  become  a  peaceful  black  slave.  It  is  sunrise  on  the  desert, 
and  the  Turks  turn  their  heads  eastwards  and  bow  to  the  sand. 
As  there  are  no  dromedaries  at  hand,  the  band  facetiously 
plays  ''The  Camels  are  coming."  An  enormous  Egyptian 
head  figures  in  the  scene.  It  is  a  musical  one,  —  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  oriental  travellers,  sings  a  comic  song,  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Wagg.  The  eastern  voyagers  go  off  dancing, 
like  Papageno  and  the  Moorish  King,  in  ttie  ''  Magic  Flute." 
''  Last  two  syllables  "  roars  the  head. 
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The  last  act  opens.  It  is  a  Grecian  tent  this  time.  A  tall 
and  stalwart  man  reposes  on  a  couch  there.  Above  him  hang 
his  helmet  and  shield.  There  is  no  need  for  tiiem  now.  Ilium 
is  down.  Iphigenia  is  slain.  Cassandra  is  a  prisoner  in  his 
outer  halls.  The  king  of  men  (it  is  Colonel  Crawley,  who, 
indeed,  has  no  notion  about  the  sack  of  Ilium  or  the  conquest 
of  Cassandra),  the  anax  andron  is  asleep  in  his  chamber  at 
Argos.  A  lamp  casts  the  broad  shadow  of  the  sleeping  war- 
rior flickering  on  the  wall  —  the  sword  and  shield  of  Troy  glit- 
ter in  its  Hght.  The  band  plays  the  awful  music  of  Don  J  uan, 
before  the  statue  enters. 

^gisthus  steals  in  pale  and  on  tiptoe.  What  is  that 
ghastly  face  looking  out  balefliily  after  him  fVom  behind  the 
arras?  He  raises  his  dagger  to  strike  the  sleeper,  who  turns 
in  his  bed,  and  opens  his  broad  chest  as  if  for  the  blow.  Ue 
cannot  strike  the  noble  slumbering  chieftain.  Clj-temnestra 
glides  swiflly  into  the  room  like  an  apparition  —  her  arms  are 
bare  and  wuite,  —  her  tawny  hair  floats  down  her  shoulders, 
—  her  face  is  deadly  pale,  —  and  her  eyes  are  lighted  up  with 
a  smile  so  ghastly,  that  people  quake  as  they  look  at  her. 

A  tremor  ran  through  the  room.  "  Good  God ! "  somebody 
said,    it's  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley." 

Scornfully  she  snatches  the  dagger  out  of  ^gisthns's  hand, 
and  advances  to  the  bed.  You  see  it  shining  over  her  head  in 
the  glimmer  of  the  lamp,  and  —  and  the  lamp  goes  out,  with  a 
groan,  and  all  is  dark. 

The  darkness  and  the  scene  frightened  people.  Rebecca 
performed  her  part  so  well,  and  with  such  ghastly  truth,  tliat 
the  spectators  were  ail  dumb,  until,  with  a  burst,  all  the  lamps 
of  the  hall  blazed  out  again,  when  everybody  began  to  shout 
applause.  "Brava!  brava!"  old  StejTie's  strident  voice  was 
heard  roaring  over  all  the  rest.  B3'  — ,  she'd  do  it  too,"  he 
said  between  his  teeth.  The  performers  were  called  by  tiie 
whole  house,  which  sounded  with  cries  of  "  Manager!  Clj'tem- 
nestra ! "  AGAMEMNON  could  not  be  got  to  show  in  his 
classical  tunic,  but  stood  in  the  background  with  ^gisthus  and 
others  of  the  performers  of  the  little  pla}'.  Mr.  Bed  win  Samls 
led  on  Zuleikah  and  Clj'temnestra.  A  great  personage  insisted 
on  being  presented  to  the  charming  Cl^-temnestra.  "  Heigh 
ha?  Run  him  through  the  body.  Marry  somebod}^  else, 
hay  ?  "  was  the  apposite  i-emark  made  by  His  Royal  Highness. 

'^Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  was  quite  killing  in  the  part,"  said 
Lord  Steyne.  Beckj'  laughed;  gay,  and  saucy  looking,  and 
swept  the  prettiest  little  curtsy  ever  seen. 
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Sen^nts  brought  in  siklvers  covered  with  numerous  cool 
dainties,  and  the  performers  disappeared  to  get  read}'  for  the 
second  charade-tableau. 

The  three  syllables  of  this  charade  were  to  be  depicted 
in  pantOQ)ime,  and  the  performance  took  place  in  the  following 
wise:  — 

First  syllable.  Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley,  C.B.,  with  a 
slouched  hat  and  a  staff,  a  great-coat,  and  a  lantern  borrowed 
from  the  stables,  passed  across  the  stage  bawling  out,  as  if 
wamtqg  the  inhabitants  of  the  hour.  In  the  lower  window  are 
seen  two  bagmen  playing  apparently  at  the  game  of  cribbage^ 
over  which  they  yawn  miiich.  To  them  enters  one  looking  like 
Boots,  (the  Honorable  G.  Ringwood)  which  character  the  young 
gentleman  performed  to  perfection^  and  divests  them  of  their 
lower  coverings ;  and  presently  Chaml>ermaid  (the  Right  Hon- 
orable Lord  Southdown)  with  two  candlesticks,  and  a  warming- 
pan.  She  ascenda  to  the  upper  apartment,  and  warms  tlie  l>ed. 
She  uses  the  warmingi-pan  as  a  weapon  wherewith  she  wards 
off  the  attention  of  the  bagmen.  She  exits*  They  put  on 
their  night-caps,  and  pull  down  the  blinds.  Boots  comes  out 
and  closes  the  shutters  of  the  ground-floor  chamber.  You  hear 
him  bolting  and  chaining  the  door  within*  All  the  lights  go 
out.  The  music  plays  Dormez^  dormez^  chen  Amoun.  A  voice 
from  behind  the  curtain  says,    First  syllable." 

Second  syllable.  The  lamps  are  lighted  up  all  of  a  sudden. 
The  music  plays  the  old  air  fi*om  John  of  Paris,  Ah  quel  plaisir 
d^etre  en  voyage.  It  is  the  same  scene.  Between  the  first  and 
second  floors  of  the  house  represented,  you  behold  a  sign  on 
which  the  Steyne  arms  are  painted.  AH  the  bells  are  riuging 
all  over  the  house.  In  the  lower  apartment  you  see  a  man  with 
a  long  slip  of  paper  presenting  it  to  another,  who  shakes  his  fist, 
threatens  and  vows  that  it  is  monstrous.  Ostler,  bring  round 
my  .gig,"  cries  another  at  the  door.  He  diuoks  Chambermaid 
(the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Southdown)  under  the  chin  ;  she 
seems  to  deplore  his  absence,  as  Cal^'pso  did  that  of  that  other 
eminent  traveller  Ulysses.  Boots  (the  Honorable  G.  Ringwood) 
passes  witli  a  wooden  box,  containing  silver  flagons,  and  cries 
^*Pot8"  with  such  exquisite  humor  and  naturalness,  that  the 
whole  house  rings  with  applause,  and  a  bouquet  is  thrown  to 
him.  Crack,  orack,  crack,  go  the  whips.  L^uidlord,  chamber- 
maid, waiter  rush  to  the  door ;  but  just  as  some  distinguished 
guest  is  arriving,  the  curtains  close,  and  the  invisible  theatrical 
manager  cries  out    Second  syllable." 

*'l  think  it  must  be  'Hotel,'"  8a3's  Captain  Grigg  of  the 
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Life  Guards ;  there  is  a  general  laugh  at  the  Captain's  clever- 
ness.   He  is  not  very  far  from  the  mark. 

While  the  third  syllable  is  in  preparation,  the  band  b^ns 
a  nautical  metlley — ''All  in  the  Downs/'  ''Cease  Rude  Bo- 
reas," "  Rule  Britannia,"  *'  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O ! "  —  some 
maritime  event  is  about  to  take  place.  A  bell  is  heard  ringing 
as  the  curtain  draws  aside.  "  Now,  gents,  for  the  shore !  "  a 
voice  exclaims.  People  take  leave  of  each  other.  They  point 
anxiously  as  if  towaids  the  clouds,  which  are  represent^  by  a 
dark  curtain,  and  they  nod  their  heads  in  fear.  Lady  Squeams 
(the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Southdown),  her  lap-dog,  her  bags, 
reticules,  and  husband  sit  down,  and  cling  hold  of  some  ropes. 
It  is  evidently  a  ship. 

The  Captain  (Colonel  Crawley,  C.B,),  with  a  cocked  hat 
and  a  telescope,  comes  in,  holding  his  hat  on  his  head,  and 
looks  out ;  his  coat  tails  fly  about  as  if  in  the  wind.  When  he 
leaves  go  of  his  hat  to  use  his  telescope,  his  hat  flies  off,  with 
immense  applause.  It  is  blowing  fresh.  The  music  rises  and 
whistles  louder  and  louder ;  the  mariners  go  across  the  stage 
staggering,  as  if  the  ship  was  in  severe  motion.  The  Steward 
(the  Honorable  G.  Ringwood)  passes  reeling  by,  holding  six 
basins.  He  puts  one  rapidly  by  Lord  Squeams  —  Lady  Squeams, 
giving  a  pinch  to  her  dog,  which  begins  to  howl  piteously,  puts 
her  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  face,  and  rushes  away  as  for  the 
cabin.  The  music  rises  up  te  the  wildest  pitch  of  stormy  ex- 
citement, and  the  thiitl  syllable  is  concluded. 

There  was  a  little  ballet,  Le  Rossignol,  in  which  Montessa 
and  Noblet  used  to  be  famous  in  those  days,  and  which  Mr. 
Wagg  transferred  to  the  English  stage  as  an  opera,  putting  his 
verse,  of  which  he  was  a  skilful  writer,  to  the  pretty  airs  of  the 
ballet.  It  was  dressed  in  old  French  costume,  and  little  Lord 
Southdown  now  appeared  admirably  attired  in  the  disguise 
of  an  old  woman  hobbling  about  the  stage  with  a  faultless 
crooked  stick. 

Trills  of  melody  were  heard  behind  the  scenes,  and  gurgling 
from  a  sweet  pasteboard  cottage  covered  with  roses  and  trellis 
work.  "  Philomele,  Philomele,"  cries  the  old  woman,  and 
Philomele  comes  out. 

More  applause  —  it  is  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  in  powder  and 
patches,  the  most  ravtssante  little  Marquise  in  the  world. 

She  comes  in  laughing,  humming,  and  frisks  about  the  stage 
with  all  the  innocence  of  theatrical  youth  —  she  makes  a  curts3\ 
Mamma  sa3's  "  Why,  child,  yaa  are  alwa3's  laughing  and  sing- 
ing," and  away  she  goes,  with  — 
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THE  ROSE  UPON  MY  BALCONY. 

The  rose  upon  my  balcony  the  morning  air  perfuming. 

Was  leafless  all  the  winter  time  and  pining  for  the  spring ; 

Tou  ask  me  why  her  breath  is  sweet  and  why  her  cheek  is  blooming. 

It  is  because  the  sun  is  out  and  birds  begin  to  sing. 

The  nightingale,  whose  melody  is  through  the  greenwood  ringing, 
Was  silent  when  the  boughs  were  bare  and  winds  were  blowing  keen : 
And  if,  Mamma,  you  ask  of  me  the  reason  of  his  singing, 
It  is  because  the  sun  is  out  and  all  the  leaves  are  green. 

Thus  each  performs  his  part,  Mamma,  the  birds  have  found  their  voices. 
The  blowing  rose  a  flush,  Mamma,  her  bonny  cheek  to  dye ; 
And  there's  sunshine  in  my  heart.  Mamma,  whicli  wakens  and  rejoices, 
And  so  I  sing  and  blush,  Mamma,  and  that's  the  reason  why. 

During  the  intervals  of  the  stanzas  of  this  ditty,  the  good- 
natured  personage  addressed  as  mamma  by  the  singer,  and 
whose  lai^e  whiskers  appeared  under  her  cap,  seemed  very 
anxious  tot  exhibit  her  maternal  affection  by  embracing  the 
innocent  creature  who  performed  the  daughter's  part.  Every 
caress  was  received  with  loud  acclamations  of  laughter  by  the 
sj'ropathizing  audience.  At  its  conclusion  (while  the  music  was 
performing  a  symphony  as  if  ever  so  many  birds  were  warbling) 
the  whole  house  was  unanimous  for  an  encore:  and  applause 
and  bouquets  without  end  were  showered  upon  the  nightingale 
of  the  evening.  Lord  Steyne's  voice  of  applause  was  loudest 
of  all.  Becky,  the  nightingale,  took  the  flowers  which  he  threw 
to  her,  and  pressed  them  to  her  heart  with  the  air  of  a  consum- 
mate comedian.  Lord  Steyne  was  frantic  with  delight.  His 
guests'  enthusiasm  harmonized  with  his  own.  Where  was  the 
beautiAil  black-eyed  Houri  whose  appearance  in  the  first  cha- 
rade had  caused  such  delight?  She  was  twice  as  handsome  as 
Becky,  but  the  brilliancy  of  the  latter  had  quite  eclipsed  her. 
All  voices  were  for  her.  Stephens,  Caradori,  Ronzi  de  Begnis, 
people  compared  her  to  one  or  the  other,  and  agreed  with  good 
reason,  very  likelj',  that  had  she  been  an  actress  none  on  the 
stage  could  have  surpassed  her.  She  had  reached  her  culmina- 
tion :  her  voice  rose  trilling  and  bright  over  the  storm  of  ap- 
plause ;  and  soared  as  high  and  joyful  as  her  triumph.  There 
was  a  ball  after  the  dramatic  entertainments,  and  everybody 
pressed  round  Beck}'  as  the  great  point  of  attraction  of  the 
evening.  The  Royal  Personage  declared  with  an  oath,  that  she 
was  perfection,  and  engaged  her  again  and  again  in  conversa- 
tion. Little  Beck3-*8  soul  swelled  with  pride  and  delight  at  these 
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honors ;  she  saw  fortune,  fame,  fashion  before  her.  Lord  Stejne 
was  her  slave  ;  followed  her  everywhere,  and  scarcely  spoke  to 
any  one  in  the  room  beside ;  and  paid  her  the  most  marked 
compliments  and  attention.  She  stUl  api>eared  in  her  Marqnise 
costume,  and  danced  a  minuet  with  Monsieur  de  Truffigny, 
Monsieur  Le  Due  de  la  Jabotiere's  attache;  and  the  Duke, 
who  had  all  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  court,  pronounced  that 
Madame  Crawley  was  worthy  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Vestris, 
or  to  have  figured  at  Versailles.  Only  a  feeling  of  dignity,  the 
gout,  and  the  strongest  sense  of  duty  and  personal  sacrifice, 
prevented  his  Excellency  from  dancing  with  her  himself;  and 
he  declared  in  public,  that  a  lady  who  could  talk  and  dance 
like  Mrs.  liawdon,  was  fit  to  be  ambassadress  at  any  court  in 
Europe.  He  was  only  consoled  when  he  heard  that  she  was 
half  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth.  None  but  a  compatriot,"  his 
Excellencj-  declared,  coukl  have  performed  that  majestic 
dance  in  such  a  way." 

Then  she  figured  in  a  waltz  with  Monsieur  de  Klingenspohr* 
the  Prince  of  Peterwaradin's  cousin  and  attach^.  Thp  delighted 
Prince,  having  less  retenne  than  his  French  diplomatic  colleague, 
insisted  upon  taking  a  turn  with  the  charming  creature,  and 
twirled  round  the  ball-room  with  her,  scattering  the  diamonds 
out  of  his  boot-tasscls  and  hussar  jacket  until  his  highness  was 
fairly  out  of  breath.  Papoosh  Pasha  himself  would  liave  liked 
to  dance  with  her  if  that  amusement  had  been  the  custom  of 
his  country'.  The  company  made  a  circle  round  her,  and  ap- 
plauded as  wildly  as  if  she  had  been  a  Noblet  or  a  Taglioni. 
Everj'body  was  in  ecstasy ;  and  Becky  too,  you  may  be  sure. 
She  passed  by  Lady  Stunnington  with  a  look  of  acorn.  She 
patronised  Lady  Gaunt  and  her  astonished  and  mortified  sister- 
in-law  —  she  ecrased  all  rival  charmere.  As  for  poor  Mrs.  Wink- 
worth,  and  her  long  hair  and  great  eyes,  which  had  made  such 
an  effect  at  the  commencement  of  the  evening ;  where  was  she 
now?  Nowhere  in  the  race.  She  might  tear  her  long  hair  and 
cry  her  great  e3'es  out;  but  there  was  not  a  person  to  heed  or 
to  deplore  the  discomfiture. 

The  greatest  triumph  of  all  was  at  supper  time.  She  was 
placed  at  the  grand  exclusive  table  with  his  Ro^  al  Highness  the 
exalted  personage  before  mentioned,  and  the  rest  of  the  great 
guests.  She  was  served  on  gold  plate.  She  might  have  had 
pearls  melted  into  her  champagne  if  she  liked  —  another  Cleopa- 
tra ;  and  the  potentate  of  Peterwaradin  would  have  given  half 
the  brilliants  off  his  jacket  for  a  kind  glance  fh>m  those  dazzling 
eyes.   Jabotiere  wrote  home  about  her  to  bis  government. 
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The  ladies  at  the  other  tables,  who  snppeil  off  mere  silver,  and 
marked  Loixi  Steyne's  constant  attention  to  her,  vowed  it  was 
a  monstrous  infatuation,  a  gross  insult  to  ladies  of  rank.  If 
sarcasm  could  have  killed,  Lady  Stunnington  would  have  slain 
her  on  the  spot. 

Rawdon  Crawley  was  scared  at  these  triumphs.  They 
seemed  to  separate  his  wife  farther  than  ever  from  him  some- 
how. He  thought  with  a  feeling  very  like  pain  how  immeasur- 
ably she  was  his  superior. 

When  the  hour  of  departure  came,  a  crowd  of  young  men 
followed  her  to  her  carriage,  for  which  the  people  without 
bawled,  the  cry  being  caught  up  by  the  link-men  who  were  sta- 
tioned outside  the  tall  gates  of  Gaunt  House,  congratulating 
each  person  who  issued  from  the  gate  and  hoping  his  Loitlship 
had  enjoyed  this  noble  part}-. 

Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  carriage,  coming  up  to  the  gate  afler 
due  shouting,  rattled  into  the  illuminated  court-yard,  and  drove 
up  to  the  covered  way.  Rawdon  put  his  wife  into  the  carriage, 
which  drove  off.  Mr.  Wenham  had  proposed  to  him  to  walk 
home,  and  offered  the  Colonel  the  refreshment  of  a  cigar. 

They  lighted  their  cigars  by  the  lamp  of  one  of  the  many 
link-boj's  outside,  and  Rawdon  walked  on  with  his  friend  Wen- 
bam.  Two  persons  separated  from  the  crowd  and  followed  the 
two  gentlemen ;  and  when  they  had  walked  down  Gaunt  Square 
a  few  score  of  paces,  one  of  the  men  came  up,  and  touching 
Rawdon  on  the  shoulder,  said,  Beg  your  pardon.  Colonel,  I 
vish  to  speak  to  you  most  particular."  This  gentleman's 
acquaintance  gave  a  loud  whistle  as  the  latter  spoke,  at  which 
signal  a  cab  came  clattering  up  from  those  stationed  at  the  gate 
of  Gaunt  House  —  and  the  aide-de-camp  ran  round  and  placed 
himself  in  front  of  Colonel  Crawley. 

That  gallant  officer  at  once  knew  what  had  befallen  him. 
He  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiflGs.  He  started  back,  falling 
against  the  man  who  had  first  touched  him. 

"  We're  three  on  us  —  it's  no  use  bolting,"  the  man  behind 
said. 

It's  you.  Moss,  is  it?  "  said  the  Colonel,  who  appeared  to 
know  his  interlocutor.       How  much  is  it?" 

Onl}'  a  small  thing,"  whispered  Mr.  Moss,  of  Cursitor 
Street,  Chancerj-  Lane,  and  assistant  officer  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex  —  One  hundred  and  sixty-six,  six  and  eightpence, 
at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Nathan." 

Lend  me  a  hundred,  Wenham,  for  God's  sake,"  poor  Raw- 
don said  —  "  I've  got  seventy  at  home." 
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"I've  not  got  ten  pounds  in  the  world,"  said  poor  Mr.  Wen- 
ham  —    Good  night,  my  dear  fellow." 

Good  night,"  said  Rawdon  ruefully.  And  Wenham  walked 
away — and  Rawdon  Crawley  finished  his  cigar  as  the  cab  drove 
under  Temple  Bar. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

IN  WHICH  LORD  STETNE  SHOWS  HIMSELF  IK  A  HOST  AMIABLE 

LIGHT. 

When  Lord  Steyne  was  benevolently  disposed,  he  did  nothing 
by  halves,  and  his  kindness  towards  the  Crawle}'  family  did  the 
greatest  honor  to  his  benevolent  discrimination.  His  lordship 
extended  his  good-will  to  little  Rawdon :  he  pointed  out  to  the 
boy's  parents  the  necessity  of  sending  him  to  a  public  school ; 
that  he  was  of  an  age  now  when  emulation,  the  first  principles 
of  the  Latin  language,  pugilistic  exercises,  and  the  society  of 
his  fellow-boys  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  boy. 
His  father  objected  that  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  send  the 
child  to  a  good  public  school ;  his  mother,  that  Briggs  was  a 
capital  mistress  for  him,  and  had  brought  him  on  (as  indeed 
was  the  fact)  famousl}'  in  English,  the  Latin  rudiments,  and  in 
general  learning:  but  all  these  objections  disappeared  before 
the  generous  perseverance  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne.  His  lord- 
ship was  one  of  the  governors  of  that  famous  old  collegiate 
institution  called  the  Whitefriars.  It  had  been  a  Cistercian 
Convent  in  old  days,  when  the  Smithfield,  which  is  contiguous 
to  it,  was  a  tournament  ground.  Obstinate  heretics  used  to  be 
brought  thither  convenient  for  burning  hard  by.  Henr}-  VIII., 
the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  seized  upon  the  monastery  and  its 
possessions,  and  hanged  and  tortured  some  of  the  monks  who 
could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  pace  of  his  reform. 
Finally,  a  great  merchant  bought  the  house  and  land  adjoining, 
in  which,  and  with  the  help  of  other  wealthy  endowments  of 
land  and  money,  he  established  a  famous  foundation  hospit^il 
for  old  men  and  children.  An  extern  school  grew  round  the 
old  almost  monastic  foundation,  which  subsists  still  with  its 
middle-age  costume  and  usages :  and  all  Cistercians  pray  that 
it  may  long  flourish. 

Of  this  famous  house,  some  of  the  greatest  noblemen,  prel- 
ates, and  dignitaries  in  England  are  governors:  and  as  the 
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hoys  are  very  comfortably  lodged,  fed,  and  educated,  and  sub- 
aequently  inducted  to  good  scholarships  at  the  University  and 
livings  in  the  Church,  many  little  gentlemen  are  devoted  to  the 
ecclesiastical  profession  from  their  tenderest  years,  and  there 
is  considerable  emulation  to  procure  nominations  for  the  foun- 
dation. It  was  originally  intended  for  the  sons  of  poor  and 
deserving  clerics  and  laics ;  but  many  of  the  noble  governors 
of  the  Institution,  with  an  enlarged  and  rather  capricious  benev- 
olence, selected  all  sorts  of  objects  for  their  bounty.  To  get 
an  education  for  nothing,  and  a  future  livelihood  and  profession 
assured,  was  so  excellent  a  scheme  that  some  of  the  richest 
people  did  not  disdain  it ;  and  not  only  great  men's  relations, 
but  great  men  themselves,  sent  their  sons  to  profit  by  the  chance 
—  Right  Eev.  Prelates  sent  their  own  kinsmen  or  the  sons  of 
their  clergj',  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  great  noblemen 
did  not  disdain  to  patronize  the  children  of  their  confidential 
servants,  —  so  that  a  lad  entering  this  establishment  had  every 
variet}-  of  youthful  societj*  wherewith  to  mingle. 

Rawdon  Crawley,  though  the  only  book  which  he  studied 
was  the  Racing  Calendar,  and  though  his  chief  recollections  of 
polite  learning  were  connected  with  the  floggings  which  he 
received  at  Eton  in  his  early  youth,  had  that  decent  and  honest 
reverence  for  classical  learning  which  all  English  gentlemen 
feel,  and  was  glad  to  think  that  his  son  was  to  have  a  provision 
for  Kfe,  perhaps,  and  a  certain  opportunity  of  becoming  a 
scholar.  And  although  his  boy  was  his  chief  solace  and  com- 
panion, and  endeared  to  him  by  a  thousand  small  ties,  about 
whidi  he  did  not  care  to  speak  to  his  wife,  who  had  all  along 
shown  the  utmost  indiflference  to  their  son,  yet  Rawdon  agreed 
at  once  to  part  with  him,  and  to  give  up  his  own  greatest  com- 
fort and  benefit  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the  little  lad.  He 
did  not  know  how  fond  he  was  of  the  child  until  it  became  nec- 
essary to  let  him  go  away.  When  he  was  gone,  he  felt  more 
sad  and  downcast  than  he  cared  to  own  —  far  sadder  than  the 
boy  himself,  who  was  happy  enough  to  enter  a  new  career,  and 
find  companions  of  his  own  age.  Becky  burst  out  laughing 
once  or  twice,  when  the  Colonel,  in  his  clums}',  incoherent  waj-, 
tried  to  express  his  sentimental  sorrows  at  the  boy's  departure. 
The  poor  fellow  felt  that  his  dearest  pleasure  and  closest  ftiend 
was  taken  fVom  him.  He  looked  often  and  wistfully  at  the 
little  vacant  bed  in  his  dressing-room,  where  the  child  used  to 
sleep.  He  missed  him  sadly  of  mornings,  and  tried  in  vain  to 
walk  in  the  Park  without  him.  He  did  not  know  how  solitar}' 
he  was  until  little  Rawdon  was  gone.    He  liked  the  people  who 
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were  fond  of  him  ;  and  would  go  and  sit  for  long  hours  with  bis 
good-natured  sister  Lady  Jane,  and  talk  to  her  about  the  virtueSf 
and  good  looks,  and  hundred  good  qualities  of  the  child. 

Young  Rawdon's  aunt,  we  have  said,  was  verj-  fond  of  him, 
as  was  her  little  girl,  who  wej>t  copiously  when  the  time  for  her 
cousin's  departure  came.  The  elder  Rawdon  was  thankful  for 
the  fondness  of  mother  and  daughter.  The  xery  best  and 
honestest  feelings  of  the  man  came  out  in  these  artless  out- 
pourings of  paternal  feeling  in  which  he  indulged  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  encoui'aged  by  their  sjTnpath}'.  He  secured  not  only 
Lad}'  Jane's  kindness,  but  her  sincere  regard,  by  the  feeliogs 
which  he  manifested^  and  which  he  could  not  show  to  his  own 
wife.  The  two  kinswomen  met  as  seldom  as  possible.  Becky 
laughetl  bitterly  at  Jane's  feelings  and  softness;  the  other's 
kindly  and  gentle  nature  could  not  but  revolt  at  her  sister's 
callous  beliavior. 

It  esti-anged  Rawdon  from  his  wife  more  than  he  knew  or 
acknowledged  to  himself.  She  did  not  care  for  the  estrange- 
ment. Indeed,  she  did  not  miss  him  or  anj  bod^'.  She  locked 
upon  him  as  her  errand-man  and  humble  slave.  He  might  be 
ever  so  depressed  or  sulk}-,  and  she  did  not  mark  his  demeanor, 
or  onl,v  treated  it  with  a  sneer.  She  was  busy  thmking  about 
her  position,  or  her  pleasures,  or  her  advancement  in  society; 
she  ought  to  have  held  a  great  plac*e  in  it,  that  is  certain. 

It  was  honest  Briggs  who  made  up  the  little  kit  for  the  boy 
which  he  was  to  take  to  school.  Molly,  the  housemaid,  blub- 
bered in  the  passage  when  he  went  awaj'  —  Molly  kind  and 
faithful  in  spite  of  a  long  arrear  of  unpaid  wages.  Mrs.  Becky 
could  not  let  her  husband  have  the  carriage  to  take  the  boy  to 
school.  Take  the  horses  into  the  City !  —  such  a  thing  was 
never  heard  of.  Let  a  cab  be  brought  She  did  not  offer  to 
kiss  him  when  he  went :  nor  did  the  child  propose  to  embcace 
her :  but  gave  a  kiss  to  old  Briggs  (whom,  in  general,  he  was 
very  shy  of  caressing),  and  consoled  her  by  pointing  out  that 
he  was  to  come  home  on  Saturdays,  when  she  would  have  the 
benefit  of  seeing  him.  As  the  cab  rolled  towards  the  City, 
Becky's  carriage  rattled  off  to  the  Park.  She  was  chattering 
and  laughing  with  a  score  of  young  dandies  by  the  Serpentine, 
as  the  father  and  son  entered  at  the  old  gates  of  the  school  — 
where  Rawdon  left  the  child,  and  came  away  witli  a  sadder 
puller  feeling  in  his  heart  than  perhaps  tluit  poor  battered  fellow 
had  ever  known  since  he  himself  came  out  of  the  nursery. 

He  walked  all  the  way  home  very  dismally,  and  dined  alone 
with  Briggs.    He  was  very  kind  to  her,  and  grateful  for  her 
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love  and  watehiHiIness  over  the  boy.  His  conscience  smotiB 
him  that  he  had  borrowed  Briggs's  money  and  aided  in  deceivw 
ing  her.  They  talked tibout  little  Rawdon  a  long  time,  for  Becky 
•only  came  home  to  dress  and  go  out  to  dinner  —  and  then 
he  went  off  uneasily  to  drink  tea  with  Lad}'  Jane,  and  tell  her 
of  what  had  happened,  and  how  little  Rawdon  went  off  like  a 
titm^,  trnd  how  he  was  to  wear  a  gown  and  little  knee-breeches, 
and  how  3'oung  KadcbaH.  Jack  Blaokbairs  son,  of  the  old  regi- 
ment, had  taken  hkn  in  charge  and  promised  to  he  kind  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  3^ng  Blackball  had  Constituted 
Kttle  Rawdon  his  fag,  shoe-black,  and  breakfast  toaster ;  in- 
itiated hhn  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Latfn  Grammar,  and 
thrashed  him  tliree  or  four  times ;  but  not  se\'erely.  I'Tie  little 
chap's  good-natured  honest  face  won  his  way  for  him.  He 
only  got  that  degree  of  beating  which  was,  no  doubt,  good  for 
him  ;  and  as  for  blacking  ^oes<  toasting  bread,  and  fagging  in 
general,  were  these  offices  not  deemed  to  be  necessar}'  parts  of 
every  3X)ung>£nglish  gentleman*s  edncation? 

Oar  basiness  does  not  lie  with  the  second  generation  and 
Master  Rawdon's  life  at  school,  otherwise  the  present  tale 
might  be  carried  to  any  indefinite  length.  The  Colonel  went 
to  see  his  son  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  found  the  lad  suffi- 
dientiy  w^l  and  happy,  grmning  and  laughing  in  his  little  black 
gown  and  little  breW'hes. 

His  father  sagaciously  tipped  Blackball,  his  master,  a  sov- 
ereign^ «nd  secured  that  young  gentleman's  good  will  towards 
his  fag.  As  a  protegi  of  the  great  Lord  Steyne,  the  nephew  of 
a  County  member,  and  son  of  a  Colonel  and  C.B.,  whose  name 
appeared  in  some  of  the  moa*  fashionable  parties  in  the  Mom- 
ing  Po8t^  perhaps  the  school  axithorities  were  disposed  not  to 
look  uAkindl}'  on  the  child.  He  had  plenty  of  pocket-money, 
which  he  spent  in  treat^g  his  comrades  foj'afly  to  raspbeiry 
tarts,  and  he  wiw  o!%en  allowed  to  come  home  on  Saturdays  to 
his  father,  who  always  made  a  jubilee  of  that  day.  When  fVee, 
Rawdon  would  take  Mm  to  the  play,  or  send  him  thither  with 
the  footman ;  and  on  Sundays  be  went  to  church  with  Briggs 
and  Ladf  Jaoe  and  his  cousins.  Rawdon  man'dled  over  his 
stories  about  school,  and  fights,  and  fagging.  Befoi^  long,  he 
knew  the  names  of  all  the  masters  and  the  ]mncipal  boys  as 
well  as  little  Rawdon  himself.  He  invited  little  Rawdon's 
crou}'  from  school,  and  made  both  the  children  sick  with  pas- 
try, and  oysters,  and  porter  after  the  play.  He  tried  to  look 
kfMrwfng  over  the  Lath)  grammar  when  little  Rawdon  showed 
Ibid  wtwt  p$j%  ^  that,  work  be  was    in."      Stick  to  it,  my 
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boy,"  he  said  to  him  with  moch  gwntf,  there's  nothing  Uia 
a  good  classical  education  I  nothing ! " 

Becky's  contempt  for  her  husband  grew  gieater  every  day. 
<^  Do  what  you  like,  — dine  where  you  please,  —  go  and  have 
ginger-beer  and  sawdust  at  Astley's,  or .  psalm^^inging  with 
Lady  Jane, — only  don't  expect  me  to  busy  myself  wkh  the 
boy.  I  have  3'our  interests  to  attend  to,  as  you  can't  attend  to 
them  yourself.  I  should  like  to  know  where  you  would  have 
been  now,  and  in  what  sovtiof  a  position  in  society,  if  I  had 
not  k)oked  after  you  ?  "  Indeed,  nobody  wanted  poor  old  Baw- 
don  at  the  parties  whither  Becky  used  to  go.  She  vmA  often 
asked  without  him  now.  She  talked  aboiil  great  people  as  if 
she  had  the  fee-simple  of  May  Fair;  and  when  the  Court  went 
into  monruing,  she  always  wore  black. 

Little  Rawdon  being  dli^)osed  of,  Lord  Steyne^  who  txxk 
such  a  parental  interest  in  the  aiffairs  of  this  amiable  poor 
family,  thought  that  their  expenses  might  be  yery  advanta- 
geously curtailed  by  the  departure  of  Miss  Brills;  and  that 
Becky  was  quite  clever  enough  to  take  thetmani^ement  of  hd- 
own  house.  It  has  been  narrated  in  a  former  chapter,  hoW  the 
benevolent  nobleman  had  given  his  protig^e  mon^^  to  pay  off 
her  little  debt  to  Miss  Briggs,  who  however  still  remained  be- 
hind with  her  fHends ;  whence  my  lord  came  to  the  painM 
conclusion  that  Mrs.  Crawley  had  made  some  other  use  of  the 
mone}^  confided  to  her  than  Uiat  for  whidi  her  generous  patron 
had  given  the  loan,  however,  Lord  Steyne  was  not  so  itide 
as  to  impart  his  suspicions  apon  this  head  to  Mrs.  Be<^, 
whose  feelings  might  be  hurt  by  any  controversy  on  the  money- 
question,  and  who  might  have  a  thousand  pa^ifal  reauahs  for 
disposing  otherwise  of  his  lordship's  generous  loaiu  But  he 
determined  to  satisfy  hisMself  of  the  real  state  of  the  caitet  and 
instituted  the  necessary  inquiries  in  a  most  caotioiis  and 
cate  manner. 

In  the  first  place  he  took  an^early  opj^ortunit^  pmnping 
Miss  Bri^.  That  was  not  a  difldeult  operation.  A 
little  encouragement  woukl  set  that  worthy  woman  to  talk  volu- 
bly, and  pour  out  all  within  hen  And  obe  day  when  Mm^ 
Rawdon  had  gone  out  to  drive  (as  Mr^;  Fidie,  his;  lot^dshifks 
confidential  servant,  easiij'  learnt  at  the  liver}'  stables  whm 
the  Crawleys  kept  their  carriage  and  horses,  or  rather,  wheoe 
the  livei^-man  kept  a  carriage  and  horses  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crawley)  —  my  lord  dropped  in  upon  the  Cunson  Street  house 
— asked  Briggs  for  a.  cup  of  coffee— Udd  her  thal^he  had  good 
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aceonnts  of  the  Httle  boy  at  school-^  and  in  fire  minutes  found 
out  from  her  that  Mrs.  Rawdon  had  given  her  nothing  ex- 
eept  a  black  silk  gown,  for  which  Miss  Briggs  was  immensely 
grateful. 

'  He  laughed  within  himself  at  this  artless  story.  For  the 
tinth  is,  our  dear  friend  Rebecca  had  giTen  him  a  most  circum- 
stantial narration  of  Briggs's  delight  at  receiving  her  money 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty*flve  pounds  —  and  in  what  securities 
§he  had  invested  it ;  and  what  a  pang  Beck}'  herself  felt  in 
beiAg  obliged  to  pay  away  such  a  delightful  sum  of  money. 

Who  knows,"  the  dear  woman  may  hare  thought  within  her- 
self,' perhaps  he  may  give  me  a  little  more  ?  My  lord,  how- 
ever, made  no  such  proposal  to  the  little  schemer  —  ver)'  Hkely 
thinking  that  he  had  been  snfflcientl}'  generous  already. 

He  had  the  curiosity,  then,  to  ask  Miss  Briggs  about  the 
state  of  her  private  affi^irs^and  she  told  his  k>^ship  candidly 
what  her  position  was  —  how  Miss  Crawley  had  left  her  a  leg4 
aey-^how  her  relatives  had  had  part  of  it — how  Colonel 
Crawley  had  put  out  another  portion,  for  which  she  had  the 
best  security  and  intei^eet — and  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawdon 
liad  kindly  iHisied  themselves  with  Sir  Pitt,  who  was  to  dispose 
of  the  remainder  most  advantageously  for  her,  when  he  had 
time.  My  lord  asked  how  much  the  Colouel  had  already*  in-' 
vested  for  her,  and  Miss  Briggs  at  once  and  truly  told  him  that 
the  sum  was  six  hundred  and  odd  pounds. 

But  as  soon  as  she  had  told  her  story,  the  voluble  Briggs 
repented  of  her  (hmkness,  and  besought  my  lord  not  to  tell 
Mr^  Crawley  of  the  confessions  which  she  had  made.  The 
Colonel  was  so  kind  —  Mr.  Crawley  might  be  offended  and 
pay  back  the  money^  for  which  she  could  get  no  such  good 
interest  anywhere  else."  Lord  Steyne,  laughing,  promised  he 
never  would  divulge  their  conversation,  and  when  he  and  Miss 
Briggs  parted  he  laughed  still  more. 

^^What  an  accomplished  little  devil  it  is!"  thought  he. 

What  a  splendid  actress  and  manager !  She  had  almost  got 
a  second  supply  out  of  me  the  other  day,  with  her  coaxing 
wiQTS.  She  beats  all  the  women  I  have  ever  seen  in  tlie  course 
of  all  my  well-spent  life.  They  are  babies  compared  to  her. 
I  am  a  green-horn  m^-self,  and  a  fool  in  her  hands  —  an  old 
fbol.  She  is  unsurpassable  in  lies."  His  lordship's  admiration 
for  Becky  rose  immeasurably  at  this  proof  of  her  cleverness. 
Getting  the  money  was  nothing  —  but  getting  double  the  sum 
she  wanted,  and  pa}ing  nobod}'  —  it  was  a  magnificent  stroke. 
And  Crawley,  my  lord  thought  —  Crawley  is  not  such  a  fool 
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ad  he  looka  and  seeni3.  He  Iijls  managed  the  iB^tter  eleverly 
enough  on  his  side.  Nobody  would  ever  have  supposed  from 
his  face  aud  den^eanoi:  that  he  knew  anythiug  about  thi3  money 
business  ;  and  yet  he  put  her  up  to  it,  and  has  spent  the  mo^ey, 
no  doubt.  In  this  opiuioQ  my  lord,  we  know,  wt^  mistaken ; 
but  it  influenced  a  good  deal  bis  behavior  towards  Colonel  Craw- 
ley, whom  he  began  to  treat  with,  even  iesB  than  that  semblance 
of  respect  which  he  had  formerly  shown  towards  that  gentle- 
man. It  never  entered  into  the  head  of  Mrs.  Crawley's  patron 
that  the  little  lady  might  be  making  a  purse  for  hei^elf ;  aud, 
perha^,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  be  judged  of  Colonel  Craw- 
ley by  his  experience  of  other  husbands,  whom  he  had  known 
in  the  course  of  the  long  and  well-spent  life  which  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  a  great  deal  of  the  weakness  of  maukiiK). 
My  lord  had  bought  so  mauy  men  during  his  life,  that  he  was 
sMrely  to  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  he  had  found  the 
price  of  this  one. 

He  taxed  Becky  upon  the  point  on  the  very  first  occasion 
when  he  met  her  alone,  and  he  coinpUmented  her,  good-hu- 
mored ly,  on  her  clevemesa  in  getting  more,  than  the  mooey 
which  she  required.  Becky  was  only  a  little  taken  aback.  It 
was  not  the  habit  of  this  dear  creature  to  tell  falsehoods^  ex- 
cept when  necessity  compelled,  but  in  these  great  emergencies 
it  was  her  practice  to  he  ver^'  freely ;  and  in  an  instant  sh^ 
was  read}'  with  another  neat  pla^isible  circupistantial  story 
which  she  administered  to  her  patron.  The  i>]7evious  statement 
which  she  had  made  to  him  was  a  falselnxKl  —  a  wicked  false- 
hood: she  owned  it;  but  who  had  made  her  tell  it?  "  Ah^ 
my  Lord,"  she  said,  you  don't  know  all  I  have  to  suQer  and 
bear  in  silence:  you  see  me  gay  and  happy  before  30U  —  you 
little  know  what  I  have  to  endure  when  there  is  no  protector 
near  me.  It  was  my  husband,  b^*  threats  and  the  most  savage 
treatment,  forced  me  to  ask  for  that  sum  about  which  I  de- 
ceived you.  It  was  he,  who,  foreseeing  that  questions  might 
be  asked  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  money,  forced  me  to 
account  for  it  as  I  did.  He  took  the  money.  He  told  me  h^ 
had  paid  Miss  Bi  iggs ;  I  did  not  want,  I  did  not  dare  to  doubt 
him.  Pardon  the  wrong  which  a  desperate  man  is  forced  to 
commit,  and  pity  a  miserable,  miserable  woman."  She  burst 
into  tears  as  she  spoke.  Persecuted  virtue  never  looked  more 
bewitchingly  wretched. 

They  had  a  long  conversation,  driving  round  and  round  the 
Regent's  Park  in  Mrs.  Crawley's  carriage  together,  a  conversa- 
tion of  which  it  is  not  necessary'  to  repeat  the  detail^a. :  but  the 
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lYpshot  of  it  wft8,  that,  when  Becky  came  home,  she  flew  to  her 
dear  Briggs  with  a  smiling  face,  and  announced  that  she  had 
some  very  good  news  for  her.  Lord  Steyne  had  acted  in  the 
noblest  and  most  generous  manner.  He  was  always  thinking 
how  and  when  he  could  do  good.  Now  that  little  Rawdon  was 
gone  to  school,  a  dear  companion  and  friend  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  her.  She  was  grieved  beyond  measure  to  part 
with  Briggs ;  but  her  means  required  that  she  should  practise 
evfery  retrenchment,  and  her  sorrow  was  mitigated  by  the  idea 
that  her  dear  Briggs  would  be  far  better  provided  for  b}'  her 
generous  patron  than  in  her  humble  home.  Mrs.  Pilkington, 
the  housekeeper  at  Gauntly  Hall,  was  growing  exceedingly  old, 
feeble,  and  rheumatic :  she  was  not  equal  to  the  work  of  super- 
intending that  vast  mansion,  and  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  a 
successor.  It  was  a  splendid  position.  The  family  did  not  go 
to  Gauntly  once  in  two  3'ear8.  At  other  times  the  housekeeper 
was  the  mistress  of  the  magnificent  mansion  —  had  four  covers 
daily  for  her  table ;  was  visited  by  the  clergy*  and  the  most 
respectable  people  of  the  county  —  was  the  lady  of  Gauntly, 
in  fact ;  and  the  two  last  housekeepers  before  Mrs.  Pilkington 
had  married  rectors  of  Gauntly :  but  Mrs.  P.  could  not,  being 
the  aunt  of  the  present  Rector.  The  place  was  not  to  be  hers 
yet ;  but  she  might  go  down  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Pilkington,  and 
see  whether  she  would  Kke  to  succeed  her. 

What  words  can  paint  the  ecstatic  gratitude  of  Briggs ! 
All  she  stipulated  for  was  that  little  Rawdon  should  be  allowed 
to  come  down  and  see  her  at  the  Hall.  Becky  promised  this 
—  anything.  She  ran  up  to  her  husband  when  he  came  home, 
and  told  him  the  joyfhl  news.  Rawdon  was  glad,  deuced  glad ; 
the  weight  was  off  his  conscience  about  poor  Briggs's  money. 
She  was  provided  Ibr,  at  any  rate,  but  —  but  his  mind  was  dis- 
quiet. He  did  not  seem  to  be  all  right  somehow.  He  told 
little  Southdown  what  Lord  Steyne  had  done,  and«the  young 
man  eyed  Crawley  with  an  air  which  suri)rised  the  latter. 

He  told  Lady  Jane  of  this  second  proof  of  Steyne's  bounty, 
and  she,  too,  looked  odd  and  alarmed ;  so  did  Sir  Pitt.  She 
is  too  clever  and  —  and  gay  to  be  allowed  to  go  from  party  to 
party  without  a  companion,"  both  said.  You  must  go  with 
her,  Rawdon,  wherever  she  goes,  and  you  must  have  somebody 
with  her  —  one  of  the  girls  from  Queen's  Crawley,  perhaps, 
though  they  were  rather  giddy  guardians  for  her." 

Somebody  Becky  should  have.  But  in  the  meantime  it  was 
clear  that  honest  Briggs  must  not  lose  her  chance  of  settlement 
for  Kfe ;  and  so  she  and  her  bags  were  packed,  and  she  set  otf  on 
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her  joarney.  And  so  two  of  Rawdon's  oat-sentinels  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Pitt  went  and  expostulated  with  his  sister-in-law  apon 
the  subject  of  the  dismissal  of  Briggs,  and  other  matters  of  deli- 
cate family  interest.  In  vain  she  pointed  out  to  him  how  nec- 
essary was  the  protection  of  Lord  Steyne  for  her  poor  husband ; 
how  cruel  it  would  be  on  their  part  to  deprive  Briggs  of  the  posi- 
tion offered  to  her.  Cajolements,  coaxings,  smiles,  tears  could 
not  satisfy  Sir  Pitt,  and  he  had  something  very  like  a  quarrel 
with  bis  once  admired  Becky.  He  spoke  of  the  honor  of  the 
family:  the  unsullied  reputation  of  the  Crawleys:  expressed 
himself  in  indignant  tones  about  her  receiving  those  3'OUBg 
Frenchmen  —  those  wild  young  men  of  fashion,  my  Lord  Steyne 
himself,  whose  carnage  was  alwa^is  at  h^  door,  who  passed 
hours  daily  in  her  company,  and  whose  constant  presence  made 
the  world  talk  about  her.  As  the  head  of  the  house  he  implored 
her  to  be  more  prudent.  Society  was  already  speaking  lightly 
of  her.  Lord  Steyne,  though  a  nobleman  of  the  greatest  sta- 
tion and  talents,  was  a  man  whose  attentions  would  compro- 
mise any  woman;  he  besought,  he  implored,  he  commanded 
his  sister-in-law  to  be  watchHil  in  her  intercourse  with  that 
nobleman. 

Becky  promised  anything  and  everything  Pitt  wanted ;  but 
Lord  Ste}Tie  came  to  her  house  as  often  as  ever,  and  Sir  Pitt's 
anger  increased.  I  wonder  was  Lady  Jane  angry  or  pleased 
that  her  husband  at  last  found  fault  with  his  favorite  Rebecca? 
Lord  Steyne's  visits  continuing,  his  own  ceased ;  and  his  wife 
was  for  refusing  all  f\irther  intercourse  with  that  nobleman^  and 
declining  the  invitation  to  the  Charade-night  which  the,  Mar- 
chioness sent  to  her ;  but  Sir  Pitt  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
accept  it,  as  his  Royal  Highness  would  be  there. 

Although  he  went  to  the  party  in  question,  Sir  Pitt  quitted 
it  very  early,  and  his  wife,  too,  was  very  glad  to  come  away. 
Becky  hardly  so  much  as  spoke  to  him  or  noticed  her  sister-in- 
law.  Pitt  Crawley  declared  her  behavior  was  monstrously  in- 
decorous, reprobated  in  strong  terms  the  habit  of  play-acting 
and  fkncy  dressing,  as  highly  unbecoming  a  British  female; 
and  after  the  charades  were  over,  took  his  brother  Rawdon 
severely  to  task  for  appearing  himself,  and  allowing  his  wiib  to 
join  in  such  improper  exhibitions. 

Rawdon  said  she  should  not  join  in  any  more  such  amuse- 
ments; but  indeed,  and  perhaps  fVom  hints  fW>m  his  elder 
brother  and  sister,  he  had  alread.y  become  a  very  watchful  and 
exemplar}*  domestic  character.    He  left  off  his  clubs  and  bil- 
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Hards.  He  never  left  home.  He  took  Becky  out  to  drive :  he 
went  laboriously  with  her  to  all  her  parties.  Whenever  my 
Lord  Steyne  called,  he  was  sure  to  find  the  Colonel.  And  when 
Becky  proposed  to  go  out  without  her  husband,  or  received 
invitations  for  herself,  he  peremptorily  ordered  her  to  refdse 
them ;  and  there  was  that  in  the  gentleman's  manner  which 
enforce<l  obedience.  Little  Becky,  to  do  her  justice,  was 
charmed  with  Rawdon's  gallantry.  If  he  was  surly,  she  never 
was.  Whether  friends  were  present  or  absent,  she  had  always 
a  kind  smile  for  him,  and  was  attentive  to  his  pleasure  and 
comfort.  It  was  the  eartv  da3's  of  their  marriage  over  tLgain  : 
the  same  good  humor,  prevenances^  merriment,  and  aitless  con- 
fidence and  i-egard.  How  much  pleasanter  it  is,"  she  would 
say,  to  have  3'ou  by  my  side  in  the  carriage  than  that  foolish 
old  Briggs !  Let  us  always  go  on  so,  dear  Rawdon.  How  nice 
it  would  be,  and  how  happy  we  shonld  always  be,  if  we  had 
but  the  money !  He  fell  asleep  after  dinner  in  his  chair ;  he 
did  not  see  the  face  opposite  to  him,  haggard,  weary,  and  ter- 
rible ;  it  lighted  up  with  f^sh  candid  smiles  when  he  woke.  It 
kissed  him  gayly.  He  wondered  that  he  had  ever  had  suspi- 
cions. No,  he  never  had  suspicions ;  all  those  dumb  doubts  and 
surly  misgivings  which  had  been  gatliering  on  his  mind  were 
mere  idle  Jealousies.  She  was  fond  of  him ;  she  alwa}'^  had 
been.  As  for  her  shining  in  society  it  was  no  fault  of  hers ;  she 
was  formed  to  shine  there.  Was  there  any  woman  who  could 
talk,  or  sing,  or  do  anything  like  her?  If  she  would  but  like 
the  boy !  Rawdon  thought.  But  the  mother  and  son  never 
could  be  brought  together. 

And  it  was  while  Rawdon's  mind  was  agitated  wiUi  these 
doubts  and  perplexities  that  the  incident  occurred  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter;  and  the  unfortunate  Colonel 
found  himself  a  prisoner  away  fh)m  home. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

A  RESCUE  AND  A  CATASTROPHE. 

Friend  Rawdon  drove  on  then  to  Mr.  Moss's  mansion  in 
Cursitor  Street,  and  was  duly  inducted  into  that  dismal  place 
of  hospitality.  Morning  was  breaking  over  the  cheerflil  house- 
tops of  Chancery  Lane  as  the  rattling  cab  woke  up  the  echoes 
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there.  A  little  piiik-e3ed  Jew-boy,  with  a  head  as  rnddy  as 
the  rising  mom,  let  the  party  iuto  the  house,  and  Rawdon  was 
welcomed  to  the  ground-floor  apartments  b^'  Mr.  Moss,  his 
travelling  gompanion  and  host,  who  cheerfully  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  a  glass  of  something  warm  after  his  drive. 

The  Colonel  was  not  so  depressed  as  some  mortals  would 
be,  who,  quitting  a  palace  and  a  plocens  uxor^  find  themselves 
barred  into  a  spunging-house,  for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he 
had  been  a  lodger  at  Mr.  Moss's  establishment  once  or  twice 
before.  We  have  not  thoi^ht  it  necessar}'  in  the  previous 
course  of  this  narrative  to  mention  these  trivial  little  domestic 
incidents :  but  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  the}*  can't  un- 
firequently  occur  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  lives  on  nothing 
a-year. 

Upon  his  first  visit  to  Mr.  Moss,  the  Colonel,  then  a  bach- 
elor, had  been  liberated  by  the  generosity  of  his  Aunt ;  on  the 
second  mishap,  little  Becky,  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  kind- 
ness, had  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  from  Lord  Southdown,  and 
had  coaxed  her  husband's  creditor  (who  was  her  shawl,  velvet- 
gown,  lace  pocket-handkerchief,  trinket,  and  gimcrack  pui*veyor, 
indeed)  to  take  a  portion  of  the  sum  claimed,  and  Rawdon's 
promissory  note  for  the  remainder :  so  on  both  these  occasions 
the  capture  and  release  had  been  conducted  with  the  utmost 
gallantry  on  all  sides,  and  Moss  and  the  Colonel  were  therefore 
on  the  very  best  of  terms. 

"  You'll  find  3  0ur  old  bed.  Colonel,  and  everj'thing  com- 
fortable," that  gentleman  said,  as  I  may  honestly  say.  You 
may  be  prett}'  sure  its  kep  aired,  and  by  the  best  of  company, 
too.  It  was  slep  in  the  night  afore  last  by  the  Honorable  Cap- 
ting  Famish,  of  the  Fiftieth  Dragoons,  whose  Mar  took  him 
out,  after  a  ft>rtnight,  jest  to  punish  him,  she  said.  But,  Law 
bless  you,  I  promise  you,  he  punished  my  champagne,  and  had 
a  party  ere  even'  night  —  reglar  ti|>-top  swells,  down  from  the 
clubs  and  the  West  End  — Captain  Ragg,  the  Honorable  Deuce- 
ace,  who  lives  in  the  Temple,  and  some  fellers  as  knows  a  good 
glass  of  wine,  I  warrant  you.  I've  got  a  Doctor  of  Diwinity 
up  stairs,  five  gents  in  the  Coffee-room,  and  Mrs.  Moss  has  a 
tably-dy-hoty  at  half-past  five,  and  a  little  cards  or  music  atler- 
wards,  when  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you." 

I'll  ring  when  I  want  anything,"  said  Kawdon,  and  went 
quietly  to  his  bed-room.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  we  have  said, 
and  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  little  shocks  of  fate.  A  weaker 
man  would  have  sent  off  a  letter  to  his  wife  on  the  instant  of 
his  capture.       But  what  is  the  use  of  disturbing  her  night's 
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resi?"  thought  Rawdon.      She  won't  know  whether  I  am  in 

my  room  or  not.  It  will  be  tnne  enough  to  write  to  her  when 
she  has  had  her  sleep  out,  and  I  have  had  mine.  It's  only  a 
hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  we  eau't  raise 
that."  And  so,  thinking  about  little  Rawdon  (whom  he  would 
not  have  know  that  he  was  in  such  a  queer  place),  the  Colonel 
turned  into  the  bed  lately  occupied  by  Captain  Famish,  and 
fell  asleep.  It  was  ten  o'ck>ek  when  he  woke  up,  and  the  ruddy- 
beaded  youth  brought  bim,  with  oonseious  pride,  a  flne  silver 
dressing-case,  wherewith  he  might  perform  the  operation  of 
shaving.  Indeed  Mr^  Moss*s  house.,  though  somewhat  dirty, 
was  splendid  throughout.  There  were  dirty  trays,  and  wiue- 
coolersm  permamnceon  the  side-board,  huge  dirty  gilt  cornices, 
with  dingj-  yellow  satin  hangings  to  the  barred  windows  which 
looked  into  Cursitor  Street —  vast  and  dirty  gilt  pictui-e-frames 
aunroonding  pieoes*  sporting  and  sacred,  all  o£  which  works  were 
b}'  the  greatest  jnasters ;  and  fetched  the  greaitest  prices,  too,  in 
the  bill  transactions,  in  the  course  of  which  the}'  were  sold  and 
bought  over  and  over  again .  The  Colonel's  breakfast  was  ser\'ed 
to  him  in  the  same  ding}'  and  gorgeous  plated  ware.  Miss  Mosa^ 
a  dark-«yed  maid  in  curl-papers«  appeared  with  the  teapot,  and, 
smiling,  asked  the  Colonel  how  he  had  slep?  and  she  brought 
him  in  the  Morning  Post^  with  the  names  of  all  the  great  people 
who  had  igured  4kt  Loed  i^teyne's  entertainment  the  night  be- 
fore. It  contained  a  brilliant  account  of  the  festivities,  and  of 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  admira- 
ble personifications. 

After  a  lively  chat  with  this  iady  (who  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  breakfast  table  in  an  easy  attitude  displf^  ing  the  drapery 
of  her  stocking  and  an  ex-white  satin  shoe,  which  was  down 
at  heel) ,  Colonel  Crawley  caiUed  for  peas  and  ink,  and  paper ; 
and  being  asked  how  many  sheets,  chose  one  which  was  brought 
to  him  between  Miss  Moss's  own  finger  and  thumb.  Many  a 
sheet  had  that  dark-ejed  damsel  brought  in;  many  a  \^oor 
fellow  had  scrawled  and  bk)tted  hurried  lines  of  entreaty,  and 
paced  up  and  down  that  awful  room  until  his  messenger  brought 
back  the  reply.  Poor  men  always  use  mesaengers  insteafl  of 
the  post.  Who  has  not  had  their  letters,  with  the  wafers  wet, 
and  the  announcement  that  a  person  is  waiting  in  the  hall  ? 

Now  on  the  score  of  his  application,  Kawdon  had  not  many 
wsgivings. 

"Dear  Becky/*  (Rawdon  wrote,) 

"  /  hope  you  slept  well.  Don't  be  frightened  H  I  don't  bring  yon  in  yoiir 
rqfy.   Last  night  at  I  wm«  coming  home  tmoaking,  I  met  with  an  aocadent. 
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I  wu  nabbed  by  Most  of  Ccinitor  Street  —  from  wfaoM  gBt  nd  tpUmdU 
oarier  I  write  this  —  the  same  that  bad  me  this  time  two  years.   Miss  Moss 

Drought  in  my  tea  —  she  is  grown  very  Jot,  and,  as  usual,  had  her  stockm$ 

down  at  heal. 

**  It's  Nathan's  business  ^  a  hundred-and-flfty  with  costs,  bundred-and- 
seyenty.  I'iease  send  roe  my  desic  and  some  c^otAt  — I'm  in  pomps  and  a 
wliite  tye  (something  like  Miss  M/s  stockings)  —  Fve  seventy  in  it  And 
as  soon  as  you  get  Uiis,  Drive  to  Nathan's  —  offer  him  seventy -five  down, 
and  ask  him  to  renew  —  say  TU  take  wine — we  may  as  well  have  some 
dinner  slierry ;  but  not  pictun,  they're  too  dear. 

**  If  he  won't  stand  it.  Take  my  ticker  and  such  of  your  things  aa  yo« 
can  Mpare,  and  send  them  to  Balls  —  we  must,  of  coarse,  have  the  sum  to- 
night. It  won't  do  to  let  it  stand  over,  as  to-morrow's  Sunday ;  the  beds 
here  are  not  very  e/ran,  and  there  may  be  other  things  out  against  me— > 
I'm  glad  it  ain't  Kawdon's  Saturday  for  coming  home.  God  tleas  jroo. 

**  Yours  in  baste, 

"P.S.  Make  haste  and  come." 

This  letter,  sealed  with  a  wafer,  was  despatched  by  one  of 
tiie  messengers  who  are  always  hanging  about  Mr.  Moss's 
establishment;  and  Rawdon,  having  seen  him  depart,  went 
out  in  the  court-yard,  and  smoked  his  cigar  with  a  tolerably 
easy  mind  —  in  spite  of  the  bars  over  head ;  for  Mr.  Moss's 
court-yard  is  railed  in  like  a  cage,  lest  the  gentlemen  who  are 
boarding  with  him  should  take  a  fancy  to  escape  firom  his 
hospitality. 

Three  hours,  he  calculated,  would  be  the  utmost  time  re- 
quired, before  Becky  should  arrive  and  open  his  prison  doors : 
and  he  passed  these  pretty  cheerfully  in  smoking,  in  reading 
the  paper,  and  in  the  coffee-room  with  an  acquaintance.  Captain 
Walker,  who  happened  to  be  there,  and  with  whom  he  cut  fbr 
sixpences  for  some  hours,  with  pretty  equal  kick  on  either 
side. 

But  the  day  passed  away  and  no  messenger  returned,  —  no 
Beck}-.  Mr.  Moss's  tably-dy-hoty  was  served  at  the  appointed 
hour  of  half-past  five,  when  such  of  the  gentlemen  lodging  in 
the  house  as  could  aifford  to  pay  for  the  banquet,  came  and 
partook  of  it  in  the  splendid  front  parlor  before  described,  and 
with  which  Mr.  Crawle\''8  temporary  lodging  commoaicated, 
when  Miss  M.  (Miss  Hero,  as  her  papa  called  her,)  appeared 
without  the  curl-papers  of  the  morning,  and  Mrs.  Hem  did  the 
honors  of  a  prime  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips,  of  which 
the  Colonel  ate  with  a  very  faint  appetite.  Asked  whether  lie 
would  stand"  a  bottle  of  champagne  for  the  company,  he 
consented,  and  the  ladies  drank  to  his  'ealtb,  and  Mr.  Moss, 
in  the  roost  polite  manner    looked  towards  him." 

In  the  midst  of  this  repast,  however,  the  door-bell  was 
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beard)  — young  Moss  of  the  ruddy  liair,  rose  up  with  the  keys 
and  answered  the  summons,  and  coming  back,  told  the  Colonel 
that  the  messenger  had  returned  with  a  bag,  a  desk  and  a 
letter,  which  he  gave  him.  No  eeramony,  Colonel,  I  beg," 
said  Mrs.  Moss  with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  and  he  opened  the 
letter  rather  tremulously.  —  It  was  a  beautiful  letter,  highly 
scented,  on  a  pink  paper,  and  with  a  light  green  seal. 

"  Moir  FAurms  ctm  mn"  (Bir«.  Crawley  wiote). 

*'  I  could  not  tleep  one  wink  for  thinking  of  what  had  become  of  mjr 
odious  oid  momtte:  and  only  got  to  rest  in  the  morning  after  sending  for 
Mr.  Blench  (for  I  was  in  a  fever),  who  gave  me  a  composfaig  draught  and 
left  orders  with  Finette  that  I  should  be  disturbed  on  no  account.  So  tliat 
my  iioor  pld  man's  messenger,  who  liad  Lien  nmuvaite  mine  Finette  says,  and 
$entoit  U  Genievre,  remained' in  the  hall  for  some  hours  waiting  my  bell 
You  may  fancy  my  state  when  I  read  your  poor  dear  old  ill-spelt  letter. 

**  111  as  I  was,  I  instantly  called  for  the  carriage,  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
teased  (though  I  couldn't  drink  a  ^p  of  chocolate  — I  assure  you  I 
couldn't  without  my  monstre  to  bring  it  to  me),  I  drove  ventre  a  terre  to 
Nathan's.  I  saw  him  —  I  wept  —  I  cried  —  I  fell  at  his  odious  knees. 
Kothing  would  mollify  the  horrid  man.  He  would  have  all  the  money,  he 
said,  or  keep  my  poor  monstre  in  prison.  I  drove  home  with  the  intention 
of  paying  that  tri$ie  vUite  chez  mon  oncU  (when  every  trinket  I  have  should 
be  at  your  disposal  though  they  would  not  fetcli  a  hundred  pounds,  for 
some,  you  know,  are  with  ce  cher  oncfe  already),  and  found  Milor  there 
with  the  Bulgarian  old  sheep-faced  monster,  who  had  come  to  compliment 
me  upon  last  niglit's  performances.  Paddlngton  came  in,  too«  drawling 
and  lisping  and  twiddling  his  hair;  so  did  Champignac,  and  his  chef ^ 
everybodv  with  fiiaon  of  compliments  and  pretty  speeches  —  plaguing  poor 
me,  who  longed  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  was  thinking  every  mouient  of  the  time 
^ mm  ptMvrt  jirimnnier, 

*^  When  tfaey  were  gone,  I  went  down  on  my  knees  to  Mllor ;  told  him 
we  were  going  to  pawn  everything,  and  begged  and  prayed  him  to  give  me 
two  hundred  pounds.  He  pish'd  and  pshrd  in  a  fury  —  told  me  not  to  be 
snch  a  fool  as  to  pawn  —  and  said  he  would  see  whether  he  could  lend  me 
the  money.  At  last  he  went  away,  promising  that  he  would  send  it  me  in 
the  morning:  when  I  will  bring  it  to  my  poor  old  monster  with  a  kiss  from 
l^s  aiSectionate 

"  Beckt. 

I  am  writing  in  bed.  Oh,  I  hare  snch  a  headache  and  such  a  heart- 
ache!" 

»  ,  .  ,  ,      ,  • 

When  Bawdon  read  over  this  letter,  he  tnmed  so  red  and 
looked  so  savage,  that  the  company  at  the  table  d'hote  easily 
perceived  that  bad  news  had  reached  him.  All  his  sus{»oions, 
which  he  bad  been  trying  to  banish,  returned  upon  him. 
She  could  pot  even  go  out  and  sell  her  trinkets  to  ftee  him. 
She  could  laugh  and  talk  about  compliments  paid  to  her,  whilst 
he  was  in  prison*  Who  had  put  him  there?  Wenham  ha^ 
walked  with  Mm.   Was  there  ...  He  coold  hard\y  bear  to 
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think  of  what  he  snspeeted.  Leaving  the  room  hmriedlv,  he 
ran  into  his  own  —  opened  his  desk,  wrote  two  hurried  Knes, 
wliieh  he  directed  to  Sir  Pitt  or  Lady  Crawtev,  and  bade  tile 
messenger  carrj'  them  at  once  to  Gaunt  Street,  bidding  him  to 
take  a  eab.  and  promising  him  a  gninea  if  he  was  bade  in  an 
hour. 

In  the  note  he  besought  his  dear  brother  and  stater,  for  the 
sake  of  God  ;  for  the  sake  of  his  dear  child  and  his  honor ;  to 
come  to  him  and  rdiew  him  fVom  his  difllcfilty.  He  was  in 
prison :  he  wanted  a  hundred  pounds  to  set  him  ftee  —  he 
entreated  them  to  come  to  him. 

He  went  back  to  the  dining-room  after  despatefatng  his 
messenger,  and  called  for  more  wine.  He  laughed  and  talked 
with  a  strange  boisterousness,  as  the  i^eople  tiiought.  Some- 
times he  laughed  madly  at  his  own  fears^  and  went  on  drinking 
for  an  hoar ;  listening  all  the  while  for  the  carriage  which  w» 
to  bring  his  fate  back. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  wheels  were  heard  whirling 
up  to  the  gate  —  the  young  Janitor  went  out  with  his  gate-keys. 
It  was  a  lady  whom  be  let  in  at  the  bailiffs  ^toor. 

"Colonel  Crawley,"  she  said,  trembling  very  inuch.  He, 
with  a  knowing  look,  locked  the  outer  door  upon  her  —  then 
unlockeil  and  opened  the  inner  one,  and  calling  out,  '*  Colonel, 
you're  Wanted,"  led  her  into  the  bade  parlor,  whieh  he  occu- 
pied. 

Rawdon  came  in  from  the  dining-parlor  where  all  those 
Ijeople  were  carousing,  into  his  bade  room ;  a  flare  of  coarse 
light  following  him  into  the  apartment  where  the  lady  istood, 
still  very  nervous. 

"It  is  I,  Rawdon,"  she  said,  in  a  timid  voice,  wliich  she 
strove  to  render  cheerful.  "  It  is  Jane/'  Rawdon  was  qui%e 
overcome  by  that  kind  voice  and  presence.  He  ran  up  to  het 
—  caught  her  in  his  arms  —  gasped  out  some  inarticulate  words 
of  thank»,  ^nd  fairly  sobbed  on  her  8hoi>l€lerw  She  did  not 
know  the  cause  of  his  emotion. 

The  bills  of  Mr.*  Moss  were  quickl}^  settled,  perhaps  to  the 
disappointment  of  th«t  gentleman,  who  had  counted  on  having 
the  Colonel  as  his  ^uest  over  Smday  tft  ]esL8l ;  and  Jane,  wtt£ 
beaming  smiles  and  happiness  in  her  ej'es,  carried  away  -Raw- 
don from  the  baiHffs  liouse,  and  they  went  homewards  in  the 
cab  in  which  she  had  hastened  to  his  release.  "  Pitt  was  gone 
to  a  parHamentao*  dinner,"  she  said,  "  when  Rawdon*s  n€*e 
came,  and  so,  dear  Rawdon,  I  — I  came  myself;  "  and  she  put 
her  Mnd  hand  in  lus.    Perhaps  it  was  weU  for  iUw40Q  Ct«wley 
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that  Pitt  was  away  at  that  dinner.  Bawdon  thanked  his  sister 
a  hofidred  times,  and  with  an  ardor  of  gratitude  which  touched 
and  almost  alarmed  that  soft-hearted  woman.  Oh/*  said  he 
in  his  rude,  artless  way,  *'3'ou  —  you  don't  know  how  I'm 
changed  since  Tve  known  you,  and  —  and  little  Rawdy.  I  — 
IVl  like  to  change  somehow.  You  see  I  want — I  want — to 
be  —  —  He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  she  could  inter- 
pret it.  And  that  night  after  he  left  her,  and  as  she  sate  by 
her  own  little  boy's  bed,  she  prayed  humbly  for  that  poor  waj'- 
worn  sinner. 

Rawdon  left  her  and  walked  home  rapidly.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  at  night*  He  ran  across  the  streets,  and  the  great 
squares  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  at  length  came  up  breathless  oppo- 
site his  own  house.  He  started  back  and  fell  against  the  rail- 
ings, trembling  as  he  looked  up.  The  drawing-room  windows 
were  blazing  with  light.  She  had  said  that  she  was  in  bed  and 
ill.  He  st(K>d  there  for  some  time,  the  light  from  the  rooms  on 
his  pale  face. 

He  took  out  his  door-key  and  let  himself  into  the  house. 
He  could  hear  laughter  in  the  upper  rooms.  He  was  in  the 
ball-dress  in  which  he  had  been  captured  the  night  before.  He 
went  silently  up  the  stairs ;  leaning  against  the  banisters  at  the 
stair-head.  —  Nobody*  was  stirring  in  the  house  besides  —  all 
the  servants  had  been  sent  away.  Rawdon  heard  laughter 
within  —  laughter  and  singing.  Becky  was  singing  a  snatch  of 
the  song  of  the  night  before ;  a  hoiu^  voice  shouted  Bi*ava ! 
Brava  1 "  — it  was  Lord  Steyne's. 

Rawdon  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  A  little  table  wit^  a 
dinner  was  laid  out —  and  wine  and  plate.  Steyne  was  hang- 
ing over  the  sofa  on  which  Becky  sate.  The  wretched  woman 
was  in  a  iHilliant  fbll  toilette,  her  arms  and  all  her  fingers 
sparkling  witli  bracelets  and  rings ;  and  the  brilliants  on  her 
breast  which  Steyne  had  given  her.  He  had  her  hand  in  his, 
and  was  bowing  over  it  to  kiss  it,  when  Becky  started  up  with 
a  faint  scream  as  she  caught  sight  of  Rawdon's  white  face. 
At  the  next  instant  she  trie<l  a  smile,  a  horrid  snrile,  as  if  to 
welcome  her  husband :  and  Steyne  rose  up,  grinding  his  teeth, 
pale,  and  with  fury  in  his  looks. 

He,  too,  attempted  a  laugh  —  and  came  forward  holding 
out  his  hand.  What,  come  back !  How  6*ye  do,  Crawley  ?  " 
he  said,  the  nerves  of  his  mouth  twitching  as  he  tried  to  grin 
at  the  intruder. 

There  was  that  in  Rawdon's  face  which  oaused  Beoky  to 
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fling  herself  before  him.      I  am  innocent,  Rawdon,"  she  said ; 

l^fore  God,  I  am  innocent."  She  clung  hold  of  his  coat,  of 
his  hands ;  her  own  were  all  covered  with  serpents,  and  rings, 
and  baubles.  I  am  innocent. —  Say  I  am  innocent,"  she  said 
to  Lord  Ste^-ne. 

He  thought  a  trap  had  been  laid  for  him,  and  was  as  furioos 
with  the  wife  as  with  the  husband.  You  innocent !  Damn 
you,"  he  screamed  out.  "  You  innocent!  Why  every  trinket 
you  have  on  your  body  is  paid  for  by  me.  I  have  given  3'on 
thousands  of  pounds  which  this  fellow  has  spent,  and  for  which 

he  has  sold  you.    Innocent,  by  !    You're  as  innocent 

as  your  mother,  the  ballet-giri,  and  your  husband  the  bully. 
Don't  think  to  frighten  me  as  you  have  done  others.  Make 
way,  sir,  and  let  me  pas^ ; "  and  Lord  Steyne  seized  up  his  hat, 
and,  with  flame  in  Ms  eyes,  and  looking  his  enemy  fiercely  in 
the  face,  marched  upon  him,  never  for  a  moment  doubting  that 
the  other  would  give  way. 

But  Rawdon  Crawley  springing  out,  seized  him  by  ihe  neck- 
cloth, until  Steyne,  almost  strangled,  writhed,  and  bent  under 
his  arm.  "You  lie,  you  dog!"  said  Rawdon.  "You  lie, 
you  coward  and  villain ! "  And  he  struck  the  Peer  twice  over 
the  face  with  his  open  hand,  and  flung  him  bleeding  to  the 
ground.  It  was  all  done  before  Rebecca  could  interpose.  She 
stood  there  trembUng  before  him.  She  admired  her  husband, 
strong,  brave,  and  victorious. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said.  —  She  came  up  at  once. 

"  Take  ofi"  those  things."  —  She  began,  trembling,  pulling 
the  jewels  from  her  arms,  and  the  rings  from  her  shaking  fin< 
gers,  and  held  them  all  in  a  heap,  quivering  and  looking  up  at 
him.  "  Throw  them  down,"  he  said,  and  she  dropped  them. 
He  tore  the  diamond  ornament  out  of  her  breast,  and  flung  it  at 
Lord  Stej-ne.  It  cut  him  on  his  bald  forehead.  Steyne  wore 
the  scar  to  his  dying  day. 

"  Come  up  stall's,"  Rawdon  said  to  his  wife.  *'  Don't  kill 
me,  Rawdon,"  she  said.  He  laughed  savagely.  —  "  I  want  to 
see  if  that  man  lies  about  the  money  as  he  has  about  me.  Has 
he  given  you  any?" 

"  No,"  said  Rebecca,  "  that  is  —  " 

"  Give  me  your  keys,"  Rawdon  answered,  and  they  went 
out  t<^ther. 

Rebecca  gave  him  all  the  ke^'s  but  one:  and  she  was  in 
hopes  that  he  would  not  have  remarked  the  absence  of  that. 
It  belonged  to  the  little  desk  which  Amelia  had  given  her  in 
early  days,  and  which  she  kept  in  a  secret  place.   But  Rawdon 
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flnng  open  boxes  and  wardrobes,  throwing  tbe  multifarious 
tmmper}'  of  their  contents  here  and  there,  and  at  last  he  found 
the  desk.  The  woman  was  foixied  to  open  it.  It  contained 
papers,  love-letters  many  3*ears  old  —  all  sorts  of  small  trinkets 
and  woman's  memoranda.  And  it  contained  a  pocket-book 
with  bank-notes.  Some  of  these  were  dated  ten  years  back, 
too,  and  one  was  quite  a  fVesh  one  —  a  note  for  a  thousand 
pounds  which  Lord  Steyne  had  given  her. 

Did  he  give  you  this?    Rawdon  said. 

Yes  ; "  Rebecca  answered. 
'TU  send  it  to  him  to-day,"  Rawdon  said  (for  day  had 
dawned  again,  and  many  hours  had  passed  in  this  search), 
"  and  I  will  pay  Briggs,  who  was  kind  to  the  boy,  and  some  of 
the  debts.  You  will  let  me  know  where  I  shall  send  the  rest 
to  you.  You  might  have  spared  me  a  hundi-ed  pounds,  Becky, 
out  of  all  this  —  I  have  always  shared  with  you." 

am  innocent,"  said  Becky.    And  he  left  her  without 
another  word. 

What  were  her  thoughts  when  he  lefb  her?  She  remained 
for  hours  after  he  was  gone,  the  sunshine  pouring  into  the 
room,  and  Rebecca  sitting  alone  on  the  bed's  edge.  The 
drawers  were  all  opened  and  their  contents  scattered  about,  — 
dresses  and  feathers,  scarfs  and  trinkets,  a  heap  of  tumbled 
vanities  lying  in  a  wreck.  Her  hair  was  falling  over  her  shoul- 
ders ;  her  gown  was  torn  where  Rawdon  had  wrenched  the 
brilliants  out  of  it  She  heard  him  go  down  stairs  a  few  min- 
utes after  he  left  her,  and  the  door  slamming  and  closing  on 
him.  She  knew  he  would  never  come  back.  Fie  was  gone 
for  ever.  Would  he  kill  himself?  —  she  thought  —  not  until 
after  he  had  met  Lord  Steyne.  She  thought  of  her  long  past 
life,  and  all  the  dismal  incidents  of  it.  Ah,  how  dreary  it 
seemed,  how  miserable,  lonely  and  profitless !  Should  she  take 
laudanum,  and  end  it,  too  —  have  done  with  all  hopes,  schemes, 
debts,  and  triumphs?  The  French  maid  found  her  in  this  posi- 
tion—  sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  miserable  niins  with  clasped 
bands  and  dry  eyes.  The  woman  was  her  accomplice  and  in 
Steyne's  pa}-.  Mon  Dieu,  Madame,  what  has  happened?" 
she  asked. 

What  had  happened?  Was  she  guilty  or  not?  She  said 
not ;  but  who  could  tell  what  was  truth  which  came  IVom  those 
lips ;  or  if  that  coiTupt  heart  was  in  this  case  pure  ?  All  her 
lies  and  her  schemes,  all  her  selfishness  and  her  wiles,  all  her 
vdX  and  genius  had  come  to  this  bankruptcy.    The  woman 
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closed  the  curtains,  and  with  some  entreaty  and  show  of  kind- 
ness, persuaded  her  mistress  to  He  down  on  the  bed.  Then 
she  went  below  and  gathered  up  the  trinkets  which  had  been 
lying  on  the  floor  since  Rebecca  dropped  them  there  at  her  hus- 
band's orders,  and  Lord  Steyne  went  away. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SUNDAY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

The  mansion  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  in  Great  Gaunt  Street, 
was  just  beginning  to  dress  itself  for  the  day,  as  Rawdon,  in 
his  evening  costume,  which  he  had  now  wOm  two  days,  passed 
by  the  scared  female  who  was  scouring  the  steps,  and  entered 
into  his  brother's  study.  Lady  Jane  in  her  morning-gown, 
was  up  and  above  stairs  in  the  nurser}  ,  superintending  the 
toilettes  of  her  children,  and  listening  to  the  morning  pi'a3'er8 
which  the  little  creatures  performed  at  her  knee.  Every  morn- 
ing she  and  they  performed  this  duty  privately,  and  before  the 
public  ceremonial  at  which  Sir  Pitt  presided,  and  at  which  all 
the  people  of  the  household  were  exi>ected  to  assemble.  Raw- 
don sate  down  in  the  study  before  the  Baronet's  table,  set  out 
with  the  orderly  blue  books  and  tlie  letters,  the  neatly  docketed 
bills  and  s}*mmetrical  pamphlets ;  the  locked  account-books, 
desks,  and  despatch  boxes,  the  Bible,  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
and  the  Court  Guide,  which  all  stood  as  if  on  parade  awaiting 
the  inspection  of  their  chief. 

A  book  of  family  sermons,  one  of  which  Sir  Pitt  was  in  the 
habit  of  administering  to  his  family  on  Sunday  mornings,  lay 
read}'  on  the  study  table,  and  awaiting  his  judicious  selection. 
And  by  the  sennon-book  was  the  Observer  newspaper,  damp  ' 
and  neatly  folded,  and  for  Sir  Pitt's  own  private  use.  His 
gentleman  alone  took  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the  newspaper 
before  he  laid  it  by  his  master's  desk.  Before  he  had  bi-onght 
it  into  the  study  that  morning,  he  had  read  in  the  journal  a 
flaming  account  of  "  Festivities  at  Gaunt  House,"  with  the 
names  of  all  the  distinguished  personages  invited  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Steyne  to  meet  his  Royal  Highness.  Having  made 
comments  upon  this  entertainment  to  the  housekeeper  and  her 
i>iece  as  they  were  taking  early  tea  and  hot  buttered  toast  in 
the  former  lady's  apartment,  and  wondered  how  the  Rawding 
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Crawlej's  could  git  on,  the  valet  had  damped  and  folded  the 
puper  once  more,  so  that  it  looked  quite  IVesh  and  innocent 
against  the  aiTival  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

Poor  Rawdon  took  up  the  paper  and  began  to  tiy  and  read 
it  until  his  brother  should  arrive.  But  the  print  fell  blank  upon 
his  eyes  ;  and  he  did  not  know  in  the  least  what  he  was  reading. 
The  Government  news  and  appointments  (which  Sir  I'itt  as 
a  public  man  was  bound  to  jjeruse,  otherwise  he  would  by  no 
means  permit  the  introduction  of  Sunda}-  paj^ers  into  his  house- 
hold), the  theatrical  criticisms,  the  fight  for  a  hundred  pounds 
a-side  between  the  Barking  Butcher  and  the  Tutburj*  Pet,  the 
Gaunt  House  chronicle  itself,  which  contained  a  most  compli- 
mentary though  guarded  account  of  the  famous  charades  of 
which  Mrs.  Becky  had  been  the  heroine  —  all  these  passed  as 
in  a  haze  before  Rawdon,  as  he  sat  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
chief  of  the  family. 

Punctually,  as  the  shrill-toned  bell  of  the  black  marble  study 
clock  began  to  chime  nine.  Sir  Pitt  made  his  ap[>earance,  fi-esh, 
neat,  smugly  shaved,  with  a  waxy  clean  face,  and  stiif  shirt 
collar,  his  scanty  hair  combe<i  and  oiled,  trimming  his  nails  as 
he  descended  the  stairs  majestically,  in  a  starched  cravat  and  a 
grey  flannel  dressing-gown,  — a  real  old  English  gentleman,  in 
a  woi*d,  —  a  model  of  neatness  and  every  propriety.  He  started 
when  he  saw  poor  Rawdon  in  his  study  in  tumbled  clothes, 
with  blood-shot  eyes,  and  his  hair  over  his  face.  He  thought 
his  brother  was  not  sober,  and  had  been  out  all  night  on  some 
orgy.  Good  gracious,  Rawdon,"  he  said,  with  a  blank  face, 
what  brings  you  here  at  this  time  of  the  morning?  Why 
ain't  you  at  home  ?  " 

''  Home,"  said  Rawdon,  with  a  wild  laugh.  *' Don't  be 
frightened,  Pitt.  I'm  not  dnmk.  Shut  the  door ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

Pitt  closed  the  door  and  came  up  to  the  table,  where  he  sate 
down  in  the  other  arm-chair,  —  that  one  placed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  steward,  agent,  or  confidential  visitor  who  came  to 
transact  business  with  the  Baronet,  —  and  trimmed  his  nails 
more  vehemently  than  ever. 

*'  Pitt,  it's  all  over  with  me,"  the  Colonel  said,  after  a  pause. 
*'  Pm  done." 

*'  I  always  said  it  would  come  to  this,"  the  Baronet  cried, 
peevishly,  and  beating  a  tune  with  his  clean-trimmed  nails. 

I  warned  you  a  thousand  times.  I  can't  help  you  any  more. 
Ever\'  shilling  of  my  money  is  tied  up.  Tjven  the  hundred 
pounds  that  Jane  took  3'ou  last  night  were  promised  to  my 
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lawyer  to-morrow  morning ;  and  the  want  of  it  will  put  me  to 
great  inconvenience.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  1  won't  assist 
)ou  ultimately.  But  as  for  paying  your  creditors  in  full,  I 
might  as  well  hope  to  pay  the  National  Debt.  It  is  madness, 
sheer  madness,  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  You  must  come  to  a 
compromise.  It's  a  painful  thing  for  the  family  ;  but  eveiybody 
does  it.  There  was  George  Kitely,  Lord  Ragland's  son,  went 
through  the  Court  last  week,  and  was  what  they  call  white- 
washed, I  believe.  Lord  Ragland  would  not  pay  a  shilling 
for  him,  and  —  " 

It*s  not  money  I  want,"  Rawdon  broke  in.  I'm  oot  come 
to  you  about  myself.    Never  mind  what  happens  to  me  —  " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  then?"  said  Pitt,  somewhat  relieved. 

"  It's  the  boy,"  said  Bawdon,  in  a  husky  voice.  "  I  want 
3'ou  to  promise  me  that  you  will  take  charge  of  him  when  I'm 
gone.  That  dear  good  wife  of  yours  has  always  been  good  to 
him ;  and  he's  fonder  of  her  than  he  is  of  his. ....  —  Damn  it. 
Look  here,  Pitt  — you  know  that  I  was  to  have  had  Miss 
Crawley's  mone}'.  I  wasn't  brought  up  like  a  jounger  brother : 
but  was  always  encouraged  to  be  extravagant,  and  kep  idle. 
But  for  this  I  might  have  been  quite  a  different  man.  I  didn't 
do  my  duty  with  the  regiment  so  bad.  You  know  how  I  was 
thrown  over  about  the  money,  and  who  got  it." 

"  After  the  sacrifices  I  have  made,  and  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  stood  by  you,  I  think  this  sort  of  reproach  is  useless," 
Sir  Pitt  said.    "  Y'our  marriage  was  3our  own  doing,  not  mine." 

That's  over  now,"  said  Rawdon.  —  '*  That's  over  now." 
And  the  words  were  wrenched  from  him  with  a  groan,  which 
made  his  brother  start. 

''Good  God!  is  she  dead?"  Sir  Pitt  said,  with  a  voice  of 
genuine  alarm  and  commiseration. 

''I  wish  /  was,"  Rawdon  replied.  ''If  it  wasn't  for  little 
Rawdon  I'd  have  cut  my  throat  this  morning  —  and  that  damned 
villain's  too." 

Sir  Pitt  instantly  guessed  the  truth,  and  surmised  tliat  Lord 
Sterne  was  the  pei-son  whose  life  Rawdon  wished  to  take. 
The  Colonel  told  his  senior  briefly,  and  in  broken  accents,  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  "  It  was  a  regular  plan  between 
that  scoundrel  and  her,"  he  said.  "  The  bailiffs  were  put  upon 
me :  I  was  taken  as  I  was  going  out  of  his  house :  when  I  wrote 
to  her  for  money,  she  said  she  was  ill  in  bed,  and  put  me  off  to 
another  day.  And  when  I  got  home  I  found  her  in  diamonds 
and  sitting  with  that  villain  alone."  He  then  went  on  to 
describe  hurriedlj-  tlie  personal  conflict  with  Lord  Steyne.  To 
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an  affair  of  that  nature,  of  course,  he  said,  th^re  was  bnt  one 
issue ;  and  after  his  conference  with  his  brother,  he  was  going 
away  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
which  must  ensue.  "And  as  it  ma^*  end  fatally  with  me," 
Rawdon  said  with  a  broken  voice,  '*and  as  the  boy  has  no 
mother,  I  must  leave  him  to  you  and  Jane,  Pitt — only  it  will 
be  a  comfort  to  me  if  3'ou  will  promise  me  to  be  his  friend.** 

The  elder  brother  was  much  affected,  and  shook  Rawdon's 
hand  with  a  cordiality  seldom  exhibited  by  him.  Rawdon 
passed  his  hand  over  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  "  Thank  you, 
brother,"  said  he.    **  I  know  I  can  trust  your  word.** 

I  will,  upon  my  honor,'*  the  Baronet  said.  And  thus,  and 
almost  mutely,  this  bai^ain  was  struck  between  them. 

Then  Rawdon  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  little  pocket-book 
which  he  had  discovered  in  Beck^-'s  desk :  and  ft*om  which  he 
drew  a  bundle  of  the  notes  which  it  contained.  Here*s  six 
hundred,'*  he  said —  "  you  didn*t  know  I  was  so  rich.  I  want 
you  to  give  the  money  to  Briggs,  who  lent  it  to  us  —  and  who 
was  kind  to  the  boy  —  and  Tve  alwaj's  felt  ashamed  of  having 
taken  the  poor  old  woman's  money.  And  here*s  some  more  — 
Tve  only  kept  back  a  few  pounds  —  which  Becky  may  as  well 
have,  to  get  on  with."  As  he  spoke  he  took  hold  of  the  other 
notes  to  give  to  his  brother :  but  his  hands  shook,  and  he  was 
so  agitated  that  the  pocket-book  fell  fVom  him,  and  out  of  it 
the  thousand  pound  note  which  had  been  the  last  of  the  un- 
lucky Becky's  winnings. 

Pitt  stooped  and  picked  them  up,  amazed  at  so  much  wealth. 
**  Not  that,"  Rawdon  said  —  *' I  hope  to  put  a  bullet  into 
the  man  whom  that  belongs  to."  He  had  thought  to  himself,  it 
would  be  a  fine  revenge  to  wrap  a  ball  in  the  note,  and  kill 
StejTie  with  it. 

After  this  colloquy  the  brothers  once  more  shook  hands  and 
parted.  Lady  Jane  had  heard  of  the  Colonel's  arrival  and  was 
waiting  for  her  husband  in  the  adjoining  dining-room,  with 
ffemale  instinct,  auguring  evil.  The  door  of  the  dining-room 
happened  to  be  left  open,  and  the  lady  of  coui*se  was  issuing 
from  it  as  the  two  brothers  passed  out  of  the  study.  She  held 
out  her  hand  to  Rawdon,  and  said  she  was  glad  he  was  come 
to  breakfast ;  though  she  could  perceive,  by  his  haggard  un- 
shorn face,  and  the  dark  looks  of  her  husband,  that  there  was 
very  little  question  of  breakfast  between  them.  Rawdon  mut- 
tered some  excuses  about  an  engagement,  squeezing  hard  the 
timid  little  hand  which  his  sister-in-law  reached  out  to  him. 
Her  imploring  eyes  could  read  nothing  but  calamity  in  his  face ; 
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but  he  went  away  without  another  word.  Nor  did  Sir  Pkt 
vouchsafe  her  any  explanation.  The  childi^n  came  up  to 
salute  him,  and  he  kissed  them  in  his  usual  frigid  manner. 
The  mother  took  both  of  them  close  to  herself,  and  held  a  hand 
of  each  of  them  as  they  knelt  down  to  prayers,  which  Sir  Pitt 
read  to  them,  and  to  the  servants  in  their  Sunday  suits  or 
liveries,  ranged  upon  chairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  hissing  tea- 
urn.  Breakfast  was  so  late  that  da}',  in  consequence  of  the 
delays  which  had  occurred,  that  the  church-bells  b^an  to  ring 
whilst  they  were  sitting  over  their  meal :  and  Lady  Jane  was 
too  ill,  she  said,  to  go  to  church,  though  her  thoughts  had  been 
entirely  astray  during  the  period  of  family  devotion. 

Rawdon  Crawley  meanwhile  hurried  on  from  Great  Gaunt 
Street,  and  knocking  at  the  great  bronze  Medusa's  heacl  which 
stands  on  the  portal  of  Gaunt  House,  brought  out  the  puiple 
Silenus  in  a  red  and  silver  waistcoat,  who  acts  as  porter  of  that 
palace.  The  man  was  scared  also  hy  the  Coloners  dishevelled 
appearance,  and  barred  the  way  as  if  afraid  that  the  other  was 
going  to  force  it.  But  Colonel  Crawley  onl^'  took  out  a  cani 
and  enjoined  him  particularly  to  send  it  in  to  Lord  Steyne,  and 
to  mark  the  address  written  on  it,  and  say  that  Colonel  Craw- 
ley would  be  all  day  after  one  o'clock  at  the  Regent  Club  in  St. 
James's  Street — not  at  home.  The  fat  red-faced  man  looked 
after  him  with  astonishment  as  he  stix>de  away ;  so  did  the  peo- 
ple in  their  Sunday  clothes  who  were  out  so  early  ;  the  charity 
boys  with  shining  faces,  the  green-grocer  lolling  at  his  door, 
and  the  publican  shutting  his  shutters  in  the  sunshine,  against 
ser\'ic«  commenced.  The  i>eople  joked  at  the  cab-stand  about 
bis  appearance,  as  he  took  a  carriage  there,  and  told  the  driver 
to  drive  him  to  Knightsbridge  Barracks. 

All  the  bells  were  jangling  and  tolling  as  he  readied  that 
place.  He  might  have  seen  his  old  acquaintance  Amelia  on 
her  way  from  Brompton  to  Russell  Square  had  he  been  looking 
out.  Troops  of  schools  were  on  their  march  to  church,  the 
shiny  pavement  and  outsides  of  coaches  in  the  suburbs  were 
thronged  with  people  out  upon  their  Sunday  pleasure ;  but  the 
Colonel  was  much  too  busy  to  take  any  heed  of  these  phenom- 
ena, and,  arriving  at  Knightsbridge,  speedil}'  made  his  way  up 
to  the  room  of  his  old  friend  and  comrade  Captain  Macmurdo, 
who  Crawley  found,  to  his  satisfaction,  was  in  bai'racks. 

Captain  Macmuixlo,  a  veteran  officer  and  Waterloo  man, 
greatly  liked  by  his  regiment,  in  which  want  of  money  alone 
prevented  him  from  attaining  the  highest  ranks,  was  enjoying 
the  forenoon  calmly  in  bed.    He  had  been  at  a  fast  supper- 
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part^',  given  the  night  before  by  Captain  the  Honorable  George 
Cinqbars,  at  his  house  in  Brompton  Square,  to  several  young 
men  of  the  regiment,  and  a  number  of  ladies  of  the  corps  de 
ballet,  and  old  Mac,  who  was  at  home  with  people  of  all  ages 
and  ranks,  and  consorted  with  generals,  dog-fanciers,  opera- 
dancers,  bruisers,  and  every  kind  of  person,  in  a  word,  was 
resting  himself  after  the  night's  labors,  and,  not  being  on  duty, 
was  in  bed. 

His  room  was  hung  round  with  boxing,  sporting,  and  danc- 
ing pictures,  presented  to  him  by  comrades  as  they  retired  from 
the  regiment,  and  married  and  settled  into  quiet  life.  And  as 
lie  was  now  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  twenty-four  of  which  he 
had  passed  in  the  corps,  he  had  a  singular  museum.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  shots  in  England,  and,  for  a  heavy  man,  one  of 
the  best  riders  ;  indeed,  he  and  Crawley  had  been  rivals  when 
the  latter  was  in  the  army.  To  be  brief,  Mr.  Macmurdo  was 
lying  in  bed,  reading  in  BeW$  Life  an  account  of  that  very  fight 
between  the  Tutbury  Pet  and  the  Barking  Butcher,  which  has 
been  before  mentioned  —  a  venerable  bristly  warrior,  with  a 
little  dose-shaved  grey  head,  with  a  silk  night-cap,  a  red  face 
and  nose,  and  a  great  dyed  moustache. 

When  Rawdon  told  the  Captain  he  wanted  a  friend,  the  lat- 
ter knew  perfectlj'  well  on  what  dut}*  of  friendship  he  was  called 
to  act,  and  indeed  had  conducted  scores  of  affairs  for  his  ac- 
quaintances with  the  greatest  prudence  and  skill.  His  Ro\'al 
Highness  the  late  lamented  Commander-in-Chief  had  had  the 
greatest  regard  for  Macmurdo  on  this  account ;  and  he  was  the 
common  refuge  of  gentlemen  in  trouble. 

What's  the  row  about,  Crawley,  my  boy?"  said  the  old 
warrior.  No  more  gambling  business,  hay,  like  that  when 
we  shot  Captain  Marker?" 

It's  about  —  about  my  wife,"  Crawley  answered,  casting 
down  his  eyes  and  turning  ver}'  i^ed. 

The  other  gave  a  whistle.  I  alwa3'8  said  she'd  throw  you 
over,"  he  began :  —  indeed  there  were  bets  in  the  regiment  and 
at  the  clubs  regarding  the  probable  fate  of  Colonel  Crawlej',  so 
Kghtly  was  his  wife's  character  esteemed  by  his  comrades  and 
the  world ;  but  seeing  the  savage  look  with  which  Rawdon  an- 
swered the  expression  of  this  opinion,  Macmurdo  did  not  think 
fit  to  enlarge  upon  it  Airther. 

"  Is  there  no  way  out  of  it,  old  bo}'  ?  "  the  Captain  continued 
in  a  grave  tone.  '*Is  it  onl}'  suspicion,  3'ou  know,  or  —  or 
what  is  it?  Any  letters?  Can't  3'ou  keep  it  quiet?  Best  not 
make  any  noise  about  a  thing  of  that  sort  if  you  can  help  it." 
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Think  of  hiB  only  finding  her  out  now,"  the  Captain  thought 
to  himself,  and  remembered  a  hundred  particular  conversations 
at  the  mess-table,  in  which  Mrs.  Crawley's  reputation  had  been 
torn  to  shreds. 

"There's  no  wa}^  but  one  out  of  it,"  Rawdon  replied  — 
"  and  there's  only  a  way  out  of  it  for  one  of  us,  Mac  —  do  you 
understand  ?  I  was  put  out  of  the  way :  arrested :  I  found  'em 
alone  together.  I  told  him  he  was  a  liar  and  a  coward,  and 
knocked  him  down  and  thrashed  him." 

'*  Serve  him  right,"  Macmurdo  said.      Who  is  it?  " 

Rawdon  answered  it  was  Lord  Steyne. 

"  The  deuce !  a  Marquis !  they  said  he  —  that  is,  they  said 
you—" 

"  What  the  devil  do  3'ou  mean  ?  "  roared  out  Rawdon ;  "  do 
3'ou  mean  that  you  ever  heard  a  fellow  doubt  about  my  wife, 
and  didn't  tell  me,  Mac  ?  " 

The  world's  very  censorious,  old  boy,"  the  other  replied. 
''What  the  deuce  was  the  good  of  my  telling  you  what  any 
tomfools  talked  about?" 

"  It  was  damned  unfriendly,  Mac,"  said  Rawdon,  quite  over- 
come ;  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  gave  way  to 
an  emotion,  the  sight  of  which  caused  the  tough  old  campaigner 
opposite  him  to  wince  with  sympathy.  Hold  up,  old  boy," 
he  said ;  ''  great  man  or  not,  we'll  put  a  bullet  in  him,  damn 
him.    As  for  women,  they're  all  so." 

You  don't  know  how  fond  I  was  of  that  one,"  Rawdon 
said,  half  inarticulately.  ''  Damme,  I  followed  her  like  a  foot- 
man.  I  gave  up  everything  I  had  to  her.  I'm  a  beggar  because 
I  would  marr}'  her.  By  Jove^  Sir,  I've  pawned  my  own  watch 
in  order  to  get  her  anything  she  fancied  :  and  she  —  she's  been 
making  a  purse  for  herself  all  the  time,  and  grudged  me  a  hun- 
dred pound  to  get  me  out  of  quod."  He  then  fiercely  and  in- 
coherently, and  with  an  agitation  under  which  his  counsellor 
had  never  before  seen  him  labor,  told  Macmurdo  the  circum- 
stances of  the  story.  His  adviser  caught  at  some  stray  hints 
in  it. 

''She  may  be  innocent,  after  all,"  he  said.  "  She  says  so. 
Steyne  has  been  a  hundred  tunes  alone  with  her  in.  the  house 
before." 

*'  It  may  be  so,"  Rawdon  answered  sadly ;  "  but  this  don't 
look  very  innocent : "  and  he  showed  the  Captain  the  thousand 
pound  note  which  he  had  found  in  Becky  's  pocket-book.  "  This 
is  what  he  gave  her,  Mac:  and  she  kep  it  unknown  to  me: 
and  with  this  money  in  the  house,  she  refUsed  to  stand  by  me 
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when  I  was  locked  np."  The  Captain  could  not  but  own  that 
the  secreting  of  the  money  had  a  very  ugly  look. 

Whilst  they  were  engaged  in  their  conference,  Rawdon  de- 
spatched Captain  Macmurdo's  servant  to  Curzon  Street,  with 
an  order  to  the  domestic  there  to  give  up  a  bag  of  clothes  of 
which  the  Colonel  had  great  need.  And  during  the  man's  ab- 
sence, and  with  great  labor  and  a  Johnson's  Dictionary*,  which 
stood  them  in  much  stead,  Bawdon  and  his  second  composed  a 
letter,  which  the  latter  was  to  send  to  Lord  Steyne.  Captain 
Macmurdo  had  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  the  Marquis  of  Stey  ne, 
on  the  part  of  Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley,  and  begged  to  intimate 
that  he  was  empowered  by  the  Colonel  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  it  was  his  Lord- 
ship's intention  to  demand,  and  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
morning  had  rendered  inevitable.  Captain  Macmurdo  begged 
Lord  Steyne,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  to  appoint  a  friend, 
with  whom  he  (Captain  M'M.)  might  communicate,  and  desired 
that  the  meeting  might  take  place  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

In  a  postscnpt  the  Captain  stated  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  bank-note  for  a  large  amount,  which  Colonel  Crawley 
had  reason  to  suppose  was  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne.  And  he  was  anxious,  on  the  Colonel's  behalf,  to  give 
up  the  note  to  its  owner. 

By  the  time  this  note  was  composed,  the  Captain's  servant 
returned  from  his  mission  to  Colonel  Crawley's  house  in  Curzon 
Street,  but  without  the  carpet-bag  and  portmanteau,  for  which 
he  had  been  sent :  and  with  a  very  puzzled  and  odd  face. 

They  won't  give  'em  up,"  said  the  man ;  there's  a  r^ular 
shinty  in  the  house ;  and  everything  at  sixes  and  sevens.  The 
landlord's  come  in  and  took  possession.  The  servants  was  a 
drinkin'  up  in  the  drawing-room.  They  said  —  they  said  you 
had  gone  oflf  with  the  plate.  Colonel"  —  the  man  added  after  a 
pause :  —  One  of  the  servants  is  off  already.  And  Simpson, 
the  man  as  was  very  noisy  and  drunk  indeed,  says  nothing  shall 
go  out  of  the  house  until  his  wages  is  paid  up." 

The  account  of  this  little  revolution  in  May  Fair  astonished 
and  gave  a  little  gayet)'  to  an  otherwise  very  triste  conversation. 
The  two  officers  laughed  at  Rawdon's  discomfiture. 

I'm  glad  the  little  'un  isn't  at  home,"  Rawdon  said,  biting 
bis  nails.      You  rememl)er  him,  Mac,  don't  y  ou.  in  the  Riding 
School  ?    How  he  sat  the  kicker  to  be  sure  !  didn't  he  ?  " 
That  he  did,  old  boy  ,"  said  the  good-natured  Captain. 

Little  Rawdon  was  then  sitting,  one  of  fifty  gown  boy  s,  in 
the  Chapel  of  Whitefriars  School :  thinking,  not  about  the  ser- 
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mon,  but  about  going  home  next  Saturdaj^  when  his  fath^^r 
would  certainly  tip  him,  and  perhaps  would  take  him  to  the 
play. 

He's  a  regular  trump,  that  boy,"  the  father  went  on,  still 
musing  about  his  son.      I  say,  Mac,  if  anything  goes  wrong 

—  if  I  drop  —  I  should  like  you  to — to  go  and  see  him,  you 
know :  and  say  that  I  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  that.  And 

—  dash  it — old  chap,  give  him  these  gold  sleeve-buttons:  it's 
all  I've  got."  He  covered  his  face  with  his  black  hands  :  over 
which  the  teara  rolled  and  made  Airrows  of  white.  Mr.  Mac- 
murdo  had  also  occasion  to  take  off  his  silk  night-cap  and  rub  it 
across  his  eyes. 

Go  down  and  order  some  breakfast,"  he  said  to  his  man 
in  a  loud  cheerful  voice,  —  What'll  you  have,  Crawle3'  ?  Some 
devilled  kidneys  and  a  herring  —  let's  say  —  And,  Cla}',  lay  out 
some  dressing  things  for  the  Colonel ;  we  were  always  pretty 
much  of  a  size,  Rawdon,  my  boy,  and  neither  of  us  ride  so 
light  as  we  did  when  we  first  entered  the  corps."  With  which, 
and  leaving  the  Colonel  to  dress  himself,  Macmurdo  turned 
round  towards  the  wall,  and  resumed  the  perusal  of  £eirs  Lifty 
until  such  time  as  his  friend's  toilette  was  complete,  and  he  was 
at  liberty  to  commence  his  own. 

This,  as  he  was  about  to  meet  a  lord.  Captain  Macmurdo 
performed  with  particular  care.  He  waxed  his  mustachios  into 
a  state  of  brilliant  polish,  and  put  on  a  tight  cravat  and  a  trim 
butf  waistcoat :  so  that  all  the  young  officers  in  tile  mess-room, 
whither  Crawley  had  preceded  his  fViend,  complimented  Mac  on 
his  appearance  at  breakfast,  and  asked  if  he  was  going  to  be 
married  that  Sunday. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IK  WHICH  THB  SAME  SUBJECT  IS  PURSUED. 

Beckt  did  not  rally  from  the  state  of  stupor  and  confhsion 
in  which  the  events  of  the  previous  night  had  plunged  her  in- 
trepid spirit,  until  the  bells  of  the  Curzon  Street  Chapels  were 
ringing  for  afternoon  service,  and  rising  from  her  bed  she  began 
to  ply  her  own  bell,  in  order  to  summon  the  French  maid  who 
had  left  her  some  hours  before. 

Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  rang  many  times  in  vain  ;  and  though, 
on  the  last  occasion,  she  rang  with  such  vehemence  as  to  pull 
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down  the  bell-rope,  Mademoiselle  Fifine  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance, —  no,  not  though  her  mistress,  in  a  great  pet,  and 
with  the  bell-rope  in  her  hand,  came  out  to  the  landing-place 
with  her  hair  over  her  shoulders,  and  screamed  out  repeatedly 
for  her  attendant 

The  truth  is,  she  had  quitted  the  premises  for  many  hours, 
and  upon  that  permission  which  is  called  French  leave  among 
us.  Afler  picking  up  the  trinkets  in  the  drawing-room,  Made- 
moiselle had  ascended  to  her  own  apartments,  packed  and 
corded  her  own  boxes  there,  tripped  out  and  called  a  cab  for 
herself,  brought  down  her  trunks  with  her  own  hand,  and  with- 
out ever  so  much  as  asking  the  aid  of  an3'  of  the  other  servants, 
who  would  probably  have  refused  it,  as  they  hated  her  cordialty, 
and  without  wishing  any  one  of  them  good-by,  had  made  her  exit 
from  Curzon  Street. 

The  game,  in  her  opinion,  was  over  in  that  little  domestic 
establishment  FlGne  went  off  in  a  cab,  as  we  have  known 
more  exalted  persons  of  her  nation  to  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances :  but,  more  provident  or  lucky  than  these,  she  secured 
not  only  her  own  propert}',  but  some  of  her  mistress's  (if  indeed 
that  lady  could  be  said  to  have  any  property  at  all)  —  and  not 
only  carried  off  the  trinkets  before  alluded  to,  and  some  favor- 
ite dresses  on  which  she  had  long  kept  her  eye,  but  four  richly 
gilt  Louis  Quatorze  candlesticks,  six  gilt  Albums,  Keepsakes, 
and  Books  of  Beauty,  a  gold  enamelled  snuff-box  which  had 
once  belongeil  to  Madame  du  Barri,  and  the  sweetest  little  ink- 
stand and  mother-of-pearl  blotting-book,  which  Becky  used 
when  she  composed  her  charming  little  pink  notes,  had  vanished 
from  the  premises  in  Curzon  Street  together  with  Mademoiselle 
Fifine,  and  all  the  silver  laid  on  the  table  for  the  little  festin 
which  Rawdon  interrupted.  The  plated  ware  Mademoiselle 
left  behind  her  was  too  cumbrous  probably,  for  which  reason, 
no  doubt,  she  also  left  the  fire  irons,  the  chimney-glasses,  and 
the  rosewood  cottage  piano. 

A  lady  very  like  her  subsequently  kept  a  milliner's  shop  in 
the  Rue  du  Helder  at  Paris,  where  she  lived  with  great  credit  and 
enjo^-ed  the  patronage  of  my  Lord  Steyne.  This  person  always 
spoke  of  England  as  of  the  most  treacherous  oountr}'  in  the 
world,  and  stated  to  her  young  pupils  that  she  had  been  af- 
freuiement  vole  by  natives  of  that  island.  It  was  no  doubt  com- 
passion for  her  misfortunes  which  induced  the  Marquis  of  Stej  ne 
to  be  so  very  kind  to  Madame  de  Saint  Amaranthe.  May  she 
flourish  as  she  deserves,  —  she  appears  no  more  in  our  quarter 
of  Vanity  Fair. 
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Hearing  a  buzz  and  a  stir  below,  and  indignant  at  the  im- 
pudence of  those  sen'ants  who  would  not  answer  her  summons, 
Mrs.  Crawley  flung  her  morning  robe  round  her,  and  descended 
majestically  to  the  drawing-room,  whence  the  noise  proceeded. 

The  cook  was  there  with  blackened  face,  seated  on  the  beau- 
tiAil  cliintz  sofa  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Haggles,  to  whom  she  was 
administering  Maraschino.  The  page  with  the  sugar-loaf  but- 
tons, who  carried  about  Becky's  pink  notes,  and  jumped  about 
her  little  carriage  with  such  alacrity,  was  now  engaged  putting 
his  fingers  into  a  cream  dish ;  the  footman  was  talking  to  Hag- 
gles, who  had  a  fac^e  full  of  i>erplexity  and  woe  —  and  yet, 
though  the  door  was  open,  and  Becky  had  been  screaming  a 
half-dozen  of  times  a  few  feet  off,  not  one  of  her  attendants  bad 
ol>eyed  her  call.  Have  a  little  drop,  do*ee  now,  Mrs.  Hag- 
gles,** the  cook  was  saying  as  Becky  entered,  the  white  cash- 
mere dressing-gown  flouncing  around  her. 

Simpson!  Trotter!"  the  mistress  of  the  house  cried  in 
great  wrath.  "  How  dare  you  stay  here  when  3'ou  heard  me 
call?  How  dare  you  sit  down  in  my  presence?  Where's  my 
maid?  "  The  page  withdrew  his  fingers  fVom  his  mouth  with  a 
momentary'  terror :  but  the  cook  took  off  a  glass  of  Maraschino, 
of  which  Mrs.  Haggles  had  had  enough,  staring  at  Becky  over 
the  little  gilt  glass  as  she  drained  its  contents.  The  liquor 
appeannl  to  give  the  odious  rebel  courage. 

Tour  sof\',  indeed !  *'  Mrs.  Cook  said.  '*  Fm  a  settin'  on 
Mrs.  Haggles*s  sofy.  Don't  you  stir,  Mrs.  Haggles,  Mum. 
I'm  a  settin*  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haggles's  sofJ%  which  ihey  bought 
with  honest  mone}',  and  very  dear  it  cost  *em,  too.  And  Fm 
thinkin*  if  1  set  here  until  I'm  paid  my  wages,  I  shall  set  a 
precious  long  time,  Mrs.  Haggles;  and  set  I  will,  too  —  ha! 
ha  !  "  and  with  this  she  filled  herself  another  glass  of  the  liquor, 
and  drank  it  with  a  more  hideously  satirical  air. 

'^Trotter!  Simpson!  turn  that  drunken  wretch  out,** 
screamed  Mrs.  Crawley. 

"  I  shawn't,"  said  Trotter  the  footman ;  **  turn  out  yourself. 
Pay  our  selleries,  and  turn  me  out  too.    We*n  go  fast  enough,** 

"Are  you  all  here  to  insult  me?"  cried  Becky  in  aftiry; 
when  Colonel  Crawley  comes  home  I'll  —  " 

At  this  the  seiTants  burst  into  a  horse  haw-haw,  in  which, 
however,  Haggles,  who  still  kept  a  most  melancholy  counte- 
nance, did  not  join.  "  He  ain't  a  coming  back,"  Mr.  Trotter 
resumed.  '*  He  sent  for  his  things,  and  I  wouldn'  let  'em  go, 
although  Mr.  Haggles  would :  and  I  don't  b'lieve  he's  no  more 
a  Colonel  than  I  am.    He's  hoff:  and  I  suppose  you*re  a  goin* 
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after  bim.  You*re  no  better  than  swindlers,  both  on  you. 
Don*t  be  a  bullyin'  me.  I  won't  stand  it.  Fay  us  our  selieries, 
I  say.  Pay  us  our  selleries.''  It  was  evident,  from  Mr.  Trot- 
ter's flushed  oountenanoe  and  defective  intonation,  that  he,  too, 
had  had  i-ecourse  to  vinous  stimulus. 

Mr.  Raggles,"  said  Becky,  in  a  passion  of  vexation,  you 
will  not  surely  let  me  be  insulted  by  that  drunken  man?" 

Hold  your  noise,  Trotter;  do  now,"  said  Simpson  the  page. 
He  was  affected  by  his  mistress's  deplorable  situation,  and 
succeeded  in  preventing  an  outrageous  denial  of  the  epithet 

drunken  '*  on  the  footman's  part. 
*'  O  Mam,"  said  Haggles,  I  never  thought  to  live  to  see 
this  year  day.  I've  known  tlie  Cmwley  family  ever  since  I  was 
born.  I  lived  butler  with  Miss  Crawley  for  thirty  years ;  and 
I  little  thought  one  of  that  family  was  a  goin'  to  ruing  me  — 
j  es,  ruing  me  "  —  said  the  poor  fellow  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Har  you  a  goin'  to  pay  me?  You've  lived  in  this  'ouse  four 
3'ear.  You've  'ad  my  sub8tanc*e ;  my  plate  and  linning.  You 
ho  me  a  milk  and  butter  hill  of  two  *undi*ed  pound,  you  must 
'ave  noo  laid  heggs  for  your  homlets,  and  cream  for  your  spauil 
dog." 

'*  She  didn't  care  what  her  own  flesh  and  blood  had,"  inter- 
posed the  cook.  ^^Many's  the  time,  he'd  have  starved  but 
for  me." 

He's  a  charaty  boy  now.  Cooky,"  said  Mr.  Tix>tter,  with  a 
drunken  *'ha!  ha!" — and  honest  Haggles  continued,  in 
a  lamentable  tone,  an  enumeration  of  his  grie(d.  All  he  said 
was  true.  Beck}'  and  her  husband  had  ruined  him.  He  had 
bills  coming  due  next  week  and  no  means  to  meet  tliem.  He 
would  be  sokl  up  and  turned  out  of  his  shop  and  his  house, 
because  he  had  trusted  to  the  Crawle}'  family.  His  teal's  and 
himentations  made  Becky  more  peevish  than  ever. 

You  all  seem  to  be  against  me,"  she  said,  bitterly.  ''What 
do  you  want?  I  can't  pay  you  on  Sunday.  Come  Imck  to- 
morrow and  I'll  pay  you  everything.  I  thought  Colonel  Crawley 
had  settled  with  you.  He  will  to-morrow.  I  declare  to  3'ou 
u|)on  my  honor  that  he  left  home  this  morning  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred iK)unds  in  his  pocket-book.  He  has  left  me  nothing. 
Apply  to  him.  Give  me  a  bonnet  and  shawl  and  let  me  go  out 
and  find  him.  There  was  a  difference  between  us  this  morning. 
You  all  seem  to  know  it.  I  promise  you  upon  my  woixi  that 
you  shall  all  be  paid.  He  has  got  a  good  appointment.  Let 
me  go  out  and  find  him." 

This  audacious  statement  caused  Haggles  and  the  other  per- 
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sonages  present  to  look  at  one  another  with  a  wild  surprise, 
and  with  it  Rel)eeca  letl  tiiem.  She  went  up  staii-s  and  di-essed 
hei*self  this  time  without  the  aid  of  her  Fren<ih  maid.  She  went 
into  Kawdon's  room,  and  tliere  saw  that  a  trunk  and  bag 
were  packed  ready  for  removal,  with  a  pencil  direction  that 
they  should  be  given  when  called  for ;  then  she  went  into  the 
Frenchwoman's  garret;  ever^'thing  was  clean,  and  all  the 
di-awers  emptied  thei-e*  She  bethought  herself  of  the  trinkets 
which  had  been  left  on  the  ground,  and  felt  certain  that  the 
woman  had  lied.  Good  Heavens  !  was  ever  such  ill  luck  as 
mine?  *'  she  said  ;  to  be  so  near,  and  to  lose  ail.  Is  it  all  too 
late?    No ;  thei'e  was  one  chance  more." 

She  dressed  herself,  and  went  away  unmolested  this  time, 
but  alone.  It  was  four  o'clock.  She  went  swifll}'  down  the 
streets  (she  had  no  money  to  pay  for  a  carnage),  and  never 
stop|>e<i  until  she  came  to  Sir  Pitt  Crawle3'*8  door,  in  Great 
Gaunt  Street.  Where  was  Lady  Jane  Crawley?  She  was  at 
church.  Becky  was  not  sorry.  Sir  Pitt  was  in  his  study,  and 
had  given  oixiers  not  to  l)e  disturbed  —  she  must  see  him — she 
8lip[>ed  b}'^  the  sentinel  in  livery  at  once,  and  was  in  Sir  Pitt's 
room  before  the  astonished  Baronet  had  even  laid  down  the 
pai>er. 

He  turned  red  and  stalled  back  fVom  her  with  a  look  of 
great  alarm  and  horror. 

Do  not  look  so,"  she  said.  "  I  am  not  guilty,  Rtt,  dear 
Pitt ;  30U  were  m}*  fnend  once.  Before  God,  I  am  not  guilty. 
I  seem  so.  Everything  is  against  me.  And  oh,  at  such  a 
moment !  just  when  all  niy  hopes  were  about  to  be  realized : 
just  when  happiness  was  in  store  for  us." 

I«  this  true,  what  I  see  in  the  i)aper  then?"  Sir  Pitt  said 
—  a  paragraph  in  which  had  greatly  suqDrised  him. 

"It  is  tnie.  Loi-d  Steyne  told  me  on  Friday  night,  the 
night  of  that  fatal  ball.  He  has  been  promised  an  appointment 
any  time  these  six  months.  Mr.  Martyr,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, told  him  yesterday  that  it  was  made  out.  That  unlucky 
arrest  ensued  ;  that  horrible  meeting.  1  was  only  guilty  of  too 
much  devotedness  to  Rawdon's  service.  I  have  received  Lord 
Steyne  alone  a  hundred  times  before.  I  confess  I  had  money 
of  which  Rawdon  knew  nothing.  Don't  you  know  how  careless 
he  is  of  it,  and  could  I  dare  to  confide  it  to  him?"  And  so  she 
went  on  with  a  perfectly  connected  story,  which  she  poured  into 
the  ears  of  her  i>erplexed  kinsman. 

It  was  to  the  following  effect.  Becky  owned,  and  with 
I3erfect  frankness,  but  deep  contrition,  that  having  remarked 
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Lord  Steyne*8  partiality  for  her  (at  the  mention  of  which  Pitt 
blushed),  and  being  secure  of  her  own  virtue,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  great  peer's  attachment  to  the  advantage  of 
hei-seif  and  her  family.  1  looked  for  a  peerage  for  you,  Pitt," 
she  said  (the  brother-in-law  again  turned  red).  *'We  have 
talked  about  it.  Your  genius  and  Lord  Ster  ne's  interest  made 
it  more  than  probable,  had  not  this  dreadful  calamity  come  to 
put  an  end  to  all  our  hopes.  But,  first,  I  own  that  it  was  my 
object  to  I'escue  my  dear  husband,  —  him  whom  I  love  in  spite 
of  all  his  ill  usage  and  suspicions  of  me,  —  to  remove  him  from 
the  poverty  and  ruin  which  was  impending  over  us.  I  saw 
Lord  Steyne*s  partiality  for  me,"  she  said,  casting  down  her 
eyes.  "  1  own  that  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  make  my- 
self pleasing  to  him,  and  as  far  as  an  honest  woman  may,  to 
secure  his  —  his  esteem.  It  was  only  on  Friday  morning  that 
the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  Govenior  of  Coventry 
Island,  and  my  Lord  instantly  secured  the  appointment  for  my 
dear  husband.  It  was  intended  as  a  suqjrise  for  him,  —  he 
was  to  see  it  in  the  papers  to-day.  Even  after  that  horiid 
arrest  took  place  ( the  expenses  of  which  Loiti  Steyne  gener- 
ously said  he  would  settle,  so  that  I  was  in  a  manner  prevented 
from  coming  to  my  husband's  assistance),  my  Loixl  was  laugh- 
ing with  me,  and  saying  that  my  dearest  Rawdon  would  be  con- 
soled when  he  read  of  his  appointment  in  the  pa|>er,  in  that 
shocking  spun  —  bailitTs  house.  And  then  —  then  he  came 
home.  His  suspicions  were  excited  —  the  dreadful  scene  took 
place  between  my  Lord  and  my  cruel,  cniel  Rawdon  — and,  O 
m}'  God,  what  will  happen  next?  Pitt,  dear  Pitt !  pity  me,  and 
reconcile  us !  "  And  as  she  spoke  she  flung  herself  ^own  on  her 
knees,  and  bursting  into  tears,  seized  hold  of  Pitt's  hand,  which 
she  kissed  passionately. 

It  was  in  this  very  attitude  that  Lady  Jane,  who,  retuniing 
from  church,  ran  to  her  husband's  room  directly  she  heard  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley  was  closeted  there,  found  the  Baronet  and 
his  sister-in-law. 

I  am  surprised  that  woman  has  the  audacity  to  enter  this 
house,"  Lady  Jane  said,  trembling  in  everj'  limb,  and  turning 
quite  pale.  (Her  Ladyship  had  sent  out  her  maid  dii*ectly 
after  breakfast,  who  had  communicated  with  Raggles  and 
Rawdon  Crawle3''s  household,  who  had  told  her  alK  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  knew,  of  that  story,  and  many  others 
besides.)  How  dare  Mrs.  Crawley  to  enter  the  house  of — 
of  an  honest  family  ?  " 

Sir  Pitt  started  back,  amazed  at  his  wife's  display  of  vigor. 
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Becky  still  kept  her  kneeling  posture,  and  dung  to  Sir  Pittas 
hand. 

Tell  her  that  she  does  not  know  all.  Tell  her  that  I  am 
innocent,  dear  Pitt,"  she  whimpered  out. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  love,  1  think  you  do  Mrs.  Crawley 
injustice,''  Sir  Pitt  said ;  at  which  speech  Rebecca  was  vastly 
relieved.      Indeed  I  believe  her  to  be  —  " 

To  be  what?"  cried  out  Lady  Jane,  her  clear  voice  thrill- 
ing, and  her  heart  beating  violently  as  she  spoke.  To  be  a 
wicked  woman  —  a  heartless  mother,  a  false  wife  ?  She  never 
loved  her  dear  little  boy,  who  used  to  fly  here  and  tell  me  of 
her  cruelty  to  him.  She  never  came  into  a  family  but  she 
strove  to  bring  misery  with  her,  and  to  weaken  the  most  sa- 
cred affections  with  her  wicked  flattery  and  falsehoods.  She 
has  deceived  her  husband,  as  she  has  deceived  everybod}'; 
her  soul  is  black  with  vanity,  worldliness,  and  all  sorts  of 
crime.  I  tremble  when  I  touch  her.  I  keep  my  children  out 
of  her  sight.  I-—" 

"  Lady  Jane  1 "  cried  Sir  Pitt,  starting  up,  this  is  really 
language  —  " 

''1  have  been  a  true  and  faithful  wife  to  you.  Sir  Pitt," 
Lady  Jane  continued,  intrepidly ;  I  have  kept  my  marriage 
vow  as  I  made  it  to  God,  and  have  been  obedient  and  gentle 
as  a  wife  should.  But  righteous  obedience  has  its  limits,  and 
I  declare  that  I  will  not  bear  that  —  that  woman  again  under 
my  i-oof :  if  she  enters  it,  I  and  my  children  will  leave  it.  She 
is  not  worthy  to  sit  down  with  Christian  people.  You  — 3'ou 
must  choose,  sir,  between  her  and  me;"  and  with  this  my 
Lady  swept  out  of  the  room,  fluttering  with  her  own  audacit>% 
aud  leaving  Rebecca  and  Sir  Pitt  not  a  little  astonished  at  it. 

As  for  Becky,  she  was  not  hurt;  nay,  she  was  pleased. 
"  It  was  the  diamond-clasp  you  gave  me,"  she  said  to  Sir  Pitt, 
reaching  him  out  her  hand  ;  and  before  she  lefl  him  (for  which 
event  you  may  be  sure  m^'  Lady  Jane  was  looking  out  from  her 
dressing-room  window  in  the  upper  story)  the  Baronet  had 
promised  to  go  and  seek  out  his  brother,  and  endeavor  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

Rawdon  found  some  of  the  3*oung  fellows  of  the  regiment 
seated  in  the  mess-room  at  breakfast,  and  was  induced  without 
much  difficulty  to  partake  of  that  meal,  and  of  the  devilled  legs 
of  fowls  and  soda-water  with  which  these  young  gentlemen  for- 
tified themselves.  Then  they  had  a  conversation  befitting  the 
day  and  their  time  of  life:  about  the  next  pigeon-match  at 
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Battersea,  with  relative  bets  upon  Ross  and  Osbaldiston : 
about  Mademoiselle  Ariane  of  the  French  Opera,  and  who  had 
led  her,  and  how  she  was  consoled  by  Panther  Carr;  and 
about  the  fight  between  the  Butcher  and  the  Pet,  and  the 
probabilities  that  it  was  a  cross.  Young  Tand^noaan,  a  hero 
of  seventeen,  laboriously  endeavoring  to  get  up  a  pair  of  mus- 
tachios,  had  seen  the  fight,  and  spoke  in  the  most  scientific 
manner  about  the  battle,  and  the  condition  of  the  men.  It 
was  he  who  had  driven  the  Butcher  on  to  the  ground  in  his 
drag,  and  passed  the  whole  of  the  pi^evious  night  with  him. 
Had  there  not  been  foul  play  he  must  have  won  it.  All  the 
old  files  of  the  Ring  were  in  it :  and  Tandyman  wouldn't  pay ; 
no,  dammy,  he  wouldn't  pay.  —  It  was  but  a  year  since  the 
3'oung  Cornet,  now  so  knowing  a  hand  in  Cribb's  parlor,  had 
a  still  lingering  liking  for  toffy,  and  used  to  be  birched  at 
Eton. 

So  they  went  on  talking  about  dancers,  fights,  drinking, 
demireps,  until  Macmurdo  came  down  and  joined  the  bo3's  and 
the  conversation.  He  did  not  appear  to  think  that  any  espe- 
cial reverence  was  due  to  their  boyhood ;  the  old  fellow  cut  in 
with  stories,  to  the  full  as  choice  as  any  the  3'oungest  rake 
present  had  to  tell;  —  nor  did  his  own  grey  hairs,  nor  their 
smooth  faces  detain  him.  Old  Mac  was  famous  for  his  good 
stories.  He  was  not  exactly  a  lady's  man ;  that  is,  men  asked 
him  to  dine  rather  at  the  houses  of  their  mistresses  than  of  their 
mothers.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  life  lower^  perhaps,  than 
his ;  but  he  was  quite  contented  with  it,  such  as  it  was,  and  led 
it  in  perfect  good-nature,  simplicity,  and  modest}*  of  demeanor. 

By  the  time  Mac  had  finished  a  copious  bi^eakfast,  most  of 
the  others  had  concluded  their  meal.  Young  Lord  Varinas  was 
smoking  an  immense  Meerschaum  pipe,  while  Captain  Hugues 
was  employed  with  a  cigar :  that  violent  little  devil  Tandyman, 
with  his  little  bull-terrier  between  his  legs,  was  tossing  for 
shillings  with  all  his  might  (that  fellow  was  always  at  some 
game  or  other)  against  Captain  Deuceace  ;  and  Mac  and  Raw- 
don  walked  off  to  the  Club,  neither,  of  course,  having  given 
an}'  hint  of  the  business  which  was  occupying  their  minds. 

Both,  on  the  other  hand,  had  joined  pretty  gayly  in  the 
conversation;  for  why  should  they  interrupt  it?  Feasting, 
drinking,  ribaldry,  laughter,  go  on  alongside  of  all  sorts  of 
other  occupations  in  Vanity  Fair,  —  the  crowds  were  pouring 
out  of  church  as  Rawdon  and  his  friend  passed  down  St. 
James's  Street  and  entered  into  their  Club. 

The  old  bucks  and  habitu^,  who  ordinarilj'  stand  gaping 
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and  grinning  out  of  the  great  front  window  of  the  Club,  had 
not  arrived  at  their  posts  as  ^et,  —  the  newspaper-room  was 
almost  empty.  One  man  was  present  whom  Rawdon  did  not 
know ;  aootlier  to  whom  he  owed  a  little  score  for  whist,  and 
whom,  in  consequence,  he  did  not  care  to  meet ;  a  third  was 
reading  the  RoyaJist  (a  periodical  famous  for  its  scandal  and  its 
attachment  to  Church  and  King)  Sunday  paper  at  the  table, 
and,  looking  up  at  Crawley  with  some  interest,  said,  "  Craw- 
ley, 1  congratulate  you." 

What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  Colonel. 

It's  in  the  Observer  and  the  Royalist  too/*  said  Mr.  Smith. 

''What?"  Rawdon  cried,  turning  very  red.  He  thought 
that  the  affair  with  Lord  Ste3'ne  was  already  in  the  public 
prints.  Smith  looked  up  wondering  and  smiling  at  the  agita- 
tion which  the  Colonel  exhibited  as  he  took  up  the  paper,  and 
ti-embling,  began  to  read. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown  (the  gentleman  with  whom  Raw- 
don had  the  outstanding  whist  account)  had  been  talking  about 
the  Colonel  just  before  he  came  in. 

"It  is  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time,"  said  Smith.  "I 
suppose  Crawley  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world."  f 

"It*8  a  wind  that  blows  everybody  good,"  Mr.  Brown  saki. 
"  He  can't  go  away  without  paying  me  a  pony  he  owes  me." 

"  What's  the  salary?"  asked  Smith. 

"  Two  or  three  thousand,"  answered  the  other.  "  Bot  the 
climate's  so  infernal,  they  don't  enjoy  it  long.  Liverseege  died 
after  eighteen  months  of  it :  and  the  man  before  went  off  in  six 
weeks,  I  hear." 

"  Some  people  say  his  brother  is  a  very  clever  man.  I 

always  found  him  a  d  bore,"  Smith  ejaculated.    ''  He  must 

have  good  interest,  though.  He  must  have  got  the  Colonel 
the  place." 

He! "  said  Brown,  with  a  sneer  —  "  Pooh.  —  It  was  Lord 
Steyne  got  it." 

*'  How  do  you  mean?  " 

"  A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband,'*  answered 
the  other,  enigmatically,  and  went  to  read  his  papers. 

Rawdon,  for  liis  part,  read  in  the  Royalist  the  following 
astonishing  paragraph :  — 

"Governorship  of  Coventrt  Island.  —  H.MS.  Yellowjack,  Com- 
mander .launders,  has  brought  letters  and  papers  from  CovenU'y  Island. 
H.  E.  Sir  Tlionias  Liverseege  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  fever 
at  Swampton.  His  loss  is  deeply  felt  in  the  flourishing  colony.  We  hear 
that  the  Govemorsliip  has  been  offered  to  Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley,  C.B., 
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a  distinguiBhed  Waterloo  officer.  We  need  not  only  men  of  acknowledged 
bravery,  but  men  of  administrative  talents  to  superintend  the  aftairs  of 
our  colonies ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  selected  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  fill  the  lamented  vacancy  which  has  occurred  at  Coven- 
try Island  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  post  which  he  is  about  to  oc- 
cupy." 

**  Coventry  Island !  where  was  it?  who  had  appointed  hira 
to  the  government?  You  must  take  me  out  as  your  secretary, 
old  boy,"  Captain  Maemurdo  said  laughing ;  and  as  Crawley 
and  his  fHend  sat  wondering  and  perplexed  over  the  announce- 
ment, the  Club  waiter  brought  in  to  the  Colonel  a  card,  on 
which  the  name  of  Mr.  Wenham  was  engraved,  who  begged 
to  see  Colonel  Crawley. 

The  Colonel  and  his  aide-de-camp  went  out  to  meet  the 
gentleman,  rightly  conjecturing  that  he  was  an  emissary  of 
Lord  Steyne.  "-How  d*ye  do,  Crawley?  I  am  glad  to  see 
yon/'  said  Mr.  Wenham,  with  a  bland  smile,  and  grasping 
Crawley's  hand  with  great  cordiality. 

"  You  come,  I  suppose,  from  —  " 
Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Wenham. 

Then  this  is  my  friend  Captain  Maemurdo,  of  the  Life 
Guards  Green." 

"  Delighted  to  know  Captain  Maemurdo,  I'm  sure,"  Mr. 
Wenham  said,  and  tendered  another  smile  and  shake  of  the 
hand  to  the  second,  as  he  had  done  to  the  principal.  Mac  put 
out  one  finger,  armed  with  a  buckskin  glove,  and  made  a  very 
fHgid  bow  to  Mr.  Wenham  over  his  tight  cravat.  He  was, 
perhaps,  discontented  at  being  put  in  communication  with  a 
p4kin^  and  thought  that  Lord  Ste^'ne  should  have  sent  him  a 
Colonel  at  the  very  least. 

As  Maemurdo  acts  for  me,  and  knows  what  I  mean," 
Crawley  said ;    I  had  better  retire  and  leave  you  together." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Maemurdo. 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear  Colonel,"  Mr.  Wenham  said  ;  "  the 
interview  which  1  had  the  honor  of  requesting  was  with  you 
personally',  though  the  company  of  Captain  Maemurdo  cannot 
fail  to  be  also  most  pleasing.  In  fact,  Captain,  I  hope  that  our 
conversation  will  lead  to  none  but  the  most  agreeable  results, 
yery  different  from  those  which  my  friend  Colonel  Crawley 
api^ears  to  anticipate." 

Humph ! "  said  Captain  Maemurdo.  — Be  hanged  to  these 
civilians,  he  thought  to  himself,  they  are  alway's  for  arranging 
and  si>eechifying.  Mr.  Wenham  took  a  chair  which  was  not 
offered  to  him  —  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  resumed  — 
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Ton  have  seen  this  gratifying  annoonoement  in  the  papere 
this  morning,  Colonel  ?  Government  has  secured  a  most  valua- 
ble servant,  and  yqu,  if  you  accept  office,  as  I  presume  you  will, 
an  excellent  appointment.  Three  thousand  a  year,  delightfoi 
climate,  excellent  government-house-,  all  your  own  wa}'  in  the 
Colony,  and  a  certain  promotion.  I  congratulate  you  with  all 
my  heart.  1  presume  you  know,  gentlemen,  to  whom  ray  fneod 
is  indebted  for  this  piece  of  patronage  ?  *' 

Hanged  if  I  know,"  the  Captain  said :  his  principal  turned 
yery  red. 

To  one  of  the  most  generous  and  kindest  men  in  the 
world,  as  he  is  one  of  Uie  greatest  —  to  my  excellent  friend,  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne." 

ril  see  him  d  before  I  take  his  place,"  growled  out 

Rawdon. 

You  are  irritated  against  my  noble  fHend,"  Mr.  Wenham 
calmly  resumed :  and  now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
justice,  tell  me  why  ?  " 

"  Why?"  cried  Rawdon  in  surprise. 

Why?  Dammy ! "  said  the  Captain,  ringing  his  stick  on 
the  ground. 

"  Dammy,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Wenham,  with  the  most  agree- 
able smile ;  stilH  look  at  the  matter  as  a  man  of  the  world 
as  an  honest  man,  and  see  if  you  have  not  been  in  the  wrong. 
You  come  home  from  a  journey,  and  find  —  what?  —  m}'  Lord 
Steyne  supping  at  your  house  in  Curzon  Street  with  Mrs.  Craw- 
ley. Is  the  circumstance  strange  or  novel?  Has  he  not  been 
a  hundred  times  before  in  the  same  position?  Upon  my  honor 
and  word  as  a  gentleman,"  (Mr.  Wenham  here  put  his  hand  on 
his  waistcoat  with  a  parliamentary  air,)  1  declare  I  think  that 
your  sus]>ieions  are  monstrous  and  utterly  unfounded,  and  that 
they  injure  an  honorable  gentleman  who  has  proved  his  good 
will  towards  you  by  a  thousand  benefactions  —  and  a  most 
spotless  and  innocent  lady." 

You  don't  mean  to  say  that  —  that  Crawley's  mistaken?" 
said  Mr.  Macmurdo. 

1  believe  that  Mrs.  Crawley'  is  as  innocent  as  my  wife, 
Mrs.  Wenham,"  Mr.  Wenham  said,  with  great  energy.  "I 
believe  that,  misled  by  an  infernal  jealousy,  my  fiiend  here 
strikes  a  blow  against  not  only  an  infirm  and  old  man  of  high 
station,  his  constant  friend  and  benefactor,  but  against  his 
wife,  his  own  deai*est  honor,  his  son's  future  reputation,  and 
his  own  pros|>ects  in  life. 

I  will  tell  you  what  happened,"  Mr.  Wenham  continued 
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with  great  Bolemnity;  "I  was  sent  for  this  morning  by  my 
Lord  Steyne,  and  found  him  in  a  pitiable  state,  as,  I  need 
hardly  inform  Colonel  Crawley,  any  man  of  age  and  infirmity 
would  be  after  a  personal  conflict  with  a  man  of  your  strength. 
I  sa}*  to  your  face ;  it  was  a  cruel  advantage  you  took  of  that 
strei^th,  Colonel  Crawley.  It  was  not  only  the  body  of  my 
noble  and  excellent  friend  which  was  wounded  —  his  heart,  sir, 
was  bleeding.  A  man  whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits  and 
regarded  with  aflection,  had  subjected  him  to  the  foulest  indig- 
nity. What  was  this  very  appointment,  which  appears  in  the 
journals  of  to-day,  but  a  proof  of  his  kindness  to  you  ?  When  I 
saw  his  Lordship  this  morning  I  found  him  in  a  state  pitiable 
indeed  to  see :  and  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  revenge  the  out- 
rage committed  upon  him,  b}-  blood.  You  know  he  has  given 
his  proofs,  I  presume,  Colonel  Crawley  ?  " 

**He  has  plenty  of  pluck,*'  said  the  Colonel.  "Nobody 
ever  said  he  hadn't." 

"  His  first  order  to  me  was  to  write  a  letter  of  challenge,  and 
to  carry  it  to  Colonel  Crawley.  One  or  other  of  us  "  he  said, 
^\  must  not  survive  the  outrage  of  last  night." 

Crawley  nodded.  You're  coming  to  the  point,  Wenham,** 
he  said. 

"  I  tried  my  utmost  to  calm  Lord  Steyne.  Good  God !  sir," 
I  said,  how  I  regret  that  Mrs.  Wenham  and  myself  had  not 
accepted  Mrs.  Crawley's  invitation  to  sup  with  her  I " 

She  asked  you  to  sup  with  her?  "  Captain  Macmurdo  said. 

After  the  Opera.  Here's  the  note  of  invitation  —  stop  — 
no,  this  is  another  paper — I  thought  1  had  it,  but  it's  of  no 
consequence,  and  1  pledge  you  my  word  to  the  fact.  If  we  had 
come  —  and  it  was  only  one  of  Mrs.  Wenham's  headaches 
which  prevented  us  —  she  sufl*ers  under  them  a  good  deal, 
especially  in  the  spring  —  if  we  had  come,  and  you  had  retumed 
home,  there  would  have  been  no  quarrel,  no  insult,  no  suspicion 
—  and  so  it  is  positively  because  my  poor  wife  has  a  headache 
that  3'ou  are  to  bring  death  down  upon  two  men  of  honor,  and 
plunge  two  of  Uie  most  excellent  and  ancient  families  in  the  king- 
dom into  disgrace  and  sorrow." 

Mr.  Macmurdo  looked  at  his  principal  with  the  air  of  a  man 
profoundly  puzzled :  and  Rawdon  felt  with  a  kind  of  rage  that 
his  prey  was  escaping  him.  He  did  not  believe  a  woi*d  of  the 
stor}*,  and  yet,  how  discredit  or  disprove  it? 

Mr.  Wenliam  continued  with  the  same  fluent  oi*atoiy,  which 
in  his  place  in  parliament  he  had  so  oflen  practised  —  I  sate 
for  an  hour  or  more  by  Lord  Steyne's  bedside,  beseeching,  im- 

36 
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ploring  Lord  Steyne  to  forego  his  intention  of  demanding  a 
meeting.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  circumstances  were 
after  all  suspicious  —  the}-  were  suspicious.  I  acknowledge  it, 
—  any  man  in  your  position  might  have  been  taken  in  —  1  said 
that  a  man  Airious  with  jealousy  is  to  all  intents  and  pm-poeea 
a  madman,  and  should  be  as  such  reganied  —  that  a  duel  be- 
tween you  must  lead  to  the  disgrace  of  all  parties  concerned  — 
that  a  man  of  his  Lordship's  exalted  station  had  no  right  in 
these  days,  when  the  most  atrocious  revolutionarj-  principles, 
and  the  most  dangerous  levelling  doctrines  are  preached  among 
the  vulgar,  to  create  a  public  scandal ;  and  that,  however  inno- 
cent, the  common  people  would  insist  that  he  was  guilt3\  In 
fine,  I  implored  him  not  to  send  the  challenge.'* 

"  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  the  whole  story,"  said  Rawdon, 

grinding  his  teeth.      I  believe  it  a  d  he,  and  that  you're 

in  it,  Mr.  Wenham.  If  the  challenge  don't  come  from  him,  by 
Jove  it  shall  come  from  me." 

Mr.  Wenham  turned  deadly  pale  at  this  savage  interruption 
of  the  Colonel,  and  looked  towards  the  door. 

But  he  found  a  champion  in  Captain  Macmurdo.  That 
gentleman  rose  up  with  an  oath,  and  rebuked  Rawdon  for  his 
language.  You  put  the  alfair  into  my  hands,  and  you  shall 
act  as  I  think  fit,  by  Jove,  and  not  as  you  do.  You  have  no 
right  to  insult  Mr.  Wenham  with  this  sort  of  language ;  and 
dammy,  Mr.  Wenham,  you  deserve  an  apologj-.  And  as  for  a 
challenge  to  Lord  Ster  ne,  3'ou  may  get  somebody  else  to  carry 
it,  I  won't.  If  my  lord,  after  being  thrashed,  chooses  to  sit 
still,  dammv  let  him.  And  as  for  the  afiair  with  —  with  Mrs. 
Crawley,  my  belief  is,  there's  nothing  proved  at  all :  that  your 
wife's  innocent,  as  innocent  as  Mr.  Wenham  says  she  is :  and 

at  an}'  rate,  that  you  would  be  a  d         fool  not  to  take  the 

place  and  hold  your  tongue." 

Captain  Macmurdo,  you  speak  like  a  man  of  sense,"  Mr. 
Wenham  cried  out,  immensely  relieved  —  1  forget  an}'  words 
that  Colonel  Crawley  has  used  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment." 
I  thought  you  would,"  Rawdon  said,  with  a  sneer. 
Shut  your  mouth,  you  old  stoopid,"  the  Captain  said,  good- 
natui*edly.  ^^Mr.  Wenham  ain't  a  fighting  man;  and  quite 
right,  too." 

'*This  matter,  in  m}'  belief,"  the  Steyne  emissaiy^  cried, 
"  ought  to  be  buried  in  the  most  profound  obUvion.  A  word 
concerning  it  should  never  pass  these  doors.  I  speak  in  tlie 
interest  of  my  friend,  as  well  as  of  Colonel  Crawley,  who  per- 
sists in  considering  me  his  enemy." 
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*'  I  suppose  Lord  Steyne  won't  talk  about  it  very  much," 
said  Captain  Macmurdo;  *'and  I  don't  see  wh\'  our  side 
should.  The  affair  ain*t  a  very  pretty  one,  any  way  you  take 
it;  and  tlie  less  said  about  it  the  better.  It's  you  are 
thrashed,  and  not  us ;  and  if  3'ou  are  satisfied,  why,  I  think, 
we  should  be." 

Mr.  Wenham  took  his  hat,  upon  this,  and  Captain  Macmurdo 
following  him  to  the  door,  shut  it  upon  himself  and  Lord  Steyne's 
agent,  leaving  Rawdon  chafing  within.  When  the  two  were  on 
the  other  side,  Macmurdo  looked  hard  at  the  other  ambassador, 
and  with  an  expression  of  anything  but  respect  on  his  round 
jolly  face. 

You  don't  stick  at  a  trifle,  Mr.  Wenham,"  he  said. 
You  flatter  me.  Captain  Macmurdo,"  answered  the  other, 
with  a  smile.    ^^Upon  my  honor  and  conscience  now,  Mrs. 
Crawley  did  ask  us  to  sup  after  the  Opera." 

Of  course ;  and  Mrs.  Wenham  had  one  of  her  headaches. 
I  say,  I've  got  a  thousand-pound  note  here,  which  I  will  give 
you  if  3'ou  will  give  me  a  receipt,  please ;  and  I  will  put  the 
note  up  in  an  envelope  for  Lord  Steyne.  My  man  shan't  fight 
him.    But  we  had  rather  not  take  his  money." 

It  was  all  a  mistake, — all  a  mistake,  my  dear  sir,"  the  other 
said,  with  the  utmost  innooence  of  manner;  and  was  bowed 
down  the  Club  steps  by  Captain  Macmurdo,  just  as  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley-  ascended  them.  There  was  a  slight  acquaintance  be- 
tween these  two  gentlemen ;  and  the  Captain,  going  back  with 
the  Baronet  to  the  room  where  the  latter's  brother  was,  told  Sir 
Pitt,  in  confidence,  that  he  had  made  the  affair  all  right  between 
Lord  Steyne  and  the  Colonel. 

Sir  Pitt  was  well  pleased,  of  course,  at  this  intelligence  ;  and 
congratulated  his  brother  warmly  upon  the  peaceful  issue  of  the 
affair,  making  appropriate  moral  remarks  upon  the  evils  of 
duelling,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  that  sort  of  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

And  after  this  preface,  he  tried  with  all  his  eloquence  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  Rawdon  and  his  wife.  He  re- 
capitulated the  statements  which  Becky  had  made,  i>ointed  out 
the  probabilities  of  their  truth,  and  asserted  his  own  firm  belief 
in  her  innocence. 

But  Rawdon  would  not  hear  of  it.  ''She  has  kep  money 
concealed  from  me  these  ten  years,"  he  said.  "  She  swore, 
last  night  onl^s  she  had  none  from  Steyne.  She  knew  it  was 
nil  up,  directly  I  found  it.  If  she's  not  guilty,  Pitt,  she's  as 
bad  as  ^lilty ;  and  I'll  never  see  her  again,  —  never."   His  lu  nd 
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sank  down  on  his  chest  as  he  spoke  the  words ;  and  he  looked 
quite  broken  and  sad. 

"  Poor  old  boy,"  Macmurdo  said,  shaking  his  head. 

Rawdon  Crawley  resisted  for  some  time  the  idea  of  taking 
the  place  which  had  been  procured  for  him  by  so  odious  a 
patron:  and  was  also  for  remox-ing  the  boy  from  the  school 
where  Lord  Sterne's  interest  had  placed  him.  He  was  in- 
duced, however,  to  acquiesce  in  these  benefits  by  the  entreaties 
of  his  brother  and  Macmurdo :  but  mainly  by  the  latter  pointiDg 
out  to  him  what  a  fury  Steyne  would  be  in,  to  think  that  bis 
enemy's  fortune  was  made  through  his  means. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  came  abroad  after  his  accident, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  bowed  up  to  him  and  congratulated  him- 
self and  tlie  Service  upon  hstving  made  so  excellent  an  appoint- 
ment. These  congratulations  were  received  with  a  degree  of 
gratitude  which  may  be  imagined  on  the  part  of  Lord  Steyne. 

The  secret  of  the  rencontre  between  him  and  Colonel  Craw- 
ley was  buried  in  the  profoundest  oblivion,  as  Wenham  said ; 
that  is  by  the  seconds  and  the  principals.  But  before  that 
evening  was  over  it  was  talked  of  at  fifty  dinner-tables  in 
Vanity  Fair.  Little  Cackleby  himself  went  to  seven  evening 
parties,  and  told  the  story  with  comments  and  emendations  at 
each  place.  How  Mrs.  Washington  White  revelled  in  it !  The 
Bishopess  of  Ealing  was  shocked  beyond  expression :  the  Bishop 
went  and  wrote  his  name  down  in  the  visiting-book  at  Gaunt 
House  that  very  day.  Little  Southdown  was  sorry:  so  3'ou 
may  be  sure  was  his  sister  Lady  Jane,  verj'  sorry.  Lady  South- 
down wrote  it  off  to  her  other  daughter  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  was  town-talk  for  at  least  three  days,  and  was  only 
kept  out  of  the  newspapers  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wagg, 
acting  upon  a  hint  fVom  Mr.  Wenham. 

The  bailiffs  and  brokers  seized  upon  poor  Haggles  in  Curzon 
Street,  and  the  late  fair  tenant  of  that  poor  little  mansion  was 
in  the  meanwhile  —  where  ?  Who  cared  ?  Who  asked  after  a 
day  or  two?  Was  she  guilty  or  not?  We  all  know  how  chari- 
table the  world  is,  and  how  the  verdict  of  Vanity  Fair  goes 
when  there  is  a  doubt.  Some  people  said  she  had  gone  to 
Naples  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Steyne ;  whilst  others  averred  that 
his  Lordship  quitted  that  city,  and  fled  to  Palermo  on  hearing 
of  Becky's  arrival ;  some  said  she  was  living  in  Bierstadt,  and 
had  become  a  dame  cthanneur  to  the  Queen  of  Bulgaria ;  some 
that  she  was  at  Boulogne ;  and  others,  at  a  boarding-house  at 
Cheltenham. 
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Rawdon  made  her  a  tolerable  atinaity ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  she  was  a  woman  who  could  make  a  little  mone}*  go  a 
great  way,  as  the  saying  is.  He  would  have  paid  his  debts  on 
leaving  England,  could  he  have  got  any  Insurance  Office  to  take 
his  life ;  but  the  climate  of  Coventry  Island  was  so  bad  that  he 
could  borrow  no  money  on  the  strength  of  his  salary.  He  re- 
mitted, however,  to  his  brother  punctually,  and  wrote  to  his 
little  boy  regularly  every  mail.  He  kept  Macmurdo  in  cigars ; 
and  sent  over  quantities  of  shells,  cayenne  pepper,  hot  pickles, 
guava  jelly,  and  colonial  produce  to  Lady  Jane.  He  sent  his 
brother  home  the  Swamp  Totim  Gazette^  in  which  the  new  Gov- 
ernor was  praised  with  immense  enthusiasm;  whereas  the 
Swamp  Town  Sentinel^  whose  wife  was  not  asked  to  Govern- 
ment House,  declared  that  his  Excellency  was  a  tyrant,  com- 
pared to  whom  Nero  was  an  enlightened  philanthropist.  Little 
Rawdon  used  to  like  to  get  the  papers  and  read  about  his 
Excellency. 

His  mother  never  made  any  movement  to  see  the  child.  He 
went  home  to  his  aunt  for  Sundays  and  hoHdays ;  he  soon  knew 
eveiy  bird's  nest  about  Queen's  Crawley,  and  rode  out  with  Sir 
Huddlestone's  hounds,  which  he  admired  so  on  his  first  well- 
Temembered  visit  to  Hampshire. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OCOROT  IS  MADE  A  OBNTLBMAK. 

Georgt  Osborne  was  now  fairly  established  in  his  grand- 
father's mansion  in  RuvSsell  Square :  occupant  of  his  father's 
room  in  the  house,  and  heir-apparent  of  all  the  splendors  there. 
The  good  looks,  gallant  bearing,  and  gentlemanlike  appearance 
of  the  boy  won  the  grandsire's  heart  for  him.  Mr.  Osborne 
was  as  proud  of  him  as  ever  he  had  been  of  the  elder  Geoi^e. 

The  child  had  many  more  luxuries  and  indulgences  than  had 
been  awai*ded  to  his  father.  Osborne's  commerce  had  pros- 
pered greatly  of  late  years.  His  wealth  and  importance  in  the 
City  had  very  much  increased.  He  had  been  glad  enough  in 
former  days  to  put  the  elder  Geoi^e  to  a  good  private  school ; 
and  a  commission  in  the  army  for  his  son  had  been  a  source  of 
no  small  pride  to  him  :  for  little  Geoi-ge  and  his  future  prospects 
the  old  man  looked  much  higher.    He  would  make  a  gentleman 
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of  the  little  chap,  was  Mr.  Osborne's  constant  saying  regarding 
little  Georg3\  He  saw  him  in  his  mind's  eye,  a  collegian^*  a 
parliament-man,  —  a  Baronet,  perhaps.  The  old  man  thought 
he  would  die  contented  if  he  could  see  his  grandson  in  a  fair 
way  to  such  honors.  He  would  have  none  but  a  tip-top  college 
man  to  educate  him,  — none  of  your  quacks  and  pretenders,  — 
no,  no.  A  few  years  before,  he  used  to  be  savage,  and  inveigh 
against  all  parsons,  scholars,  and  the  like,  —  declaring  that 
they  were  a  pack  of  humbugs,  and  quacks,  that  weren't  fit  to 
get  their  living  but  by  grinding  Latin  and  Greek,  and  a  set  of 
supercilious  dogs,  that  pretended  to  look  down  upon  British 
merchants  and  gentlemen,  who  could  buy  up  half  a  hundred  of 
'em.  He  would  mourn'  now,  in  a  very  solenm  manner,  that  his 
own  education  had  been  neglected,  and  repeatedly  point  out,  in 
pompous  orations  to  Georgy,  the  necessity  and  excellence  of 
classical  acquirements. 

When  the}'  met  at  dinner  the  grandsire  used  to  ask  the  lad 
what  he  had  been  reading  during  the  day,  and  was  greatly 
interested  at  the  report  the  boy  gave  of  his  own  studies ;  pre- 
tending to  understand  little  G^rge  when  he  spoke  regarding 
them.  He  made  a  hundred  blui^ers,  and  showed  his  igno- 
rance many  a  time.  It  did  not  increase  the  respect  which  the 
child  had  for  his  senior.  A  quick  brain  and  a  better  education 
elsewhere  showed  the  boy  very  soon  that  his  grandsire  was  a 
dullard;  and  he  began  accordingly  to  command  him  and  to 
look  down  upon  him ;  for  his  previous  education,  humble  and 
contracted  as  it  had  been,  had  made  a  much  better  gentleman 
of  Georgy  than  any  plans  of  his  grandfather  could  make  him. 
He  had  been  brought  up  by  a  kind,  weak,  and  tender  woman, 
who  had  no  pride  about  anything,  but  about  him,  and  whose 
heart  was  so  pure  and  whose  bearing  was  so  meek  and  humble, 
that  she  could  not  but  needs  be  a  true  lady.  She  busied  her- 
self in  gentle  offices  and  quiet  duties ;  if  she  never  said  brilliant 
things,  she  never  spoke  or  thought  unkind  ones :  guileless  and 
artless,  loving  and  pure,  indeed  how  could  our  poor  little 
Amelia  be  other  than  a  real  gentlewoman. 

Young  Georg}'  lorded  over  this  soft  and  yielding  nature: 
and  the  contrast  of  its  simplicity  and  delicac}*^  with  the  coarse 
pomposity  of  the  dull  old  man  with  whom  he  next  came  in  con- 
tact, made  him  lord  over  the  latter  too.  If  he  had  been  a  Prince 
Royal  he  could  not  have  been  better  brought  up  to  think  well 
of  himself. 

Whilst  his  mother  was  yearning  after  him  at  home,  and  I 
do  believe  every  hour  of  the  da}',  and  during  most  hours  of  the 
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sad  lonely  nights,  thinking  of  him,  this  joung  gentleman  had  a 
number  of  pleasures  and  consolations  administered  to  him, 
which  made  him  for  his  part  bear  the  separation  from  Amelia 
very  easily.  Little  hoys  who  cry  when  they  are  going  to  school 
—  cry  because  they  are  going  to  a  very  uncomfortable  place. 
It  is  only  a  very  few  who  weep  IVom  sheer  affection.  When 
you  think  that  the  eyes  of  your  childhood  dried  at  the  sight  of 
a  piece  of  gingerbread,  and  that  a  plum-cake  was  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  agony  of  parting  with  your  mamma  and  sisters ; 
O  my  friend  and  brother,  you  need  not  be  too  confident  of  3'our 
own  fine  feelings. 

Well,  then,  Master  George  Osborne  had  every  comfort  and 
luxury  that  a  wealthy  and  lavish  old  gfundfather  thought  fit  to 
provide.  The  coachman  was  instructed  to  purchase  for  him 
the  handsomest  pony  which  could  be  bought  for  money ;  and 
on  this  Greorge  was  taught  to  ride,  first  at  a  nding-school, 
whence,  after  having  performed  satisfactorily  without  stirrups, 
and  over  the  leaping-bar,  he  was  conducted  through  the  New 
Road  to  Regent's  Park,  and  then  to  Hyde  Park,  where  he  rode 
in  state  with  Martin  the  coachman  behind  him.  Old  Osborne, 
who  took  matters  more  easily  in  the  City  now,  where  he  left 
his  affairs  to  his  junior  partners,  would  often  ride  out  with  Miss 
O.  in  the  same  fashionable  direction.  As  little  Georg}'  came 
cantering  up  with  his  dandyfied  air,  and  his  heels  down,  his 
grandfather  would  nudge  the  lad*s  aunt,  and  say,  Look, 
Miss  O."  And  he  would  laugh,  and  his  face  would  grow  red 
with  pleasure,  as  he  nodded  out  of  the  window  to  the  l)oy,  as 
the  groom  saluted  the  carriage,  and  the  footman  saluted  Master 
George.  Here  too  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock,  (whose 
chariot  might  daily  be  seen  in  the  Ring,  with  bullocks  or  em- 
blazoned on  the  panels  and  harness,  and  three  pasty-faced  little 
Bullocks,  covered  with  cockades  and  feathers,  staring  from  the 
windows,)  —  Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock,  I  say,  flung  glances  of 
the  bitterest  hatred  at  the  little  upstart  as  he  rode  b}*  with  his 
baud  on  his  side  and  his  hat  on  one  ear,  as  proud  as  a  lord. 

Though  he  was  scarcely  eleven  years  of  age.  Master  Geoi^e 
wore  straps  and  the  most  beautiful  little  boots  like  a  man.  lie 
had  gilt  spurs,  and  a  gold-headed  whip,  and  a  fine  pin  in  his 
handkerchief;  and  the  neatest  little  kid  gloves  which  Lamb*s 
Conduit  Street  could  furnish.  His  mother  had  given  him  a 
couple  of  neck-cloths,  and  carefully  hemmed  and  made  some 
little  shirta  for  him  ;  but  when  her  Samuel  came  to  see  the  widow, 
they  were  replaced  by  much  finer  linen.  He  had  little  jewelled 
buttons  in  the  lawn  shirt-fronts.     Her  humble  pi-esents  had 
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been  put  aside  —  I  believe  Miss  Osborne  had  given  them  to  the 
coachman's  bo}'.  Amelia  tried  to  think  she  was  pleased  at  the 
change.  Indeed,  she  was  happy  and  charmed  to  see  the  boy 
looking  so  beautifhl. 

8he  had  had  a  little  black  profile  of  him  done  for  a  shilling ; 
and  this  was  hung  up  by  the  side  of  another  portrait  over  her 
bed.  One  day  the  bo}'^  came  on  his  accustom^  visit,  galloping 
down  the  little  street  at  Brompton,  and  bringing,  as  usual,  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  windows  to  admire  his  splendor,  and 
with  great  eagerness,  and  a  look  of  triumph  in  his  face,  he 
pulled  a  case  out  of  his  great-coat  —  (it  was  a  natty  white 
great-coat,  with  a  cape  and  a  velvet  collar)  —  pulled  out  a  red 
morocco  case,  which  he  gave  her. 

I  bought  it  with  my  own  money,  Mamma,"  he  said.  I 
thought  you'd  like  it." 

Amelia  opened  the  case,  and  giving  a  little  cry  of  delighted 
affection,  seized  the  boy  and  embraced  him  a  hundred  times. 
It  was  a  miniature  of  himself,  very  pfettily  done  (though  not 
half  handsome  enough,  we  may  be  sure,  the  widow  thought). 

His  grandfather  had  wished  to  have  a  picture  of  him  by  an 
artist  whose  works,  exhibited  in  a  shoi)-window,  in  South- 
ampton Row,  had  caught  the  old  gentleman's  eyes ;  and  George, 
who  had  plenty  of  money,  bethought  him  of  asking  the  painter 
how  much  a  copy  of  the  little  portrait  would  cost,  saying  that 
he  would  pay  for  it  out  of  his  own  money,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  give  it  to  his  mother.  The  pleased  painter  executed  it  for 
a  small  price ;  and  old  Osborne  himself,  when  he  heard  of  the 
incident,  growled  out  his  satisfaction,  and  gave  the  boy  twice 
as  many  sovereigns  as  he  paid  for  the  miniature. 

But  what  was  the  grandfather's  pleasure  compared  to  Amelia's 
ecstas}'?  That  proof  of  the  boy's  affection  charmed  her  so, 
that  she  thouglit  no  child  in  the  world  was  like  her's  for  good- 
ness. For  long  weeks  after,  the  thought  of  his  love  made  her 
happy.  She  slept  l)etter  with  the  picture  under  her  pillow ;  and 
how  many  many  times  did  she  kiss  it,  and  weep  and  pray  over 
it !  A  small  kindness  ftt)m  those  she  loved  made  that  timid 
heart  grateful.  Since  her  parting  with  George  she  had  had  no 
such  joy  and  consolation. 

At  liis  new  home  Master  George  ruled  like  a  lord ;  at  dinner 
he  invited  the  ladies  to  drink  wine  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
and  took  off  his  champagne  in  a  wa}'  which  charmed  his  old 
grandfather.  "  Look  at  him,"  the  old  man  would  say, 
nudging  his  neighbor  with  a  delighted  purple  face,  did  you 
ever  see  such  a  chap?    Lord,  Lordl  he'll  be  ordering  a 
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dreaaing-case  next,  and  razors  to  shave  with ;  I'm  blessed  if 
he  won't." 

The  antics  of  the  lad  did  not,  however,  delight  Mr.  Osborne's 
fHends  so  mnch  as  they  pleased  the  old  gentleman.  It  gave 
Mr.  Jostice  Coffin  no  pleasure  to  hear  Georgy  cut  into  the  con- 
versation and  spoil  his  stories.  Colonel  Fogey  was  not  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  little  boy  half  tipsy.  Mr.  Sergeant  Toffy's 
lady  felt  no  particular  gratitude  when,  with  a  twist  of  his  elbow, 
he  tilted  a  glass  of  port-wine  over  her  yellow  satin,  and  laughed 
at  the  disaster:  nor  was  she  better  pleased,  although  old 
Osborne  was  highly  delighted,  when  Georgy  whopped"  her 
third  boy  (a  young  gentleman  a  year  older  than  Georgy,  and 
by  chance  home  for  tiie  holidays  from  Dr.  Tickleus's  at  Ealing 
School)  in  Russell  Square.  George's  grandfather  gave  the  boy 
a  couple  of  sovereigns  for  that  feat,  and  promis^  to  reward 
him  further  for  every  boy  above  his  own  size  and  age  whom  he 
whopped  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  good 
the  old  man  saw  in  these  combats ;  he  had  a  vague  notion  that 
quarrelling  made  boys  hardy,  and  that  tyranny  was  a  useful 
accomplishment  for  Uiem  to  learn.  English  yonth  have  been 
so  educated  time  out  of  mind,  and  we  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  apologists  and  admirers  of  injustice,  misery,  and  bru- 
tality, as  perpetrated  among  children.  Flushed  with  praise  and 
victory  over  Master  Toffy,  George  wished  naturally  to  pnrsue 
his  conquests  fbrther,  and  one  day  as  he  was  strutting  about 
in  prodigiously  dandified  new  clothea,  near  St.  Pancras,  and  a 
young  biUcer's  boy  made  sarcastic  comments  upon  bis  appear- 
ance, the  youthful  patrician  pulled  off  his  dandy  jacket  with 
great  spirit,  and  giving  it  in  charge  to  the  fHend  who  accom- 
panied him  (Master  Todd,  of  Great  Coram  Street,  Russell 
Square,  son  of  the  junior  partner  of  the  house  of  Osborne  and 
Co.)  — George  tried  to  whop  the  little  baker.  But  the  chances 
of  war  were  unfavorable  this  time,  and  the  little  baker  whopped 
Georgy :  who  came  home  with  a  rueful  black  eye  and  all  his 
fine  shirt  frill  dabbled  with  the  claret  drawn  fVom  his  own  little 
nose.  He  told  his  grandfather  that  he  had  been  in  combat  with 
a  giant;  and  fVightened  his  poor  moUier  at  Brompton  with 
long,  and  by  no  means  autlientic,  accounts  of  the  battle. 

This  young  Todd,  of  Coram  Street,  Russell  Square,  was 
Master  George's  great  friend  and  admirer.  The}'  both  had 
a  taste  for  painting  theatrical  characters ;  for  hard-bake  and 
raspberr}'  tarts ;  for  sliding  and  skating  in  the  Regent's  Park 
and  the  Serpentine,  when  the  weather  permitted ;  for  going  to 
the  play,  whither  they  were  often  conducted,  by  Mr.  Osborne's 
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orders,  by  Bowson,  Master  George's  appointed  body-servant ; 
with  whom  they  sate  in  great  comfort  in  the  pit. 

In  the  company  of  this  gentleman  they  visited  all  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  of  the  metropolis  —  knew  the  names  of  all  the 
actors  from  Drury  Lane  to  Sadler's  Wells ;  and  performed,  in- 
deed, many  of  the  plays  to  the  Todd  family  and  their  3'outh(bl 
friends,  with  West's  famous  characters,  on  their  pasteboard 
theatre.  Rowson,  the  footman,  who  was  of  a  generous  dis- 
position, would  not  unfVeqaently,  when  in  cash,  treat  his  young 
master  to  oysters  after  the  play,  and  to  a  glass  of  rum-shmb 
for  a  night-cap.  We  may  be  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Rowson 
profited  in  his  turn,  b}'  his  young  master's  liberality  and 
gratitude  for  the  pleasures  to  which  the  footman  inducted 
him. 

A  famous  tailor  from  the  West  End  of  the  town,  —  Mr.  Os- 
borne would  have  none  of  3^our  City  or  Holbom  bunglers,  he 
said,  for  the  boy  (though  a  City  tailor  was  good  enougb  for 
him) ,  —  was  summoned  to  ornament  little  Greorge's  person, 
and  was  told  to  spare  no  expense  in  so  doing.  So,  Mr.  Wool- 
se}*,  of  Conduit  Street,  gave  a  loose  to  his  imagination,  and 
sent  the  child  home  fanc^'  trowsers,  fancy  waistcoats,  and  fancy 
jackets  enough  to  furnish  a  school  of  little  dandies.  Georgy 
had  little  white  waistcoats  for  evening  parties  and  little  cut 
velvet  waistcoats  for  dinners,  and  a  dear  little  darling  shawl 
dressing-gown,  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  man.  He  dressed 
for  dinner  every  day,  like  a  regular  West  End  Swell,"  as  his 
grandfather  remarked;  one  of  the  domestics  was  affected  to 
his  special  ser\ice,  attended  him  at  his  toilette,  answered  his 
bell,  and  brought  him  his  letters  always  on  a  silver  tray. 

Georg}^  after  breakfast,  would  sit  in  the  arm-chair  in  the 
dining-room,  and  read  the  Morning  Post^  just  like  a  grown-up 
man.  How  he  du  dam  and  swear,"  the  servants  would  cry, 
delighted  at  his  precocity.  Those  who  remembered  the  Cap- 
tain his  father,  declared  Master  George  was  his  Pa  every  inch 
of  him.  He  made  the  house  lively  by  his  activity,  his  imperi- 
ousness,  his  scolding,  and  his  good-nature. 

George's  education  was  confided  to  a  neighboring  scholar 
and  private  pedagogue  who  ''prepared  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  for  the  Universities,  the  senate,  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessions :  whose  system  did  not  embrace  the  degrading  corporal 
severities  still  practised  at  the  ancient  places  of  education,  and 
in  whose  family  the  pupils  would  find  the  elegances  of  refined 
society  and  the  confidence  and  affection  of  a  home."  It  was  io 
this  way  that  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Veal  of  Hart  Street, 
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Bloomsbury,  and  domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bareacres, 
strove  with  Mrs.  Veal  his  wife  to  entice  pupils. 

By  thus  advertising  and  pushing  sedulously,  the  domestic 
Chaplain  and  his  Lady  generally  succeeded  in  having  one  or 
two  scholars  by  them  :  who  paid  a  high  figure  :  and  were  thought 
to  be  in  uncommonly  comfortable  quarters.  There  was  a  large 
West  Indian,  whom  nobody  came  to  see,  with  a  mahogany 
complexion,  a  woolly  head,  and  an  exceedingly  dandyfied  ap- 
pearance ;  there  was  another  hulking  boy  of  three-and-twenty 
whose  education  had  been  neglected,  and  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Veal  were  to  introduce  into  the  polite  world :  there  were  two 
sons  of  Colonel  Bangles  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service : 
these  four  sate  down  to  dinner  at  Mrs.  Veal's  genteel  board, 
when  Georg}'  was  introduced  to  her  establishment. 

Georgy  was,  like  some  dozen  other  pupils,  only  a  day  boy ; 
he  arrived  in  the  morning  under  the  guardianship  of  his  fViend 
Mr.  Rowson,  and  if  it  was  fine,  would  ride  away  in  the  after- 
noon on  his  pony,  followed  by  the  groom.  The  wealth  of  his 
grandfather  was  reported  in  the  school  to  be  prodigious.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Veal  used  to  compliment  Georgy  upon  it  personally, 
warning  him  that  he  was  destined  for  a  high  station ;  that  it 
became  him  to  prepare,  b}*  sedulity  and  docility  in  youth,  for 
the  lofly  duties  to  which  he  would  be  called  in  mature  age ; 
that  obedience  in  the  child  was  the  best  preparation  for  com- 
mand in  the  man  ;  and  that  he  therefore  begged  George  would 
not  bring  toffy  into  the  school,  and  ruin  the  health  of  the  Mas- 
ters Bangles,  who  had  everything  they  wanted  at  the  elegant 
and  abundant  table  of  Mrs.  Veal. 

With  respect  to  learning,  the  Curriculum,"  as  Mr.  Veal 
loved  to  call  it,  was  of  prodigious  extent :  and  the  young  gen- 
tlemen in  Hart  Street  might  learn  a  something  of  every  known 
science.^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Veal  had  an  orrery,  an  electrifying 
machine,  a  turning  lathe,  a  theatre  (in  the  wash-house),  a 
chemical  apparatus,  and  what  he  called  a  select  library  of  all 
the  wcM-ks  of  the  best  authors  of  ancient  and  modern  times  and 
languages.  He  took  the  boys  to  the  British  Museum,  and  des- 
canted upon  the  antiquities  and  the  specimens  of  natural  history 
tiiere,  so  that  audiences  would  gather  round  him  as  he  spoke, 
and  all  Bloomsbuiy  highly  admired  him  as  a  prodigiously  well- 
informed  man.  And  whenever  he  spoke  (which  he  did  almost 
always),  he  took  care  to  produce  the  very  finest  and  longest 
words  of  which  the  vocabulary  gave  him  the  use ;  rightlj^  judg- 
ing, that  it  was  as  cheap  to  employ  a  handsome,  large,  and 
sonorous  epithet,  as  to  use  a  little  stingy  one. 
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Thus  he  would  saj  to  George  in  school,  I  observed  on  my 
return  home  fi-ora  taking  the  indulgence  of  an  evening's  scieo- 
tide  conversation  with  my  excellent  friend  Doctor  Bulders  —  a 
true  arch^eologian,  gentlemen,  a  true  archseologian — that  the 
windows  of  your  venerated  grandfather's  almost  princely  man- 
sion in  Russell  Square  were  illuminated  as  if  for  the  purposes 
of  festivity.  Am  1  right  in  my  conjecture,  that  Mr.  Osborne 
entertain^  a  society  of  chosen  spirits  round  his  sumptuous 
board  last  night?" 

Little  Georgy,  who  had  considerable  humor,  and  used  to 
mimic  Mr.  Veal  to  his  face  with  great  spirit  and  dexterity, 
would  reply,  that  Mr.  V.  was  quite  correct  in  his  surmise. 

Then  those  friends  who  had  the  honor  of  partaking  of  Mr. 
Osborne's  hospitality,  gentlemen,  had  no  reason,  I  will  lay  any 
wager,  to  complain  of  their  repast.  I  myself  have  been  more 
than  once  so  favored.  the  waj,  Master  Osborne,  yon 

came  a  little  late  this  morning,  and  have  been  a  defaulter  in 
this  respect  more  than  once.)  I  myself,  I  say,  gentlemen, 
humble  as  I  am,  have  been  found  not  unworthy  to  share  Mr. 
Osborne's  elegant  hospitality.  And  though  I  have  feasted  with 
the  great  and  noble  of  the  world  —  for  1  presume  that  I  may 
call  my  excellent  friend  and  patron,  the  Right  Honorable  George 
Earl  of  Bareacres,  one  of  the  number  —  yet  I  assure  you  that 
the  board  of  the  British  merchant  was  to  the  full  as  richly  served^ 
and  his  reception  as  gratifying  and  noble.  Mr.  Bluck,  sir, 
we  will  resume,  if  3*ou  please,  that  passage  of  Eutropius,  which 
was  interrupted  hy  the  late  arrival  of  Master  Osborne." 

To  this  great  man  George's  education  was  for  some  time 
intrusted.  Amelia  was  bewildered  by  his  phrases,  but  thought 
him  a  prodlg}'  of  learning.  That  poor  widow  made  friends  of 
Mrs.  Veal,  for  reasons  of  her  own.  She  liked  to  be  in  the 
house,  and  see  Georgy  coming  to  school  there.  She  liked  to 
be  asked  to  Mrs.  Veal's  conversazioni^  which  took  place  once  a 
month  (as  you  were  informed  on  pink  cards,  with  A0HNH  en- 
graved on  them),  and  where  the  professor  welcomed  his  pupils 
and  their  friends  to  weak  tea  and  scientific  conversation.  Poor 
little  Amelia  never  missed  one  of  these  entertainments,  and 
thought  them  delicious  so  long  as  she  might  have  Georgy  sit- 
ting by  her.  And  she  would  walk  from  Brompton  in  any 
weather,  and  embrace  Mrs.  Veal  with  tearful  gratitude  for  the 
delightfbl  evening  she  had  passed,  when,  the  company  having 
retired  and  Georg}'  gone  of!'  with  Mr.  Rowson,  his  attendant, 
poor  Mrs.  Osborne  put  on  her  cloaks  and  her  shawla  prepara- 
tory to  walking  home. 
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As  fcr  the  learning  which  Georgy  imbibed  under  this  vahi- 
able  master  of  a  hundred  sciences,  to  judge  from  the  weekly 
reports  which  the  lad  took  home  to  his  grandfather,  his  progress 
was  remarkable.  The  names  of  a  score  or  more  of  desirable 
branches  of  knowledge  were  printed  in  a  table,  and  the  pupil's 
progress  in  each  was  marked  by  the  professor.  In  Greek 
Georgy  was  pronounced  anstos,  in  Latin  optimus,  in  French 
tr^s  hien^  and  so  forth  ;  and  everjbody  had  prizes  for  everything 
at  the  end  of  the  3'ear.  Even  Mr.  Swartz,  the  woolly-headed 
young  gentleman,  and  half-brother  to  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
Mac  Mull,  and  Mr.  Bluck,  the  neglected  3'oung  pupil  of  three- 
and-twenty  from  the  agricultural  districts,  and  that  idle  young 
scapegrace  of  a  Master  Todd  before  mentioned,  received  little 
eighteen-penny  books,  with  **  Athene"  engraved  on  them,  and 
a  pompous  Latin  inscription  from  the  Professor  to  his  young 
friends. 

The  family  of  this  Master  Todd  were  hangers-on  of  the 
house  of  Osborne.  The  old  gentleman  had  advanced  Todd 
from  being  a  clerk  to  be  a  junior  partner  in  his  establishment. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  the  godfather  of  3*oung  Master  Todd  (who 
in  subsequent  life  wrote  Mr.  Osborne  Todd  on  his  cards,  and 
became  a  man  of  decided  fashion),  while  Miss  Osborne  had 
accompanied  Miss  Maria  Todd  to  the  font,  and  gave  her  pro- 
tegee a  prayer-book,  a  collection  of  tracts,  a  volume  of  verj'  low- 
church  poetry,  or  some  such  memento  of  her  goodness  every 
year.  Miss  O.  drove  the  Todds  out  in  her  carriage  now  and 
then:  when  the}*  were  ill.  her  footman,  in  large  plush  smalls 
and  waistcoat,  brought  jellies  and  delicacies  from  Russell  Square 
to  Coram  Street.  Coram  Street  trembled  and  looked  up  to 
Russell  Square  indeed  ;  and  Mrs.  Todd,  who  had  a  pretty  hand 
at  cutting  out  paper  trimmings  for  haunches  of  mutton,  and 
could  make  flowers,  ducks,  &c.  out  of  turnips  and  (parrots  in  a 
very  creditable  manner,  would  go  to  the  square,"  as  it  was 
calied,  and  assist  in  the  preparations  incident  to  a  great  dinner, 
without  even  so  much  as  thinking  of  sitting  down  to  the  ban- 
quet. If  any  guest  failed  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Todd  was  asked 
to  dine.  Mrs.  Todd  and  Maria  came  across  in  the  evening, 
slipped  in  with  a  muffled  knock,  and  were  in  the  drawing-room 
b^'  the  time  Miss  Osborne  and  the  ladies  under  her  convoy 
reached  that  apartment ;  and  ready  to  fire  off  duetts  and  sing 
until  the  gentlemen  came  up.  Poor  Maria  Todd ;  poor  young 
lady !  How  she  had  to  work  and  thrum  at  these  duetts  and 
sonatas  in  the  street,  before  they  appeared  in  public  in  the 
Square ! 
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Thus  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  by  fate,  that  Georgy  was  to 
domineer  over  everybody  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  ami 
that  friends,  relatives,  and  domestics  were  all  to  bow  the  knee 
before  the  little  fellow.  It  must  be  owned  that  he  accommodated 
himself  very  willingly  to  this  arrangement.  Most  people  do  so. 
And  Georgy  liked  to  play  the  part  of  master,  and  perhaps  had 
a  natural  aptitude  for  it. 

In  Russell  Square  eveiy  body  was  afhiid  of  Mr.  Osborne,  and 
Mr.  Osborne  was  afraid  of  Georgy.  The  boy's  dashing  man- 
ners, and  off-hand  rattle  about  books  and  learning,  his  likeness 
to  his  father  (dead  unreconciled  in  Brussels  yonder),  awed  the 
old  gentleman,  and  gave  the  young  boy  the  mastery.  The  old 
man  would  start  at  some  hereditarj'  feature  or  tone  uncon- 
sciously used  by  tlie  little  lad,  and  fancy  that  George's  father 
was  again  before  him.  He  tried  by  indulgence  to  the  grandson 
to  make  up  for  harshness  to  the  elder  George.  People  were 
8uri)rised  at  his  gentleness  to  the  boy.  He  growled  and  swore 
at  Miss  Osborne  as  usual :  and  would  smile  when  George  came 
down  late  for  breakfast. 

Miss  Osborne,  George's  aunt,  was  a  faded  old  spinster, 
broken  down  by  more  than  forty  j  ears  of  dulness  and  coarse 
usage.  It  was  easy  for  a  lad  of  spirit  to  master  her.  And 
whenever  George  wanted  anything  fVom  her,  from  the  jam-pots 
in  her  cupboards,  to  the  cracked  and  dry  old  colors  in  her  paint- 
box ( the  old  paint-box  which  she  had  had  when  she  was  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Smee,  and  was  still  almost  young  and  blooming),  Georgj 
took  possession  of  the  object  of  his  desire,  which  obtained,  he 
took  no  further  notice  of  his  aunt. 

For  his  friends  and  cronies,  he  had  a  pompous  old  school- 
master, who  flattered  him,  and  a  toady,  his  senior,  whom  he 
could  thrash.  It  was  dear  Mrs.  Todd's  delight  to  leave  him 
with  her  youngest  daughter,  Rosa  Jemima,  a  darling  child  of 
eight  years  old.  The  httle  pair  looked  so  well  together,  she 
would  say  (but  not  to  the  folks  in  the  Square,"  we  may  be 
sure),  —  Who  knows  what  might  happen?  Don't  they  inake 
a  pretty  little  couple  ?  "  the  fond  mother  thought. 

The  broken-spirited,  old,  maternal  grandfather  was  likewise 
subject  to  the  little  tyrant.  He  could  not  help  respecting  a  lad 
who  had  such  fine  clothes,  and  rode  with  a  groom  behind  him. 
Georgy,  on  his  side,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  hearing  coarse 
abuse  and  vulgar  satire  levelled  at  John  Sedley,  by  his  pitiless 
old  enemy,  Mr.  Osborne.  Osborne  used  to  call  the  other  the 
old  pauper,  the  old  coal-man,  the  old  bankrupt,  and  by  many 
other  such  names  of  brutal  contumely.    How  was  little  George 
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to  respect  a  man  so  prostrate?  A  few  months  after  he  was 
with  his  paternal  grandfather,  Mrs.  Sedley  died.  There  had 
been  little  love  between  her  and  4^he  child.  He  did  not  care  to 
show  much  grief.  He  came  down  to  visit  his  motlier  in  a  fine 
new  suit  of  mourning,  and  was  very  angr}-  that  he  could  not  go 
to  a  play  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 

The  illness  of  that  old  lady  had  been  the  occupation  and 
perhaps  the  safeguard  of  Amelia.  What  do  men  know  about 
women's  martyrdoms?  We  should  go  mad  had  we  to  endure 
the  hundredth  part  of  those  daily  pains  which  are  meekly  borne 
hy  many  women.  Ceaseless  slavery  meeting  with  no  reward ; 
constant  gentleness  and  kindness  met  by  cruelty  as  constant ; 
Uyy%.  labor,  patience,  watchfulness,  without  even  so  much  as 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  good  word ;  all  this,  how  many  of 
them  have  to  bear  in  quiet,  and  appear  abroad  with  cheerAil 
faces  as  if  they  felt  nothing.  Tender  slaves  that  they  are,  they 
must  needs  be  hypocrites  and.  weak. 

From  her  chair  Amelia's  mother  had  taken  to  her  bed,  which 
she  had  never  left :  and  from  which  Mrs.  Osborne  herself  was 
never  absent  except  when  she  ran  to  see  George.  The  old  lady 
grudged  her  even  those  rare  visits ;  she,  who  had  been  a  kind, 
smiling,  good-natured  mother  once,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity, 
but  whom  poverty  and  infirmities  had  broken  down.  Her  illness 
or  estrangement  did  not  affect  Amelia.  They  rather  enabled 
her  to  support  the  other  calamity  under  which  she  was  sufifering, 
and  from  the  thoughts  of  which  she  was  kept  hy  the  ceaseless 
calls  of  tlie  invalid.  Amelia  bore  her  harshness  quite  gently ; 
smoothed  the  uneas}'  pillow ;  was  alwaj  s  ready  with  a  soft  an- 
swer to  the  watchful,  querulous  voice ;  soothed  the  sufferer  with 
words  of  hope,  such  as  her  pious  simple  heart  could  best  feel 
and  utter,  and  closed  the  eyes  that  had  once  looked  so  tenderly 
upon  her. 

Then  all  her  time  and  tenderness  were  devoted  to  the  conso- 
lation and  comfort  of  the  bereaved  old  father,  who  was  stunned 
b3'  the  blow  whit^l  had  befallen  him,  and  stood  utterly  alone  in 
the  wiDrld.  His  wife,  his  honor,  his  fortune,  everything  he 
loved  best  had  fallen  away  from  him.  There  was  only  Amelia 
U)  stand  b3'  and  support  with  her  gentle  arms  the  tottering, 
hoaiirbroken,  old  man.  We  are  not  going  to  write  the  history  : 
it  would  be  too  dreary  and  stupid.  I  can  see  Vanity  Fair 
3'awning  over  it  cTavance. 

One  day  as  the  3'oung  gentlemen  were  assembled  in  the 
stud)'  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Veal's,  and  the  domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
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Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Bareacres  was  spouting  awa}'  as 
usual  —  a  smart  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  decorated  with 
the  statue  of  Athene,  and  two  gentlemen  stepped  out.  The 
30ung  Masters  Bangles  rushed  to  the  window,  with  a  vague 
notion  that  their  father  might  have  arrived  from  Bombay.  The 
great  hulking  scholar  of  three-and-twenty,  who  was  cit  ing  se- 
cretly over  a  passage  of  Eutropius,  flattened  his  neglected  nose 
against  the  panes,  and  looked  at  the  drag,  as  the  laquais  de 
place  sprang  from  the  box  and  let  out  the  persons  in  the  car- 
riage. 

It*s  a  fat  one  and  a  thin  one,"  Mr.  Bluck  said,  as  a  thun- 
dering knock  came  to  the  door. 

Everybody  was  interested,  from  the  domestic  Chaplain  him- 
self, who  hoi>ed  he  saw  the  fathers  of  some  future  pupils,  down 
to  Master  Georg3%  glad  of  any  pretext  for  laying  his  book 
down. 

The  boy  in  the  shabby  liver^',  with  the  faded  copper^buttons, 
who  always  thrust  himself  into  the  tight  coat  to  open  the  door, 
came  into  the  study  and  said,  *'Two  gentlemen  want  to  see 
Master  Osborne."  The  Professor  had  had  a  tiifling  altercation 
in  the  morning  with  that  young  gentleman,  owing  to  a  differ- 
ence about  the  introduction  of  crackers  in  school-time ;  but  his 
face  resumed  its  habitual  expression  of  bland  courtesy,  as  he 
said,  blaster  Oslwrne,  1  give  you  full  permission  to  go  and 
see  your  carriage  friends,  —  to  whom  I  beg  you  to  oonve}'  the 
respectful  compliments  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Veal." 

Georgy  went  into  the  reception-room,  and  saw  two  strangers, 
whom  he  looked  at  with  his  head  up,  in  his  usual  haughty  man- 
ner. One  was  fat,  with  mustachios,  and  the  other  was  lean 
and  long,  in  a  blue  fVock-coat,  with  a  brown  face,  and  a  grizzled 
head. 

"  My  God,  how  like  fee  is !  "  said  the  long  gentleman,  with 
a  start.    "  Can  30U  guess  who  we  are,  George? " 

The  boy's  face  fluslied  up,  as  it  did  usually  when  he  was 
moved,  and  his  eyes  brightened.  I  don't  know  the  other," 
he  said,     but  I  should  think  you  must  be  Major  Dobbin." 

Indeed  it  was  our  old  friend.  His  voice  trembled  with  pleas- 
ure as  he  greeted  the  bo^*,  and  taking  both  the  other's  hands 
in  his  own,  drew  the  lad  to  him. 

Your  mother  has  talked  to  you  about  me  —  has  she?"  he 

said. 

*'That  she  has,"  Georgy  answered,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  times." 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

EOTHEN. 

It  was  one  of  the  many  causes  for  personal  pride  with  which 
old  Osborne  chose  to  recreate  himself,  that  Sedley,  his  ancient 
rival,  enemy,  and  benefactor,  was  in  his  last  days  so  utterly 
defeated  and  humiliated,  as  to  be  forced  to  accept  pecuniary 
obligations  at  tlie  hands  of  the  man  who  had  most  injureil  and 
Insulted  him.  The  successful  man  of  the  world  cui-sed  the  old 
pauper,  and  relieved  him  from  time  to  time.  As  he  furnished 
George  with  money  for  his  mother,  he  gave  the  bo}'  to  under- 
stand by  hints,  delivered  in  his  brutal,  coarse  way,  that  George's 
maternal  grandfather  was  but  a  wretched  old  bankrupt  and  de- 
pendant, and  that  John  Sedley  might  thank  the  man  to  whom 
he  alread\*  owed  ever  so  much  money,  for  the  aid  which  his 
generosit}'  now  chose  to  administer.  George  carried  the  pom- 
pous supplies  to  his  mother  and  the  shattered  old  widower 
whom  it  was  now  the  main  business  of  her  life  to  tend  and 
comfort.  The  little  fellow  patronized  the  feeble  and  disap- 
pointed old  man. 

It  may  have  shown  a  want  of  "proper  pride"  in  Amelia 
that  she  chose  to  accept  these  money  benefits  at  the  hands  of 
her  father's  enemy.  But  proper  pride  and  this  poor  lady  had 
never  had  much  acquaintance  tc^cther.  A  disposition  naturally 
simple  and  demanding  protection  ;  a  long  c^ourse  of  poverty  and 
humilit}',  of  daily  privations,  and  hard  words,  of  kind  offices 
and  no  returns,  had  been  her  lot  ever  since  womanhood  almost, 
or  since  her  luckless  marriage  with  Geoi^e  Osborne.  You  who 
see  your  betters,  bearing  up  under  this  shame  every  day,  meekly 
suffering  under  the  slights  of  fortime,  gentle  and  unpitied,  poor, 
and  rather  despised  for  their  j^overty,  do  you  ever  step  down 
from  your  prosperity  and  wash  the  feet  of  these  poor  wearied 
beggars?  The  very  thought  of  them  is  odious  and  low.  There 
must  i)e  classes  —  there  must  be  rich  and  poor,"  Dives  says, 
smacking  his  claret —  (it  is  well  if  he  even  sends  the  broken 
meat  out  to  Lazarus  sitting  under  the  window.)  Very  true ; 
but  think  how  mysterious  and  often  unaccountable  it  is  —  that 
lottery'  of  life  which  gives  to  this  man  the  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  sends  to  the  other  rags  for  garments  and  dogs  for  com- 
forters. 

87 
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So  I  must  own,  that  without  much  repining,  on  the  contrary 
with  something  akin  to  gratitude,  Amelia  took  the  crumbs  that 
her  father-in-iaw  let  drop  now  and  then  and  with  them  fed  her 
own  parent.  Directly  she  understood  it  to  be  her  dutjs  it  was 
this  young  woman's  nature  (ladies,  she  is  but  thirty  still,  and 
we  choose  to  call  her  a  young  woman  even  at  that  age )  —  it 
was,  I  say,  her  nature  to  sacrifice  herself  and  to  fling  all  that 
she  had  at  the  feet  of  the  beloved  object.  During  what  long 
thankless  nights  had  she  worked  out  her  fingers  for  littib 
Georgy  whilst  at  home  with  her ;  what  buffets,  scorns,  priva- 
tions, poverties  had  she  endured  for  father  and  mother !  And 
in  tlie  midst  of  all  these  solitary  i*esignations  and  unseea 
sacrifices,  she  did  not  respect  herself  any  more  than  the  world 
respected  her ;  but  1  believe  thought  in  her  heart  that  she  was 
a  poor-spirited,  despicable  little  creature,  whose  hick  in  life  was 
only  too  good  for  her  merits,  O  3'ou  poor  womea!  O  ym 
poor  secret  martyrs  and  victims,  whose  life  is  a  torture,  who 
are  stretched  on  racks  in  your  l>ed-rooms,  And  who  lay  yoor 
heads  down  on  the  block  daily  at  the  drawing-room  table ;  every 
man  who  watches  ,your  pains,  or  peers  into  those  dark  places 
where  the  torture  is  administered  to  3'ou,  must  pit\-3'ou  —  and  — 
and  thank  God  that  he  has  a  beard.  I  recollect  seeing,  ^-ears 
ago,  at  the  prisons  for  idiots  and  madmen  at  Bic*etre,  near  Paris, 
a  poor  wretch  bent  down  under  the  bondage  of  his  imprisonment 
and  his  personal  infirmit}',  to  whom  one  of  our  party  gave  a 
halfpenny  woi-tli  of  snuff  in  a  cornet  or  screw  of  pai)er.  The 
kindness  was  too  much  for  the  poor  epileptic  creature.  He 
cried  in  an  anguish  of  delight  and  gratitude :  if  anybody  gave 
you  and  me  a  thousand  a  year,  or  saved  our  lives,  we  could 
not  be  so  affected.  And  so,  if  3'ou  properly  tyrannize  over  a 
woman,  you  will  find  a  halfp'orth  of  kindness  act  upon  her, 
and  bring  tears  into  her  eyes,  as  thongh  you  were  an  angel 
benefiting  her. 

Some  such  boons  as  these  were  the  best  which  Fortune 
allotted  to  poor  little  Amelia.  Iler  life,  begun  not  unprosper- 
oush',  had  come  down  to  this  —  to  a  mean  prison  and  a  long, 
ignoble  bondage.  Little  George  visited  her  captivity  some^ 
times,  and  consoled  it  with  feeble  gleams  of  encouragement. 
Russell  Square  was  the  boundary'  of  her  prison:  she  might 
walk  thither  occasionally,  but  was  alwa3's  back  to  sleep  iri 
her  cell  at  night ;  to  perform  cheerless  duties ;  to'  watch  by 
thankless  sick-beds ;  to  suflfer  the  harassment  and  tyranny  of 
querulous  disappointed  old  age.  How  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  there,  women  for  the  most  part,  who  are  doomed  to 
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endare  this  long  slavery?  —  who  are  hospital  norses  without 
wages,  —  sisters  of  Charity,  if  you  like,  without  the  romance 
and  the  sentiment  of  sacrifice,  —  who  strive,  fast,  watch,  and 
suffer,  unpitied  ;  and  fade  away  ignobly  and  unknown.  The  hid* 
den  and  awful  wisdom  which  apportions  the  destinies  of  mankind 
is  pleased  so  to  humiliate  and  cast  down  the  tender,  good,  and 
wise  ;  and  to  set  up  the  seltish,  the  foolish,  or  the  wicked.  Oh, 
be  humble,  my  brother,  in  your  prosperity!  Be  gentle  with 
those  who  are  less  lucky,  if  not  more  deserving.  Think,  what 
right  have  yon  to  be  scornful,  whose  virtue  is  a  deficiency  of 
temptation,  whose  success  may  be  a  chance,  whose  rank  may  be 
an  ancestor's  accident,  whose  prosperity  is  very  likely  a  satire. 

They  buried  Amelia's  mother  in  the  church-yard  at  Bromp- 
ton ;  upon  just  such  a  rainy,  dark  day,  as  Amelia  recollected 
when  first  she  had  been  there  to  marry  George.  Her  IHtle  boy 
sate  by  her  side  in  pompous  new  sables.  She  remembered  the 
old  pew-woman  and  clerk.  Her  thoughts  were  away  in  other 
times  as  the  parson  read.  But  that  she  held  Geoi^e's  hand 
in  her  own,  perhaps  she  would  have  liked  to  change  places 
with  .  .  .  Then,  as  usual,  she  felt  ashamed  of  her  selfish 
thoughts,  and  prayed  inwardlj'  to  be  strengthened  to  do  her 
duty. 

So  she  determined  with  all  her  might  and  strength  to  try 
and  make  her  old  father  happy.  She  slaved,  toiled,  patched, 
and  mended,  sang  and  play^  backgammon,  read  out  the 
newspaper,  cooked  dishes,  for  old  Sedley,  walked  him  out 
sedulously  into  Kensington  Gardens  or  the  Brompton  Lanes, 
listened  to  his  stories  witli  untiring  smiles  and  affectionate 
hypocrisy,  or  sate  musing  by  his  side  and  communing  with  her 
own  thoughts  and  reminiscences,  as  the  old  man,  feeble  and 
querulous,  sunned  himself  on  the  garden  benches  and  prattled 
about  his  wrongs  or  his  sorrows.  What  sad,  unsatisfactory 
thoughts  those  of  the  widow  were  !  The  children  running  up 
and  down  the  slopes  and  broad  paths  in  the  gardens,  reminded 
her  of  George  who  was  taken  from  her :  the  first  George  was 
taken  from  her :  her  selfish,  guilty  love,  in  both  instances,  had 
been  rebuked  and  bitterly  chastised.  She  strove  to  think  it 
was  right  that  she  should  be  so  punished.  She  was  such  a 
miserable  wicked  sinner.    She  was  quite  alone  in  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  account  of  this  kind  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment is  insufiferably  tedious,  unless  there  is  some  cheerful  or 
humorous  incident  to  enliven  it,  —  a  tender  gaoler,  for  in- 
stance, or  a  waggish  commandant  of  the  fortress,  or  a  mouse  to 
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come  out  and  play  about  Latude's  beard  and  whiskers,  or  a 
subterranean  passage  under  the  castle,  dug  b}'  Trenck  with  his 
nails  and  a  toothpick:  the  historian  has  no  such  enlivening 
incident  to  relate  in  the  narrative  of  Amelia's  captivity. 
Fancy  her,  if  you  please,  during  this  period,  very  sad,  but 
always  ready  to  smile  when  spoken  to ;  in  a  very  mean,  poor, 
not  to  say  vulgar  position  of  life;  singing  songs,  making 
puddings,  playing  cards,  mending  stockings,  for  her  old 
father's  benefit.  So,  never  mind,  whether  she  be  a  heroine 
or  no ;  or  you  and  I,  however  old,  scolding,  and  bankrupt ;  — 
may  we  have  in  our  last  days  a  kind  soft  shoulder  on  which  to 
lean,  and  a  gentle  hand  to  soothe  our  gouty  old  pillows. 

Old  Sedley  grew  very  fond  of  his  daughter  after  his  wife's 
death ;  and  Amelia  had  her  consolation  in  doing  her  duty  by 
the  old  man. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  leave  these  two  people  long  in  such 
a  low  and  ungenteel  station  of  life.  Better  d&ysj  as  far  as 
worldly  prosperity  went,  were  in  store  for  both.  Perhaps  the 
ingenious  reader  has  guessed  who  was  the  stout  gentleman 
who  called  uiK)n  Georgy  at  his  school  in  company  with  our  old 
friend  Major  Dobbin.  It  was  another  old  acquaintance  re- 
turned to  England,  and  at  a  time  when  his  presence  was 
likely  to  be  of  great  comfort  to  his  relatives  there. 

Major  Dobbin  having  easily  succeeded  in  getting  leave  from 
his  good-natured  commandant  to  proceed  to  Madras,  and 
thence  probably  to  Europe,  on  urgent  private  affairs,  never 
ceased  travelling  night  and  day  until  he  reached  his  journej-'s 
end,  and  had  directed  his  march  with  such  celerity,  that  he 
arrived  at  Madras  in  a  high  fever.  His  servants  who  accom- 
panied him,  brought  him  to  the  house  of  the  friend  with  whom 
he  had  resolved  to  stay  until  his  departure  for  Europe  in  a 
state  of  delirium :  and  it  was  thought  for  many,  many  days 
that  he  would  never  travel  farther  than  the  burning-ground  of 
the  church  of  St.  Geoi^e's,  where  the  troops  should  fire  a  salvo 
over  his  grave,  and  where  many  a  gallant  oflScer  lies  far  away 
from  his  home. 

Here,  as  the  poor  fellow  lay  tossing  in  his  fever,  the  people 
who  watched  him  might  have  heard  him  raving  about  Amelia. 
The  idea  that  he  should  never  see  her  again  depressed  him  in 
his  lucid  hours.  He  thought  his  last  day  was  come ;  and  he 
made  his  solemn  preparations  for  departure  :  setting  his  affairs 
in  this  world  in  order,  and  leaving  the  little  property  of  which 
he  was  possessed  to  those  whom  he  most  desired  to  benefit. 
The  friend  in  whose  house  he  was  located  witnessed  his  testa- 
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ment.  He  desired  to  be  buried  with  a  little  brown  hair-chain 
which  he  wore  round  his  neck,  and  which,  if  the  truth  must  be 
known,  he  had  got  from  Amelia's  maid  at  Brussels,  when  the 
young  widow's  hair  was  cut  off,  during  the  fever  which  pros- 
trated her  after  the  death  of  George  Osborne  on  the  plateau 
at  Mount  St.  John. 

He  recovered,  rallied,  relapsed  again,  having  undergone 
such  a  process  of  blood-letting  and  calomel  as  showed  the 
strength  of  his  original  constitution.  He  was  almost  a  skele- 
ton when  they  put  him  on  board  the  Ramchnnder  East  India- 
man,  Captain  Bragg,  from  Calcutta,  touching  at  Madras ;  and 
so  weak  and  prostrate,  that  his  friend  who  had  tended  him 
through  his  illness,  prophesied  that  the  honest  Major  would 
never  survive  the  voyage,  and  that  he  would  pass  some  morn- 
ing, shrouded  in  flag  and  hammock,  over  the  ship's  side,  and 
carrying  down  to  the  sea  with  him  the  relic  that  he  wore  at  his 
heart.  But  whether  it  was  the  sea  air,  or  the  hope  which 
sprung  up  in  him  afresh,  from  the  day  that  the  ship  spread  her 
canvas  and  stood  out  of  the  roads  towards  home^  our  friend 
began  to  amend,  and  he  was  quite  well  (though  as  gaunt  as  a 
greyhound)  before  they  reached  the  Cape.  Kirk  will  be  dis- 
appointed of  his  majority  this  time,"  he  said,  with  a  smile :  he 
will  expect  to  find  himself  gazetted  by  the  time  the  r^ment 
reaches  home."  For  it  must  be  premised  that  while  the  Major 
was  lying  ill  at  Madras,  having  made  such  prodigious  haste  to  go 
thither,  the  gallant  — th,  which  had  passed  many  years  abroad, 
which  after  its  retuni  from  the  West  Indies  had  been  baulked 
of  its  stay  at  home  by  the  Waterloo  campaign,  and  had  been 
ordered  from  Flanders  to  India,  had  received  ordere  home; 
and  the  Major  might  have  accompanied  his  comrades,  had  he 
chosen  to  wait  for  their  arrival  at  Madras. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  inclined  to  put  himself  in  his  exhausted 
state  again  under  the  guardianship  of  Glonuna.  I  think 
Miss  O'Dowd  would  have  done  for  me,"  he  said,  laughingly,  to 
a  fellow-passenger,  if  we  had  had  heron  board,  and  when  she 
had  sunk  me,  she  would  have  fallen  upon  you,  depend  upon  it, 
and  carried  you  in  as  a  prize  to  Southampton,  Jos,  my  boy." 

For  indeed  it  was  no  other  than  our  stout  friend  who  was 
also  a  passenger  on  board  the  Ramchnnder.  He  had  passed 
ten  years  iu  Bengal.  —  Constant  dinners,  tiffins,  pale  ale  and 
claret,  the  prodigious  labor  of  cutcherr}',  and  the  refreshment 
of  brand3'-pawnee  which  he  was  forced  to  take  there,  had  their 
effect  upon  Waterloo  Sedley.  A  voyage  to  Europe  was  pro- 
nounced necessaiy  for  him  —  and  having  served  his  fuU  time 
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in  India,  and  had  fine  appointments  which  had  enabled  him  to 
lay  b}'  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  was  free  to  come  home 
and  stay  with  a  good  pension,  or  to  return  and  resume  that 
rank  in  the  service  to  which  his  senioritj'  and  his  vast  talents 
entitled  him. 

He  was  rather  thinner  than  when  we  last  saw  him,  but  had 
gained  in  majesty  and  solemnity  of  demeanor.  He  had  re- 
sumed the  mustachios  to  which  his  services  at  Waterloo  entitled 
him,  and  s watered  about  on  deck  in  a  magnificent  velvet  cap 
with  a  gold  band,  and  a  profuse  ornamentation  of  pins  and 
jewellery  about  his  person.  He  took  breakfast  in  his  cabin,  and 
dressed  as  solenmly  to  appear  on  the  quarter-deck,  as  if  he 
were  going  to  turn  out  for  Bond  Street,  or  the  Course  at  Cal- 
cutta. He  brought  a  native  servant  with  him,  who  was  luB 
valet  and  pipe-bearer ;  and  who  wore  the  Sedley  crest  in  silver 
on  his  turban.  That  oriental  menial  had  a  wretched  life  tinder 
the  tyranny  of  Jos  Sedley.  Jos  was  as  vain  of  his  person  as  a 
woman,  and  took  as  long  a  time  at  his  toilette  as  an}-  fading 
beauty.  The  youngsters  among  the  passengers.  Young  Chatf- 
ers  of  the  150th,  and  poor  little  Kicketts,  coming  home  after  his 
third  fever,  used  to  draw  out  Sedley  at  the  cuddy-table,  and 
make  him  tell  prodigious  stories  about  himself  and  his  exploits 
against  tigers  and  Napoleon.  He  was  great  when  he  visited 
the  Emperor's  tomb  at  Longwood,  when  to  these  gentlemen 
and  the  young  officers  of  the  ship.  Major  Dobbin  not  being  by, 
he  described  the  whole  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  all  but  an- 
nounced that  Napoleon  never  would  have  gone  to  St.  Helena  at 
all  but  for  him,  Jos  Sedley. 

Afler  leaving  St.  Helena  he  became  yery  generous,  dispos- 
ing of  a  great  quantitj'  of  ship  stores,  claret,  preserved  meats, 
and  great  casks  packed  with  soda-water,  brought  out  for  his 
private  delectation.  There  were  no  ladies  on  board :  the  Major 
gave  the  pas  of  precedency  to  the  civilian,  so  that  he  was  the 
first  dignitary  at  table ;  and  treated  by  Captain  Bragg,  and  the 
ofl3cei*s  of  the  Ramchunder,  with  the  respect  which  his  rank 
warranted.  He  disappeared  rather  in  a  panic  during  a  two- 
days*  gale,  in  which  he  had  the  portholes  of  his  cabin  battened 
down ;  and  remained  in  his  cot  reading  the  Washerwoman 
of  Finchley  Common,"  left  on  board  the  Ramchunder  by  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Lady  Emily  Homblower,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Silas  Homblower,  when  on  their  passage  out  to  the  Cape,  where 
the  Reverend  gentleman  was  a  missionary:  but,  for  common 
reading,  he  had  brought  a  stock  of  novels  and  plays  which  he 
lent  to  the  rest  of  the  ship,  and  rendered  himself  agreeable  to 
all  by  his  kindness  and  condescension. 
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Many  and  many  a  night  as  the  ship  was  catting  throngh  the 
roaring  dark  sea,  the  moon  and  stars  shining  over  head,  and 
the  bell  singing  out  the  watch,  Mr.  Sedle^^  and  the  Major 
would  sit  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  vessel  talking  about  home, 
as  the  Major  smoked  his  cheroot,  and  the  crvilian  puffed  at  the 
hookah  which  his  servant  prepared  for  him. 

In  these  conversations  it  was  wonderful  with  what  perse* 
veranee  and  ingenuity  Major  Dobbin  would  manage  to  bring  the 
talk  round  to  the  subject  of  Amelia  and  her  little  boy.  Jos,  a 
little  testy  about  his  father's  misfortunes  and  unceremonious 
appHcatk>ns  to  him,  was  soothed  down  by  the  Major,  who  pointed 
out  the  elder's  ill  fortunes  and  old  age.  He  would  not  perhaps 
like  to  live  with  the  old  couple :  whose  wa\'s  and  hours  mi^t 
not  agree  with  those  of  a  3'ounger  man,  accustomed  to*  different 
society,  (Jos  bowed  at  this  compliment)  :  but,  the  Major  pointed 
out,  how  advantageous  it  would  be  for  Jos  Sedley  to  ha\«e  a 
house  of  his  own  in  London,  and  not^a  mere  bachelor's  estabr 
liahment  as  before :  how  his  stster  Amelia  would  be  the  very 
person  to  preside  over  it;  how  elegant,  how  gentle  she  was^ 
and  of  what  refined  good  manners.  He  recounted  stories  of 
the  success  which  Mrs.  George  Osborne  had  had  in  former  da3^ 
at  Brussels,  and  in  London,  where  she  was  much  admired  by 
people  of  very  great  ftishion :  and  he  then  hinted  how  becoming 
it  would  be  for  Jos  to  send  Georgy  to  a  good  school  and  make  a 
man  of  him ;  for  his  mother  and  her  parents  woukl  be  sure  to 
spoil  htm.  In  a  word,  this  artful  Major  made  the  civilian 
promise  to  take  charge  of  Amelia  and  her  unprotected  child. 
He  did  not  know  as  3^et  what  events  had  happened  in  the  littk 
Sedley  family :  and  how  death  had  removed  the  mother,  and 
riches  had  carried  off  George  from  Amelia.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  every  day  and  always,  this  love-smitten  and  middle-aged 
gentleman  was  thinking  about  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  his  whole 
heart  was  bent  npon  doing  her  good.  He  coaxed,  wheedled, 
cajoled^  and  complimented  Jos  Sedley  with  a  perseverance  and 
cordial  it}'  of  which  he  was  not  aware  himself,  yery  likely ;  but 
some  men  who  have  unmarried  sisters  or  datight^  even,  may 
remember  how  uncommonly  agreeable  gentlemen  are  to  the 
male  relations  when  they  are  courting  the  females ;  and  perha^^s 
this  rc^e  of  a  Dobbin  was  urged  by  a  similar  h3'pocrisy. 

The  truth  is,  when  Major  Dobbin  came  on  board  the  Ram- 
ehunder,  very  sick,  and  for  the  three  days  she  lay  in  the  Madras 
Roads,  he  did  not  begin  to  rally,  nor  did  even  the  appearance 
and  recognition  of  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Sedley,  on  board 
much  cheer  him,  until  after  a  conversation  which  they  had  one 
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day,  as  the  Major  was  laid  languidly  on  the  deck.  He  said 
then  he  thought  he  was  doomed ;  he  had  left  a  little  somethiDg 
to  his  godson  in  his  will ;  and  he  trusted  Mrs.  Osborne  would 
remember  him  kindly,  and  be  happy  in  the  marriage  she  was 
about  to  make.  "Married?  not  the  least,"  Jos  answered: 
"  he  had  heard  from  her :  she  made  no  mention  of  the  marriage, 
and  by  the  wa}',  it  was  curious,  she  wrote  to  say  that  Major 
Dobbin  was  going  to  be  married,  and  hoped  that  he  would  be 
happy."  What  were  the  dates  of  Sedlej^'s  letters  from  Europe? 
The  civilian  fetched  them.  They  were  two  months  later  than 
the  Major's ;  and  the  ship's  surgeon  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  treatment  adopted  by  him  towards  his  new  patient,  who 
had  been  consigned  to  ship-board  by  the  Madras  practitioner 
with  very  small  hopes  indeed ;  for,  from  that  day,  the  very  day 
that  he  changed  the  draught,  Major  Dobbin  began  to  mend. 
And  thus  it  was  that  deser\'ing  officer,  Captain  Kirk,  was  dis- 
appointed of  his  majority. 

After  they  passed  St.  Helena,  Major  Dobbin's  gayety  and 
strength  was  such  as  to  astonish  all  his  fellow-passengers.  He 
larked  witb  the  midshipmen,  played  single-stick  with  the  mates, 
ran  up  the  shrouds  like  a  boy,  saug  a  comic  song  one  night  to 
the  amusement  of  the  whole  party  fissembled  over  their  grog 
after  supper,  and  rendered  himself  so  gay,  lively,  and  amiable, 
that  even  Captain  Bragg,  who  thought  there  was  nothing  in  his 
passenger,  and  considered  he  was  a  poor-spirited  feller  at  first, 
was  constrained  to  own  that  the  Major  was  a  reserved  but  well- 
informed  and  meritorious  officer.  "  He  ain't  got  distangy  man- 
ners, dammy,"  Bragg  observed  to  his  first  mate ;  "he  wouldn't 
do  at  Government  House,  Roper,  where  his  Lordship  and  Lady 
William  was  as  kind  to  me,  and  shook  hands  with  me  befbre 
the  whole  company,  and  asking  me  at  dinner  to  take  beer  witb 
him,  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself ;  he  ain't  got  man- 
ners, but  there's  something  about  him  —  "  And  thus  Captain 
Bragg  showed  that  he  possessed  discrimination  as  a  man,  as 
well  as  ability  as  a  commander. 

But  a  calm  taking  place  when  the  Ramchunder  was  within 
ten  days'  sail  of  England,  Dobbin  became  so  impatient  and  ill- 
humored  as  to  surprise  those  comrades  who  had  before  admired 
his  vivacity  and  good  temper.  He  did  not  recover  until  the 
breeze  sprang  up  again,  and  was  in  a  highly  excited  state  when 
the  pilot  came  on  board.  Good  God,  how  liis  heart  beat  as 
the  two  friendly  spires  of  Southampton  came  in  sight. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

OUB  FBIEND  THE  MAJOR. 

Our  Major  had  rendered  himself  so  popular  on  board  the 
RaDQchonder,  that  when  he  and  Mr.  Sedley  descended  into  the 
welcome  shore-boat  which  was  to  take  them  from  the  ship, 
the  whole  crew,  men  and  officers,  the  great  Captain  Bragg 
himself  leading  off,  gave  three  cheers  for  Miyor  Dobbin,  who 
blushed  very  much,  and  ducked  his  head  in  token  of  thanks. 
Jos,  who  very  likely  thought  the  cheers  were  for  himself,  took 
off  his  gold-laced  cap  and  waved  it  majestically  to  his  friends, 
and  they  were  pulled  to  shore  and  landed  with  great  dig- 
nity at  the  pier,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  Royal  George 
Hotel. 

Although  the  sight  of  that  magnificent  round  of  beef,  and 
the  silver  tankard  suggestive  of  real  British  home-brewed  ale 
and  i>orter,  which  perennially  greet  the  eyes  of  the  traveller 
returning  from  foreigq  parts,  who  enters  the  coffee-room  of  the 
George,  ai-e  so  invigorating  and  delightful,  that  a  man  entering 
such  a  comfortable  snug  homely  English  inn,  might  well  like  to 
stop  some  days  there,  yet  Dobbin  began  to  talk  about  a  post- 
chaise  instantly,  and  was  no  sooner  at  Southampton  than  he 
wished  to  be  on  the  road  to  London.  Jos,  however,  would  not 
hear  of  moving  that  evening.  Why  was  he  to  pass  a  night  in 
a  post-chaise  instead  of  a  great  large  undulating  downy  feather- 
bed which  was  there  ready  to  replace  the  horrid  little  narrow 
orib  in  which  the  portly  Bengal  gentleman  had  been  confined 
during  the  voyage  ?  lie  could  not  think  of  moving  till  his 
baggage  was  cleared,  or  of  travelling  until  he  could  do  so  with 
bis  chillum.  So  the  Major  was  forced  to  wait  over  that  night, 
and  despatched  a  letter  to  his  famil}'  announcing  his  arrival ; 
entreating  iVom  Jos  a  promise  to  write  to  his  own  friends. 
Jos  promiseti,  but  didn't  keep  his  promise.  The  Captain,  the 
surgeon,  and  one  or  two  passengers  came  and  dined  with  our 
two  gentlemen  at  the  inn  ;  Jos  exerting  himself  in  a  sumptuous 
way  in  ordering  the  dinner :  and  promising  to  go  to  town  the 
next  da}'  with  the  Major.  The  landlord  said  it  did  his  eyes 
good  to  see  Mr.  Sedley  take  off  his  first  pint  of  porter.  If  I 
bad  time  and  dared  to  enter  into  digressions,  I  would  write  a 
chapter  about  that  first  pint  of  porter  drunk  upon  English 
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gi-ound.  Ab,  how  good  it  is !  It  is  worth  while  to  leave  home 
for  a  year,  just  to  enjoy  that  one  draught. 

Major  Eiobbin  made  his  appearance  the  next  morning  very 
neatly  shaved  and  dressed,  according  to  his  wont.  Indeed,  it 
was  so  early  in  the  morning,  that  nobody  was  up  in  the  house 
except  that  wonderful  Boots  of  an  inn  who  rtever  seems  to  want 
sleep :  and  the  Major  oonki  hear  the  snores  of  the  various  in- 
mates of  the  house  roaring  through  the  eorridon  as  he  creaked 
about  in  those  dim  passages.  Then  the  sleepless  Boote  went 
shirking  round  from  door  to  door,  gathering  up  at  each  the 
Bluchers,  Wellingtons,  Oxonians,  which  stood  outside.  Then 
Jos's  native  sen-ant  arose  and  began  to  get  ready  his  roaster's 
ponderous  dressing  apparatus,  and  prepare  his  hookah :  then 
the  maid  servants  got  up,  and  meeting  the  dark  man  in  the 
passages,  shrieked,  and  mistook  him  for  the  devil.  He  and 
Dobbin  stumbled  over  their  pails  in  the  passages  as  they  were 
scouring  the  decks  of  the  Royal  George.  When  the  first  un- 
shorn waiter  appeared  and  unbarred  the  door  of  the  inn,  the 
Major  thought  that  the  time  for  dei>arture  was  arrived,  and 
ordered  a  post-chaise  to  be  fetched  instantly,  tiiat  they  might 
set  off. 

He  then  directed  his  steps  to  Mr.  Sedl^s  room,  and  opened 
the  curtains  of  Uie  great  large  family  bed  wherein  Mr.  Jos 
was  snoring.  '*  Come,  up !  Sedle}*,"  the  Major  said,  it's 
time  to  be  off ;  the  chaise  will  be  at  the  door  in  half  an  hoar." 

Jos  growled  from  under  the  counterpane  to  know  what  the 
time  was;  but  when  he  at  last  extorted  from  the  blushing 
Major  (who  never  told  fibs,  however  the^'  might  be  to  his 
advantage)  what  was  the  real  hour  of  the  morning,  he  broke 
out  into  a  volley  of  bad  language,  which  we  will  not  repeat 
here,  but  by  which  he  gave  Dobbin  to  understatid  that  he 
would  jeopardy  his  soul  if  he  got  up  at  that  moment,  that  the 
Major  might  go  and  be  hanged,  that  he  would  not  travel  with 
Dobbin,  and  that  it  was  most  unkind  and  ungentlemanlike  to 
disturb  a  man  out  of  his  sleep  in  that  way ;  on  which  the  dis- 
comfited Major  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  Jos  to  resume 
his  interrupted  slumbers. 

The  chaise  came  up  presently,  and  the  Major  would  wait  no 
longer. 

If  he  had  been  an  English  nobleman  travelling  on  a  pleasure 
tour,  or  a  newspaper  courier  bearing  despatches  (government 
messages  are  generally  carried  much  more  quietly),  he  could 
not  have  travelled  more  quickl}'.  The  post-boys  wondered  at 
the  fees  he  flung  amongst  them.    How  happ^'  and  green  the 
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conntiy  looked  as  the  chaise  whirled  rapidly  from  mile-stone  to 
milc-stone,  through  neat  country  towns  where  landlords  came 
out  to  welcome  him  with  smiles  and  bows ;  by  pretty  road-side 
inns,  where  the  signs  hung  on  the  elms,  and  horses  and  wag- 
oners were  drinking  under  the  chequered  shadow  of  the  trees ; 
b}'  old  halls  and  parks ;  rustic  hamlets  clustered  round  ancient 
grey  churches — and  through  the  charming  friendly  English 
landscape.  Is  there  any  in  the  world  like  it?  To  a  traveller 
returning  home  it  looks  so  kind  —  it  seems  to  shake  hands  with 
you  as  3'ou  pass  through  it.  Well,  Major  Dobbin  passed 
through  all  this  from  Southampton  to  London,  and  without 
noting  much  beyond  the  mile-stones  along  the  road.  You  see 
he  was  so  eager  to  see  bis  parents  at  Camberwell.  - 

He  grudged  the  time  lost  between  Piccadilly  and  his  old 
haunt  at  the  Slaughters',  whither  he  drove  &ithflilly.  Long 
years  had  passed  since  he  saw  it  last,  since  he  and  George,  as 
young  men,  had  enjoyed  many  a  feast,  and  held  many  a  revel 
there.  He  had  now  passed  into  the  stage  of  old-fellow-hood. 
His  hair  was  grizzled,  and  many  a  passion  and  feeling  of  his 
youth  had  grown  grey  in  that  interval.  There,  however,  stood 
the  old  waiter  at  the  door,  in  the  same  greasy  black  suit,  with 
the  same  double  chin  and  flaccid  face,  with  the  same  huge 
bunch  of  seals  at  his  fob,  rattling  bis  money  in  his  pockets  as 
before,  and  receiving  the  Major  as  if  he  had  gone  away  only  a 
week  ago.  *'Put  the  Major's  things  in  twenty-three,  that's 
his  room,"  John  said,  exhibiting  not  the  least  surprise. 

Roast  fowl  for  3'our  dinner,  I  suppose.  You  ain't  got  mar- 
ried? They  said  you  was  married  —  the  Scotch  surgeon  of 
yours  was  here.  No,  it  was  Captain  Humby  of  the  thirty- 
third,  as  was  quartered  with  the — th  in  Injee.  Like  an}'  warm 
water?  What  do  you  come  in  a  chav  for  —  ain't  the  coach 
good  enough?"  And  with  this,  the  faithful  waiter,  who  knew 
and  remembered  every  officer  who  used  the  house,  and  with 
whom  ten  years  were  but  as  yesterda}',  led  the  way  up-^  Dob- 
bin's old  room,  where  stood  the  great  moreen  bed,  and  the 
shabby  carpet,  a  thoitght  more  dingy,  and  all  the  old  black 
furniture  covered  with  faded  chintz,  just  as  the  Major  recol- 
lected them  in  his  youth. 

He  remembered  George  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
biting  his  nails,  and  swearing  that  the  Governor  must  come 
round,  and  that  if  he  didn't,  he  didn't  care  a  straw,  on  the  day 
before  he  was  married.  He  could  fancy  him  walking  in,  bang- 
ing the  door  of  Dobbin's  room,  and  his  own  hard  by  — 

"  You  ain't  got  young,"  John  said,  calmly  suiTej  ing  his 
friend  of  former  days. 
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Dobbin  laughed.  "Ten  years  and  a  fever  don't  make  a 
man  3'oung,  John,"  he  said.  "  It  is  3  0U  that  are  alwa^^s  j  oung : 

—  No,  you  are  always  old." 

''What  became  of  Captain  Osborne's  widow  ?"  John  said. 
"Fine  3'oung  fellow  that.  Lord,  how  he  used  to  spend  his 
money.  He  never  came  back  after  that  day  he  was  married 
from  here.  He  owes  me  three  pound  at  this  minute.  Look 
here,  I  have  it  in  m}-  book.  '  April  10,  1815,  Captain  Os- 
borne :  8/.'  I  wonder  whether  his  father  would  pay  me,"  and 
so  saving,  John  of  the  Slaughters'  pulled  out  the  \ery  raoi-occo 
pocket-book  in  which  he  had  noted  his  loan  to  the  Captain, 
upon  a  greasy  faded  page  still  extant,  with  man}'  other  scrawled 
memoranda  regarding  the  bygone  frequenters  of  the  house. 

Having  inducted  his  customer  into  the  room,  John  retired 
with  perfect  calmness ;  and  Major  Dobbin,  not  without  a  blush 
and  a  grin  at  his  own  absurdity,  chose  out  of  his  kit  the  very 
smartest  and  most  l)ecoming  civil  costume  he  possessed,  and 
laughed  at  his  own  tauned  face  and  gre}'  hair,  as  he  surveyed 
them  in  the  dreary  little  toilette-glass  on  the  dressing-table. 

"  I'm  glad  old  John  didn't  forget  me,"  he  thought.  "  She'll 
know  me,  too,  I  hope."  And  he  sallied  out  of  the  inn,  bending 
his  steps  once  more  in  the  direction  of  Brompton. 

Ever}'  minute  incident  of  his  last  meeting  with  Amelia  was 
present  to  the  constant  man's  mind  as  he  walked  towards  her 
house.  The  arch  and  the  Achilles  statue  were  up  since  he 
had  last  been  in  Piccadilly ;  a  hundred  changes  had  occurred 
which  his  eye  and  mind  vaguely  noted.  He  began  to  tremble 
as  he  walked  up  the  lane  from  Brompton,  that  well-remembered 
lane  leading  to  the  street  where  she  lived.  Was  she  going  to 
be  married  or  not?   If  he  were  to  meet  her  with  the  little  boy 

—  Good  God,  what  should  he  do?  He  saw  a  woman  coming 
to  him  with  a  child  of  five  yeai-s  old  —  was  that  she  ?  He  began 
to  shake  at  the  mere  possibilit}*.  When  he  came  up  to  the  row 
of  houses,  at  last,  where  she  lived,  and  to  the  gate,  he  caught 
hold  of  it  and  paused.  He  might  have  heard  the  thumping  of 
his  own  heart.  "  May  God  Almighty  bless  her,  whatever  has 
happened,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  Psha !  she  may  be  gone 
from  here,"  he  said,  and  went  in  through  the  gate. 

The  window  of  the  parlor  which  she  used  to  occupy  was 
open,  and  there  were  no  inmates  in  the  room.  The  Major 
thought  he  recognized  the  piano,  though,  with  the  picture  over 
it,  as  it  used  to  be  in  former  days,  and  his  perturbations  were 
renewed.  Mr.  Clapp's  brass  plate  was  still  on  the  door,  at  the 
knocker  of  which  Dobbin  performed  a  summons. 
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A  buxom-looking  lass  of  sixteen,  with  bright  eyes  and  purple 
(^ecks,  came  to  answer  the  knock,  and  looked  hard  at  the 
Major  as  he  leant  back  against  the  Uttle  porch. 

He  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  could  hardly  falter  out  the 
words — Does  Mrs.  Osborne  live  here?" 

She  looked  him  hard  in  the  face  for  a  moment  —  and  then 
turning  white  too  —  said,  ^'Lord  bless  me  —  it's  Major  Dob- 
bin." She  held  out  both  her  hands  shaking  —  "Don't  you 
remember  me?"  she  said.  "  I  used  to  call  you  Major  Sugar- 
plums." On  which,  and  I  believe  it  was  for  the  first  time  that 
he  ever  so  conducted  himself  in  his  life,  the  Major  took  the 
girl  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  She  began  to  laugh  and  ciy 
hysterically,  and  calling  out  "Ma,  Pa!"  with  all  her  voice, 
brought  up  those  worthy  people,  who  had  already  been  survey- 
ing the  Major  from  the  casement  of  the  ornamental  kitchen, 
and  were  astonished  to  find  their  daughter  in  the  little  passage 
in  the  embrace  of  a  great  tall  man  in  a  blue  frock-coat  and 
white  duck  trowsers. 

"  Tm  an  old  friend,"  he  said —  not  without  blushing  though. 
"  Don't  you  remember  me,  Mra.  Clapp,  and  those  goixi  cakes 
you  used  to  make  for  tea  ?  —  Don't  you  recollect  me,  Clapp  ? 
I'm  George's  godfather,  and  just  come  back  from  India?"  A 
great  shaking  of  bands  ensued  —  Mrs.  Clapp  was  greatly  af- 
fected and  delighted;  she  called  upon  heaven  to  interpose  a 
vast  many  times  in  that  passage. 

The  landlord  and  landlady  of  the  house  led  the  worthy  Major 
into  the  Sedleys'  room  (whereof  he  remembered  every  single 
article  of  furniture,  from  the  old  brass  ornamented  piano,  once 
a  natty  little  instrument,  Stothard  maker,  to  the  screens  and 
the  alabaster  miniature  tombstone,  in  the  midst  of  which  ticked 
Mr.  Sedley's  gold  watch),  and  there  as  he  sat  down  in  the  lodger's 
vacant  arm-chair,  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  daughter, 
with  a  thousand  ejaculatory  breaks  in  the  narrative,  informed 
Major  Dobbin  of  what  we  know  already,  but  of  particulars  in 
Amelia's  history  of  which  he  was  not  awai*e  —  namely  of  Mrs. 
Sedley's  death,  of  George's  reconcilement  with  his  grandfather 
Osborne,  of  the  way  in  which  the  widow  took  on  at  leaving 
him,  and  of  other  particulars  of  her  life.  Twice  or  thrice  he 
was  going  to  ask  about  the  marriage  question,  but  his  heart 
failed  him.  He  did  not  care  to  lay  it  bare  to  these  people. 
Finally,  he  was  informed  tliat  Mrs.  O.  was  gone  to  walk  with 
her  Pa  in  Kensington  Gardens,  whither  she  always  went  with 
the  old  gentleman  (who  was  very  weak  and  peevish  now,  and 
led  her  a  sad  life,  though  she  behaved  to  him  like  an  angel,  to 
be  sure),  of  a  fine  afternoon  after  dinner. 
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"  Fm  very  much  pressed  for  time,"  the  Major  said,  "  and 
have  business  to-night  of  importance.  1  should  like  to  see 
Mrs.  Osl)orne  lho\  Suppose  Miss  Polly  would  come  wiUi  me 
and  show  me  the  way." 

Miss  Polly  was  charmed  and  astonished  at  this  proposaL 
She  knew  the  way.  She  would  show  Major  Dobbin.  She  had 
often  l>een  with  Mr.  Sedley  when  Mrs.  O.  was  gone  —  waa 
gone  Russell  Square  way :  and  knew  the  bench  where  he  liked 
to  sit.  She  bounced  away  to  her  apartment,  and  appeared 
presently  in  her  best  bonnet  and  her  mamma's  yellow  shawl 
and  large  ]>ebble  brooch,  of  which  she  assumed  the  loan  in 
order  to  make  herself  a  worthy  companion  for  the  Major. 

That  officer,  then,  in  his  blue  frock-coat  and  buckskin  gloves, 
gave  the  young  lady  his  arm,  and  they  walked  away  ver3*  gaj  ly. 
Uc  was  glad  to  have  a  friend  at  hand  for  the  scene  which  he 
dreaded  somehow.  He  asked  a  thousand  more  questions  from 
his  companion  about  AmeUa :  his  kind  heart  grieved  to  think 
that  she  should  have  had  to  part  with  her  son.  How  did  she 
bear  it?  Did  she  see  him  often?  Was  Mr.  Sedley  pretty  com- 
fortable now  in  a  worldly  point  of  view?  Polly  answered  all 
these  questions  of  Major  Sugarplums  to  the  very  best  of  her 
power. 

And  in  the  midst  of  their  walk  an  incident  occurred  which, 
though  very  simple  in  its  nature,  was  productive  of  the  greatest 
delight  to  Major  Dobbin.  A  pale  young  man  wit^  feeble  whis- 
kers and  a  stiff  white  neckcloth  came  walking  down  the  lane, 
€71  sandwich :  —  having  a  lady,  that  is,  on  each  arm.  One  was 
a  tall  and  commanding  middle-aged  female,  with  features  and 
a  complexion  similar  to  tliose  of  the  clergy  man  of  the  Church 
of  England  by  whose  side  she  marched,  and  the  other  a  stunted 
little  woman  with  a  dark  face,  ornamented  by  a  fine  new  bonnet 
and  white  ribbons,  and  in  a  smart  pelisse  with  a  rich  gold 
watch  in  the  midst  of  her  person.  The  gentleman,  pinioned  as 
he  was  b}'  these  two  ladies,  carried  further  a  parasol,  shawl, 
and  basket,  so  that  his  arms  were  entirel}'  engaged,  and  of 
course  he  was  unable  to  touch  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  curtsy  with  which  Miss  Mary  Clapp  greeted  him. 

He  merely  bowed  his  head  in  repl}'  to  her  salutation,  which 
the  two  ladies  returned  with  a  patronizing  air,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  looking  severely  at  the  individual  in  the  blue  coat  and 
bamboo  cane,  wlio  accompanied  Miss  Polly. 

Who's  that?  "  asked  the  Major,  amused  by  the  group,  and 
after  he  had  made  way  for  the  three  to  pass  up  the  lane.  Mar}' 
looked  at  him  rather  roguishl}'. 
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*'  That  18  onrcarate,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Blnny  (a  twitch  from 
Major  Dobbin),  and  his  sister  Miss  B.  Lord  bless  us,  how  she 
did  use  to  worret  us  at  Sunday-school ;  and  the  other  lad}^  the 
little  one  with  a  cast  in  her  eye,  and  the  handsome  watch,  is 
Mrs.  Binny  —  Miss  Grits  that  was ;  her  Pa  was  a  grocer,  and 
kept  the  Little  Original  Gold  Tea  Pot  in  Kensington  Gravel  - 
Pits.  They  were  married  last  month,  and  are  just  come  back 
from  Margate.  She's  five  thousand  pound  to  her  fortune; 
but  her  and  Miss  B.,  who  made  the  match,  have  quarrelled 
already." 

If  the  Major  had  twitched  before,  he  started  now,  and 
slapped  the  bamboo  on  the  ground  with  an  emphasis  which  made 
Miss  Clapp  cry  Law,"  and  laugh  too.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment silent  with  open  mouth  looking  after  the  retreating  young 
couple,  while  Miss  Mary  told  their  history  ;  but  he  did  not  hear 
beyond  the  announcement  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  mar- 
riage; his  head  was  swimming  with  felicity.  After  this  ren- 
contre he  began  to  walk  double  quick  towards  the  place  of  his 
destination ;  and  yet  the}'  were  too  soon  (for  he  was  in  a  great 
tremor  at  the  idea  of  a  meeting  for  which  he  had  been  longing 
any  time  these  ten  years)  —  through  the  Brompton  lanes,  and 
entering  at  the  little  old  portal  in  Kensington  Garden  wall. 

**  There  they  are,"  said  Miss  Polly,  and  she  felt  him  again 
start  back  on  her  arm.  She  was  a  confidante  at  once  of  the 
whole  business.  She  knew  the  story  as  well  as  if  she  had  read 
it  in  one  of  her  favorite  novel-books  —  Fatherless  Fanu}*," 
or  the    Scottish  Chiefs." 

"  Suppose  3  0U  were  to  run  on  and  tell  her,"  the  Major  said. 
Polly  ran  forward,  her  yellow  shawl  streaming  in  the  breeze. 

Old  Sedley  was  seated  on  a  bench,  his  handkerchief  placed 
over  his  knees,  prattling  awa}'  according  to  his  wont,  with  some 
old  storj'  about  old  times,  to  which  Amelia  had  listened,  and 
awarded  a  patient  smile  many  a  time  before.  She  could  of  late 
think  of  her  own  affairs,  and  smile  or  make  other  marks  of 
recognition  of  her  father's  stories,  scarce!}'  hearing  a  word  of 
tlie  old  man's  tales.  As  Marj'  came  lx)uncing  along,  and 
Amelia  caught  sight  of  her,  she  started  up  from  her  bench. 
Her  first  thought  was,  that  something  had  happened  to  Georgy  ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  messenger's  eager  and  happy  face  dissi- 
pated that  fear  in  the  timorous  mother's  bosom. 

"  News !  News  ! "  cried  the  emissaiy  of  Major  Dobbin. 
"He's  come !    He's  come ! " 

'*  Who  is  come?"  said  Eramr,  still  thinking  of  her  son. 

"Look  there,"  answered  Miss  Clapp,  turning  round  and 
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pointing ;  in  which  dii'ection  Amelia  looking,  saw  Dobbin's  lean 
figure  and  long  shadow  stalking  across  the  grass.  Amelia 
stalled  in  her  turn,  blushed  up,  and,  of  course,  began  to  cny. 
At  all  this  simple  little  creature's  fetes,  the  grandei  eaux  were 
accustomed  to  play. 

He  looked  at  her — oh,  how  fondlj*  —  as  she  came  rannii^ 
toward  him,  her  hands  before  her,  ready  to  give  them  to  him. 
She  wasn't  changed.  She  was  a  little  pale;  a  little  stouter 
in  figure*  Her  eyes  were  the  same,  the  kind  tnistflil  eyes. 
There  were  scarce  three  lines  of  silver  in  her  soft  brown  hair. 
She  gave  him  both  her  hands  as  she  looked  up  flushing  and 
smiling  thixmgh  her  tears  into  his  honest  homely  face.  He 
took  the  two  little  iiands  between  his  two,  and  held  them  there. 
He  was  speechless  for  a  moment.  Why  did  he  not  take  her  in 
his  arms,  and  swear  that  he  would  never  leave  her?  She  most 
have  yielded :  she  could  not  but  have  obeyed  him. 

^'i  —  Tve  another  arrival  to  announce,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause. 

Mrs.  Dobbin?"  Amelia  said,  making  a  movement  back  — 
Why  didn't  he  speak  ? 

No,"  he  said,  letting  her  hands  go :  '*  Who  has  told  you 
those  lies  ?  —  I  mean,  your  brother  Jos  came  in  the  same  ship 
with  me,  and  is  come  home  to  make  you  all  happy." 

"Papa,  papa!"  Emmy  cried  out,  "here  are  news!  My 
brother  is  in  England.  He  b  come  to  take  care  of  you.  — 
Here  is  Major  Dobbin." 

Mr.  Sedley  started  up,  shaking  a  great >  deal,  and  gatherii^ 
up  his  thoughts.  Then. he  stepped  forward  and  made  an  old- 
fashioned  bow  to  the  Major,  whom  he  called  Mr.  Dobbin,  and 
hoped  his  worthy  father,  Sir  William,  was  quite  well.  He  pro- 
posed to  call  upon  Sir  William,  who  had  done  him  the  honor  of 
a  visit  a  short  time  ago.  Sir  William  had  not  called  npon  the 
old  gentleman  for  eight  years  —  it  was  that  visit  he  was  thinking 
of  returning. 

*'  He  is  very  much  shaken,"  Emm}^  whispered,  as  Dobbin 
went  up  and  cordially  shook  hands  with  the  old  man. 

Although  lie  had  such  particular  business  in  London  that 
evening,  the  Major  consented  to  forego  it  upon  Mr.  Sedley's 
invitation  to  him  to  come  home  and  partake  of  tea^  Amelia 
put  her  arm  under  that  of  her  young  friend  with  the  yellow 
shawl,  and  headed  the  party  on  their  return  homewaixls,  so 
that  Mr.  Sedley  fell  to  Dobbin's  share.  The  old  man  walked 
very  slowljs  and  told  a  number  of  ancient  histories  ^bout  him- 
self and  bis  poor  Bessy,  his  former  prosperity,  and  his  bank- 
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mfitcy.  His  tlioag^ts,  as  is  usual  with  Ikiling  old  men,  were 
quite  in  former  times.  The  present,  with  the  ex<$eption  of  th^ 
one  catastrophe  which  he  felt,  he  knew  little  about.  The  Major 
was  glad  to  let  him  talk  on.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
figure  in  firont  of  him  — i  the  dear  little  iigm*e  always  present  to 
bis  imagination  and  in  his  prajers,  and  visiting  his  dreams 
wakeful  or  slumbering. 

Amelia  was  very  happy,  smiling,  and  active  all  that  even- 
ing ;  performing  her  duties  as  hostess  of  the  little  entertainment 
with  the  utmost  grace  and  propriety,  as  Dobbin  thought.  His 
eyes  followed  her  about  as  they  sate  in  the  twilight.  How  many 
a  time  had  he  longed  for  that  moment,  and  thought  of  her  far 
away  under  hot  winds  and  in  wearj-  marches,  gentle  and  hai^py, 
kindly  ministering  to  the  wants  of  old  age,  and  decorating  pov- 
erty with  sweet  submission  —  as  he  saw  her  now.  I  do  not  say 
that  his  taste  was  the  liighest,  or  that  it  is  the  duty  of  great 
intellects  to  be  content  with  a  bi^ead-and-butter  paradise,  such 
as  sufficed  our  simple  old  friend ;  but  his  desired  were  of  this 
sort  Whether  for  good  or  bad ;  and,  with  Amelia  to  help  him, 
he  was  as  ready  to  drink  as  many  cups  of  tea  as  Doctor 
Johnson. 

Amelia  seeing  this  propensitj',  laughingly  encouraged  it ;  and 
looked  exceedingly  roguish  as  she  administered  to  him  cup  after 
eup.  It  is  true  she  did  not  know  that  the  Major  had  had  no 
dinner,  and  that  the  clotli  was  laid  for  him  at  the  Slaughters', 
and  a  plate  laid  thereon  to  mark  that  tlie  table  was  i*etained, 
in  that  very  box  in  which  the  Major  and  George  had  sate  many 
a  time  carousing,  when  she  was  a  child  just  come  home  from 
Miss  Pinkerton's  school. 

The  first  thing  Mrs.  Osborne  showed  the  Major  was  Georgy's 
miniature,  for  which  she  ran  up  stairs  on  her  arrival  at  home. 
It  was  not  half  handsome  enough  of  course  for  tlie  boy,  but 
wasn't  it  noble  of  him  to  think  of  bringing  it  to  his  mother? 
Whilst  her  papa  was  awake  she  did  not  talk  much  about  Georgy. 
To  hear  about  Mr.  Osborne  and  Russell  Square  was  not  agree- 
able to  the  old  man,  who  very  likely  was  unconscious  that  he 
bad  been  living  for  some  months  past  mainly  on  the  bounty  of 
his  ncher  rival ;  and  lost  his  temper  if  allusion  was  made  to  the 
other. 

Dobbin  told  him  all,  and  a  little  more  perhaps  than  all,  that 
bad  happened  on  board  the  Ramchunder;  and  exaggerated 
Jos's  benevolent  dispositions  towards  his  father,  and  resolution 
to  make  him  comfoilable  in  his  old  days.  The  truth  is,  that 
during  the  voyage  the  Major  had  impressed  this  duty  most 
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strongly  upon  his  fellow-passenger  and  extorted  promises  fW>in 
him  that  he  woaid  take  charge  of  his  sister  and  her  child.  He 
soothed  Jos's  iiTitation  with  regard  to  the  bills  which  the  old 
gentleman  had  drawn  apon  him,  gave  a  laughing  accoant  of  ht$ 
own  sufferings  on  the  same  score,  and  of  the  famous  consign- 
ment of  wine  with  which  the  old  man  had  favored  him :  and 
brought  Mr.  Jos,  who  was  b}'  no  means  an  ill-natured  person 
when  well  pleased  and  moderately  flattered,  to  a  verj*  good 
state  of  feeling  regarding  his  relatives  in  Europe. 

And  in  fine  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  the  Major  stretched 
the  truth  so  far  as  to  tell  old  Mr.  Sediey  that  it  was  mainly  a 
desire  to  see  his  parent  which  brought  Jos  once  more  to 
Euroi>e. 

At  his  accustomed  hour  Mr.  Sedley  began  to  doze  in  his 
chair,  and  then  it  was  Amelia's  opportunity  to  commence  her 
conversation,  which  she  did  with  great  eagerness ;  —  it  related 
exclusively  to  Georgy.  She  did  not  talk  at  all  about  her  own 
sufferings  at  breaking  fVom  him,  for  indeed  this  worthy  woman, 
though  she  was  hall-killed  by  the  separation  from  the  child,  yet 
thought  it  was  very  wicked  in  her  to  repine  at  losing  him  ;  but 
everything  c»oncerning  him,  his  virtues,  talents,  and  prospects, 
she  poured  out.  She  described  his  angelic  beauty  ;  narrated  a 
hundred  instances  of  his  generosity  and  greatness  of  mind  whilst 
Uving  with  her :  how  a  Royal  Duchess  had  stopped  and  admired 
him  in  Kensington  Gardens ;  how  splendidly  he  was  cared  for 
now,  and  how  he  had  a  groom  and  a  pony ;  what  quickness 
and  cleverness  he  had,  and  what  a  prodigiously  well-raad  and 
delightful  person  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Veal  was,  George's 
master.  He  knows  everything^**  Amelia  said.  ^*  He  has  the 
most  delightful  parties.  You  who  are  so  learned  yourself,  and 
have  read  so  much,  and  are  so  clever  and  accomplished  —  don't 
shake  your  head  and  say  no  —  He  .always  used  to  say  you 
were  —  you  will  be  charmed  with  Mr.  Veal's  parties.  The  last 
Tuesday  in  ever}'  month.  He  says  there  is  no  place  in  the  bar 
or  the  senate  tliat  Georgy  ma}*  not  aspire  to.  Look  here,"  and 
she  went  to  the  piano-drawer  and  drew  out  a  theme  of  George  's 
comi>08ition.  This  great  effort  of  genius,  which  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  George's  mother,  is  as  follows : 

On  Selfishness.  —  Of  all  the  vices  which  degrade  the  human  charac- 
ter, SelfishnesB  is  the  most  odious  and  contemptible.  An  undue  love  of 
Self  leads  to  the  most  monstrous  crimes ;  and  occasions  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes both  in  States  and  FamiHes.  As  a  selfish  man  will  impoverish  his 
family  and  often  bring  them  to  ruin :  so  a  selfish  king  brioga  mln  on  his 
people  and  often  plunges  them  into  war. 
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Example  :  The  selfisliness  of  Achilles,  as  remarked  by  the  poet  Homer, 
o<*ea8ioned  a  thousand  woes  to  the  Greeks  —  fivpC  Axaiois  hkyt*  tdriKt  — 
( Horn.  II.  A.  2).  The  selfishness  of  tlie  late  Napoleon  Bonaparte  occasioned 
innumerable  wars  in  Kurope,  and  caused  hiiu  to  perish,  himself,  in  a  misera- 
ble island  —  that  of  Saint  Helena  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

We  see  by  these  examples  that  we  are  not  to  consult  our  own  interest 
and  ambition,  but  that  we  are  to  consider  the  interests  of  others  as  well  as 
oar  own. 

George  S.  Osborne. 

AxiiENfe  House,  24  April,  1827. 

"  Tliink  of  him  writing  such  a  hand,  and  quoting  Greek  too, 
at  his  age,"  the  delighted  mother  said.  ""O  William,"  she 
addi^d,  holding  out  her  hand  to  the  Major —  what  a  treasure 
Heaven  hns  given  me  in  that  boy !  He  is  Uie  comfort  of  m}' 
life  —  and  he  is  the  image  of  —  of  him  tliat's  gone  !  " 

"Ought  I  to  be  angry  with  her  for  l>eing  faithful  to  him?" 
William  thought.  Ought  I  to  be  jealous  of  my  friend  in  the 
grave,  or  hurt  that  such  a  heart  as  Amelia's  can  love  only  once 
and  for  ever?  Oh,  George,  George,  how  little  you  knew  the 
prize  3'ou  had,  though."  This  sentiment  passed  rapidly  tlirough 
William's  mind,  as  he  was  holding  Amelia's  hand,  whilst  the 
handkerchief  was  veiling  her  eyes. 

Dear  frieiid,"  she  said,  pressing  the  hand  which  held  hers, 
'*how  good,  how  kind  jou  always  have  been  to  me!  Seel 
Papa  is  stirring.  You  will  go  and  see  Georg}'  to-morrow, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Not  to-morrow;"  said  poor  old  Dobbin.  **  I  have  busi- 
ness." He  did  not  like  to  own  that  he  had  not  as  yet  been  to 
his  parents'  and  his  dear  sister  Anne  —  a  remissness  for  which 
I  am  sure  every  well-regulated  person  will  blame  the  Major. 
And  presently'  he  took  his  leave,  leaving  his  addi-ess  behind  him 
for  Jos,  against  the  latter's  arrival.  And  so  the  first  da^'  was 
over,  and  he  had  seen  her. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  Slaughters',  the  roast  fowl  was  of 
course  cold,  in  which  condition  he  ate  it  for  supper.  And 
knowing  what  early  hours  his  family  kept,  and  that  it  would  be 
needless  to  disturb  their  slumbei-s  at  so  late  an  hour,  it  is  on 
record,  that  Major  Dobbin  treated  himself  to  half-price  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  that  evening,  where  let  us  hope  he  enjoyed 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  OLD  PIANO. 

The  Major's  visit  left  old  John  Sedley  in  a  great  state  of 
agitation  and  excitement.  His  daughter  could  not  indnce  him 
to  settle  down  to  his  customary  occupations  or  amusements  that 
night.  He  passed  the  evening  fumbling  amongst  his  boxes  and 
desks,  untying  his  papers  with  trembUng  hands,  and  sorting 
and  arranging  Uiero  against  Jos's  arrival.  He  had  them  in  the 
gixjatest  order  —  his  tapes  and  his  files,  his  receipts,  and  his 
letters  with  lawyers  and  corres|)ondents ;  the  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  Wine  Project  (which  faile<l  ftxmi  a  most  unaccount- 
able accident,  after  commencing  with  the  most  splemlid 
prospects),  the  Coal  Project  (which  only  a  want  of  capital 
prevented  from  becoming  the  most  successful  scheme  ever  put 
before  tlic  pubHc),  the  Patent  Saw-mills  and  Sawdust  Consohd»- 
tion  Project,  &c.,  &c.  —  All  night,  until  a  very  late  hour,  he 
passed  in  the  preparation  of  these  documents,  trembling  about 
from  one  room  to  another,  with  a  quivering  candle  and  shaky 
hands  —  Here's  the  wine  papers,  here*s  the  sawdust,  here's  the 
coals ;  here's  ray  lettere  to  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  replies 
from  Major  Dobbin,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  to  the  same. 

He  shall  find  no  irregularit}' about  wif,  Emmy,"  the  old  gentle- 
roan  said. 

Emmy  smiled.  I  don't  think  Jos  will  care  about  seeing 
those  papers.  Papa,"  she  said. 

"You  don't  know  an3'thing  about  business,  m}*  dear,"  an- 
swered the  sire,  shaking  his  head  witli  an  imiK)rtant  air.  And 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  on  this  point  Emm}'  was  ver}'  igno- 
rant, and  that  is  a  pity,  some  people  are  so  knowing.  All 
these  twopenny  documents  arranged  on  a  side  table,  okl  Sedle}' 
covered  them  carefully  over  with  a  clean  bandanna  handker- 
chief (one  out  of  Major  Dobbin's  lot),  and  enjoined  the  maid 
and  landlady  of  the  house,  in  the  most  solemn  way,  not  to  dis- 
turb those  papers,  which  wci-e  arranged  for  the  an'ival  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Sedley  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  of  the 
Honorable  East  India  Compan3'*s  Bengal  Civil  Service." 

Amelia  found  him  up  very  early  the  next  morning,  more 
eager,  more  hectic,  and  more  shaky  than  ever.  *'  I  didn't  sleep 
much,  Emmy  my  dear,"  he  said.    "  I  was  thinking  of  my  poor 
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Bess}'.  I  wish  she  was  alive,  to  ride  in  Jos's  carriage  once 
again.  8he  Icept  her  own,  and  became  it  very  well."  And  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  trickled  down  his  furrowed  old 
face.  Amelia  wiped  them  away,  and  smilingly'  kissed  him,  and 
tied  the  old  man's  neck-cloth  in  a  smart  bow,  and  put  his  brooch 
into  his  best  shirt  ft  ill,  in  which,  in  his  Sunday  suit  of  mourn- 
ing, he  sat  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  awaiting  the  amval 
of  his  son. 

There  are  some  splendid  tailors'  shops  in  the  High  Street  of 
Southampton,  in  the  fine  plate-glass  windows  of  which  hang 
gorgeous  waistcoats  of  all  sorts,  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  gold 
and  crimson,  and  pictures  of  the  last  new  fashions  in  which 
those  wonderful  gentlemen  with  quizzing  glasses,  and  holding 
on  to  little  boys  with  the  exceeding  large  eyes  and  curly  hair, 
ogle  ladies  in  riding  habits  prancing  by  the  Statue  of  Achilles 
at  Apsley  House.  Jos,  although  provided  with  some  of  the 
Hiost  splendid  vests  that  Calcutta  could  furnish,  thought  he 
could  not  go  to  town  nntil  he  was  supplied  with  one  or  two  of 
these  garments,  and  selected  a  crimson  satin,  embroidered  with 
goki  butterflies,  and  a  black  and  red  velvet  tartan  with  white 
stripes  and  a  rolling  collar,  with  which,  and  a  rich  blue  satin 
8to<'k  and  a  gold  pin,  consisting  of  a  five-barred  gate  with  a 
horseman  in  pink  enamel  jumping  over  it,  he  thought  he  might 
make  his  entry  into  London  with  some  dignit}'.  For  Jos's 
former  shj'ness  and  blundering  blushing  timidity  had  given  way 
to  a  more  candid  and  courageous  self-assertion  of  his  worth. 

I  don't  care  about  owning  it,"  Waterloo  Sedley  would  say  to 
his  friends,  ''I  am  a  dressy  man:"  and  though  rather  uneas}^ 
if  the  ladies  looked  at  him  at  the  Government  House  balls,  and 
though  he  blushed* and  turned  away  alarmed  under  their 
glances,  it  was  chiefl}-  from  a  dread  lest  the}-  should  make  love 
to  him,  that  he  avoided  them,  being  averse  to  marriage 
altogether.  But  there  was  no  such  swell  in  Calcutta  as  Water- 
loo Sedley,  I  have  heard  say :  and  he  had  the  handsomest  turn- 
out, gave  the  best  bachelor  dinners,  and  had  the  finest  plate  in 
the  whole  place. 

To  make  these  waistcoats  for  a  man  of  his  size  and  dignit}' 
took  at  least  a  da}',  part  of  which  he  employed  in  hiring  a  ser- 
vant to  wait  upon  him  and  his  native ;  and  in  instructing  the 
agent  who  cleared  his  baggage,  his  boxes,  his  books,  which  he 
never  read ;  his  chests  of  mangoes,  chutne}',  and  currie-pow- 
ders ;  his  shawls  for  presents  to  people  whom  he  didn't  know 
as  yet ;  and  the  rest  of  his  Perstcos  apparatus. 

At  length,  he  dmve  leisurely  to  London  on  the  tliiixl  day. 
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and  in  the  new  waistcoat:  the  native,  with  chattering  teeth, 
shuddering  in  a  shawl  on  the  box  by  the  side  of  the  new  Euro* 
pean  servant;  Jos  puffing  his  pipe  at  intervals  within,  ami 
looking  so  majestic,  that  the  little  hoys  cried  Iloora} ,  and 
man}*  people  thought  he  must  be  a  Govemor-Greneral.  /fo,  I 
promise,  did  not  decline  the  obsequious  invitation  of  the  land- 
lords to  alight  and  refresh  himself  in  the  neat  countrj-  towns. 
Having  partaken  of  a  copious  breakfast,  with  fish,  and  rice, 
and  hard  eggs,  at  Southampton,  he  had  so  far  rallied  at  Win- 
chester as  to  think  a  glass  of  sherry  necessary.  At  Alton  he 
stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  at  his  servant's  request,  and 
imbibed  some  of  the  ale  for  which  the  place  is  famous.  At 
Famham  he  stopped  to  view  the  Bishop's  CasUe,  and  to  partake 
of  a  light  dinner  of  stewed  eels,  veal  cutlets,  and  French  beans, 
with  a  bottle  of  claret.  He  was  cold  over  Bagshot  Heath, 
where  the  native  chattered  more  and  more,  and  Job  Sahib  took 
some  brandy-and-water ;  in  fact,  when  he  drove  into  town,  he  was 
as  full  of  wine,  beer,  meat,  pickles,  cherry-brandy,  and  tobacco, 
as  the  stewanl's  cabin  of  a  steam-packet.  It  was  evening  when 
his  carriage  thundered  up  to  the  little  door  in  Brompton,  whither 
the  affectionate  fellow  drove  first,  and  before  hieing  to  the 
apartments  secured  for  him  by  Mr.  Dobbin  at  the  Slaughters*. 

All  the  faces  in  the  street  were  in  the  windows ;  the  little 
maid-servant  fiew  to  the  wicket-gate,  the  Mesdames  Clapp  looked 
out  from  the  casement  of  the  omamente<l  kitchen  ;  Emmy,  in  a 
great  flutter,  was  in  the  passage  among  the  hats  and  coats,  and 
old  Sedley  in  the  parlor  inside,  shaking  all  over.  Jos  descended 
from  the  post-chaise  and  down  the  creaking  swa3ing  steps  in 
awful  state,  supported  by  the  new  valet  from  SouUiampton  and 
the  shuddering  native,  whose  brown  face* was  now  livid  with 
cold,  and  of  the  color  of  a  turkey's  gizzard.  He  created  an 
immense  sensation  in  the  passage  presently,  where  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Clapp,  coming  perhaps  to  listen  at  the  parlor  door,  found 
Loll  Jewab  shaking  upon  the  hall-bench  under  the  coats,  moan- 
ing in  a  strange  piteous  way,  and  showing  his  yellow  eyelmlls 
and  white  teeth. 

For,  you  see,  we  have  adi-oitl}*  shut  the  door  upon  the  meet- 
ing between  Jos  and  the  old  fattier,  and  the  poor  little  gentle 
sister  inside.  The  old  man  was  very  much  afiected :  so,  of 
course,  was  his  daughter:  nor  was  Jos  witliout  feeling.  In 
that  long  absence  of  ten  years,  the  most  selfish  will  think  al>out 
home  and  early  ties.  Distance  sanctifies  both.  Liong  brooding 
over  those  lost  pleasures  exaggerates  their  charm  and  sweetness. 
Jos  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  sec  and  shake  the  hand  of  his 
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father,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had  been  a  coolness  — 
glad  to  see  his  little  sister,  whom  he  remembered  so  pretty  and 
smiling,  and  pained  at  the  alteration  which  time,  grief,  and 
misfortune  had  made  in  the  shattered  old  man.  £mm3'  had 
come  out  to  the  door  in  her  black  clothes  and  whispered  to  him 
of  her  mother's  death,  and  not  to  speak  of  it  to  their  father. 
There  was  no  need  of  this  caution,  for  the  elder  Sedle}-  himself 
began  immediately  to  speak  of  the  event,  and  prattled  about  it, 
and  wept  over  it  plenteously.  It  shocked  the  Indian  not  a 
little,  and  made  him  think  of  himself  less  than  the  poor  fellow 
was  accustomed  to  do. 

The  result  of  the  interview  must  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
for  when  Jos  had  reascended  his  post-chaise,  and  had  driven 
away  to  his  hotel,  Emmy  embraced  her  father  tenderl}*,  appealing 
to  him  with  an  air  of  tnumph,  and  asking  the  old  man  whether 
she  did  not  always  say  that  her  brother  had  a  good  heart? 

Indeed,  Joseph  Sedley,  affected  by  the  humble  position  in 
which  he  found  his  relations,  and  in  the  expansiveness  and 
overflowing  of  heart  occasioned  b}-  the  firet  meeting,  declared 
that  they  should  never  suffer  want  or  discomfort  any  more, 
that  he  was  at  home  for  some  time  at  any  rate,  during  which 
his  house  and  everything  he  had  should  be  theirs :  and  that 
Amelia  would  look  ver\'  pretty  at  the  head  of  his  table  —  until 
she  would  accept  one  of  her  own. 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  had,  as  usuaU  recourse  to 
the  water-works.  She  knew  what  he  meant.  She  and  her 
young  confidante.  Miss  Mary,  had  talked  over  the  matter  most 
fully,  the  very  night  of  the  Major's  visit:  beyond  which  time 
the  impetuous  Polly  could  not  refrain  from  talking  of  the  dis- 
cover}' which  she  liad  made,  and  describing  the  start  and 
tremor  of  joy  by  which  Major  Dobbin  betrayed  himself  when 
Mr.  Binny  passed  with  his  bride,  and  the  Major  learned  that 
he  had  no  longer  a  rival  to  fear.  "  Didn't  you  see  how  he 
shook  all  over  when  you  asked  if  he  was  married,  and  he  said, 
*Wlio  told  you  those  lies?'  O  Ma'am,"  Polly  said,  he 
never  kept  his  eyes  off  you ;  and  I'm  sure  he's  grown  grey 
a-thinking  of  you." 

But  Amelia,  looking  up  at  her  bed,  over  which  hung  the 
portraits  of  her  husband  and  son,  told  her  3'oung  protegee^ 
never,  never,  to  speak  on  that  subject  again ;  that  Major 
Dobbin  had  been  her  husband's  dearest  fViend,  and  her  own 
and  George's  most  kind  and  affectionate  guardian ;  that  she 
loved  him  as  a  brother  —  but  that  a  woman  who  had  been  mar- 
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ried  to  snch  an  angel  as  that,  and  she  pointed  to  the  w^H, 
could  never  think  of  any  other  union.  Poor  Polly  sighed  :  shfe 
thought  what  she  should  do  if  3'oung  Mr.  Tomkins,  at  tl»e 
surger}',  who  alway  s  looked  at  her  so  at  church,  and  who,  by 
those  mere  aggressive  glances  had  put  her  timorous  little  heart 
into  such  a  flutter  that  she  was  ready  to  surrender  at  once,  — 
what  she  should  do  if  he  were  to  die  ?  She  knew  he  was  cort- 
Bunjptive,  his  cheeks  were  so  red,  and  he  was  so  uncommon 
thin  in  the  waist. 

Not  that  Emmy,  being  made  aware  of  the  honest  Majoi^s 
passion,  i-ebuflTed  him  in  any  way,  or  felt  displeased  with  him. 
Such  an  attachment  fVom  so  true  and  loyal  a  gentleman  could 
make  no  woman  angr}-.  Desdemona  was  not  angry  with  Cassio, 
though  there  is  very  little  doubt  she  saw  the  Lieutenant*s  par^ 
tiality  for  her  (and  I  for  my  part  believe  that  many  more  things 
took  place  in  that  sad  alTair  than  the  worthy  Moonsh  officer 
ever  knew  of) ;  why,  Miranda  was  even  ver^'  kind  to  Caliban, 
and  we  may  be  prett}'  sure  for  the  same  reason.  Not  tliat  she 
would  encourage  him  in  the  least,  — the  poor  uncouth  monster 
—  of  tiourse  not.  No  more  would  Emmy  by  any  means  en- 
courage her  admirer,  the  Major.  She  would  give  him  thai 
fViendl}'  regard,  which  so  much  excellence  and  fidelity  merited ; 
she  would  treat  him  with  perfect  cordiality  and  fhmkness 
until  he  made  his  proposals ;  and  then  it  would  be  time  enough 
for  her  to  speak,  and  to  put  an  end  to  hopes  which  never  could 
be  realized. 

She  slept,  therefore,  very  soundly  that  evening,  afler  the 
conversation  with  Miss  PoUy,  ^nd  was  more  than  ordinarily 
happ3',  in  spite  of  Jos's  delaying.  I  am  glad  he  is  not  going 
to  marry  that  Miss  O'Dowd,"  she  thought.  Colonel  O'Dowd 
never  could  have  a  sister  fit  for  such  an  accomplished  man  as 
Major  William."  Who  was  there  amongst  her  little  circle,  who 
would  make  him  a  good  wife  ?  Not  Miss  Binny ,  she  was  too 
old  and  ill-tempered;  Miss  Osborne?  —  too  old  too.  Little 
Polly  was  too  young.  Mrs.  Osborne  could  not  find  anybody 
to  suit  the  Major  before  she  went  to  sleep. 

However,  when  the  postman  made  his  appearance,  the  little 
party  were  put  out  of  suspense  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Jos  to  his  sister,  who  announced,  that  he  felt  a  little  fatigued 
after  his  voyage,  and  should  not  be  able  to  move  on  that  day, 
but  that  he  would  leave  Southampton  early  the  next  morning, 
and  be  with  his  father  and  mother  at  evening.  Amelia,  as  she 
read  out  the  letter  to  her  father,  paused  over  tiie  latter  woi^ ; 
her  brother,  it  was  clear,  did  not  know  what  had  happened  in 
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the  famity.  Nor  could  he :  for  the  fact  is  that  though  the 
Major  rightly  suspected  that  his  ti'avelling  companion  never 
would  be  got  into  motion  in  so  short  a  space  as  twenty-four 
hours,  and  would  find  some  excuse  for  delaying,  yet  Dobbin 
had  not  written  to  Jos  to  inform  him  of  the  calamity'  which  had 
befallen  the  Sedley  family:  being  occupied  in  talking  with 
Amelia  until  long  after  post-hour. 

The  same  morning  brought  Major  Dobbin  a  letter  to  the 
Slaughters'  Coffee  House  &om  his  friend  at  Southampton; 
begging  dear  Dob  to  excuse  Jos  for  being  in  a  rage  when 
awakened  the  day  before  (he  had  a  confounded  head-^ache, 
and  was  just  in  his  first  sleep) ,  and  entreating  Dob  to  engage 
comfoitable  rooms  at  the  Slaughters'  for  Mr.  Sedle}'  and  his 
servants.  The  Major  had  become  necessary  to  Jos  during  the 
yojBge,  He  was  attached  to  him,  and  hung  upon  him.  The 
other  passengers  were  away  to  London.  Young  Bieketts  and 
little  Chaffers  went  away  on  the  coach  that  day  —  Ricketts  on 
the  box,  and  taking  the  reins  from  Botley ;  the  Doctor  was  off 
to  his  family  at  Portsea ;  Bragg  gone  to  town  to  his  co-part- 
ners :  and  Uie  first  mate  busy  in  the  unloading  of  the  Ram* 
ehunder.  Mr.  Jos  was  very  lonel}'  at  Southampton,  and  got 
the  landlord  of  the  George  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him  that 
day ;  at  the  very  hour  at  which  Major  Dobbin  was  seated  at 
the  table  of  his  father,  Sir  William,  where  his  sister  found  out 
(for  it  was  impossible  for  the  Major  to  tell  fibs)  that  he  had 
been  to  see  Mrs.  Greorge  Osborne. 

Jos  was  so  comfortably  situated  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  he  could 
epjoy  his  hookah  there  with  such  perfect  ease,  and  oould  swag- 
ger down  to  the  theatres,  when  minded,  so  agreeably,  that,  per- 
haps, he  would  have  remained  altogether  at  the  Slaughters'  had 
not  his  ftiend,  the  Major,  been  at  his  elbow.  That  gentleman 
would  not  let  the  Bengalee  rest  until  he  had  executed  his  prom- 
ise of  having  a  home  for  Amelia  and  his  father.  Jos  was  a  soft 
fellow  in  anybodj^'s  hands ;  Dobbin  most  active  in  anybodj^s 
concerns  but  his  own  ;  the  civilian  was,  therefore,  an  easy  vic- 
tim to  the  guileless  arts  of  this  good-natured  diplomatist,  and 
was  ready  to  do,  to  purchase,  hire,  or  relinquish  whatever  his 
friend  thought  fit.  Loll  Jewab,  of  whom  the  boys  about  St. 
Martin's  Lane  used  to  make  cruel  Ain  whenever  he  showed  his 
dusky  countenance  in  the  street,  was  sent  back  to  Calcutta  in 
the  Lady  Kicklebury  East  Indiaman,  in  which  Sir  William 
Dobbin  had  a  share ;  having  previouslj'  taught  Jos's  European 
the  art  of  preparing  curries,  pilaus,  and  pipes.  It  was  a  matter 
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of  great  delight  and  occupation  to  Jos  to  superintend  the  Imild- 
ing  of  a  smart  chariot,  which  he  and  the  Major  ordered  in  the 
neighboring  Long  Acre :  and  a  pair  of  handsome  horses  were 
jobbed,  with  which  Jos  drove  about  in  state  in  the  Park,  or  to 
call  upon  his  Indian  friends.  Amelia  was  not  seldom  by  his 
side  on  these  excursions,  when  also  Major  Dobbin  would  be 
seen  in  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  other  times  Old 
Sedley  and  his  daughter  took  advantage  of  it :  and  Miss  Clapp, 
who  frequently  accompanied  her  friend,  had  great  pleasure  in 
being  recognized  as  she  sate  in  the  carriage,  dressed  in  the 
famous  yellow  shawl,  b}*  the  young  gentleman  at  the  surger}', 
whose  facte  might  commonly  be  seen  over  the  window-blinds  as 
she  passed. 

Shortly  afler  Jos's  first  appearance  at  Brompton,  a  dismal 
scene,  indeed,  took  place  at  that  humble  cottage,  at  which  the 
Sedleys  had  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  their  life.  Jos's  car- 
riage (the  temporary  one,  not  the  chariot  under  construction) 
arrived  one  day  and  carried  oflf  old  Sedlej'  and  his  daughter— 
to  return  no  more.  The  tears  that  were  shed  by  the  landlady 
and  the  landlady's  daughter  at  that  event  were  as  genuine  tears 
of  sorrow  as  any  that  have  been  outpoured  in  the  course  of  this 
histor}'.  In  their  long  acquaintanceship  and  intimacy  they 
could  not  recall  a  harsh  word  that  had  been  uttered  by  Amelia. 
She  had  been  all  sweetness  and  kindness,  always  thankful,  al- 
wa3'8  gentle,  even  when  Mrs.  Clapp  lost  her  own  temper,  and 
pressed  for  the  rent.  When  the  kind  creature  was  going  SLway 
for  good  and  all,  the  landlady  reproached  herself  bitterly-  for 
ever  having  used  a  rough  expression  to  her  —  how  she  wept, 
as  the}'  stuck  up  with  wafers  on  the  window,  a  paper  notifying 
that  the  little  rooms  so  long  occupied  were  to  let !  They  never 
would  have  such  lodgers  again,  that  was  quite  clear.  After- 
life proved  the  truth  of  this  melancholy  prophecy :  and  Mrs. 
Clapp  revenged  herself  for  the  deterioration  of  mankind  by 
levying  the  most  savage  contributions  upon  the  tea-caddies  and 
legs  of  mutton  of  her  loccUaires.  Most  of  them  scolded  and 
grumbled ;  some  of  them  did  not  pay :  none  of  them  stayed. 
The  landlady  might  well  regret  those  old,  old  friends,  who  had 
left  her. 

As  for  Miss  Mary,  her  sorrow  at  Amelia's  departure  was 
such  as  I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict.  From  childhood  up- 
wards she  had  been  with  her  daily,  and  had  attached  herself  so 
passionately  to  that  dear  good  lady,  that  when  the  grand  ba- 
rouche came  to  carry  her  otT  into  splendor,  she  fainted  in  the 
arms  of  her  friend,  who  was  indeed  scarcely  less  affected  than 
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the  good-natured  girl.  Amelia  loved  her  like  a  daughter. 
During  eleven  years  the  girl  had  been  her  constant  friend  and 
associate.  The  separation  was  a  very  painful  one  indeed  to 
her.  But  it  was  of  course  arranged  that  M&ry  was  to  come 
and  stay  often  at  the  grand  new  house  whither  Mrs.  Osborne 
was  going ;  and  where  Mary  was  sure  she  would  never  be  so 
happ3'  as  she  had  been  in  their  humble  cot,  as  Miss  Clapp 
called  it,  in  the  language  of  the  novels  which  she  loved. 

Let  us  hope  she  was  wrong  in  her  judjgment.  Poor  Emmy's 
days  of  happiness  had  been  very  few  in  that  humble  cot  A 
gloomy  Fate  had  oppressed  her  there.  She  never  liked  to 
come  back  to  the  house  after  she  had  left;  it,  or  to  face  the 
landlady  who  had  tyrannized  over  her  when  ill-humored  and 
unpaid,  or  when  pleased  had  treated  her  with  a  coarse  famil- 
iarity scarcely  less  odious.  Her  serviiit}'  and  fhlsome  compli- 
ments when  Emmy  was  in  prosperity  were  not  more  to  that 
lady's  liking.  She  cast  about  notes  of  admiration  all  over  the 
new  house,  extolling  every  article  of  furniture  or  ornament ; 
she  fingered  Mrs.  Osborne's  dresses,  and  calculated  their  price. 
Nothing  could  be  too  good  for  that  sweet  lady,  she  vowed  and 
protested.  But  in  the  vulgar  s3'cophant  who  now  paid  court 
to  her,  Emmy  always  remembered  the  coarse  t3Tant  who  had 
made  her  miserable  many  a  time,  to  whom  she  had  been  forced 
to  put  up  petitions  for  time,  when  the  rent  was  overdue  ;  who 
cried  out  at  her  extravagance  if  she  bought  delicacies  for  her 
aiHng  mother  or  father ;  who  had  seen  her  humble  and  trampled 
upon  her. 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  these  griefs,  which  had  been  part  of 
our  poor  little  woman's  lot  in  life.  She  kept  them  secret  from 
her  father,  whose  improvidence  was  the  cause  of  much  of  her 
misery.  She  had  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  his  misdoings,  and 
indeed  was  so  utterly*  gentle  and  humble  as  to  be  made  by  na- 
ture for  a  victim. 

I  hope  she  is  not  to  suffer  much  more  of  that  hard  usage. 
And,  as  in  all  griefs  there  is  said  to  be  some  consolation,  I  may 
mention  that  poor  Mar^',  when  left  at  her  friend's  departure  in 
a  hysterical  condition,  was  placed  under  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  3*oung  fellow  from  the  surgeiy,  under  whose  care  she 
rallied  after  a  short  period.  Emm}',  when  she  went  awa^'  from 
Brompton,  endowed  Mary  with  ever)'  article  of  furniture  that 
the  house  contained :  only  taking  awa^'  her  pictures  (the  two  pic- 
tures over  the  bed)  and  her  piano  —  that  little  old  piano  which 
had  now  passed  into  a  plaintive  jingling  old  age,  but  which  she 
loved  for  reasons  of  her  own.    She  was  a  child  when  first  she 
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played  on  it :  and  her  parents  gave  it  her.  It  had  l)een  given 
to  her  again  since,  as  the  i-eader  may  remember,  when  her 
father's  house  was  gone  to  ruin,  and  the  instrument  was  recQv- 
ered  out  of  the  wreck. 

Major  Dobbin  was  exceedingly  pleased  when,  as  he  was 
superintending  the  arrangements  of  Jos's  new  house,  which  the 
Major  insisted  should  be  very  handsome  and  comfortable,  the 
cart  arrived  fVom  Bix)mpton,  bringing  the  trunks  and  band- 
boxes of  the  emigrants  from  that  village,  and  with  them  the  old 
piano.  Amelia  would  have  it  up  in  her  sitting-room,  a  neat  lit- 
tle apartment  on  the  second  floor,  adjoining  her  father's  cham- 
ber :  and  where  the  old  gentleman  sate  commonly  of  evenings. 

When  the  men  appeared  then  bearing  this  old  music-box, 
and  Amelia  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  cham- 
ber aforesaid,  Dobbin  was  quite  elated.  "I'm  glad  you've  kept 
it,"  he  said  in  a  very  sentimental  manner.  I  was  afraid  3'ou 
didn't  care  about  it." 

I  value  it  more  than  anything  I  have  in  the  world,"  said 
Amelia. 

"  Do  you,  Amelia?"  cried  the  Major.  The  fact  was,  as  be 
had  bought  it  himself,  though  he  never  said  anything  about  it, 
it  never  entered  into  his  head  to  suppose  that  Emmy  should 
think  anybody  else  was  the  purchaser,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
he  fancic<l  that  she  knew  the  gift  came  from  him.  "  Do  you, 
Amelia  ?  "  he  said  ;  and  the  question,  the  great  question  of  all, 
was  trembling  on  his  lips,  when  Emmy  replied  — 

"  Can  1  do  otherwise?  —  did  not  /te  give  it  me?" 
1  did  not  know,"  said  poor  old  Dob,  and  his  countenance 

fell. 

Emmy  did  not  note  the  circumstance  at  Uie  time,  nor  take 
immediate  heed  of  the  very  dismal  expression  which  honest 
Dobbin's  countenance  assumed;  but  she  thought  of  it  after- 
wards. And  then  it  struck  her,  with  inexpressible  pain  and 
mortification  too,  that  it  was  William  who  was  the  giver  of  the 
piano ;  and  not  George,  as  she  had  fancied.  It  was  not  George's 
gift ;  the  only  one  which  she  had  received  from  her  lover,  as  she 
thought  —  the  tiling  she  had  cherished  beyond  all  others  —  her 
dearest  relic  and  prize.  She  had  spoken  to  it  about  Geoi^e ; 
played  his  favorite  aii*s  upon  it :  sate  for  long  evening  hours, 
touching,  to  the  best  of  her  simple  art,  melancholy  harmonies 
on  the  keys,  and  weeping  over  them  in  silence.  It  was  not 
George's  relic.  It  was  valueless  now.  The  next  time  that  old 
Sedley  asked  her  to  play,  she  said  it  was  shockingly  out  of  tune, 
that  she  had  a  headache,  that  she  couldn't  play. 
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Then,  according  to  her  custom,  she  rebuked  herself  for  her 
pettishness  and  ingratitude,  and  determined  to  make  a  repara- 
tion to  honest  William  for  the  slight  she  liad  not  expressed  to 
him,  but  had  felt  for  his  piano.  A  few  da3's  afterwards,  as 
they  were  seated  in  the  diawing-roomy  where  Jos  had  fallen 
asleep  with  great  comfort  after  dinner,  Amelia  said  with  rather 
a  faltering  voice  to  Major  Dobbin,  — 

'*  1  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  something." 
About  what  ?  "  said  he. 

"  About  —  about  that  little  square  piano.  I  never  thanked 
you  fpr  it  when  you  gave  it  me ;  man}-,  many  years  ago,  before 
I  was  married.  I  thought  somebody  else  had  given  it.  Thank 
you,  William."  She  held  out  her  hand;  but  the  poor  little 
woman's  heart  was  bleeding ;  and  as  for  her  eyes,  of  course 
they  were  at  their  work. 

But  William  could  hold  no  more.  Amelia,  Amelia,"  he 
said,  1  did  buy  it  for  you.  1  loved  you  then  as  I  do  now. 
I  must  tell  you.  1  think  1  loved  you  from  the  first  minute  that 
1  saw  you,  when  Geoi-ge  brought  me  to  your  house,  to  show  me 
the  Amelia  whom  he  was  engaged  to.  You  were  but  a  girl,  in 
white,  with  lai*ge  ringlets ;  you  came  down  singing  —  do  you 
remember?  —  and  we  went  to  Vauxhall.  Since  then  1  have 
thought  of  but  one  woman  in  the  world,  and  that  was  3-ou.  I 
think  there  is  no  hour  in  the  day  has  passed  for  twelve  3'ears 
that  I  haven't  thought  of  3  0U.  I  came  to  tell  3  0U  this  Injfore 
I  went  to  India,  but  3*ou  did  not  care,  and  I  hadn't  tlie  heart  to 
speak.  You  did  not  care  whether  I  staved  or  went." 
I  was  very  ungrateftil,"  Amelia  said. 

"No;  onl3'  indifferent,"  Dobbin  continued,  desperatel3'. 
I  have  nothing  to  make  a  woman  to  be  otherwise.  I  know 
what  you  are  feeling  now.  You  are  hurt  in  3  our  heart  at  the 
discover}'  about  the  piano ;  and  that  it  came  from  me  and  not 
from  George.  I  forgot,  or  I  should  never  have  spoken  of  it  so. 
It  is  for  me  to  ask  3'our  pardon  for  being  a  fool  for  a  moment, 
and  thinking  that  years  of  constancy  and  devotion  might  have 
pleaded  with  3'ou." 

It  is  you  who  are  cruel  now,"  Amelia  said  with  some 
spirit.  George  is  m3'  husband,  here  and  in  heaven.  How 
could  I  love  any  other  but  him  ?  I  am  his  now  as  when  3  0U 
first  saw  me,  dear  William.  It  was  he  who  told  me  how  good 
and  generous  3'Ou  were,  and  who  taught  me  to  love  vou  as  a 
brother.  Have  3'OU  not  been  ever3'thing  to  me  and  m3*  bo3'? 
Onr  dearest,  truest,  kindest  friend  and  protector?  Had  3'ou 
come  a  few  months  sooner  perhaps  you  might  have  spared  me 
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that —  that  dreadful  partinf;;^.  Oh,  it  nearly  killed  me,  William 
but  you  didn't  come,  thougli  I  wished  and  prayed  for  you  to  oome, 
and  tliey  took  him  too  away  from  me.    Isn't  he  a  noble  boy, 
William?    Be  his  friend  still  and  mine" — and  here  her  voicb 
broke,  and  she  hid  her  face  on  his  slioulder. 

The  Major  folded  his  arms  round  her,  holding  her  to  him  as 
if  slie  wTs  a  child,  and  kissed  her  head.  I  will  not  diange, 
dear  Amelia/'  he  said.  1  ask  for  no  more  than  3'our  love.  I 
think  1  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Only  let  me  stay  near 
you,  and  see  you  often." 

Yes,  often,"  Amelia  said.  And  so  William  was  at  lH)erty 
to  look  and  long :  as  the  poor  boy  at  school  who  has  no  monej 
may  sigh  after  the  contents  of  the  tart-woman's  tray. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

RETURNS  TO  THE  GENTEEL  WORLD. 

Good  fortune  now  begins  to  smile  upon  Amelia.  We  are 
glad  to  get  her  out  of  that  low  sphere  in  which  she  has  been 
creeping  hitherto,  and  introduce  her  into  a  polite  circle  ;  not  so 
grand  and  refined  as  that  in  which  our  other  female  friend, 
Mrs.  Becky,  has  appeared,  but  still  having  no  small  pretensions 
to  gentility  and  fashion.  Jos's  fiiends  were  all  fh>ni  the  three 
presidencies,  and  his  new  house  was  in  the  comfoitable  Anglo- 
Indian  district  of  which  Moira  Place  is  the  centre.  Mtnto 
Square,  Great  Clive  Street,  Warren  Street,  Hastings  Street, 
Ochterlony  Place,  Plassy  Square,  Assaye  Terrace,  Gardens" 
was  a  felicitous  word  not  applied  to  stucco  houses  with  asphalte 
terraces  in  front,  so  early  as  1827)  — who  does  not  know  these 
respectable  abodes  of  tlie  retired  Indian  aristocracy,  and  the 
quarter  which  Mr.  Wenham  calls  the  Black  Hole,  in  a  word? 
Jos's  position  in  life  was  not  grand  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a 
house  in  Moira  Place,  where  none  can  live  but  retii*ed  Membei*s 
of  Council,  and  partners  of  Indian  firms  (who  break  after  hav- 
ing settled  a  hundred  thousand  [K>unds  on  their  wives,  and 
retire  into  comparative  penur}'  to  a  country  place  and  four 
thousand  a  .year) :  he  engaged  a  comfortable  house  of  a  second 
or  third-rate  order  in  (iillespie  Sti*eet,  purchasing  the  carpets, 
costly  mirrors,  and  handsome  and  appropriate  planned  furniture 
b^'  Seddons,  from  the  assignees  of  Mr.  Scape,  lately  admitted' 
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partner  into  the  great  Calcutta  House  of  Fogle,  Fake,  and 
Cra<;k8inan,  in  which  poor  Scape  bad  embarked  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  earnings  of  a  long  and  honorable  life,  taking 
Fake's  place,  who  retired  to  a  pnncel}'  Park  in  Sussex,  (the 
Fc^les  have  been  long  out  of  the  Arm,  and  Sir  Horace  Fogle  is 
abmit  to  be  raised  to  the  |)eerage  as  Baron  Bandanna)  —  ad- 
mitted, I  say,  partner  into  the  great  agency  house  of  Fc^le  and 
Fake  two  years  before  it  failed  for  a  million,  and  plunged  half 
tlie  Indian  public  into  misery-  and  ruin. 

Scape,  ruined,  honest,  and  broken-hearted  at  sixtj  -five  years 
of  age,  went  out  to  Calcutta  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  house. 
Walter  Scape  was  withdrawn  from  Eton,  and  put  into  a  mer- 
chant's house.  Fk>rence  Scape,  Fanny  Scape,  and  their  motlier 
faded  away  to  Boulogpe,  and  will  be  heard  of  no  more.  ,To  be 
brief,  Jos  stepped  in  and  bought  their  carpets  and  sideboards, 
and  a(lmired  himself  in  the  miiTors  which  had  reflected  their 
kind  handsome  faces.  The  Scape  tradesmen,  all  honorably 
paid,  left  their  cards,  and  were  eager  to  supply  the  new  house- 
hold. The  large  men  in  white  waistcoats,  who  waited  at 
Scape's  dinners,  green-grocers,  bank-porters,  and  milk-men  in 
their  private  capacity,  left  their  addresses,  and  ingratiated 
themselves  with  the  buUer.  Mr.  Chummy,  the  chimney  -purifier, 
who  had  swept  the  last  three  families,  tried  to  coax  the  butler 
and  the  boy  under  him,  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  out  covered 
with  buttons  and  with  strij^es  down  his  trowsers,  for  the  pix>- 
tection  of  Mrs.  Amelia  whenever  she  chose  to  walk  abroad. 

It  was  a  modest  establishment.  The  butler  was  Jos's  valet 
also,  and  never  was  more  drunk  than  a  butler  in  a  small  family 
should  be  who  has  a  proper  regard  for  his  master's  wine. 
Emmy  was  supplied  with  a  maid,  grown  on  Sir  William  Dolv 
bin's  suburban  estate  ;  a  good  girl,  whose  kindness  and  humility 
disarmed  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  was  at  firet  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
having  a  servant  to  wait  upon  hei-self,  who  did  not  in  the  least 
know  how  to  use  one,  and  who  always  spoke  to  domestics  with 
the  most  reverential  politeness.  But  this  maid  was  very  useful 
in  the  familj',  in  dexterously  tending  old  Mr.  Sedley,  who  kept 
almost  entirely  to  his  own  quarter  of  the  house,  and  never 
mixed  in  any  of  the  gay  doings  which  took  place  there. 

Numbers  of  people  came  to  see  Mrs.  Osborne.  Lad^v  Dob- 
bin and  daughters  were  delighted  at  her  change  of  fortune,  and 
waited  upon  her.  Miss  Osborne  from  Russell  Square  came  in 
her  grand  chariot  with  the  flaming  hammercloth  emblazoned 
with  the  Leeds  arms.  Jos  was  reported  to  be  immensely  rich. 
Old  Osborne  had  no  objection  that  Greorgy  should  mherit  his 
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uncle's  property*  as  well  as  his  own.  "  Damn  it,  we  wiB  make 
a  man  of  the  feller,"  he  said  ;  and  I'll  see  him  in  Parliament 
before  I  die.  You  may  go  and  see  his  mother,  Miss  O.,  though 
I'll  never  set  eyes  on  her : "  and  Miss  Osborne  came.  Emmy, 
you  may  be  sure,  was  very  glad  to  see  her,  and  so  be  brought 
nearer  to  George.  That  joung  fellow  was  allowed  to  oome 
much  more  frequently  than  before  to  visit  his  mother.  He 
diued  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Gillespie  Street,  and  bullied  the 
servants  and  his  relations  there,  just  as  he  did  in  BusaeU 
Square. 

He  was  always  respectful  to  Major  Dobbin,  however,  and 
more  modest  in  his  demeanor  when  that  gentleman  was  present. 
He  was  a  clever  lad,  and  afraid  of  the  Major.  George  could 
not  help  admiring  his  friend's  simplicity,  his  good-humor,  his 
various  learning  quietly  imparted,  his  general  love  of  truth  and 
justice.  He  hml  met  no  such  man  as  yet  in  the  course  of  his 
ex|>erience,  and  he  had  an  instinctive  liking  for  a  gentleman. 
He  hung  fondly  by  his  god-father's  side ;  and  it  was  his  delight 
to  walk  in  the  Parks  and  hear  Dobbin  talk.  William  toid 
George  about  his  father,  about  India  and  Waterloo,  about 
everything  but  himself.  When  George  was  more  thah  nsttftl^f 
pert  and  conceited,  the  Major  made  jokes  at  him,  which  Mrs. 
Osborne  thought  very  cruel.  One  day,  taking  him  to  the  play, 
and  the  boy  declining  to  go  into  the  pit  because  it  was  vnlgaur, 
the  Major  took  him  to  the  l>oxe8*,  left  him  there,  and  went  down 
himself  to  the  pit.  He  had  not  been  seated  there  very  long, 
before  he  felt  an  arm  thrust  under  his,  and  a  dandy  little  hand 
in  a  kid-glove  squeezing  his  arm.  George  had  seenf  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  ways,  and  come  down  from  the  upper  region.  A 
tender  laugh  of  benevolence  lighted  up  old  Dobbin's  face  and 
eyes  as  he  looked  at  the  repentant  little  prodigal.  He  lored 
tiie  l)oy,  as  he  did  everything  that  belonged  to  Amelia.  How 
ehanned  she  was  when  she  heard  of  this  instance  of  Geoi^'s 
goodness !  Iler  e^'es  looked  more  kind!}'  on  Dobbin  than  they 
ever  had  done.  She  blushed,  he  tliought,  after  looking  at 
him  so. 

Georg^'  never  tired  of  his  praises  of  the  Major  to  his  mother. 
I  like  him,  Mamma,  because  he  knows  such  lots  of  things; 
and  he  ain't  like  old  Veal,  who  is  always  bragging  and  using 
such  long  words,  don't  you  know  ?  The  chape  call  hiDa  ^  Long- 
tail  '  at  school.  1  gave  him  the  name ;  ain't  it  capital  ?  But 
Dob  reads  Latin  like  English,  and  French  and  that ;  and  when 
we  go  out  together  he  tells  me  stories  about  my  Papa,  and 
never  about  himself;  though  I  heard  Colonel  Buckler,  at 
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Grandpapa's,  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the 
army,  and  had  distinguished  himself  ever  so  much.  Grandpapa 
was  quite  surprised,  and  said,  That  feller !  wh}',  I  didn't  Uiink 
he  ooald  say  Bo  to  a  goose'  —  but  /  know  he  could,  ooukin't 
be,  Mamma?" 

£mmy  laughed :  she  thought  it  was  very  likely  the  Major 
cxHild  do  thus  much. 

If  there  was  a  sincere  liking  between  George  and  the  Major, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  between  the  hoy  and  his  uncle  no  great 
love  existed.  George  had  got  a  way  of  blowing  out  his  cheeks, 
and  putting  his  hands  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and  saying, 
God  bless  m^'  soul,  you  don't  say  so,"  so  exactly  after  the 
fashion  of  okl  Jos,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refrain  from  laugh- 
ter. The  seiTants  would  explode  at  dinner  if  the  lad,  asking 
for  something,  which  wasn't  at  table,  put  on  that  countenance 
and  used  that  favorite  phrase.  Even  Dobbin  would  shoot  out 
a  sudden  peal  at  the  boy's  mimicry.  If  George  did  not  mimic 
his  uncle  to  his  face,  it  was  only  by  Dobbin's  rebukes  and  Amelia's 
terrified  entreaties  that  the  little  scapegrace  was  induced  to  re- 
sist. And  the  worthy  civilian  being  haunted  by  a  dim  conscious- 
ness that  the  lad  thought  him  an  as8«  and  was  inclined  to  turn 
him  into  ridicule,  used  to  be  extremely  timorous  and,  of  course, 
doubly  pompous  and  dignified  in  the  presence  of  Master  Geoi'gy. 
When  it  was  announced  that  the  young  gentleman  was  expected 
in  Gillespie  Street  to  dine  with  his  mother,  Mr.  Jos  commonly 
found  that  he  had  an  engagement  at  the  Club.  Perha[>s  nobody 
was  much  grieved  at  his  absence.  On  those  da3'8  Mr.  Sediey 
would  commonly  be  induced  to  come  out  from  his  place  of  ref- 
uge in  the  upper  stories ;  and  there  would  be  a  small  family 
party,  whereof  Major  Dobbin  pretty  generally  formed  one.  He 
was  the  ami  de  la  matsan  ;  old  Sedley's  friend,  Emmy's  friend, 
Georgy's  friend,  Jos's  counsel  and  adviser.  lie  might  al- 
most as  well  be  at  Madras  for  anything  we  see  of  him,"  Miss 
Ann  Dobbin  remarked,  at  Caml>erwell*  Ah !  Miss  Ann,  did  it 
not  strike  you  that  it  was  not  you  whom  the  Major  wanted  to 
maiTj? 

Joseph  Sediey  then  led  a  life  of  dignified  otiosity  such  as 
became  a  person  of  his  eminence.  His  very  first  point,  of  course, 
was  to  become  a  member  of  the  Oriental  Club :  where  he  spent 
his  mornings  in  the  company  of  his  brother,  Indians,  where  he 
dined,  or  whence  he  brought  home  men  to  dine. 

Amelia  had  to  receive  and  entertain  these  gentlemen  and  their 
ladies.  From  these  she  heard  how  soon  Smith  would  be  in 
Council ;  how  numy  lacs  Jones  had  brought  home  with  him, 
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how  Thomson's  House  in  London  had  refused  the  bOk  drawn 
b}'  Thomson,  Kibobjee,  and  Co.,  the  Bombay  IJouscj^arMj^  bow 
it  was  thought  the  Calcutta  House  must  go  too :  how  ver>'  im- 
pnident,  to  sa}'  the  least  of  it,  Mrs.  Brown's  conduct  (wife  of 
Brown  of  the  Ahmednuggur  Irregulars)  had  been  with  young 
Swankey  of  the  Body  Guard,  sitting  up  with  him  on  deck  until 
all  hours,  and  losing  themselves  as  they  were  riding  out  at  the 
Cape ;  how  Mrs.  Hardyman  had  had  out  her  thirteen  sisters, 
daughters  of  a  country  curate,  the  Rev.  Felix  Rabbits,  and  mar- 
ried eleven  of  them,  seven  high  up  in  the  service :  how  Hornby 
was  wild  because  his  wife  would  stay  in  £urope,  and  Trotter 
was  appointed  Collector  at  Ummerapoora.  This  and  similar 
talk  took  place,  at  the  grand  dinners  all  round.  They  had  the 
same  conversation ;  the  same  silver  dishes ;  the  same  saddles 
of  mutton,  boiled  turkeys,  and  entrees.  Politics  set  in  a  short 
time  after  dessert,  when  the  ladies  retired  up  stairs  and  talked 
about  their  complaints  and  their  children. 

Mutato  nomine^  it  is  all  the  same.  Don't  the  barristers'  wives 
talk  about  Circuit  ?  —  Don't  the  soldiers*  ladies  gossip  about  the 
Regiment  ?  —  don't  the  clei^'men's  ladies  discourse  about  Sun- 
day Schools,  and  who  takes  whose  duty? — don't  the  very 
greatest  ladies  of  all  talk  about  that  small  clique  of  persons  to 
whom  the}'  belong,  and  wh}'  should  our  Indian  friends  not  have 
their  own  conversation  ? — only  I  admit  it  is  slow  for  the  laj'men 
whose  fate  it  sometimes  is  to  sit  b}-  and  listen. 

Before  long  Emmy  had  a  visiting-book,  and  was  driving 
about  regularly  in  a  carriage,  calling  upon  Lady  Blud^er  (wife 
of  Major-General  Sir  Roger  Bludjer,  K.C.B.,  Bengal  Army); 
Lady  Huff,  wife  of  Sir  G.  Huff,  Bombay  ditto ;  Mrs.  Pice,  the 
Lady  of  Pice  the  Director,  &c.  We  are  not  long  in  using  our- 
selves to  changes  in  life.  That  carriage  came  round  to  Gilles- 
pie Street  every  day :  that  buttony  boy  sprang  up  and  down 
from  the  box  with  Emmy's  and  Jos's  visiting  cards ;  at  stated 
hours  Emmy  and  the  caniage  went  for  Jos  to  the  Club,  and 
took  him  an  airing ;  or,  putting  old  Sedley  into  the  vehicle,  she 
drove  the  old  man  round  the  Regent's  Park.  The  lady's-maid 
and  the  chariot,  the  visiting-book  and  the  buttony  page,  became 
soon  as  familiar  to  Amelia  as  the  humble  routine  of  Broropton. 
She  accommodated  herself  to  one  as  to  the  other.  If  Fate  had 
onlained  that  she  should  be  a  duchess,  she  would  even  have 
done  that  duty  too.  She  was  voted,  in  Jos's  female  society', 
rather  a  pleasing  young  person  —  not  much  in  her,  but  pleasing, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  men,  as  usual,  liked  her  artless  kindness  and  simple  re- 
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lined  demeanor.  The  gallant  young  Indian  dandies  at  home  on 
ftirlough  —  immense  dandies  these  —  chained  and  moustached 
—  driving  in  tearing  cabs,  the  pillars  of  the  theatres,  living  at 
West  End  Hotels,  —  nevertheless  admired  Mrs.  Osborne,  liked 
to  bow  to  her  carriage  in  the  Park,  and  to  be  admitted  to  have 
the  honor  of  paying  her  a  morning  visit.  Swankey  of  the  Body 
Guard  himself,  that  dangerous  youth,  and  the  greatest  buck  of 
all  the  Indian  army  now  on  leave,  was  one  day  discovered  by 
Major  Dobbin  tete-a-tete  with  Amelia,  and  describing  the  sport 
of  pig-sticking  to  her  with  great  humor  and  eloquence :  and  he 
spoke  afterwards  of  a  d — d  king's  officer  that's  always  hanging 
about  the  house  —  a  long,  thin,  queer-looking  oldish  fellow  —  a 
dry  fellow  though,  that  toc^  the  shine  out  of  a  man  in  the  talk- 
ing line. 

Had  the  Major  possessed  a  little  more  personal  vanity  he 
would  have  been  jealous  of  so  dangerous  a  young  buck  as  that 
fascinating  Bengal  Captain.  But  Dobbin  was  of  too  simple 
and  generous  a  nature  to  have  any  doubts  about  Amelia.  He 
was  glad  that  the  young  men  should  pay  her  respect ;  and  that 
others  should  admire  her.  Ever  since  her  womanhood  almost, 
had  she  not  been  persecuted  and  undervalued  ?  It  pleased  him 
to  see  how  kindness  brought  out  her  good  qualities,  and  how 
iier  spirits  gentl}'  rose  with  her  prosperity'.  Any  person  who 
appreciated  her  paid  a  compliment  to  the  Major's  good  judg- 
ment —  that  is,  if  a  man  may  be  said  to  have  good  judgment 
who  is  under  the  influencer  of  Love's  delusion. 

After  Jos  went  to  Court,  which  we  may  be  sure  he  did  as 
a  lo3'al  subject  of  his  Sovereign  (showing  himself  in  his  full 
court  suit  at  the  Club,  whither  Dobbin  came  to  fetch  him  in  a 
very  shabby  old  uniform),  he  who  had  always  been  a  staunch 
Loyalist  and  admirer  of  Geoi^e  IV.,  became  such  a  tremendous 
Tory  and.  pillar  of  the  State,  that  he  was  for  having  Amelia  to 
go  to  a  Drawing-room,  too.  He  somehow  had  worked  himself 
up  to  believe  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  welfare,  and  that  the  Sovereign  would  not  be  happy  un- 
less Jos  Sedley  and  his  family  appeared  to  rally  round  him  at 
St.  James's. 

Emmy  laughed.  "  Shall  I  wear  the  family  diamonds,  Jos  ?  " 
she  said. 

I  wish  you  would  let  me  buy  you  some,"  thought  the 
Major.  ^^I  should  like  to  see  any  that  were  too  good  for 
you." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

nf  WHICH  TWO  LIGHTS  ARE  PUT  OCT. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  round  of  decorous  pleasures 
and  solemn  gayeties  in  which  Mr.  Jos  Sedley's  family  indulged, 
was  interrupted  by  an  event  which  happens  in  most  houses. 
As  you  ascend  the  staiix^se  of  your  house  fVom  the  drawing 
towards  the  bed-room  floors,  you  may  have  remarked  a  little 
arch  in  the  wall  right  before  you,  which  at  once  gives  light  to 
the  stair  which  leads  from  the  second  story  to  the  third  (where 
the  nursery  and  servants'  chambers  commonly  are)  and  serves 
for  another  purpose  of  utility,  of  which  the  undertaker's  men 
can  give  you  a  notion.  They  rest  the  coffins  upon  that  arch, 
or  pass  them  through  it  so  as  not  to  disturb  in  any  unseemly 
manner  the  cold  tenant  slumbering  within  the  black  arch. 

That  second- floor  arch  in  a  London  house,  looking  up  and 
down  the  well  of  the  staircase,  and  commanding  the  main  thor- 
oughfare by  which  the  inhabitants  are  passing ;  by  which  cook 
lurks  down  before  daylight  to  scour  her  pots  and  pans  in  the 
kitchen  ;  by  which  young  roaster  stealthily  ascends,  having  left 
his  boots  in  the  hall,  and  let  himself  in  after  dawn  from  a  joUy 
night  at  the  Club;  down  which  miss  comes  rustling  in  fresh 
ribbons  and  Spreading  muslins,  brilliant  and  beautiAiK  and  pre- 
pared for  conquest  and  the  ball ;  or  master  Tommy  slides,  pre- 
ferring the  bannisters  for  a  mode  of  conveyance,  and  disdaining 
danger  and  the  stair ;  down  which  tlie  mother  is  fondly  carried 
smiling  in  her  strong  husband's  arms,  as  he  steps  steadily  step 
by  step,  and  followe<l  by  the  monthly  nurse,  on  the  day  when 
the  medical  man  has  pronounced  that  the  charming  patient  may 
go  down  stairs ;  up  which  John  lurks  to  bed,  yawning  with  h 
sputtering  tallow  candle,  and  to  gather  up  before  sunrise  the 
boots  which  are  awaiting  him  in  the  passages;  —  that  stair, 
up  or  down  which  babies  are  carried,  old  people  are  helped, 
guests  are  marshalled  to  the  ball,  the  parson  walks  to  the  christ- 
ening, the  doctor  to  the  sick-room,  and  the  undertaker's  men 
to  the  upper  floor  —  what  a  memento  of  Life,  Death,, and  Van- 
ity it  is — that  arch  and  stair  —  if  you  choose  to  consider  it, 
and  sit  on  the  landing,  looking  up  and  down  the  well !  The 
doctor  will  come  up  to  us  too  for  the  last  time  there,  my  friend 
in  motley.    The  nurse  will  look  in  at  the  curtains,  and  you 
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take  no  notice  —  and  then  she  will  fling  open  the  windows  for 
ft  little,  and  let  in  the  air.  Then  they  will  pull  down  all  tlie 
front  blinds  of  the  house  and  live  in  the  back  rooms  —  then  they 
will  send  for  the  lawyer  and  other  men  in  black,  &c.  —  Your 
comedy  and  mine  will  have  been  played  then,  and  we  shall  l>e 
removed,  oh  how  far,  from  the  trumpets,  and  the  shouting,  and 
the  [>osture-making.  If  we  are  gentlefolks  they  will  put  hateh- 
miMits  over  our  late  domicile,  with  gilt  cherubim,  aixl  mottoes 
stating  that  there  is  Quiet  in  Heaven."  Your  sou  will  new 
fiiniish  the  house,  or  perhaps  let  it,  and  go  into  a  more  modem 
quarter;  your  name  will  be  among  the  Members  Deceased," 
in  the  lists  of  3'our  clubs  next  year.  However  much  you  may 
be  mourned,  your  widow  will  like  to  have  her  weeds  neatly 
made  —  the  cook  will  send  or  come  up  to  ask  about  dinner  — 
the  survivor  will  soon  bear  to  look  at  your  picture  over  the 
mantel-piece,  which  will  presently  be  dei)Osed  from  the  place 
of  honor,  to  make  way  for  the  portrait  of  tlie  son  who  reigns. 

Which  of  the  dead  are  most  tenderly  and  passionately  de- 
plored? Those  who  love  the  survivors  the  least,  I  believe. 
The  death  of  a  child  occasions  a  passion  of  grief  and  frantic 
tears,  such  as  your  end,  bi-other  reader,  will  never  inspire. 
The  death  of  an  infant  which  scaree  knew  3'ou,  which  a  week's 
absentre  from  you  would  have  caused  to  foi-get  you,  will  stnke 
3'ou  down  more  than  the  loss  of  your  closest  friend,  or  your 
lii*st-bom  son  —  a  man  grown  like  yourself,  with  children  of 
lii3  own.    We  may  be  harsh  and  stern  with  Judah  and  Simeon 

—  our  love  and  pity  gush  out  for  Benjamin,  the  little  one. 
And  if  3'ou  are  old,  as  some  reader  of  this  may  l>e  or  shall  l>e 

—  old  and  rich,  or  old  and  poor  — yow  may  one  da^'  be  think- 
ing for  youi'self — These  people  are  very  gootl  round  about 
my ;  but  thuy  won't  grieve  too  much  when  I  am  gone.    I  am 

^  very  nch,  and  i\y}y  want  m}'  inheritance  —  or  ver}'  poor,  and 
the}'  are  tired  of  supporting  me." 

The  period  of  mourning  for  Mrs.  Sedley's  death  was  only 
just  concluded,  and  Jos  scai*cely  had  had  time  to  cast  off  his 
black  and  ap^xiar  in  the  splendid  waistcoats  which  lie  loved, 
when  it  became  evident  to  those  about  Mr.  Sedley.  that  another 
event  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  old  man  was  al>out  to  go  seek 
for  his  wife  in  the  dark  land  whither  she  had  precede<i  him. 
*^The  state  of  my  father's  health,"  Jos  Sedley  solemnly  re- 
marked at  the  Club,  "  prevents  me  from  giving  any  lart/e  parties 
this  seasou :  but  if  you  vnW  come  in  quietl}'  at  half-past  six, 
Chutney,  my  bo}',  and  take  a  homely  dinner  with  one  or  two 
of  the  old  set —  I  shall  be  alwa}*s  glad  to  see  you."    So  Jos 
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aiid  his  acquaintances  dined  and  drank  their  claret  among 
themselves  in  silence ;  whilst  the  sands  of  life  were  ruutuiig 
out  in  the  old  man's  glass  up  stairs.  The  velvet-footed  butlej: 
brought  them  their  wine ;  and  they  com(K>sed  themselves  to  a 
rubber  after  dinner :  at  which  Major  Dobbin  would  sometimes 
come  and  take  a  hand :  and  Mrs.  Osborne  would  occasionally 
descend,  when  her  patient  above  was  settled  for  the  night,  and 
had  commenced  one  of  those  lightly  troubled  slumbers  which 
visit  the  pillow  of  old  age. 

The  old  man  clung  to  his  daughter  during  tliis  sickness. 
He  would  take  his  broths  and  medicines  from  8caix*ely  any 
otlier  hand.  To  tend  him  became  almost  tlie  sole  business  of 
her  life.  Her  l>ed  was  placed  close  by  the  door  which  opened 
into  his  chamber,  and  she  was  alive  at  the  slightest  noise  or 
disturbance  from  the  couch  of  the  querulous  invalid.  Though, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  lay  awake  mai^y  an  hour,  silent  and  with- 
out stirring,  unwiUing  to  awaken  his  kind  and  vigiUint  nurse. 

He  loved  his  daughter  with  more  fondness  now,  perhaps, 
than  ever  he  had  done  since  the  days  of  her  childhood.  In  the 
discharge  of  gentle  offices  and  kind  filial  duties,  this  simple 
creatiu'e  shone  most  especially.  8he  walks  into  the  room  as 
silently  as  a  8unl>eam,"  Mr.  Dobbin  thought,  as  he  saw  her 
passing  in  and  out  fi-om  her  fathei-'s  room ;  a  cheerfhl  sweetness 
lighting  up  her  lace  as  she  moved  to  and  fro,  gittceful  and 
noiseless.  When  women  ai'e  bi*oodiug  over  their  children,  or 
busied  in  a  sick-room,  who  has  not  seen  in  their  faces  those 
sweet  angelic  beams  of  love  and  pity  ? 

A  secret  feud  of  some  years'  standing  was  thus  healed  :  and 
witli  a  tacit  i^econciliation.  In  these  last  houi*s,  and  toueheil 
by  her  love  and  goodness,  the  old  man  foi-got  all  his  giief 
against  her,  and  wrongs  which  he  and  his  wife  had  many  a  long 
night  debated  :  how  she  hatl  given  up  everything  for  her  boy : 
how  she  W2is  careless  of  her  parents  in  their  old  age  ami  mis- 
fortune, and  only  thought  of  the  chihl :  how  absurdly  and  fool- 
ishly, imiMOusly  indeed,  she  took  on,  when  Geoi-ge  was  i*emoved 
from  her.  Old  Sedley  forgot  these  chai'ges  as  he  was  snaking 
up  his  last  acc*ount,  and  did  justice  to  the  gentle  and  uncom- 
plaining Uttle  martyr.  One  night  when  she  stole  into  his  room, 
she  found  him  awake,  when  the  broken  old  man  made  his  con- 
fession. *^  Oh,  Emmy,  I've  been  thinking  we  were  ver3'  unkiml 
and  unjust  to  you,"  he  said,  and  put  out  his  cold  and  feeble 
hand  to  her.  She  knelt  down  and  pra3'ed  by  his  bedside,  as  he 
did  too,  having  still  hold  of  her  hand.  When  our  turn  comes, 
fiiend,  may  we  have  such  company  in  our  pra^  era. 
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Perliaps  as  be  was  lying  awake  then,  his  life  msiy  have 
passed  before  him  —  his  early  hoi)eful  struggles,  his  manly  suc- 
cesses and  prosi^erity,  his  downfall  in  his  declining  years,  and 
Ills  present  helpless  condition  —  no  chance  of  revenge  against 
Fortune,  which  had  had  the  better  of  him  —  neither  name  nor 
money  to  bequeath  —  a  spent-out,  bootless  life  of  defeat  and 
disappointment,  and  the  end  here  I  Which,  I  wonder,  brotlier 
reader,  is  the  better  lot,  to  die  prosi)eix>us  and  famous,  or  poor 
and  disappointed  ?  To  have,  and  to  be  forced  to  yield  ;  or  to 
sink  out  of  life,  having  played  and  lost  the  game?  Tliat  must 
be  a  strange  feeling,  when  a  day  of  our  life  comes  and  we  say, 
"  To-morrow^  success  or  failure  won't  matter  much :  and  the 
sun  will  rise,  and  all  the  myriads  of  mankind  go  to  their  work 
or  their  pleasure  as  usual,  but  I  shall  be  out  of  the  turmoil." 

So  there  came  one  morning  and  sunrise,  when  all  tlie  world 
got  up  and  set  about  its  various  works  ami  pleasures,  with  the 
exception  of  old  John  Sedley,  who  was  not  to  fight  with  for- 
tune, or  to  hope  or  scheme  any  more  :  but  to  go  and  take  up  a 
quiet  and  utterly  unknown  residence^in  a  church^-aixi  at  Bi*omp- 
ton  by  the  side  of  his  okl  wife. 

Major  Dobbin,  Jos,  and  Geoi*gy  followed  his  remains  to  the 
gmve,  in  a  black  cloth  coach.  Jos  came  on  puri)ose  from  the 
Star  and  Gaiter  at  Richmond,  whither  he  reti*eated  after 
the  deplorable  event.  He  did  not  care  to  remain  in  the  house, 
with  the  —  under  the  circumstances,  you  understand.  But 
Emmy  stayed  and  did  her  duty  as  usual.  She  was  bowed 
down  by  no  especial  giief,  and  rather  solemn  than  sorrowful. 
She  prat  ed  timt  her  own  end  might  be  as  calm  and  painless, 
and  thought  with  trust  and  reverence  of  the  words  which  she 
had  heard  fi-om  her  father  dunng  his  illness,  indicative  of  his 
faith,  his  resignation,  ami  his  future  hope. 

Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  the  better 'ending  of  the  two,  alter 
all.  Suppose  you  are  particularly  rich  and  well-to-do,  and  say 
on  that  last  day,  I  am  very  rich  ;  I  am  tolerably  well  known  ; 
I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  best  society,  and  tliank  Heaven, 
come  of  a  most  respectable  family.  I  have  served  my  King 
and  country  with  honor.  I  was  in  Parliament  for  several  yeai's, 
where,  I'jnay  say,  my  speeches  were  listened  to,  and  prettj' 
well  received.  I  don't  owe  any  man  a  shilling:  on  the  con- 
trary, I  lent  my  old  college  friend,  Jack  Lazanis,  fifty  i)ounds, 
for  which  my  executors  will  not  press  him.  1  leave  my  daugh- 
ters with  ten  thousaml  pounds  apiece  —  very  good  portions  for 
girls :  I  bequeath  my  plate  and  furniture,  my  house  in  Baker 
Str^t,  with  a  handsome  Jointure,  to  my  widow  for  her  life ;  and 
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ni}'  landed  proper!}*,  besides  money  in  the  Attids,  and  my  cellar 
of  well-selected  wine  in  Baker  Street,  to  my  son.  I  leavf 
twenty  pound  a-year  to  m^-  valet ;  and  I  defV  any  man  after  I 
am  gone  to  find  anything  against  my  character.**  Or  suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  3*our  swan  sings  quite  a  different  sort  of 
dirge,  and  you  sa^*,  I  am  a  poor  blighted,  disappointed  old 
fellow,  and  have  made  an  utter  failure  through  life.  1  was  not 
endowed  either  with  brains  or  with  good  fortune :  and  confess 
that  I  have  committed  a  hundred  mistakes  and  blunders.  I 
own  to  having  fbrgotten  m}'  duty  many  a  time.  I  can't  pay  what 
I  owe.  On  my  laist  bed  I  lie  utterl}'  helpless  and  humble :  and 
I  pmy  forgiveness  for  my  weakness,  and  throw  myself  with  a 
contrite  heart,  at  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Mere}'.'*  Which  of 
these  two  speeches,  tliink  you,  would  be  the  best  oration  for 
your  own  funeral?  Old  Sedley  made  the  last;  and  in  ihat 
humble  frame  of  mind,  and  holding  by  the  hand  of  bis  datigh* 
ter,  life  and  disappointment  and  vanity  sank  away  from  under 
him. 

'*  You  see,"  said  old  Osborne  to  George,  "  what  comes  of 
merit  and  industiy,  and  judicious  speculations,  and  that.  Look 
at  me  and  my  banker's  account.  Look  at  your  iK>or  grandfatlier, 
Sedley,  and  his  failure.  And  yet  he  was  a  better  man  tlian  I 
was,  this  day  twenty  years  —  a  better  man,  I  should  say,  by  ten 
thousand  pound." 

Beyond  these  people  and  Mr.  Clapp's  famil}',  who  came  over 
from  Bmmpton  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence,  not  a  single  soul 
alive  ever  cared  a  penny  piece  aliout  old  John  Sedle}',  or  re- 
membered the  existence  of  such  a  |>erson. 

When  old  Osborne  first  heard  from  his  fHend  Colonel  Buck* 
ler  (as  little  Georgy  has  ali-eady  informed  us)  how  distinguished 
an  officer  Major  Dobbin  was,  he  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  scom- 
f\il  incredulit}*,  and  expressed  his  surprise  how  ever  auch  a 
feller  as  that  should  i)osse88  eitlier  brains  or  reputation.  But  he 
heard  of  the  Major's  fame  from  vanous  members  of  his  society. 
Sir  William  Dobbin  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  son,  and  nar- 
rated many  stories  illustrative  of  the  Major's  learaing,  valor, 
and  estimation  in  the  workl's  opinion.  Finally,  his  name  ap- 
peared in  the  lists  of  one  or  two  gi*eat  parties  of  the  nobiltt}' ; 
and  this  circumstance  had  a  prodigious  effect  uywii  the  old  aristo- 
crat of  Russell  Square. 

The  Major's  ]x>Bition  as  guai*dian  to  Geoi-gy,  whose  posses- 
sion had  been  ceded  to  his  grandfather,  rendered  some  meetings 
between  the  two  gentlemen  inevitable ;  and  it  was  in  one  of 
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these  that  old  Osborne^  a  keen  man  of  business,  looking  into 
the  M ajoi*'s  accounts  with  his  ward  and  the  boy's  mother,  got 
a  hint  which  stagfered  him  very  much,  and  at  once  pained  and 
plensed  him,  that  it  was  out  of  William  Dobbin's  own  pocket 
tliat  a  part  of  the  fund  had  been  supplied  upon  which  the  poor 
widow  and  the  child  had  subsisted. 

When  pressed  upon  the  point,  Dobbin,  who  could  not  tell 
Hes,  blnslied  and  stammered  a  good  deal,  and  finally  confessed. 

The  marriage,"  he  said,  (at  which  his  interlocutor^s  face  grew 
dark,)  **  was  very  much  my  doing.  I  thought  my  poor  friend 
had  gone  so  far,  that  retreat  from  his  engagement  wouM  have 
been  dishonor  to  him,  and  death  to  Mrs.  Osborne ;  and  I  could 
do  no  less,  when  she  was  left  without  resources,  than  give  what 
money  I  could  spare  to  maintain  Iter." 

Major  D.,"  Mr.  Osborne  said,  looking  hard  at  him,  and 
tnmtng  very  red  too —  *'  you  did  me  a  great  injury- ;  but  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  yon  are  an  honest  feller.  There's  my 
hand,  sir,  though  I  little  thought  that  my  flesh  and  blood  was  liv- 
ing on  you  —  "  and  the  pair  shook  hands,  witli  great  confusion 
on  Major  Dobbin's  part,  thus  found  otit  in  his  act  of  cliaritabie 
hypocrisy. 

He  strove  to  soften  the  old  man,  and  reooncile  him  towards 
his  son's  memory.  He  was  such  a  noble  fellow,"  he  said, 
that  all  of  us  loved  him,  and  would  have  done  anything  for 
him.  I,  as  a  3*oung  man  in  those  da3*s,  was  flattered  be3*ond 
measure  b}'  his  preference  for  me  ;  and  was  more  pleased  to  be 
seen  in  his  company  than  in  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
I  never  saw  his  equal  for  pluck  and  daring,  and  all  the  qualities 
of  a  soldier ; "  and  Dobbin  told  the  old  fatlier  as  many  stories 
as  he  coukl  remember  regarding  the  gallantry  and  achieve- 
ments of  his  son.  And  Georgy  is  so  like  him,"  the  Major 
added. 

He's  so  like  him  that  he  makes  me  tremble  sometimes," 
the  grandfather  said. 

On  one  or  two  cfvcnings  the  Major  came  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Osborne  (it  was  during  the  time  of  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Sedley), 
and  as  the  two  sate  tc^ether  in  the  evening  after  dinner  all  their 
talk  was  alK)ut  tlie  de|>arted  hero.  The  father  boasted  about 
him  acc<mling  to  his  wont,  glorifying  himself  in  i-ecoimting  his 
son's  feats  and  gallantry,  but  his  mood  was  at  any  rate  better 
and  more  charitable  than  that  in  which  lie  had  been  disposed 
nntil  iiow  to  regai*d  the  ix>or  fellow ;  and  the  Christian  heart  of 
the  kind  Major  was  pleased  at  tliese  symptoms  of  retui*ning 
peace  and  good  will.    On  the  second  evening  old  Osborne 
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called  Dobbin,  William,  jnst  as  he  used  tx>  do  at  the  time  when 
Dobbin  and  Oeoi^e  were  boys  together :  and  the  honest  gentle- 
man was  pleased  by  that  mark  of  reoonciliatim. 

On  the  next  day  at  breakfast  when  Miss  Osborne,  with  tiie 
asperity  of  her  age  and  character,  ventured  to  make  some  re- 
mark reflecting  slightingly  n\yyn  the  Major's  appearam^  or 
behavior  —  the  master  of  the  house  interrupted  her.  You'd 
have  been  glad  enough  to  git  him  for  yourself.  Miss  O.  But 
them  grapes  are  sour.   Ha !  ha !  Major  William  is  a  fine  feller." 

That  he  is,  Grandpapa,"  said  Georgy,  approvingly :  and 
going  up  close  to  the  old  gentleman  he  took  a  hold  of  his  large 
grey  whiskera,  and  laughed  in  his  face  good-humoredly  and 
kissed  him.  And  he  told  the  story  at  night  to  his  mother :  who 
fully  agreed  with  the  boy.  Indeed  he  is,"  she  said.  *^  Your 
dear  father  alwa}  s  said  so.  He  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
upright  of  men."  Dobbin  happened  to  drop  in  very  soon  after 
this  conversation,  which  made  Amelia  blnsh  perhaps :  and  the 
young  scapegrace  increased  the  confusion  b}'  telling  Dobbin  the 
other  part  of  the  stor}'.  I  say.  Dob,"  he  said,  there's  such 
an  uncommon  nice  girl  wants  to  marry  you.  She's  plenty  of  tin : 
she  wears  a  ft*ont :  and  she  scolds  the  servants  from  morning 
till  night."      Who  is  it?  "  asked  Dobbin. 

"  It's  aunt  O.,"  the  boy  answered.  "Grandpapa  said  so. 
And  I  say.  Dob,  how  prime  it  would  be  to  have  you  for  my 
uncle."  Old  Sedle3''8  quavering  voice  from  the  next  room  at 
this  moment  weakly  called  for  Amelia  and  the  laughing  ended. 

That  old  Osborne's  mind  was  changing,  was  pretty  clear. 
He  asked  (veorge  about  his  uncle  sometimes,  and  laughed  at 
the  boy's  imitation  of  the  way  in  which  Jos  said,  "  God-bless- 
my-soill,"  and  gobbled  his  soup.  Then  he  said,  It's  not  re- 
spectful, sir,  of  3'ou  younkers  to  be  imitating  of  3'our  relations. 
Miss  O.,  when  you  go  out  a-driving  to-day,  leave  my  card  upon 
Mr.  Sedlcy,  do  you  hear?  There's  no  quarrel  betwigst  me  and 
him  anyhow." 

The  card  was  returned,  and  Jos  and  the  Major  were  asked 
to  dinner,  —  to  a  dinner  the  most  splendid  and  stupid  that  per- 
haps ever  Mr.  Osborne  gave;  every  inch  of  the  family  plate 
was  exhibited,  and  the  best  company  was  asked.  Mr.  SecUey 
took  down  Miss  O.  to  dinner,  and  she  was  very  gracious  to 
him ;  whereas  she  haixlly  spoke  to  the  Major,  who  sat  apart 
from  her,  and  by  the  side  of  Mr.  OslK)i*ne,  very  timid.  Jos 
said,  with  great  solemnit3%  it  was  the  best  turtle  soup  he  had 
ever  tasted  in  his  life ;  and  asked  Mr.  Osborne  whei*e  he  got 
his  Madeira? 
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"  It  is  some  of  Sedley's  wine,"  whispered  the  botler  to  his 
master.  I've  had  it  a  long  time,  and  paid  a  good  figure  for 
it,  too,"  Mr.  Osborne  said  aloud  to  his  guest :  and  then  whis- 
pered to  his  right-hand  neighbor  how  he  had  got  it  at  the  old 
chap's  sale." 

More  than  once  he  asked  the  Major  about — about  Mrs. 
George  Osborne  —  a  theme  on  which  the  Major  could  be  very 
eloquent  when  he  chose.  He  told  Mr.  Osborne  of  her  suder- 
ings — ^of  her  passionate  attachment  to  her  husband,  whose 
memory  she  worshipped  still  —  of  the  tender  and  dutiful  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  supported  her  parents,  and  given  up  her 
bo3',  when  it  seemed  to  her  her  duty  to  do  so.  You  don't 
know  what  she  endured,  sir,"  said  honest  Dobbin  with  a  tremor 
in  his  voice ;  and  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  be  reconciled  to 
her.  If  she  took  your  son  awa^'  from  you,  she  gave  hers  to 
3'ou  ;  and  however  much  you  loved  your  George,  depend  on  it, 
she  loved  hers  ten  times  more." 

By  God,  3'ou  are  a  good  feller,  sir,"  was  all  Mr.  Osborne 
said.  It  had  never  struck  him  that  the  widow  would  feel 
any  pain  at  parting  from  the  boy,  or  that  his  having  a  fine* 
fortune  could  grieve  her.  A  reconciliation  was  announced 
as  speedy  and  inevitable;  and  Amelia's  heart  already'  began 
to  beat  at  the  notion  of  the  awful  meeting  with  George's 
father. 

It  was  never,  however,  destined  to  take  place.  Old  Sedley's 
lingering  illness  and  death  supeiTcned,  alter  which  a  meeting 
was  for  some  time  impossible.  That  catastrophe  and  other 
events  may  have  worked  upon  Mr.  Osborne.  He  was  much 
shaken  of  late,  and  aged,  and  his  mind  was  working  inwardly'. 
He  had  sent  for  his  lawyers,  and  probably  changed  something 
in  his  will.  The  medical  man  who  looked  in,  pronounced  him 
shaky,  agitated,  and  talked  of  a  little  blood  and  the  sea-side ; 
but  he  took  neither  of  these  remedies. 

One  day  when  he  should  have  come  down  to  breakfast,  his 
servant  missing  him,  went  into  his  dressing-room,  and  found 
him  h'ing  at  the  foot  of  the  dressing-table  in  a  fit.  Miss 
Osborne  was  apprised ;  the  doctors  were  sent  for,  Georgy 
stopped  away  from  school ;  the  bleeders  and  cuppers  came. 
Osborne  |>artially  regained  cognizance ;  but  never  could  speak 
again,  though  he  tried  dread  full}'  once  or  twice,  and  in  four 
days  he  di^.  The  doctors  went  down,  and  the  undertaker's 
men  went  up  the  stairs ;  and  all  the  shutters  were  shut  towards 
the  garden  in  Russell  Square.  Bullock  rushed  from  the  Cit}'  in 
a  hurr)\    "  How  much  money  had  he  left  to  that  boy?  —  not 
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half,  surel J  ?   Snrel3'  share  and  share  alike  between  the  three  ? 
It  was  an  agitating  moment. 

What  was  it  that  poor  old  man  tried  onoe  pr  twice  in  vain  to 
say?  I  hope  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  see  Amelia,  and  be 
reconciled  before  he  left  the  world  to  the  dear  and  faithful  wife 
of  his  son :  it  was  most  likely  that ;  for  his  will  showed  that 
the  hatred  which  he  had  so  long  cherished  had  gone  out  of  his 
heart. 

They  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  dressing-gown  the  letter 
with  the  great  red  seal,  which  George  had  written  him  from 
Waterloo.  He  had  looked  at  the  other  papers  too,  relative  to 
his  son,  for  the  key  of  the  box  in  which  he  kept  them  was  also 
in  his  pocket,  and  it  was  found  the  seals  and  envek>|)e8  had 
been  broken  —  very  likely  on  the  night  before  the  seizure  — 
when  the  butler  had  taken  him  tea  into  his  study,  and  found 
him  reading  in  the  great  red  family  Bible. 

When  the  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  half  the  prop- 
erty was  left  to  George,  and  the  remainder  l^etween  the  two 
sisters.  Mr.  Bullock  to  continue,  for  their  joint  benefit,  the 
affairs  of  the  commercial  house,  or  to  go  out,  as  he  thought  fit. 
An  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds,  chargeable  on  George's 
property,  was  left  to  his  mother,  ''the  widow  of  my  beloved 
son,  George  Osborne,''  who  was  to  resume  the  guardianship  of 
the  boy. 

''Major  William  Dobbin,  my  beloved  son's  friend,"  was 
appointed  executor ;  "  and  as  out  of  his  kindness  and  bounty, 
and  with  his  own  private  Ainds,  he  maintained  my  grandson 
and  my  son's  widow,  when  they  were  otherwise  without  means 
of  support,"  (the  testator  went  on  to  say,)  "  I  hereby'  thank 
him  heartily  for  his  love  and  regard  for  them  :  and  beseech  him 
to  accept  such  a  sum  as  may  be  sufiScient  to  purchase  his  com- 
mission as  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  or  to  be  disposed  of  in  any 
way  he  may  think  fit." 

When  Amelia  heard  that  her  father-in-law  was  reconciled  to 
her,  her  heart  melted,  and  she  was  grateful  for  the  fortune  left 
to  her.  But  when  she  heaixl  how  Georg}'  was  restoi-ed  to 
her,  and  knew  how  and  by  whom,  and  how  it  was  William's 
bounty  that  supported  her  in  poverty,  how  it  was  WMlliam  who 
gave  her  her  husband  and  her  son  —  oh,  then  she  sank  on  her 
knees,  and  pra3*ed  for  blessings  on  that  constant  and  kind  heart : 
she  bowed  down  and  humbled  herself,  and  kissed  the  feet,  as  it 
were,  of  that  beautiful  and  generous  afiection. 

And  gratitude  was  all  that  she  had  to  pay  back  for  such 
admirable  devotion  and  benefits  —  only  gratitude!    If  she 
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thonght  of  any  other  return,  the  image  of  George  stood  up  out 
of  the  grave,  and  said,  You  are  mine,  and  mine  onl}*,  now 
and  for  ever." 

William  knew  her  feelings :  had  he  not  passed  his  whole  life 
in  divining  them? 

When  the  nature  of  Mr.  Osborne's  will  became  known  to 
the  world,  it  was  edifying  to  remark  how  Mrs.  George  Osborne 
rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  forming  her  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance. The  servants  of  Jos's  establishment,  who  used  to 
question  her  humble  ordei-s,  and  say  the}'  would  ask  Master," 
whether  or  not  they  could  obey,  never  thought  now  of  that  sort 
of  appeal.  The  cook  forgot  to  sneer  at  her  shabby  old  gowns 
(which,  indeed,  were  quite  eclipsed  by  that  lady's  finery  when 
she  was  dressed  to  go  to  church  of  a  Sunday  evening),  the 
othei-s  no  longer  grumbled  at  the  sound  of  her  bell,  or  delayed 
to  answer  that  summons.  The  coachman,  who  grumbled  that 
his  'osses  should  be  brought  out,  and  his  can*iage  made  into  an 
hospital  for  that  old  feller  and  Mrs.  O.,  drove  her  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity  now,  and  trembling  lest  he  should  be  superseded 
by  Mr.  Osborne's  coachman,  asked  what  them  there  Russell 
Square  coachmen  knew  about  town,  and  whether  they  was  fit  to 
sit  on  a  l>ox  before  a  lady  ?  "  Jos's  friends,  male  and  female, 
suddenly  became  interested  about  P2mmy,  and  cards  of  con- 
dolence multiplied  on  her  hall  table.  Jos  himself,  who  had 
lookeci  on  her  as  a  good-natured  harmless  pauper,  to  whom 
it  was  his  duty  ta  give  victuals  and  shelter,  paid  her  and  the 
rich  little  boy,  his  nephew,  the  greatest  respect  —  was  anxious 
that  she  should  have  change  and  amusement  after  her  troubles 
and  trials,  ''poor  dear  girl"  —  and  began  to  appear  at  the 
breakfast-table,  and  most  particularly  to  ask  how  she  would 
like  to  dispose  of  the  da}'. 

In  her  capacity  of  guardian  to  Georgy,  she,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Major,  her  fellow- trustee,  begged  Miss  Osborne  to  live 
in  the  Russell  Square  house  as  long  as  ever  she  chose  to  dwell 
there ;  but  that  lady,  with  thanks,  declared  that  she  never  could 
think  of  remaining  alone  in  that  melancholy  mansion,  and  de- 
paiixjd  in  deep  mourning  to  Cheltenham,  with  a  couple  of  her 
old  domestics.  The  rest  were  liberally  paid  and  dismissed ; 
the  faithful  old  butler,  whom  Mrs.  Osborne  proposed  to  retain, 
resigning  and  preferring  to  invest  his  savings  in  a  public- 
liouse,  where,  let  us  hope,  he  was  not  unprosperous.  Miss 
Osborne  not  choosing  to  live  in  Russell  Square,  Mrs.  Osborne 
also,  after  consultation,  declined  to  occupy  the  gloomy  old 
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mansion  there.  The  house  was  dismantled  ;  the  rich  furniture 
and  effects,  the  awful  chandeliers  and  drear}'  blank  mirrors 
packed  away  and  hidden,  the  rich  rosewood  drawing-room  suite 
was  muffled  in  straw,  the  carpets  were  rolled  up  and  corded, 
the  small  select  library  of  well-bound  books  was  stowed  into 
two  wine-chests,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  rolled  away  in 
several  enormous  vans  to  the  Pantechnicon,  where  they  were  to 
lie  until  Georgy's  majority.  And  the  great  heav^'  dark  plate- 
chests  went  off  to  Messrs.  Stumpy  and  Rpwdy,  to  lie  in  the 
cellars  of  those  eminent  bankers  until  the  same  period  should 
arrive. 

One  day  Emmy  with  George  in  her  hand  and  clad  in  deep 
sables  went  to  visit  the  deserted  mansion  which  she  had  not 
entered  since  she  was  a  girl.  The  place  in  front  was  littered 
with  straw  where  the  vans  had  been  laden  and  rolled  off.  They 
went  into  the  great  blank  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  bore  the 
marks  where  the  pictures  and  mirrors  had  hung.  Then  they  went 
up  the  great  blank  stone  staircases  into  the  upper  rooms,  into 
that  where  grandpapa  died,  as  George  said  in  a  whisper,  and 
then  higher  still  into  George's  own  room.  The  boy  was  still 
clinging  by  her  side,  but  she  thought  of  another  besides  him. 
She  knew  that  it  had  been  his  father's  room  as  well  as  his  own. 

She  went  up  to  one  of  the  open  windows  (one  of  those  at 
which  she  used  to  gaze  with  a  sick  heart  when  the  child  was 
first  taken  from  her) ,  and  thence  as  she  looked  out  she  could 
see,  over  the  trees  of  Russell  Square,  the  old  house  in  which 
she  hereelf  was  bom,  and  where  she  had  passed  so  man}*  happy 
days  of  sacred  youth.  They  all  came  back  to  her,  the  pleasant 
holidays,  the  kind  faces,  the  careless,  jo}-ful  past  times :  and 
the  long  pains  and  trials  that  had  since  cast  her  down.  She 
thought  of  these  and  of  the  man  who  had  been  her  constant 
protector,  her  good  genius,  her  sole  benefactor,  her  tender  and 
generous  friend. 

Look  here,  mother,"  said  Georgy,  **  here's  a  G.  O.  scratched 
on  the  glass  with  a  diamond ;  I  never  saw  it  before,  /  never 
did  it." 

"  It  was  your  fatlier's  room  long  before  you  were  bom, 
George,"  she  said,  and  she  blushed  as  she  kissed  the  boy. 

She  was  very  silent  as  they  drove  back  to  Richmond  where 
they  had  taken  a  temporary  house :  where  the  smiling  lawyers 
used  to  come  bustling  over  to  see  her  (and  we  ma\'  be  sure 
noted  the  visit  in  the  bill)  :  and  where  of  coui*se  there  was  a  room 
for  Major  Dobbin  too,  who  rode  over  frequently,  having  much 
business  to  transact  on  behalf  of  his  little  ward. 
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Georgj  at  this  time  was  removed  from  Mr.  Veal's  on  an  un- 
limited holiday,  and  that  gentleman  was  engaged  to  prepare  an 
inscription  for  a  fine  marble  ^lab,  to  be  placed  up  in  the 
Foundling  under  the  monument  of  Captain  George  Osborne. 

The  female  Bullock,  aunt  of  Georg}%  although  despoiled  by 
that  little  monster  of  one-half  of  the  sum  whidi  she  expected 
from  her  father,  nevertheless  showed  her  charitableness  of  spirit 
by  being  reconciled  to  the  mother  and  the  boy.  Roehampton 
is  not  far  from  Richmond,  and  one  day  the  chariot,  with  the 
golden  bullocks  emblazoned  on  the  panels,  and  the  flaccid 
children  within,  drove  to  Amelia's  house  at  Richmond ;  and  the 
Bullock  family  made  an  irruption  into  the  garden,  where  Amelia 
was  reading  a  book,  Jos  was  in  an  arbor  placidly  dipping  straw- 
berries, into  wine,  and  tlie  Major  in  one  of  his  Indian  jackets 
iras  giving  a  back  to  Georgy,  who  chose  to  jump  over  him. 
He  went  over  his  head,  and  bounded  into  the  little  advance  of 
Bullocks,  with  immense  black  bows  in  their  hats,  and  huge 
black  sashes,  accompanying  their  mourning  mamma. 

He  is  just  of  the  age  for  Rosa,"  the  fond  parent  thought, 
and  glanced  towards  that  dear  child,  an  unwholesome  little  Miss 
of  seven  years  of  age. 

Rosa,  go  and  kiss  your  dear  cousin,"  Mrs.  Frederick  said. 
"  Don't  you  know  me,  George?  —  I  am  3'our  aunt." 

/  know  you  well  enough,"  George  said  ;  but  I  don't  like 
kissing,  please ; "  and  he  retreated  from  the  obedient  caresses 
of  his  cousin. 

Take  me  to  your  dear  mamma,  you  droll  child,"  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick said ;  and  those  ladies  accx)rdingly  met,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  fifteen  years.  During  Emmy's  cares  and  poverty 
the  other  had  never  once  thought  about  coming  to  see  her ;  but 
now  that  she  was  decently  prosperous  in  the  world,  her  sister- 
in-law  came  to  her  as  a  matter  of  course. 

So  did  numbei-s  more.  Our  old  friend,  Miss  Swartz,  and  her 
husband  came  thuudering  over  IVom  Hampton  Court,  with 
flaming  yellow  liveries,  and  was  as  impetuously  fond  of  Amelia 
as  ever.  Miss  Swartz  would  have  liked  her  always  if  she  could 
have  seen  her.  One  must  do  her  that  justice.  But,  que  voulez 
vofis  f  —  in  this  vast  town  one  has  not  the  time  to  go  and  seek 
one's  friends",  if  they  drop  out  of  the  rank  they  disappear,  and 
we  march  on  without  them.  Who  is  ever  missed  in  Vanity 
Fair? 

But  so,  in  a  word,  and  before  the  period  of  grief  for  Mr. 
Osboi-ue's  death  had  subsided,  Emmy  found  herself  in  the  centre 
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of  a  xery  genteel  circle  indeed ;  the  members  of  which  could 
not  conceive  that  anybod}*  belonging  to  it  was  not  very  luck^-. 
There  was  scarce  one  of  the  ladies  that  hadn't  a  relation  a 
peer,  though  the  husband  might  be  a  drysalter  in  the  Citj-. 
Some  of  the  ladies  were  ver}-  blue  and  well  informed ;  reading 
Mrs.  Somerville,  and  frequenting  the  Royal  Institution ;  others 
were  severe  and  Evangelical,  and  held  by  Exeter  Hall.  Emm}*, 
it  must  be  owned,  found  herself  entirely  at  a  loss  in  the  midst 
of  their  clavers,  and  suffered  woftilly  on  the  one  or  two  occasions 
on  which  she  was  c*omi>elled  to  accept  Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock's 
hospitalities.  That  lad}*  persisted  in  patronizing  her,  and  de- 
termined most  graciously  to  form  her.  She  found  Amelia's 
milliners  for  her,  and  regulated  her  household  and  her  manners. 
81ie  drove  over  constantly  ft-om  Roehampton,  and  entertained 
her  friend  with  faint  fashionable  fiddlefaddle  and  feeble  Court 
slipslop.  Jos  liked  to  hear  it,  but  the  Major  used  to  go  off 
growling  at  the  appearance  of  this  woman,  with  her  twopenny 
gentility.  He  went  to  sleep  under  Frederick  Bullock's  bald 
head,  afler  dinner,  at  one  of  the  banker's  best  parties,  (Fred 
was  still  anxious  that  the  balance  of  the  Osborne  property 
should  be  transferred  from  Stumpy  and  Rowdy's  to  them),  and 
whilst  Amelia,  who  did  not  know  Latin,  or  who  wrote  the  last 
crack  article  in  the  Edinbui-gh,  and  did  not  in  the  least  deplore, 
or  otherwise,  Mr.  Peel's  late  extraordinaiy-  tergiversation  on 
the  fatal  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  sate  dumb  amongst  the  ladies  in 
the  grand  drawing-room,  looking  out  upon  velvet  lawns,  trim 
gravel  walks,  and  glistening  hpt-houses. 

*'She  seems  good-natui-ed  but  insipid,"  said  Mrs.  Rowdy; 
"  that  Major  seems  to  be  pailicularly  epris.** 

''She  wants  ton  sadly,"  said  Mi-s.  Hollyock.  "My  dear 
creature,  3'ou  never  will  be  able  to  form  her." 

"She  is  dreadfully  ignorant  or  indifferent,"  said  Mrs. 
dowry,  with  a  voice  as  if  from  the  grave,  and  a  sad  shake  of 
the  head  and  turban.  —  ''I  asked  her  if  she  thought  that  it 
was  in  1836,  according  to  Mr.  Jowls,  or  in  1839,  according  to 
Mr.  Wapshot,  that  the  Pope  was  to  fall :  and  she  said  — '  Poor 
Poi)e  !    I  hope  not  —  What  has  he  done ? ' " 

'*  She  is  my  brother's  widow,  my  dear  ft'iends,"  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick replied,  and  as  such  I  think  we're  all  bound  to  give  her 
every  attention  and  instniction  on  entering  into  the  world. 
You  may  fancy  there  can  be  no  mercenary  motives  in  those 
whose  disappoint  menu  are  well  known." 

''That  poor  dear  Mrs.  Bullock,"  said  Rowdy  to  Hollyock, 
as  they  drove  away  together — "she  is  always  scheming  and 
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managing.  She  wants  Mrs.  Osborne's  account  to  be  taken 
from  our  house  to  hers  —  and  the  way  in  which  she  coaxes  that 
Ik>\%  and  makes  him  sit  by  that  blear-eyed  little  Rosa,  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous." 

'*  I  wish  Glowrj'  was  choked  with  her  Man  of  Sin  and  her 
Battle  of  Armageddon,"  cried  the  other;  and  the  carriage 
rolled  away  over  Putney  Bridge. 

But  this  sort  of  society  was  too  cruelly  genteel  for  Emmy : 
and  all  jumped  for  joy  when  a  foreign  tour  was  proposed. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

AM  RHEIN. 

The  above  every-day  evertts  had  occurred,  and  a  few  weeks 
had  passed,  when,  on  one  fine  morning.  Parliament  being  over, 
the  summer  advanced,  and  all  the  good  company  in  London 
about  to  quit  that  city  for  their  annual  tour  in  search  of  pleas- 
ure of  health,  the  Batavier  steamboat  left  the  Tower-stairs 
laden  with  a  goodly  company  of  English  fugitives.  The  quar- 
ter-deck awnings  were  up,  and  the  benches  and  gangways 
crowded  with  scores  of  rosy  children,  bustling  nursemaids, 
ladies  in  the  prettiest  pink  bonnets  and  summer  dresses,  gentle- 
men in  travelling  caps  and  linen  jackets,  whose  mustachios  had 
just  begun  to  sprout  for  the  ensuing  tour ;  and  stout  trim  old 
veterans  with  starched  neck-cloths  and  neat-brushed  hats,  such 
as  have  invaded  Europe  any  time  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  and  earr^'  the  national  Goddem  into  every  city  of  the 
Continent.  The  congregation  of  hat-boxes,  and  Bramah  desks, 
and  dressing-cases  was  prodigious.  There  were  jaunty  young 
Cambridge-men  travelling  with  their  tutor,  and  going  for  a 
reading  excursion  to  Nonnenwerth  or  Konigswinter :  there 
were  Irish  gentlemen,  with  the  most  dashing  whiskers  and 
jewellery,  talking  about  horses  incessantly,  and  prodigiously 
polite  to  the  young  ladies  on  board,  whom,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Cambridge  lads  and  their  pale-faced  tutor  avoided  with 
maiden  coyness :  there  were  old  Pall  Mall  loungers  bound  for 
Ems  and  \Viesbaden,  and  a  course  of  waters  to  clear  off  the 
dinners  of  the  season,  and  a  little  roulette  and  trente-et-quarante 
to  keep  the  excitement  going :  there  was  old  Methuselah,  who 
had  married  his  young  wife,  with  Captain  Papillon  of  the 
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Guards  holding  her  parasol  and  guide-books :  there  was  vouog 
May  who  was  canying  off  his  bride  on  a  pleasure  tour  (Mrs. 
Winter  that  was,  and  who  had  been  at- school  witli  May's 
grandmother)  ;  there  was  Sir  John  and  m}'  Lady  with  a  dozea 
children,  and  corresponding  nursemaids  ;  and  the  great  grandee 
Bareacres  family  that  sate  by  themselves  near  the  wheel,  stared 
at  everybody,  and  spoke  to  no  one.  Their  carriages,  embla- 
zoned with  coronets,  and  heaped  with  shining  imperials,  were 
on  the  fore-deck ;  locked  in  with  a  dozen  more  such  vehicles : 
it  was  difficult  to  pass  in  and  out  amongst  them  :  and  the  poor 
inmates  of  the  fore-cabin  had  scarcely  any  space  for  locomo- 
tion. These  consisted  of  a  few  magnificently  attired  gentlemen 
from  Houndsditch,  who  brought  their  own  provisions,  and 
could  have  bought  half  the  gay  people  in  the  grand  saloon  ;  a 
few  honest  fellows  with  mustachios  and  portfolios,  who  set  to 
sketching  before  they  had  been  half  an  hour  on  board ;  one  or 
two  French  femmes  de  chamhre  who  began  to  be  dreadfully  ill 
by  the  time  the  boat  had  passed  Greenwich  ;  a  groom  or  two  who 
lounged  in  the  neigborhood  of  the  horse-boxes  under  their 
charge,  or  leaned  over  the  side  b}'  the  paddle-wheels,  and 
talked  about  who  was  good  for  the  Leger,  and  what  the}'  stood 
to  win  or  lose  for  the  Goodwood  cup. 

All  the  couriers,  when  they  had  done  plunging  about  the 
ship,  and  had  settled  their  various  masters  in  the  cabins  or  on 
the  deck,  congregated  together  and  began  to  chatter  and 
smoke  ;  the  Hebrew  gentlemen  joining  them  and  looking  at  the 
carriages.  There  was  Sir  John's  great  carriage  that  would 
hold  thirteen  people ;  m}'  Lord  Methuselah's  carriage^  tay. 
Lord  Bareacres'  chariot,  britska,  and  foui^on,  that  anylxxiy 
might  pa}'  for  who  liked.  It  was  a  wonder  how  my  Lord  got 
the  ready  money  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  The 
Hebrew  gentlemen  knew  how  he  got  it.  They  knew  what 
money  his  Lordship  had  in  his  pocket  at  that  instant,  and 
what  interest  he  paid  for  it,  and  who  gave  it  him.  Finally 
there  was  a  very  neat,  handsome  travelling  carriage,  about 
which  the  gentlemen  speculated. 

A  qui  cette  voiture  la  f  "  said  one  gentleman-courier  with  a 
large  morocco  money-bag  and  ear-rings,  to  another  with  ear- 
rings and  a  large  morocco  money-bag. 

^^C'est  a  Kxr$ch  je  heme — je  Vox  vu  toute  a  Vheure  —  qtti 
hrenoit  des  sangviches  dans  la  voiture said  the  courier  in  a  fine 
German  French. 

Kirsch  emerging  presently  from  the  neigtiborhood  of  the 
hold,  where  he  had  been  bellowing  instructions  intermingled 
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with  polyglot  oaths  to  the  ship's  men  engaged  in  secreting  the 
passengers'  luggage,  came  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  his 
brother  interpreters.  He  informed  them  that  tlie  carriage  be- 
longed to  a  Nabob  from  Calcutta  and  Jamaica,  enormously 
rich,  and  with  whom  he  was  engaged  to  travel ;  and  at  this 
moment  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  warned  off  the  bridge 
between  the  paddle-boxes,  and  who  had  dropped  thence  on  to 
the  roof  of  Lord  Metliuselah's  carriage,  from  which  he  made 
his  way  over  other  carriages  and  imperials  until  he  had  clam- 
bered on  to  his  own,  descended  thence  and  through  tlie  window 
into  the  body  of  the  carriage  to  the  applause  of  the  couriers 
looking  on. 

Nau$  allont  avoir  une  belle  traversee^  Monsieur  George," 
said  the  courier  with  a  grin,  as  he  lifted  his  gold-laced  cap. 

D —  your  Fi-ench,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  where's 
the  biscuits,  ay?"  Whereu|>on,  Kirsch  answered  him  in  the 
£nglish  language  or  in  sucli  an  imitation  of  it  as  he  could  com- 
mand, —  for  though  he  was  familiar  .with  all  languages,  Mr. 
Kirsch  was  not  acquainted  with  a  single  one,  and  spoke  all  with 
indifferent  volubility  and  incorrectness. 

The  imperious  3'oung  gentleman  who  gobbled. the  biscuits 
(and  indeed  it  was  time  to  refresh  himself,  for  he  had  break- 
fasted at  Richmond  full  three  hours  before),  was  our  young 
friend  Geoi^e  Osborne.  Uncle  Jos  and  his  mamma  were  on 
the  quarter-deck  with  a  gentleman  of  whom  they  used  to 
see  a  good  deal,  and  the  four  were  about  to  make  a  summer 
tour. 

Jos  was  seated  at  that  moment  on  deck  under  the  awning, 
and  pretty  nearly  opposite  to  the  Earl  of  Bareacres  and  liis 
famil}',  whose  proceedings  absorbed  the  Bengalee  almost  en- 
tirely. Both  the  noble  couple  looked  rather  younger  than  in 
the  eventful  3'ear  '15,  when  Jos  remembered  to  have  seen  them 
at  Brussels  (indeed  he  alwajs  gave  out  in  India  that  he  was 
intimately'  acquainted  with  them).  Lady  Bareacres*  hair  which 
was  then  dark  was  now  a  beautiful  golden  auburn,  whereas 
Lord  Bareacres'  whiskers,  formerly  red,  were  at  present  of  a 
rich  black  with  purple  and  green  reflections  in  the  light.  But 
changed  as  they  were,  the  movements  of  the  noble  pair  occu- 
pied Jos's  mind  entireh*.  The  presence  of  a  lord  fascinated 
him,  and  he  could  look  at  notliing  else. 

''Those  people  seem  to  interest  you  a  good  deal,"  said 
Dobbin,  laughing  and  watching  him.  Amelia  too  laughed. 
She  was  in  a  stmw  bonnet  with  black  ribbons,  and  otherwise 
dressed  in  mourning :  but  the  little  bustle  and  holiday  of  the 
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journey  pleased  and  excited  her,  and  she  looked  particularly 
happy. 

''What  a  heavenly  day!"  Emmy  said,  and  added,  with 
great  originality,  ''  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  calm  passage." 

Jos  waved  his  hand,  scornfully  glancing  at  the  same  time 
under  his  eyelids  at  the  great  folks  opposite.  '*  If  you  had 
made  the  voyages  we  have,"  he  said,  ''  you  wouldn't  much  care 
about  the  weather."  But  nevertheless,  traveller  as  he  was,  he 
passed  the  night  direfully  sick  in  his  carriage,  where  his  courier 
tended  him  with  brandy-and-water  and  eveiy  luxury. 

In  due  time  this  happy  party  landed  at  the  quays  of  Rotter- 
dam, whence  they  were  transpoited  by  another  steamer  to  the 
city  of  Cologne.  Here  the  carriage  and  the  family  took  to  the 
shore,  and  Jos  was  not  a  little  gratified  to  see  his  arrival 
announced  in  the  Cologne  newspapers  as  ''  Herr  Graf  Lord  von 
Sedley  nebst  Hegleitung  aus  London."  He  had  his  court  dress 
with  him :  he  had  insisted  that  Dobbin  should  bring  his  r^- 
mental  paraphernalia :  he  announced  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  be  presented  at  some  foreign  courts,  and  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Sovereigns  of  the  countries  which  he  honored  with  a 
visit. 

Wherever  the  party  stopped,  and  an  opportunity  was  offered, 
Mr.  Jos  left  his  own  card  and  the  Major's  upon  *'  Our  Minister." 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  restrained  from 
putting  on  his  cocked  hat  and  tights  to  wait  upon  the  English 
consul  at  the  Free  City  of  Judenstadt,  when  that  hospitable 
functionary  asked  our  travellers  to  dinner.  He  kept  a  journal 
of  his  voA'age,  and  noted  elaboratel3'  the  defects  or  excellences 
of  the  vanous  inns  at  which  he  put  up,  and  of  the  wines  and 
dishes  of  which  he  partook. 

As  for  Emmy,  she  was  very  happy  and  pleased.  Dobbin 
useil  to  carry  about  for  her  her  stool  and  sketch-book,  and 
admired  the  drawings  of  the  good-natured  little  artist,  as  they 
never  had  been  admired  before.  She  sate  upon  steamers'  decks 
and  drew  crags  and  castles,  or  she  mounted  upon  donke3-s 
and  ascended  to  ancient  robber- towers,  attended  by  her  two 
aides-de-camp,  Georgy  and  Dobbin.  She  laughed,  and  the 
Major  did  too,  at  his  droll  figure  on  donkej^-back,  with  his  long 
legs  touching  the  ground.  He  was  the  interpreter  for  the 
party,  having  a  good  militarj*  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  and  he  and  the  delighted  George  fought  the  campaigns 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Palatinate.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  b}'  assiduously  conversing  with  Herr  Kirsch  on  the  box  of 
the  carriage,  Georgy  made  prodigious  advance  in  the  knowledge 
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of  High  Dutch,  and  could  talk  to  hotel  waiters  and  postilions 
in  a  way  that  charmed  his  mother,  and  amused  his  guardian. 

Mr.  Jos  did  not  much  engage  in  the  afternoon  excursions  of 
his  fellow-travellers.  He  slept  a  good  deal  after  dinner,  or 
basked  in  the  arbors  of  the  pleasant  inn-gardens.  Pleasant 
Rhine  gardens !  Fair  scenes  of  peace  and  sunshine  —  noble 
purple  mountains,  whose  ci*ests  are  retlected  in  the  magnificent 
stream  —  who  has  ever  seen  you,  that  has  not  a  grateful  mem- 
ory of  those  scenes  of  friendly  repose  and  beauty?  To  lay 
down  the  pen,  and  even  to  think  of  that  beautiful  Rhineland 
makes  one  happy.  At  this  time  of  summer  evening,  the  cows 
are  trooping  down  from  the  hills,  lowing  and  with  their  bells 
tinkling,  to  the  old  town,  with  its  old  moats,  and  gates,  and 
spires,  and  chestnut-trees,  with  long  blue  shadows  stretching 
over  the  grass ;  the  sk}'  and  the  river  below  flame  in  crimson 
and  gold ;  and  the  moon  is  already  out,  looking  pale  towards 
the  sunset.  The  sun  sinks  behind  the  great  castle-crested 
mountains,  the  night  falls  suddenly,  the  river  grows  darker 
and  darker,  lights  quiver  in  it  from  the  windows  in  the  old 
ramparts,  and  twinkle  peacefully  in  the  villages  under  the  hills 
on  the  opposite  shoi*e. 

So  Jos  used  to  go  to  sleep  a  good  deal  with  his  bandanna 
over  his  face  and  be  very  comfortable,  and  read  all  the  English 
news,  and  every  word  of  Galignani's  admirable  newspaper  (may 
the  blessings  of  all  Englishmen  who  have  ever  ])een  abroad  rest 
on  the  founders  and  proprietors  of  that  piratical  print!)  and 
whether  he  woke  or  slept  liis  friends  did  not  veiy  much  miss 
him.  Yes,  they  were  very  happy.  They  went  to  the  Opera 
often  of  evenings  —  to  those  snug,  unassuming,  dear  old  operas 
in  the  German  towns,  where  the  noblesse  sits  and  cries,  an4 
knits  stockings  on  the  one  side,  over  against  the  bourgeoisie  on 
the  other ;  and  His  Transparencj'  the  Duke  and  his  Transpar- 
ent family,  all  very  fat  and  good-natured,  come  and  occupy 
the  great  box  in  the  middle ;  and  the  pit  is  full  of  the  most 
elegant  slim-waisted  officers  with  straw-colored  mustachios,  and 
twopence  a-daj'  on  full  pay.  Here  it  was  that  Emmy  found 
her  delight,  and  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  wonders 
of  Mozart  and  Cimarosa.  The  Majoi*'s  musical  taste  has  been 
before  alluded  to,  and  his  performances  on  the  flute  commended. 
But  perhaps  the  chief  pleasure  he  had  in  these  operas  was  in 
watching  Emmy's  rapture  while  listening  to  them.  A  new 
world  of  love  and  beauty  broke  upon  her  when  she  was  intro- 
duced to  those  divine  compositions :  this  lady  had  the  keenest 
and  finest  sensibility,  and  how  could  she  be  indiffei-ent  when 
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she  heard  Mozart  ?  The  tender  parts  of  ^  ^  Don  J  nan  "  awakened 
in  her  raptures  so  exquisite  that  she  would  ask  herself  when 
she  went  to  sa}'  her  prayers  of  a  night,  whether  it  was  not 
wicked  to  feel  so  much  delight  as  that  with  which  "  Vedtai 
Carino  "  and  Batti  Batti "  filled  her  gentle  little  bosom?  But 
the  Major,  whom  she  consulted  upon  this  head,  as  her  theologi- 
cal adviser  (and  who  himself  had  a  pious  and  reverent  soul), 
said  that  for  his  part,  every  beauty  of  art  or  nature  made  him 
thankful  as  well  as  happy ;  and  that  the  pleasure  to  be  had 
in  listening  to  fine  music,  as  in  looking  at  the  stars  in  the 
sky,  or  at  a  beautiful  landscape  or  picture,  was  a  benefit  for 
which  we  might  thank  Heaven  as  sincerely  as  for  any  otlier 
worldly  blessing.  And  in  reply  to  some  faint  obJecUona  of 
Mrs.  Amelia's  (taken  from  certain  theological  works  like  the 
Wastierwoman  of  Finchley  Common "  and  others  of  that 
school,  with  which  Mrs.  Osborne  had  been  furnished  during 
her  life  at  Brompton)  he  told  her  an  Eastern  fable  of  the  Owl 
who  thought  that  the  sunshine  was  unbearable  for  the  eyes, 
and  that  the  Nightingale  was  a  most  overrated  bird.  It  is 
one's  nature  to  sing  and  the  other's  to  hoot,"  he  said,  laughing, 
"  and  with  such  a  sweet  voice  as  you  have  3'our8elf,  you  must 
belong  to  the  Bulbul  faction." 

I  like  to  dwell  upon  this  period  of  her  life,  and  to  think  that 
she  was  cheerfhl  and  happy.  You  see  she  has  not  had  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  existence  as  yet,  and  has  not  fallen  in  the 
way  of  means  to  educate  her  tastes  or  her  intelligence.  She 
has  been  domineered  over  hitherto  by  vulgar  intellects.  It  is 
the  lot  of  many  a  woman.  And  as  every  one  of  the  dear  sex 
is  the  rival  of  the  rest  of  her  kind,  timidity  passes  for  folly  in 
their  charitable  judgments ;  and  gentleness  for  dulness ;  and 
silence  —  which  is  but  timid  denial  of  the  unwelcome  asser- 
tion of  ruling  folks,  and  tacit  protestantism  —  above  all,  finds 
no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  female  Inquisition.  Thus,  my 
dear  and  civilized  reader,  if  yon  and  I  were  to  find  ourselves 
this  evening  in  a  society  of  green-grocers,  let  us  say;  it  is 
probable  that  our  conversation  would  not  be  brilliant ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  green-grocer  should  find  himself  at  30ur  refined 
and  polite  tea-table,  where  everybody  was  saying  witty  things, 
and  everj  body  of  fashion  and  repute  tearing  her  friends  to 
pieces  in  the  most  delightfhl  manner,  it  is  possible  that  the 
stranger  would  not  be  very  talkative,  and  by  no  means  inter* 
esting  or  interested. 

And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  poor  lady  had  never 
met  a  gentleman  in  her  life  until  this  present  moment.  Per- 
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haps  these  are  rarer  personages  than  some  of  as  think  for. 
Which  of  us  can  point  out  many  such  in  his  circle  —  men 
whose  aims  are  generous,  whose  truth  is  constant,  and  not  only 
constant  in  its  kind  but  elevated  in  its  degree ;  whose  want  of 
meanness  makes  them  simple :  who  can  look  the  world  hort- 
estly  in  the  face  with  an  equal  manly  s^nnpath}^  for  the  great 
and  the  small  ?  We  all  know  a  hundred  whose  coats  are  very 
well  made,  and  a  score  who  have  excellent  manners,  and  one 
or  two  happ3'  beings  who  are  what  they  call,  in  the  inner  cir- 
cles, and  have  shot  into  the  very  centre  and  bull's-eye  of  the 
fashion ;  but  of  gentlemen  how  many  ?  Let  us  take  a  little 
scrap  of  paper  and  each  make  out  his  list. 

My  friend  the  Major  I  write,  without  any  doubt,  in  mine. 
He  had  very  long  legs,  a  yellow  face,  and  a  slight  lisp,  which 
at  first  was  rather  ridiculous.  But  his  thoughts  were  just,  his 
brains  were  fairly  good,  his  life  was  honest  and  pure,  and  his 
heart  warm  and  humble.  He  certainly  had  very  lai^e  hands 
and  feet,  which  tlie  two  Geoi^e  Osbomes  used  to  caricature 
and  laugh  at ;  and  their  jeers  and  laughter  perhaps  led  poor 
little  Emmy  astray  as  to  his  worth.  But  have  we  not  all  been 
misled  about  our  heroes,  and  changed  our  opinions  a  hundred 
times?  Emm}',  in  this  happy  time,  found  that  hers  underwent 
a  ver}'  great  change  in  respect  of  the  merits  of  the  Major. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  happiest  time  of  both  their  lives  indeed, 
if  the}'^  did  but  know  it  —  and  who  does?  Which  of  us  can 
point  out  and  say  that  was  the  culmination  —  that  was  the 
summit  of  human  joy?  But  at  all  events,  this  couple  were 
very  decently  contented,  and  enjo.yed  as  pleasant  a  summer 
tour  as  any  pair  that  left  England  that  year.  Geoi^'  was 
always  present  at  the  pla}',  but  it  was  the  Major  who  put 
£mm3''s  shawl  on  alter  the  enteitainment ;  and  in  the  walks 
and  excursions  t^ie  young  lad  would  be  on  a-hea<l,  and  up  a 
tower-stair  or  a  tree,  whilst  the  soberer  couple  were  below,  the 
Major  smoking  his  cigar  with  great  placidity  and  constancy, 
whilst  Emmj'  sketched  the  site  or  the  ruin.  It  was  on  this 
veiy  tour  that  I,  the  pi*esent  writer  of  a  history  of  which  every 
word  is  true,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them  lii*st,  and  to  make 
their  acquaintance. 

It  was  at  the  little  comfortaWe  Diical  town  of  Pumpernickel 
(that  very  place  where  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  had  been  so  distin- 
guished as  an  attache ;  but  that  was  in  early  eariy  days,  and 
before  the  news  of  the  battle  of  AusterKtz  sent  all  the  English 
diplomatists  in  Germany  to  the  right  about)  tliat  I  first  saw 
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Colonel  Dobbin  and  his  party.  They  had  arrived  with  the 
carriage  and  courier  at  the  Erbprinz  Hotel,  the  best  of  the 
town,  and  the  whole  party  dined  at  the  table  d'hofe.  Every- 
l>ody  remarked  the  majesty  of  Jos,  and  the  knowing  wa}-  m 
which  he  sipped,  or  rather  sucked,  the  Johannisberger,  which 
he  ordered  for  dinner.  The  little  boy,  too,  we  observed,  had 
a  famous  appetite,  and  consumed  schinken,  and  braten,  and 
kartoffein,  and  cranbeny  jam,  and  salad,  and  pudding,  and 
roast  fowls,  and  sweetmeats,  with  a  gallantry  that  did  honor 
to  his  nation.  After  about  fifteen  dishes,  he  concluded  the 
repast  with  dessert,  some  of  which  he  even  carried  out  of 
doors;  for  some  young  gentlemen  at  table,  amused  with  bis 
coolness  and  gallant  free  and  easy  manner,  induced  him  to 
pocket  a  handful  of  macaroons,  which  he  discussed  on  his  way 
to  the  theatre,  whitlier  everybody  went  in  the  cheery  social  lit- 
tle German  place.  The  lady  in  black,  the  boy*s  mamma, 
laughed  and  blushed,  and  looked  exceedingly  pleased  and  shy 
as  the  dinner  went  on,  and  at  the  various  feats  and  instances 
of  espieglerie  on  the  part  of  her  son.  The  Colonel  —  for  so  he 
became  very  soon  afterwards  —  I  remember  joked  the  bo}'  with 
a  gi'eat  deal  of  grave  fun,  [K>inting  out  dishes  which  he  hcufnt 
tried,  and  entreating  him  not  to  baulk  his  appetite,  but  to  have 
a  second  supply  of  this  or  that. 

It  was  what  they  call  a  gcul-roUe  night  at  the  Royal  Grand 
Ducal  Pumpernickeliscli  Hof,  —  or  Court  theatre ;  and  Madame 
Schroeder  Deviient,  theu  in  the  bloom  of  her  beaut}'  and 
genius,  performed  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  the  wonderAil 
opera  of  Fidelio."  Fi*om  our  places  m  the  stalls  we  could  see 
our  four  friends  of  the  (able  d'hote^  in  the  loge  which  Schwendler 
of  the  Erbprinz  kept  for  his  best  guests :  and  1  could  not  help 
remarking  the  effect  which  the  magnificent  actress  and  music 
produced  upon  Mrs.  Osborne,  for  so  we  heard  the,  stout  gen- 
tleman in  the  mustachios  call  her.  During  the  astonishing 
Chorus  of  tlie  Prisoners,  over  which  the  delightful  voice  of  the 
actress  rose  and  soared  in  the  most  ravishing  harmony',  the 
English  lady's  face  wore  such  an  expression  of  wonder  and 
delight  that  it  struck  even  little  Fipps,  the  blasS  attache,  who 
drawled  out,  as  he  fixed  his  glass  u[)on  her,  Gayd,  it  really 
does  one  good  to  see  a  woman  ca^'jjable  of  that  stayt  of  ex- 
caytement."  And  in  the  Prison  Scene  where  Fidelio,  rushing 
to  her  husband,  cries,  "  Nichts  nichts  mein  Florestan,"  slie 
fairly  lost  herself  and  covered  her  face  with  her  handker- 
chief. Every  woman  in  the  house  was  snivelling  at  the  time : 
but  I  suppose  it  was  because  it  was  predestined  that  I 
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was  to  write  this  particular  lady's  memoirs  that  I  remarked 
her. 

The  next  day  they  gave  another  piece  of  Beethoven.  *'  Die 
Schlacht  ]>ei  Vittoria."  Malbrook  is  introduced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  performance,  as  indicative  of  the  brisk  advance  of 
the  French  Army.  Then  come  drums,  trumpets,  thunders  of 
artillery,  and  groans  of  the  dying,  and  at  last  in  a  grand  trium- 
phant swell,    God  save  the  King"  is  performed. 

There  may  have  been  a  score  of  Englishmen  in  the  house, 
but  at  the  burst  of  that  beloved  and  well-known  music,  every  - 
one of  them,  we  young  fellows  in  the  stalls,  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Bullminster  ( who  had  taken  a  house  at  Ihimpernickel  for  the 
education  of  their  nine  children),  the  fat  gentleman  with  the 
mustAchios,  the  long  Major  in  white  duck  trowsers,  and 
the  lady  with  the  little  boy  ui>on  whom  he  was  so  sweet :  even 
Kirsch,  the  courier  in  the  gallery,  stood  bolt  upright  in  their 
places,  and  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  members  of  the  dear 
old  British  nation.  As  for  Tapeworm,  the  Charg^  d'Affaires, 
he  rose  up  in  his  box  and  bowed  and  simpered,  as  if  he  would 
represent  the  whole  empire.  Tai>eworm  was  nephew  and  heir 
of  old  Marshal  Tiptofl',  who  has  been  introduced  in  this  story 
as  General  TiptofT,  just  before  Waterloo,  who  was  Colonel  of 
the — th  regiment  in  which  Major  Dobbin  served,  and  who 
died  in  this  year  full  of  honors,  and  of  an  aspic  of  plovei-s' 
eggs ;  when  the  regiment  was  giaciously  given  by  his  Majesty' 
to  Colonel  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd,  K.C.B.,  who  had  commanded 
it  in  many  glorious  fields. 

Tapewonn  must  have  met  with  Colonel  Dobbin  at  the  house 
of  the  Colonel's  Colonel,  the  Marshal,  for  he  recognized  him 
on  this  night  at  the  theatre ;  and  with  the  utmost  condescen- 
sion, his  Majesty's  minister  came  over  from  his  own  box,  and 
publicly  shook  hands  with  his  new-found  friend. 

Look  at  that  infernal  sly-boots  of  a  Tapeworm,"  Fipps 
whispered,  examining  his  chief  from  the  stalls.  ''Wherever 
there's  a  pretty  woman  he  always  twists  himself  in."  And  1 
wonder  what  were  diplomatists  made  for  but  for  that? 

Have  1  the  honor  of  ad<lressing  myself  to  Mrs.  Dobbin? " 
asked  the  Secretary,  with  a  most  insinuating  giiu. 

Geoi-gy  burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  '*By  Jove,  that  is  a 
good  'un."  —  Emmy  and  the  Major  blushed :  we  saw  them 
from  the  stalls. 

This  lady  is  Mrs.  George  Osl)orne,"  said  the  Major,  "  and 
this  is  her  brotlier,  Mr.  Sedley,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Ben- 
gal Ci\'il  Service :  |>ennit  me  to  introduce  him  to  your  lordship." 
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Mj  lord  nearly  sent  Jos  off  his  legs,  with  the  most  fa8cina^ 
ing  smile.  *'Are  yoa  going  to  stop  in  Pumpernickel?"  he 
said.  It  is  a  dull  place  :  but  we  want  some  nice  people,  and 
we  would  try  and  make  it  $o  agreeable  to  you.  Mr.  — Ahum 
—  Mrs.  —  Oho.  I  shall  do  my  self  the  honor  of  calling  upon 
you  to-morrow  at  your  inn."  —  And  he  went  away  with  a  Par- 
thian grin  and  glance,  which  he  thought  must  finish  Mrs.  Os- 
borne completely. 

The  performance  over,  the  young  fellows  lounged  about  the 
lobbies,  and  we  saw  the  society  take  its  departure.  The  Duch- 
ess Dowager  went  off  in  her  jingling  old  coach,  attended  by 
two  faith ftil  and  withered  old  maids  of  honor,  and  a  little  snuffy 
spindle-shanked  gentleman  in  waiting,  in  a  brown  jasey  and  a 
green  coat  covered  with  orders  —  of  which  the  star  and  the 
grand  yellow  cordon  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  of  Pumper- 
nickel were  most  conspicuous.  The  drums  rolled,  the  guards 
saluted,  and  the  old  carriage  drove  awa}'. 

Then  came  his  Transparencj'  the  Duke  and  Transparent 
family,  with  his  great  otf)c*ers  of  state  and  household.  He 
bowed  serenely  to  ever3'body.  And  amid  the  salutiog  of  the 
guards,  and  the  flaring  of  the  torches  of  the  running  footmen, 
clad  in  scarlet,  the  Transparent  carriages  drove  awa\'  to  the 
old  Ducal  Schloss,  with  its  towers  and  pinnacles  standing  on 
the  Schlossberg.  Everybody  in  Pumpernickel  knew  everj- 
body.  No  sooner  was  a  foreigner  seen  there,  than  tlie  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  some  other  great  or  small  ofl9cer  of 
state,  went  round  to  the  Erbprinz,  and  found  out  the  name  of 
the  new  arrivals. 

We  watched  them,  too,  out  of  the  theatre.  Tapeworm  had 
just  walked  off,  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  with  which  his  gigantic 
chasseur  was  always  in  attendance,  and  looking  as  much  as 
possible  like  Don  Juan.  The  Prime  Minister's  lady  had  jast 
squeezed  herself  into  her  sedan,  and  her  daughter,  the  charm- 
ing Ida,  had  put  on  her  calash  and  clogs :  when  the  English 
part}'  came  out,  the  boy  yawning  drearily,  the  Major  tailing 
great  pains  in  keeping  the  shawl  over  Mrs.  Osborne's  head, 
and  Mr.  Sedley  looking  grand,  with  a  crush  opera-hat  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  and  his  hand  in  the  stomach  of  a  voluminous 
white  waistcoat.  We  took  off  our  hats  to  our  ac*quaintances 
of  the  fable  cThote^  and  the  lad}^  in  return,  presented  us  with 
a  little  smile  and  a  curtsy,  for  which  everybody  might  be 
thankful. 

The  carriage  ft*om  the  inn,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
bustling  Mr.  Kirsch,  was  in  waiting  to  convey  the  party ;  but 
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the  fat  man  said  he  would  walk,  and  smoke  his  oigar  on  his 
way  homeward  ;  so  the  other  three,  with  nods  and  smiles  to  us, 
went  without  Mr.  Sedley ;  Kirsch,  with  the  cigar-case,  follow- 
ing in  his  master's  wake. 

We  all  walked  together,  and  talked  to  the  stout  gentleman 
about  the  agremens  of  the  place.  It  was  ver}'  agreeable  for  the 
English.  There  were  shooting-parties  and  battues ;  there  was 
a  plenty  of  balls  and  entertainments  at  the  hospitable  Couit ; 
the  society  was  generally  good ;  the  theatre  excellent,  and  the 
living  cheap. 

And  our  Minister  seems  a  most  delightM  and  affable  per- 
son," our  new  friend  said.  With  such  a  i-epresentative,  and 
—  and  a  good  medical  man,  I  can  fancy  the  phice  to  be  most 
eligible.  Good  night,  gentlemen.*'  And  Jos  creaked  up  the 
stairs  to  bedward,  followed  by  Kirsch  with  a  flambeau.  W'e 
rather  hoped  that  nice-looking  woman  would  be  induced  to 
stay  some  time  in  the  town. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

IN  WHICH  WB  MEET  AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE. 

Such  polite  behavior  as  that  of  Lord  Tapeworm  did  not  fail 
to  have  the  most  favorable  effect  upon  Mr.  8edle}'*s  mind,  and 
the  very  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  he  pronounced  his  opinion 
that  Pumpernickel  was  the  pleasantest  little  place  of  any  which 
he  had  visited  on  their  tour.  Jos's  motives  and  artifices  were 
not  very  difficult  of  comprehension :  and  Dobbin  laughed  in 
his  sleeve,  like  a  hypocrite  as  he  was,  when  he  found  by  the 
knowing  air  of  the  Civilian  and  the  off-hand  manner  in  which 
the  latter  talked  about  Tapeworm  Castle,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  that  Jos  had  been  up  already  in  the  morn- 
ing, consulting  his  travelling  Peerage.  Yes,  he  had  seen  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Bagwig,  his  lordship's  father ;  he 
was  sure  he  had,  he  had  met  him  at  —  at  the  Levee  —  didn't 
Dob  remember?  and  when  the  Diplomatist  called  on  the  party, 
faithful  to  his  promise,  Jos  received  him  with  such  a  salute  and 
honors  as  were  seldom  accorded  to  the  little  Envoy.  He 
winked  at  Kirsch  on  his  Excellency's  arrival,  and  that  emis- 
sary instructed  beforehand,  went  out  and  superintended  an  en- 
tertainment of  cold  meats,  jellies,  and  other  dehcacies,  brought 
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in  upon  tra3's,  and  of  which  Mr.  Jos  absolutely  insisted  that  his 
noble  guest  should  partake. 

Tapeworm,  so  long  as  he  could  have  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
miring the  bright  eyes  of  Mrd.  Osborne  (whose  freshness  of 
complexion  bore  daylight  remarkably  well)  was  not  ill  pleased 
to  accept  any  invitation  to  stay  in  Mr.  Sedley's  lodgings ;  he 
put  one  or  two  dexterous  questions  to  him  about  India  and  the 
dancing-girls  there;  asked  Amelia  about  that  beautiful  boy 
who  had  been  with  her,  and  complimented  the  astonished  little 
woman  upon  the  prodigious  sensation  which  she  had  made  in 
the  house ;  and  tried  to  fascinate  Dobbin  by  talking  of  the  late 
war,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Pumpernickel  contingent  under 
the  command  of  the  Hereditary  Prince,  now  Duke  of  Pumper- 
nickel. 

Lord  Tapeworm  inherited  no  little  portion  of  the  family  gal- 
lantr}',  and  it  was  his  happy  belief,  that  almost  every  woman 
uix)n  whom  he  himself  cast  friendly  eyes,  was  in  love  with  him. 
He  left  Emmy  under  the  persuasion  that  she  was  slain  by  his 
wit  and  attractions,  and  went  home  to  his  lodgings  to  write  a 
pretty  little  note  to  her.  She  was  not  fascinated ;  only  puz- 
zled by  his  grinning,  his  simpering,  his  scented  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, and  his  high-heeled  lacquered  boots.  She  did  not 
understand  one  half  the  compliments  which  he  paid ;  she  had 
never,  in  her  small  experience  of  mankind,  met  a  professional 
ladies*  man  as  3  et,  and  looked  upon  my  loi*d  as  something  curi- 
ous rather  than  pleasant ;  and  if  she  did  not  admire,  ceitaiul}- 
wondered  at  him.  Jos,  on  the  contrary-,  was  delighted.  "  How 
very  affable  his  Lordship  is,"  he  said  ;  How  veiy  kind  of  his 
Lordship  to  say  he  would  send  his  medical  man !  Kirsch,  you 
will  carry  our  cards  to  the  Count  de  Schliisselback  directly  :  the 
Major  and  I  will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  paying  our  re- 
spects at  Court  as  soon  as  possible.  Put  out  my  uniform, 
Kirech,  —  both  our  uniforms.  It  is  a  mark  of  politeness  which 
every  English  gentleman  ought  to  show  to  the  countries  which 
he  visits,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  sovereigns  of  those  coun- 
tries as  to  the  representatives  of  his  own." 

When  Tapeworm's  doctor  came.  Doctor  von  Glauber,  Bod}- 
Physician  to  H.S.H.  the  Duke,  he  speedily  convinced  Jos  that 
the  Pumpernickel  mineral  springs  and  the  Doctor's  particular 
treatment  would  infallibl}'  restore  the  Bengalee  to  youth  and 
slimness.  "  Dere  came  here  last  3'ear,"  he  said,  "  Sheneral 
Bulkeley,  an  English  Sheneral,  tvice  so  pic  as  you.  Sir.  ^  I 
sent  him  back  qvite  tin  afler  tree  months,  and  he  danced  v\d 
Baroness  Glauber  at  the  end  of  two." 
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Jos'8  mind  was  made  up,  the  springs,  the  Doctor,  the  Court, 
and  the  Charge  d' Affaires  convinced  him,  and  he  proposed  to 
spend  the  autumn  in  these  delightful  quarters. — And  punctual 
to  his  word,  on  the  next  da}'  the  Chaise  d' Affaires  presented 
Jos  and  the  Major  to  Victor  Aurelius  XVII.,  being  conducted 
to  their  audience  with  that  sovereign  b}'  the  Count  de  Schlus- 
selback.  Marshal  of  the  Court. 

The}'  were  straightway  invited  to  dinner  at  Court,  and  their 
intention  of  staying  in  the  town  being  announced,  the  politest 
ladies  of  the  whole  town  instantly  called  upon  Mrs.  Osborne ; 
and  as  not  one  of  these,  however  poor  they  might  be,  was  under 
the  rank  of  a  Baroness,  Jos's  delight  was  beyond  expression. 
He  wrote  off  to  Chutney  at  the  Club  to  say  that  the  Service 
was  highly  appreciated  in  Germany,  that  he  was  going  to  show 
his  friend,  the  Count  de  Schliisselback,  how  to  stick  a  pig  in 
the  Indian  fashion,  and  that  his  august  friends,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  were  everything  that  was  kind  and  civil. 

Emmy,  too,  was  presented  to  the  august  family,  and  as 
mourning  is  not  admitted  in  Court  on  certain  days,  she  ap- 
peared in  a  pink  crape  dress,  with  a  diamond  ornament  in  the 
corsage,  presented  to  her  by  her  brother,  and  she  looked  so 
pretty  in  this  costume  that  the  Duke  and  Court  (putting  out 
of  the  qfiestion  the  Major,  who  had  scarcely  ever  seen  her 
l>efore  in  an  evening  dress,  and  vowed  that  she  did  not  look 
five-and-twenty)  all  admired  her  excessively. 

In  this  dress  she  walked  a  Polonaise  with  Major  Dobbin  at 
a  Court-ball,  in  which  easy  dance  Mr.  Jos  had  the  honor  of 
leading  out  the  Countess  of  Schliisselback,  an  old  lady  with  a 
hump  back,  but  with  sixteen  good  quai'ters  of  nobility,  and  re- 
lated to  half  the  royal  houses  of  Germany. 

Pumpernickel  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  valley,  through 
which  sparkles — to  mingle  with  the  Rhine  somewhere,  but  I 
have  not  the  map  at  hand  to  say  exactly  at  what  point  —  the 
fertilizing  stream  of  the  Pump.  In  some  places  the  river  is 
big  enough  to  support  a  ferry-boat,  in  others  to  turn  a  mill ;  in 
Pumpernickel  itself,  the  last  Transparency  but  three,  the  great 
and  renowned  Victor  Aurelius  XIV.  built  a  magnificent  bridge, 
on  which  his  own  statue  rises,  suiTounded  by  water-nymphs 
and  emblems  of  victory,  peace,  and  plenty  ;  he  has  his  Ibot  on 
the  neck  of  a  prostrate  Turk  —  history  says  he  engaged  and 
ran  a  Janissary  through  the  body  at  the  relief  of  Vienna  by 
Sobieski,  —  but,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  agonies  of  that  pros- 
trate Mahometan,  who  writhes  at  his  feet  in  the  most  ghastly 
manner,  the  Prince  smiles  blandly,  and  points  with  his  trun- 
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cheon  in  the  direction  of  the  Aurelius  Platz,  where  he  began  to 
erect  a  new  palace  that  would  have  been  the  wonder  of  his  age, 
had  the  great-son  led  IMnce  but  had  funds  to  complete  it.  But 
the  comi>letion  of  Monplaisir  {Moublainr  the  honest  Gemran 
folks  call  it)  was  stopped  for  lack  of  ready  money,  and  it  and 
its  park  and  garden  are  now  in  rather  a  faded  condition,  and 
not  more  than  ten  times  big  enough  to  accommodate  the  Court 
of  the  reigning  Sovereign. 

The  gardens  were  arranged  to  emulate  those  of  Versailles, 
and  amidst  the  terraces  and  groves  there  are  some  huge  alle- 
gorical water- works  still,  which  spout  and  froth  stupendously 
uix>n  lete-days,  and  frighten  one  with  their  enormous  aquatic 
insurrections.  There  is  the  Trophonius'  cave  in  which,  by 
some  aitilice,  the  leaden  Tritons  are  made  not  only  to  spout 
water,  but  to  play  the  most  dreadful  groans  out  of  their  lead 
conches  —  there  is  the  Nymph-bath  and  the  ^Niagara  cataract, 
which  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  admire  l)e3'ond  expression, 
when  they  come  to  the  yearly  fair  at  the  opening  of  the  Cham- 
ber, or  to  the  fites  with  which  the  happy  little  nation  still 
celebrates  the  birth-daj's  and  marriage-days  of  its  princely 
governors. 

Then  from  all  the  towns  of  the  Duchy  which  stretches  for 
nearly  ten  miles,  —  from  Bolkum,  which  lies  on  its  western 
frontier  bidding  defiance  to  Prussia,  from  Grogwitz  where  the 
Prince  has  a  hunting-lodge,  and  where  his  dominions  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  Pump  river  from  those  of  the  neighboring  Prince 
of  Potzenthal ;  from  all  the  little  villages,  which  besides  these 
three  great  cities,  dot  over  the  happy  Principality  —  from  tlie 
farms  and  the  mills  along  the  Pump,  come  troops  of  people  in 
red  petticoats  and  velvet  head-dresses,  or  with  three-cornered 
hats  and  pipes  in  tlieir  mouths,  who  flock  to  the  Residenz  and 
share  in  the  pleasures  of  the  fair  and  the  festivities  there. 
Then  the  theatre  is  open  for  nothing,  then  the  waters  of  Mon- 
blaisir  begin  to  play  (it  is  lucky  that  there  is  company  to  behold 
them,  for  one  would  be  afraid  to  see  them  alone)  —  then  there 
come  mountebanks  and  riding  troops  (the  way  in  which  his 
Transparency  was  fascinated  b^'  one  of  the  horse-ridera,  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  believed  that  La  Petite  Vivanditre^  as  she  was 
called,  was  a  spy  in  the  French  interest),  and  the  delighted 
people  are  permitted  to  march  through  room  after  room  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  j)alace,  and  admire  the  slipper}'  floor,  the  rich 
hangings,  and  the  spittoons  at  the  dooi*s  of  all  tlie  innumerable 
chambers.  There  is  one  Pavilion  at  Monblaisir  which  Aurelius 
Victor  XV.  had  arranged  —  a  great  Prince  but  too  foml  of 
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pleasure  —  and  which  I  ain  told  is  a  perfect  wonder  of  licentious 
el^ance.  It  is  painted  with  the  story  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
and  the  table  works  in  and  out  of  the  room  by  means  of  a  wind- 
lass so  that  the  company  was  served  without  any  intervention 
of  domestics.  But  the  place  was  shut  up  by  Barbara,  Aui'elius 
XV. 's  widow,  a  severe  and  devout  Princess  of  the  House  of 
Bolkum  and  Regent  of  the  Duch}-  during  her  son's  glorious 
minority,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  cut  off  in  the 
pride  of  his  pleasures. 

The  theatre  of  Pumpernickel  is  known  and  famous  in  that 
qoarter  of  Germany.  It  languished  a  little  when  the  present 
Duke  in  his  3'outh  insisted  upon  having  bis  own  operas  played 
there,  and  it  is  said  one  da3%  in  a  i\iry,  from  his  place  in  the 
orchestra,  when  he  attended  a  rehearsal,  broke  a  bassoon  on 
the  head  of  the  Chapel  Master,  who  was  conducting,  and  led 
too  slow;  and  during  which  time  the  Duchess  8o[)hia  wrote 
domestic  comedies  which  must  have  been  very  dreary  to  wit- 
ness. But  the  Prince  executes  his  music  in  private  now,  and 
the  Duchess  only  gives  away  her  plays  to  the  foreigners  of  dis- 
tinction who  visit  her  kind  little  Court. 

It  is  conducted  with  no  small  comfort  and  splendor.  When 
tliere  are  balls,  though  there  may  be  four  hundred  people  at 
supper,  there  is  a  servant  in  scarlet  and  lace  to  attend  u])on 
every  four,  and  every  one  is  served  on  silver.  There  are  festi- 
vals and  entertainments  going  continually  on :  and  the  Duke 
has  his  chamberlains  and  equerries,  and  the  Duchess  her  mis- 
tress of  the  wardi*obe  and  ladies  of  honor  just  hke  any  other 
and  more  ix>tent  potentates. 

The  Constitution  is  or  was  a  moderate  despotism,  tempei*ed 
by  a  Chamber  that  might  or  might  not  be  elected.  I  never 
certainly  could  hear  of  its  sitting  in  my  time  at  Pumpeniickel. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  lodgings  in  a  second  floor ;  and  the 
Foreign  Secretaiy  occupied  tlie  comfortable  lodgings  over 
Zwieback's  Conditorey.  The  army  consisted  of  a  magnificent 
band  that  also  did  duty  on  the  stage,  where  it  was  quite  pleas- 
ant to  see  the  worth}-  fellows  marching  in  Turkish  dresses  with 
rouge  on  and  wooden  scimitars,  or  as  Roman  wamoi^s  with 
ophicleides  and  troml)one8,  —  to  see  them  again,  1  say,  at 
night,  after  one  had  listened  to  them  all  the  morning  in  the 
Aurelius  Platz,  whei-e  they  performed  opposite  the  Cafe  where 
we  breakfasted.  Besides  the  band,  there  was  a  rich  and  nu- 
merous statr  of  officei-s,  and,  I  believe,  a  few  men.  Besides 
the  regular  sentries,  three  or  four  men,  habited  as  hussars, 
used  to  do  duty  at  the  Palace,  but  I  never  saw  them  on  horse- 
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back,  and  cnt  fail^  what  was  the  ase  of  cavalry  in  a  thne  of 
profound  peace?  —  and  whither  the  deuce  should  the  hussars 
ride? 

Everybody  —  every  body  that  was  noble  of  course,  for  as  for 
the  Bourgeois  we  could  not  quite  be  exi)ected  to  take  notice  of 
them —  visited  his  neigh lK)r.  H.  E.  Madame  de  Burst  received 
once  a  week,  H.  E.  Madame  de  Schnurrbart  had  her  night  — 
the  theatre  was  open  twice  a  week,  the  Court  graciousi}'  received 
once,  so  that  a  man's  life  might  in  fact  be  a  perfect  round  of 
pleasure  in  the  unpretending  Pumpernickel  way. 

That  there  were  feuds  in  the  place,  no  one  can  deny.  Poli- 
tics ran  verj'  high  at  Pumpernickel,  and  parties  were  veiy 
bitter.  There  was  the  Strumpff  faction  and  the  Lederlung 
party,  the  one  supported  by  our  Envoy  and  the  other  by  the 
French  Charge  d'Affaires,  M.  de  Maeahau.  Indeed  it  sufficed 
for  our  Minister  to  stand  up  for  Madame  Stnimpff,  who  was 
clearly  the  greater  singer  of  the  two,  and  had  three  more  notes 
in  her  voice  than  Madame  Lederlung  her  rival  —  it  sufficed,  I 
say,  for  our  Minister  to  advance  any  opinion  to  have  it  instantly 
contradicted  b}*  the  French  diplomatist. 

Everybody  in  the  town  was  ranged  in  one  or  other  of 
these  factions.  The  Lederlung  was  a  prett>  ish  little  creature 
certainly,  and  her  voice  (what  there  was  of  it,)  was  very  sweet, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Stnimpff  was  not  in  her  first 
youth  and  beauty,  and  certainly  too  stout ;  when  she  came  on 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  Sonnambula  "  for  instance,  in  her  night- 
chemise  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  had  to  go  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  pass  over  the  plank  of  the  mill,  it  was  all  she  could 
do  to  squeeze  out  of  the  window,  and  the  plank  used  to  bend 
and  creak  again  under  her  weight —  but  how  she  poured  out  the 
finale  of  the  opera  I  and  with  what  a  burst  of  feeling  she  rushed 
into  Elvino's  arms  —  almost  fit  to  smother  him  !  Whereas  the 
little  Lederlung —  but  a  tinice  to  this  gossip  — the  fact  is,  that 
these  two  women  were  the  two  flags  of  the  French  and  the 
English  party  at  Pumpernickel,  and  the  society  was  divided  in 
its  allegiance  to  those  two  great  nations. 

We  had  on  our  side  the  Home  Minister,  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  the  Duke's  Private  Secretary,  and  the  Prince's  Tutor  : 
whereas  of  the  French  party  were  the  Foreign  Minister,  the 
Commander-in-chief's  Lady,  who  had  ser\'ed  under  Na[K)leon, 
and  the  Hof-Marschall  and  his  wife,  who  was  glad  enougli  to 
get  the  fashions  from  Pans,  and  always  had  them  and  her  caps 
by  M.  de  Macabau's  courier.  The  Secretarj-  of  his  Chancery 
was  little  Grignac,  a  3'oung  fellow,  as  malicious  as  Satan,  and 
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who  made  caricatures  of  Tapeworm  in  all  the  albams  of  the 
place. 

Their  headquarters  and  table  d'hdte  were  established  at  the 
Pariser  Hof,  the  other  inn  of  the  town  ;  and  though,  of  course, 
these  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  be  civil  in  public,  yet  they  cut 
at  each  other  with  epigrams  that  were  as  sharp  as  razors,  as  1 
have  seen  a  couple  of  wrestlers  in  Devonshire,  lashing  at  each 
other's  shins,  and  never  showing  their  agony  upon  a  muscle  of 
their  faces.  Neither  Tapeworm  nor  Macabau  ever  sent  home 
a  despatch  to  his  government,  without  a  most  savage  series  of 
attacks  upon  his  rival.  For  instance,  on  our  side  we  would 
write,  The  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  this  place,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  are  perilled  by  the  continu- 
ance in  office  of  the  present  French  envoy ;  this  man  is  of  a 
character  so  infamous  that  he  will  stick  at  no  falsehood,  or 
hesitate  at  no  crime,  to  attain  his  ends.  He  poisons  the  mind 
of  the  Court  against  the  English  minister,  represents  the  con- 
du(rt  of  Great  Bntain  in  the  most  odious  and  atrocious  light, 
and  is  unhappily  backed  by  a  minister  whose  ignorance  and 
necessities  are  as  notorious  as  his  influence  is  fatal.'*  On  their 
side  they  would  say,  "  M.  de  Tapeworm  continues  his  system 
of  stupid  insular  arrogance  and  vulgar  falsehood  against  the 
gix^atest  nation  in  the  world.  Yesterday  he  was  heard  to  6[>eak 
lightly  of  Her  Royal  Highness  Madame  the  Duchess  of  Ben*i : 
on  a  former  occasion  he  insulted  the  heroic  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
and  dared  to  insinuate  that  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
conspinng  against  the  august  throne  of  the  lilies.  His  gold  is 
prodigated  in  ever}'  direction  which  his  stupid  menaces  fail  to 
frighten.  B3'  one  and  the  other,  he  has  won  over  creatures  of 
the  Court  here,  —  and,  in  fine.  Pumpernickel  will  not  be  quiet, 
Germany  tranquil,  France  respected,  or  Europe  content,  until 
this  i)oisonous  viper  be  crushed  under  heel : "  and  so  on. 
When  one  side  or  the  other  had  written  any  paiticularly  spicy 
despatch,  news  of  it  was  sure  to  slip  out. 

Before  the  winter  was  far  advanced  it  is  actually  on  i*ecord 
that  Emmy  took  a  night  and  received  company  with  great  pro- 
priety and  modesty.  She  had  a  French  master  who  compli- 
mented her  upon  the  purity  of  her  accent  and  her  facility  of 
learning ;  the  fact  is  she  had  learned  long  ago,  and  grounded 
herself  subsequently  in  the  grammar  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach 
it  to  Geoi^e ;  and  Madame  Strumptf  came  to  give  her  lessons  in 
singingi  which  sh^  performed  so  well  and  with  such  a  true  voice 
tliat  the  Major's  windows,  who  had  lodgings  opposite  under  the 
Prime  Minister,  were  always  open  to  hear  the  lesson.  Some 
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of  the  German  ladies,  who  are  very  sentimental  and  eimplo  in 
their  tastes,  fell  in  love  with  her  and  began  to  call  her  da  at 
once.  These  are  trival  details,  but  they  relate  to  happy  times. 
The  Major  made  himself  George's  tutor,  and  read  Ofesar  and 
mathematics  with  him,  and  they  had  a  German  master  and  rode 
out  of  evenings  by  the  side  of  Emm3''s  carriage  —  she  was  always 
too  timid,  and  made  a  dreadful  outcry  at  the  slightest  distur- 
bance on  hoi'sebaek.  So  she  drove  about  with  one  of  her  dear 
German  friends,  and  Jos  asleep  on  the  back-eeat  of  the 
barouche. 

He  was  becoming  very  sweet  upon  the  Grafinn  Fanny  de 
Butterbrod,  a  very  gentle  tender-hearted  and  unassuming  young 
creature,  a  Canoness  and  Countess  in  her  own  right,  but  with 
scarcely  ten  pounds  per  year  to  her  fortune,  and  Fanny  for  her 
part  declared  that  to  lie  Amelia's  sister  was  the  greatest  delight 
that  heaven  could  bestow  on  her,  and  Jos  might  have  put  a 
Countess's  shield  and  coronet  b^-  the  side  of  his  own  arms  on 
his  carriage  and  forics ;  when  —  when  events  occurred,  and 
those  grand  fetes  given  upon  the  marriage  of  the  Hereditary 
Fi-ince  of  Pumpernickel  with  the  lovely  Princess  Amelia  of 
Humbourg-Schlippenschloppen  took  place. 

At  this  festival  the  magnificence  displayed  was  such  as  had 
not  been  known  in  the  little  German  place  since  the  days  of  the 
prodigal  Victor  XIV .  All  the  neighboring  Princes,  Princesses, 
and  Grandees  were  invited  to  the  feast.  Beds  rose  to  half- 
a-crown  ]:)er  night  in  Pumi>ernickel,  and  the  army  was  exhausted 
in  pix)viding  guards  of  honor  for  the  Highnesses,  Serenities,  and 
Excellencies,  who  arrived  from  all  quarters.  The  Princess  was 
married  by  prox}*,  at  her  father's  residence,  by  the  Count  de 
Schliisselback.  Snuff-boxes  were  given  away  in  profusion  (as 
we  learned  from  the  C^urt-jeweller,  who  sold  and  afterwards 
bought  them  again),  and  bushels  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Michael  of  Pumpernickel  were  sent  to  the  nobles  of  the  Court, 
while  hampers  of  the  cordons  and  decorations  of  the  Wheel  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Schlippenschloppen  were  brought  to  ours.  The 
Fi-ench  envoy  got  both.  He  is  covered  with  ribbons  like  a 
prize  cart-horse,"  Tapeworm  said,  who  was  not  allowed  by  tiie 
rules  of  his  service  to  take  any  decorations :  "  Let  him  have 
the  cordons;  but  with  whom  is  the  victorj'?"  The  fact  is,  it 
was  a  triumph  of  British  diplomac}' :  the  French  party  having 
proposed  and  tried  their  utmost  to  cany  a  marriage  with  a 
Princess  of  the  house  of  Potztausend-Donnerwetter,  whom,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  we  opposed. 

Everybody  was  asked  to  the  filtes  of  the  marriage.  6ai^ 
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lands  and  triumphal  arches  were  hang  across  the  road  to  wel- 
come the  young  bride.  The  great  Saint  Michael's  Fountain 
ran  with  uncommonly  sour  wine^  while  that  in  the  Artillery  Place 
frothed  with  beer.  The  great  waters  plaj^ed ;  and  poles  were 
put  up  in  the  park  and  gardens  for  the  happy  peasantry,  which 
they  might  climb  at  their  leisure,  carrying  off  watches,  silver 
forks,  prize  sausages  hung  with  pink  ribbon,  &c.,  at  the  top. 
G^orgy  got  one,  wrenching  it  off,  having  swarmed  up  the  pole 
to  the  delight  of  the  spectators,  and  sliding  down  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  fall  of  water.  But  it  was  for  the  glory's  sake 
merely.  The  boy  gave  the  sausage  to  a  peasant,  who  had  very 
nearl}'  seized  it,  and  stood  at  the  foot  offthe  mast,  blubbering, 
because  he  was  unsnc^ssfuL 

At  the  French  Chancellerie  they  had  six  more  lampions  in 
their  illumination  than  ours  had ;  but  our  transparency-,  which 
represented  the  young  Couple  advancing,  and  Discord  flying 
away,  with  the  most  ludicrous  likeness  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, beat  the  French  picture  hollow  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  got 
Tapeworm  the  advancement  and  the  Cross  of  the  Bath,  which 
he  subsequentl}'  attained. 

Crowds  of  foreigners  arrived  for  the  f%tes :  and  of  English 
of  course.  Besides  the  Court  balls,  public  balls  were  given  at 
the  Town  Hall  and  the  Redoute,  and  in  the  former  place  there 
was  a  room  for  tTente-et-quaranfe  and  roulette  established,  for  the 
week  of  the  festivities  only,  and  b\^  one  of  the  great  German 
companies  from  Ems,  or  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  officers  or  in- 
habitants of  the  town  were  not  allowed  to  play  at  these  games, 
but  strangers,  peasants,  ladies  were  admitted,  and  any'  one  who 
chose  to  lose  or  win  money* . 

That  little  scapegrace  Georgj*  Osborne  amongst  others,  whose 
pockets  were  always  full  of  dollars,  and  whose  relations  were 
away  at  the  grand  festival  of  the  Court,  came  to  the  Stadthaus 
ball  in  company  of  his  uncle's  couiier,  Mr.  Kirsch,  and  having 
only  peeped  into  a  play'- room  at  Baden  Baden  when  he  hung  on 
Dobbin's  arm,  and  where,  of  course,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
gamble,  came  eagerly'  to  this  part  of  the  entertainment,  and 
hankered  round  the  tables  where  tlie  croupiers  and  the  punters 
were  at  work.  Women  were  playing;  they  were  masked, 
some  of  them ;  this  license  was  allowed  in  these  wild  times  of 
carnival. 

A  woman  with  light  hair,  in  a  low  dress,  bv  no  means  so 
fresh  as  it  had  been,  and  with  a  black  mask  on,  through  the 
eyelets  of  which  her  eyes  twinkled  strangely,  was  seated  at 
one  of  the  roulette-tables  wiUi  a  caixi  and  a  pin,  and  a  couple 
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of  florins  before  her.  As  the  croupier  called  out  the  color  and 
number,  she  pricked  on  the  card  with  great  care  and  r^ularity, 
and  only  ventured  her  money  on  the  colors  after  the  i-ed  or 
black  had  come  up  a  certain  number  of  times.  It  was  strange 
to  look  at  her. 

But  in  spite  of  her  care  and  assiduity  she  guessed  wrong, 
and  the  last  two  florins  followed  each  other  under  the  croupier's 
rake,  as  he  cried  out  with  his  inexorable  voice,  the  winning 
color  and  number.  She  gave  a  sigh,  a  shrug  with  her  shoul- 
ders, which  were  already'  too  much  out  of  lier  gown,  and  dashing 
the  pin  through  the  card  on  to  the  table,  ^at  thrumming  it  for 
a  while.  Then  she  looked  round  her,  and  saw  (xeorgj  's  honest 
face  staring  at  the  scene.  The  little  scamp!  what  bu^ess 
had  he  to  be  there? 

When  she  saw  the  boy,  at  whose  face  she  looked  hard 
through  her  shining  eyes  and  mask,  she  said,  Monsieur  n't$t 
pas  joueur  ?  " 

iVbn,  Madame y'*  said  the  \x>y :  but  she  must  have  known, 
from  his  accent,  of  what  country  he  was,  for  she  answered  him 
with  a  slight  foreign  tone.  **You  ha\e  nevare  played  —  will 
you  do  me  a  littl'  favor  ?  " 

''What  is  it?"  said  Geoi^y,  blushing  again.  Mr.  Kirsch 
was  at  work  for  his  part  at  the  rouge  el  notr,  and  did  not  see 
his  young  master. 

''  Play  this  for  me,  if  you  please,  put  it  on  an^*  number,  any 
numl>er."  And  she  took  from  her  bosom  a  purse,  and  out  of  it 
a  gold  piece,  the  only  coin  there,  and  she  put  it  into  George's 
hand.    The  l>oy  laughed,  and  did  as  he  was  bid. 

The  number  came  up,  sure  enough.  There  is  a  power  that 
aiTanges  that,  they  say,  for  begi unci's. 

''Thank  you,"  said  she,  pulling  the  money  towards  her; 
"  thank  you.    What  is  3'our  name?" 

"My  name's  Osborne,"  said  Georgy,  and  was  Angering  in 
his  own  pockets  for  dollars,  and  just  about  to  make  a  trial, 
when  the  Major,  in  his  uniform,  and  Jos,  en  Marquis^  from  tlie 
Court  ball,  made  their  api^earance.  Other  people  finding  the 
entertainment  stupid,  and  preferring  the  fhn  at  the  Stadthaus, 
had  quitted  the  Palace  ball  earlier ;  but  it  is  probable  tlie  Major 
and  Jos  had  gone  home  and  found  the  boy's  absence,  for  the 
former  instantly  went  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  shoul- 
der, pulled  him  briskly  back  from  the  place  of  temptation. 
Then,  looking  round  the  room,  he  saw  Kirsch  employed  as  we 
h.Hve  said,  and  going  up  to  him,  asked  how  he  dared  to  bring 
Mr.  George  to  such  a  place. 
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"  Laissez-moi  tranquiUe,"  said  Mr.  Kirsch,  yery  much  ex- 
cited by  play  and  wine.  77  faut  s'amuser^  parbleu.  Je  ne  mis 
pas  au  service  fie  Monsieur" 

Seeing  his  condition  the  Major  did  not  choose  to  argue  with 
the  man  ;  but  contented  himself  with  drawing  away  Geoi-ge, 
and  asking  Jos  if  he  would  come  away.  He  was  standing  close 
hy  the  lady  in  the  mask,  who  was  plajing  with  pretty  good 
lack  now  ;  and  looking  on  much  interested  at  the  game. 

Hadn't  you  better  come,  Jos,"  the  Major  said,  *'with 
George  and  me  ?  " 

I'll  stop  and  go  home  with  that  rascal,  Kirsch,"  Jos  said ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  of  modesty,  which  he  thought  ought  to 
be  i>reser\^ed  l)efore  the  boy,  Dobbin  did  not  care  to  remon- 
strate with  Jos,  but  left  him  and  walked  home  with  George*. 

Did  you  play?"  asked  the  Major,  when  the}-  were  out, 
and  on  their  way  home. 

The  boy  said  No." 

''Give  me  your  word  ef  honor  as  a  gentleman,  that  you 
never  will." 

''  Why  ?  "  said  the  boy :  ''  It  seems  xery  good  fun."  And,  in 
a  ver}'  eloquent  and  impressive  manner,  the  Major  showed  him 
wh}-  he  shouldn't,  and  would  have  enforced  his  precepts  by  the 
example  of  Georgy's  own  father,  had  he  liked  to  say  anything 
that  should  reflect  on  the  other's  memory*.  When  he  had  housed 
him  he  went  to  bed,  and  saw  his  light,  in  the  little  room  out- 
side of  Amelia's,  presently  disappear.  Amelia's  followed  half 
an  hour  aflerwaixls.  1  don't  know  what  made  the  Major  note 
it  so  accurately. 

Jos,  however,  remained  behind  over  the  play-table ;  he  was 
no  gambler,  but  not  averee  to  the  little  excitement  of  the  sport 
now  and  then  ;  and  he  had  some  Napoleons  chinking  in  the 
embroidered  pockets  of  his  couit  waistcoat.  He  put  down  one 
over  the  fair  shoulder  of  the  little  gambler  before  him,  and  they 
won.  She  made  a  little  movement  to  make  room  for  him  b^' 
her  side,  and  just  took  the  skirt  of  her  gown  from  a  vacant 
chair  there. 

''  Come  and  give  me  good  luck,"  she  said,  still  in  a  foreign 
accent,  quite  different  from  that  frank  and  perfectly  English 
*'  Thank  you,"  with  which  she  had  saluted  George's  coup  in  her 
favor.  The  ix)rtly  gentleman,  looking  round  to  see  that  nobody 
of  rank  observed  him,  sat  down  ;  he  muttered  —  "  Ah,  really, 
well  now,  God  bless  my  soul.  I'm  very  fortunate ;  I'm  sure  to 
give  you  good  fortune,"  and  other  words  of  compliment  and 
confusion. 
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"  Do  you  play  much?  "  the  foreign  mask  said. 
I  put  a  Nap  or  two  down  "  said  Jos,  with  a  superb  air, 
flinging  down  a  gold  piece. 

Yes ;  ay  nap  after  dinner,"  said  the  mask,  archly.  Bat 
Jos  looking  frightened,  she  continued,  in  her  pretty  French 
accent,  You  do  not  play  to  win.  No  more  do  1.  I  play  to 
forget,  but  I  cannot.  I  cannot  forget  ^Id  times,  Monsieur. 
Your  little  nephew  is  the  image  of  his  father;  and  you  — 3-00 
arc  not  changed  —  but  yes,  3  0U  are.  Everybody  changes,  every- 
bod}'  foi-gets  ;  nobody  has  any  heart." 

Good  God,  who  is  it?  "  asked  Jos  in  a  flutter. 
"Can't  you  guess,  Joseph  Sedley?"  said  the  little  woman, 
in  a  sad  voice,  and  undoing  her  mask,  she  looked  at  him. 
You  have  forgotten  me." 

"  Good  Heavens !  Mrs.  Crawley ! "  gasped  out  Jos. 
Rebecca,"  said  the  other,  putting  her  hand  on  his ;  but  she 
followed  the  game  still,  all  the  time  she  was  looking  at  him. 

I  am  stopping  at  the  Elephant,"  she  continued.  Ask 
for  Madame  de  Raudon.  I  saw  my  dear  Amelia  to-daj' ;  how 
jjretty  she  looked,  and  how  happy  !  So  do  you  !  Everj  body 
but  me,  who  am  wretched,  Joseph  Sedle\'."  And  slie  put  her 
money  over  from  tlie  red  to  the  black,  as  if  by  a  chance  move- 
ment of  lier  hand,  and  while  she  was  wiping  her  eyes  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief  fringed  witli  torn  lace. 

The  red  came  up  again,  and  she  lost  the  whole  of  that  stake. 
*'Come  away,"  she  said.  *'Come  with  me  a  little  —  we  are 
old  friends,  are  we  not,  dear  Mr.  Sedley?" 

And  Mr.  Kirsch  having  lost  all  his  money  by  this  time,  fol- 
lowed his  master  out  into  the  moonlight,  where  the  illuminations 
were  winking  out,  and  the  transparency  over  our  missioii  was 
scai'cely  visible. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  VAGABOND  CHAPTER. 

We  must  pass  over  a  part  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Crawley's  biog- 
raphy with  that  lightness  and  delicac}'  which  the  world  demands 
• —  the  moral  world,  that  has,  perhaps,  no  particular  objection 
to  vice,  but  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  hearing  vice  called 
bv  its  proper  name.  There  are  things  we  do  and  know  per- 
fectly well  iu  Vanity  Fair,  though  we  never  speak  of  them :  as 
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the  Ahrimanians  worship  the  devil,  but  don't  mention  him :  and 
ft  polite  public  will  no  more  bear  to  read  an  authentic  descrip- 
tion of  vice  than  a  truly-refined  English  or  American  female 
will  permit  the*word  breeches  to  be  pronounced  in  her  chaste 
hearing.  And  yet,  Madam,  both  are  walking  the  world  before 
our  faces  every  day,  without  much  shocking  us.  If  you  were 
to  blush  every  time  the}*  went  by,  what  complexions  you  would 
have !  It  is  only  when  their  naughty  names  are  called  out  that 
your  modesty  has  any  occasion  to  show  alarm  or  sense  of  out- 
rage, and  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  present  writer.,  all  through 
this  story,  deferentially  to  submit  to  the  fashion  at  present  |>re- 
vailing,  and  only  to  hint  at  the  esfistence  of  wickedness  in  a 
light,  easy,  and  agreeable  manner,  so  that  nobody's  fine  feel- 
ings may  be  offended.  I  defy  any  one  to  say  that  our  Becky, 
who  has  certainly  some  vices,  has  not  been  presenteil  to  the 
public  in  a  perfectly  genteel  and  inoffensive  manner.  In  de- 
scribing this  syren,  singing  and  smiling,  coaxing  and  cajoling, 
the  author,  with  modest  pride,  asks  his  readei-s  all  round,  has 
he  once  forgotten  the  laws  of  jDoliteness,  and  showed  the  mon- 
ster's hideous  tail  above  water?  No!  Those  who  like  ma}' 
peep  down  under  waves  that  are  pretty  transparent,  and  sec  it 
writhing  and  twirling,  diabolic*ally  hideous  and  slimy,  flapping 
amongst  bones,  or  curiing  round  cor|>8es ;  but  alx)ve  the  water- 
line,  I  ask,  has  not  everything  been  proper,  agreeable,  and 
decorous,  and  has  any  the  most  squeamish  immoralist  in  Vanity 
Fair  a  right  to  cr}'  fie?  When,  however,  the  syren  disapj>ear8 
and  dives  below,  down  among  the  dead  men,  the  water  of 
course  grows  turbid  over  her,  and  it  is  labor  lost  to  look  into  it 
ever  so  curiously.  They  look  prett}'  enough  when  the}'  sit 
upon  a  rock,  twanging  their  harps  and  combing  their  hair,  and 
sing,  and  l)eckon  to  you  to  come  and  hold  the  looking-glass ; 
but  when  they  sink  into  their  native  element,  depend  on  it  those 
mermaids  are  about  no  good,  and  we  had  best  not  examine 
the  fiendish  marine  cannibals,  revelling  and  feasting  on  their 
wretched  pickled  victims.  And  so,  when  Becky  is  out  of  the 
way,  be  sure  that  she  is  not  particularly  well  employed,  and  that 
the  less  that  is  said  about  lier  iloings  is  in  fact  the  better. 

If  we  were  to  give  a  full  account  of  her  pi-oceedings  during 
a  couple  of  years  that  followed  after  the  Curzon  Street  catas- 
trophe, there  might  be  some  reason  for  jjeople  to  say  this  book 
was  improper.  The  actions  of  very  vain,  heartless,  pleasure- 
seeking  people  are  very  often  improper  fas  are  many  of  yours, 
m}'  friend  with  the  grave  fkce  and  spotless  reputation  ;  —  but 
that  is  merel}'  by  the  way)  ;  and  what  are  those  of  a  woman 
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without  faith — or  love  —  or  character?  And  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  was  a  period  in  Mrs.  Beckys  life,  wben  she 
was  seizeil,  not  by  i-emorse,  but  by  a  kind  of  despair,  and  ab- 
solutely neglected  her  person,  and  did  not  ev^n  cai-e  for  her 
reputation. 

This  abaUement  and  degradation  did  not  take  place  all  at 
once  :  it  was  brought  about  by  degi*ees,  after  her  calamity,  and 
after  many  straggles  to  keep  up  —  as  a  man  who  goes  over- 
board hangs  on  to  a  spar  whiist  any  hope  is  lefl,  and  then 
flings  it  awa}'  and  goes  down,  when  he  finds  that  struggling  is 
in  vain. 

She  lingered  about  London  whilst  her  husband  was  making 
prepamtious  for  his  depai*ture  to  his  seat  of  govemmcDt :  and 
it  is  believed  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  see  her  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  Pitt  Crawlc}',  and  to  work  upon  his  feelings,  which 
she  had  almost  enlisted  in  her  favor.  As  Sir  Pitt  and  Mr, 
Weiiham  were  walking  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
latter  spied  Mi*s.  Rawdon  in  a  black  veil,  and  lurking  near  the 
palace  of  the  legislature.  She  sneaked  away  when  her  eyes  met 
those  of  Wenham,  and  indeed  never  succee<ied  in  her  designs 
upon  the  Baronet. 

Probably  Lady  Jane  interposed.  I  have  heard  that  she 
quite  astonished  her  husband  by  tlie  spirit  whicli  she  exhibited 
in  this  quarrel,  and  her  determination  to  disown  Mrs.  Becky. 
Of  iier  own  movement,  she  invited  Rawdon  to  come  and  stop 
in  Gaunt  Street  until  his  depaiture  for  Coventry'  Islaml,  know- 
ing that  with  him  for  a  guaixl  Mre.  Becky  would  not  tr\-  to 
force  her  door :  and  she  lookeil  curiously  at  the  su[jei*8criptions 
of  all  tlie  letters  which  arrived  for  Sir  Pitt,  lest  lie  and  his 
sister-in-law  should  be  coiTesf>onding.  Not  but  that  liebecca 
could  have  written  had  she  a  mind  :  but  she  did  not  try  to  see  or 
to  write  to  Pitt  at  his  own  house,  and  after  one  or  two  attempts 
consented  to  his  demand  that  the  correspondence  regarding  her 
conjugal  differences  should  be  earned  on  b}'  lawyers  only. 

The  fact  was,  that  Pitt's  mind  had  been  poisoned  against 
her.  A  short  time  after  Lord  Steyne's  accident  Wenham  had 
been  with  the  Baix>net;  and  given  him  such  a  biography  of 
Mrs.  Becky  as  had  astonished  the  member  for  Queen's  Craw- 
ley. He  knew  ever>-thing  regarding  her :  who  her  father  was ; 
in  what  year  her  mother  danced  at  the  Opera ;  what  had  been 
her  previous  histor}%  and  what  her  condifcl  during  her  married 
life :  —  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  storf 
was  false  and  dictated  b}'  interested  malevol^ce,  it  sliall  not 
be  repeated  here.    But  Becky  was  left  with  a  sad  sad  reputa- 
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tion  in  the  esteem  of  a  country  gentleman  and  relative  who  had 
been  once  rather  partial  to  her. 

The  revenues  of  the  Governor  of  Coventry-  Island  are  not 
Uurge.  A  part  of  them  were  set  aside  bj  his  Excellency  for 
the  payment  of  certain  outstanding  debts  and  liabilities,  the 
chaises  incident  on  his  high  situation  i-equired  considerable  ex- 
pense ;  finally,  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  spare  to  his  wife 
more  than  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  he  proposed  to 
pay  to  her  on  an  undertaking  that  she  would  never  trouble 
him.  Otiierwise :  scandal,  sqwation.  Doctors*  Commons  would 
ensue.  But  it  was  Mr.  Wenham's  business,  Lord  Steyne's 
business,  Rawdon's,  ever}'body'8  —  to  get  her  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  hush  up  a  most  disagreeable  affair. 

She  was  probabl}'  so  much  occupied  in  arranging  these 
affairs  of  business  with  her  husband's  lawyers,  that  she  forgot 
to  take  any  step  whatever  about  her  son,  the  little  Rawdon, 
and  did  not  even  once  propose  to  go  and  see  him.  That 
young  gentleman  was  consigned  to  the  entire  guardianship  of 
his  aunt  and  uncle,  the  former  of  whom  had  always  possessed 
a  great  share  of  the  child's  affection.  His  mamma  wrote  him 
a  neat  letter  from  Boulogne  when  she  quitted  England,  in 
which  she  requested  him  to  mind  his  book,  and  said  she  was 
going  to  take  a  Continental  tour,  during  which  she  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  writing  to  him  again.  But  she  never  did  for  a 
year  afterwards,  and  not,  indeed,  until  Sir  Pitt's  only  boy, 
always-  sickl}*,  died  of  hooping-cough  and  measles ;  —  then 
Rawdon's  mamma  wrote  the  most  affectionate  composition  to 
her  darling  son,  who  was  made  heir  of  Queen's  Crawley  by  this 
accident,  and  drawn  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  kind  lad^', 
whose  tender  heart  had  alread}'  adopted  him.  Rawdon  Craw- 
ley, then  grown  a  tall,  fine  lad,  blushed  when  he  got  the  letter. 
**  Oh,  Aunt  Jane,  you  are  my  mother ! "  he  said ;  and  not  — 
and  not  that  one."  But  he  wrote  back  a  kind  and  respectful 
letter  to  Mrs.  Rebecca,  then  living  at  a  boarding-house  at 
Florence.  —  But  we  are  advancing  matters. 

Our  darling  Becky's  first  flight  was  not  very  far.  She 
perched  upon  the  French  coast  at  Boulogne,  that  refuge  of  so 
much  exiled  English  innocence ;  and  there  lived  in  rather  a 
genteel,  widowed  manner,  with  a  femme  de  chcmbre  and  a  couple 
of  rooms,  at  an  hotel.  She  dined  at  the  table  cThote^  where 
people  tliought  her  very  pleasant,  and  where  she  entertained 
her  neighbors  by  stories  of  her  brother,  Sir  Pitt,  and  her  great 
London  acquaintance ;  talking  that  easy,  fashionable  slipslop, 
which  has  §o  much  effect  upon  certain  folks  of  small  breeding. 
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She  passed  with  many  of  them  for  a  person  of  importance ;  she 
gave  little  tea-parties  in  her  private  room,  and  shared  in  the 
innocent  amusements  of  the  place,  —  in  sea-bathing,  and  in 
jaunts  in  open  carriages,  in  strolls  on  the  sands,  and  in  visits 
to  the  play.  Mrs.  Burjoice,  the  printer's  lady,  who  was  board- 
ing with  her  family  at  the  hotel  for  the  summer,  and  to  whom 
her  Burjoice  came  of  a  Saturday  and  Sunday,  voted  her  charm- 
ing, until  that  little  rogue  of  a  Burjoice  began  to  pay  her  too 
much  attention.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  story ^  only  that 
Becky  was  alwaj  s  affable,  eas}',  and  good-natured — and  with 
men  especially. 

Numliers  of  people  were  going  abroad  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  Becky  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  finding  out 
by  the  behavior  of  her  acquaintances  of  the  great  London  world 
the  opinion  of  society"  as  reganled  her  conduct.  One  day 
it  was  Lady  Partlet  and  her  daughters  whom  Becky  confronted 
as  she  was  walking  moilestly  on  Boulogne  pier,  the  cliifs  of 
Albion  shining  in  the  disUince  across  the  deep  blue  sea.  Lady 
Partlet  marshalled  all  her  daughters  round  her  with  a  sweep  of 
her  parasol,  and  retreated  from  the  pier  darting  savage  glances 
at  |>oor  little  Becky  who  stood  alone  there. 

On  another  day  the  packet  came  in.  It  had  been  blowing 
fresh,  and  it  always  suited  Becky's  humor  to  see  the  droll  woe- 
begone faces  of  the  people  as  they  emerged  from  the  boat. 
Lady  Slingstone  happened  to  be  on  board  this  day.  Her  lady- 
ship had  been  exceedingly  ill  in  her  carriage,  and  was  greatly 
exhausted  and  scarcel}'  fit  to  walk  up  the  plank  from  the  ship 
to  the  pier.  But  all  her  energies  rallied  the  instant  she  saw 
Becky  smiling  roguishly  under  a  pink  bonnets  and  gi\Hng  her 
a  glance  of  scorn,  such  as  would  have  shrivelled  up  most 
women,  she  walked  into  the  Custom  House  quite  unsupported. 
Becky  only  laughed :  but  I  don't  think  she  liked  it.  She  felt 
she  was  alone,  quite  alone:  and  the  far-oflf  shining  cliffs  of 
£ngland  were  impassable  to  her. 

The  behavior  of  tlie  men  had  undergone  too  I  don't  know 
what  change.  Grinstone  showed  his  teeth  and  langhed-in  her 
face  with  a  familiarity  that  was  not  pleasant.  Little  Bob  Suck- 
ling, who  was  cap  in  hand  to  her  three  months  before,  and 
would  walk  a  mile  in  the  raui  to  see  for  her  carnage  in  the  line 
at  Gaunt  House,  was  talking  to  Fitzoof  of  the  Guards  (Lord 
Heehaw's  son)  one  day  upon  the  jetty,  as  Becky  took  her  walk 
there.  Little  Bobby  nodded  to  her  over  his  shoulder  without 
moving  his  hat,  and  continued  his  conversation  with  the  heir  of 
Ileeliaw.    Tom  Raikes  tried  to  walk  into  her  sittiag-room  at 
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the  inn  with  a  cigar  in  his  month ;  bnt  she  closed  the  door  upon 
him  and  would  have  locked  it  only  that  his  fingers  were  inside. 
She  began  to  feel  that  she  was  veiy  loneh*  indeed.  If  he'd 
been  here,"  she  said,  those  cowards  would  never  have  dared 
to  insult  me."  8he  thought  about  him  with  great  sadness, 
and  perhaps  longing  —  about  his  honest,  stupid,  constant  kind- 
ness and  fidelity :  his  never-ceasing  obedience ;  his  good  humor ; 
his  braver>*  and  courage.  Very  likely  she  cried,  for  she  was 
particularly  lively,  and  had  put  on  a  little  extra  rouge  when  she 
came  down  to  dinner. 

She  rouged  regularly  now :  and  — and  her  maid  got  Cognac 
for  her  besides  that  which  was  charged  in  the  hotel  bill. 

Perhaps  the  insults  of  the  men  were  not,  however,  so  intol- 
erable to  her  as  the  sympathy  of  certain  women.  Mrs.  Cmck- 
enbury  and  Mrs.  Washington  White  passed  through  Boulogne 
on  their  way  to  Switzerland.  (The  party  were  protected  by 
Colonel  Ilorner,  young  Beaumoris,  and  of  course  old  Cracken- 
buiy,  and  Mrs.  White's  little  girl.)  They  did  not  avoid  her. 
They  giggled,  cackled,  tattled,  condoled,  consoled,  and  |)ati-on- 
ized  her  until  they  drove  her  almost  wild  with  rage.  To  l>e 
patronized  by  ihtm  !  she  thought,  as  they  went  away  Bim|)ering 
after  kissing  her*  And  she  heard  Beaumoris's  laugh  ringing 
on  the  stair,  and  knew  quite  well  how  to  interpret  his  hilarity. 

It  was  after  this  visit  that  Becky,  who  had  paid  her  weekly 
bills,  Becky  who  had  made  herself  agreeable  to  everybody  in 
the  house,  who  smiled  at  the  landlady,  called  the  waiters 
Monsieur/'  and  paid  the  chambermaids  in  politeness  and 
apologies,  what  far  more  than  compensated  for  a  little  nig- 
gardliness in  point  of  money  (of  which  Beck}'  never  was  free), 
that  Becky,  we  say,  received  a  notice  to  quit  fix>m  the  landlord, 
who  had  been  tokl  b}'  some  one  that  she  was  quite  an  unfit 
person  to  have  at  his  hotel,  where  English  ladies  would  not  sit 
down  with  her.  And  she  was  forced  to  fly  into  lodgings,  of 
which  the  dulness  and  solitude  were  most  wearisome  to  her. 

Still  she  held  up,  in  spite  of  these  rebuffs,  and  tried  to  make 
a  character  fcH*  herself,  and  conqner  scandal.  She  went  to 
church  verj'  regularly,  and  sang  louder  than  anylxxl}*  there. 
She  took  up  the  cause  of  the  widows  of  the  shipwrecked  fisher- 
men, and  gave  work  and  drawings  for  the  Quashyboo  Mission  ; 
she  subscribed  to  the  Assembly  and  wouldnt  waltz.  In  a  woixl, 
she  did  everything  that  was  respectable,  and  that  is  why  we 
dwell  upon  this  part  of  her  career  with  more  fondness  than 
upon  subsequent  parts  of  her  history ,  which  are  not  so  pleas- 
ant.   She  saw  people  avoiding  her,  and  still  laboriously  smiled 
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npon  them ;  you  never  could  suppose  fVom  her  countenance 
what  pangs  of  humiliation  she  might  be  enduring  inwardly. 

Her  history  was  nfler  all  a  mj'ster}'.  Parties  were  divided 
about  her.  Some  people,  who  took  the  trouble  to  bus}'  them- 
selves in  the  matter,  said  that  she  was  the  criminal ;  whilst 
others  vowed  that  she  was  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  and  that  her 
odious  husband  was  in  fault.  She  won  over  a  good  many  by 
bursting  into  tears  about  her  boy,  and  exhibiting  the  most 
frantic  grief  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  or  she  saw  any- 
body hkc  him.  She  gained  good  Mrs.  Alderney's  heart  in  that 
way,  who  was  rather  the  Queen  of  British  Boulogne,  and  gave 
the  most  dinners  and  balls  of  all  the  residents  there,  by  weep- 
ing when  Master  Aldemey  came  from  Dr.  Swishtail's  academy 
to  pass  his  holidays  with  his  mother.  '*  He  and  her  Rawdon 
were  of  the  same  age,  and  so  like,"  Beck}'  said,  in  a  voice 
choking  with  agony ;  whereas  there  was  five  years'  difference 
between  the  boys'  ages,  and  no  more  likeness  between  them 
than  between  my  res|>ected  reader  and  his  humble  servant 
Wenham,  when  he  was  going  abroad,  on  his  way  to  Kissengen 
to  join  Lord  Steyne,  enlightened  Mrs.  Alderney  on  this  point, 
and  told  her  how  he  was  much  more  able  to  describe  little 
Rawdon  tlian  his  mamma,  who  notoriously  hated  him,  and 
never  saw  him ;  how  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  while  little 
Alderney  was  but  nine ;  fair,  while  the  other  darling  was  dark, 
—  in  a  word,  caused  the  lady  in  question  to  repent  of  her  good- 
humor. 

Whenever  Becky  made  a  little  circle  for  herself  with  incred- 
ible toils  and  labor,  somebody  came  and  swept  it  down  rudely, 
and  she  had  all  her  work  to  begin  over  again.  It  was  very 
hard  ;  very  hard  ;  lonely  and  disheartening. 

There  was  Mrs.  Newbright,  wiio  took  her  up  for  some  time, 
attracted  by  the  sweetness  of  her  singing  at  church,  and  by  her 
proper  views  upon  serious  subjects,  concerning  which  in  former 
days,  at  Queen's  Crawley,  Mrs.  Becky  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
instruction, — Well,  she  not  only  took  tracts,  but  she  read 
them.  She  worked  flannel  petticoats  for  the  Quashyboos  — 
cotton  night-caps  for  the  Cocoanut  Indians  —  painted  hand- 
screens  for  the  conversion  of  the  Pope  an<l  the  Jews  —  sate 
under  Mr.  Rowls  on  Wednesdays,  Mr.  Huggleton  on  Thurs- 
days, attended  two  Sunday  services  at  church,  besides  Mr. 
Bawler,  the  Darb}ite,  in  the  evening,  and  all  in  vain.  Mrs. 
Newbright  had  occasion  to  coiTcspond  with  the  Countess  of 
Southdown  about  the  Warmingpan  Fund  for  the  Feejee  Island- 
ers (for  the  management  of  which  admirable  charity  both  these 
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ladies  formed  part  of  a  female  committee),  and  ha^nng  men- 
tioned her  sweet  friend,**  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawlc}*,  the  Dowager 
Countess  wTote  back  such  a  letter  regarding  Becky,  with  such 
particulars,  hints,  facts,  falsehoods,  and  general  comminations, 
that  intimac^}*  lietween  Mrs.  Newbright  and  Mrs.  Crawley 
ceased  forthwith :  and  all  the  serious  world  of  Tours,  where  this 
misfortune  took  place,  immediately  parted  company  wit-h  the 
reprobate.  Those  who  know  the  English  Colonies  abroad 
know  that  we  carry  with  us  oar  pride,  pills,  prejudices,  Harvey- 
sauces,  cayenne-peppers,  and  other  Lares,  making  a  little 
Britain  wherever  we  settle  down. 

From  one  colony  to  another  Becky  fled  uneasily.  From 
Boulogne  to  Dieppe,  from  Dieppe  to  Caen,  from  Caen  to 
Tours  —  trying  with  all  her  might  to  be  i*espectable,  and  alas ! 
always  found  out  some  d&y  or  other,  and  pecked  out  of  the  cage 
by  the  real  daws. 

]Mrs.  Hook  Eagles  took  her  up  at  one  of  these  places:  —  a 
woman  without  a  blemish  in  her  character,  and  a  house  in 
Portman  Square.  She  was  staying  at  the  hotel  at  Dieppe, 
whither  Beck}'  fled,  and  the}'  made  each  other's  acquaintance 
first  at  sea,  where  they  were  swimming  together,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  table  d'hote  of  the  hotel.  Mrs.  Eagles  had 
heard,  —  who  indeed  had  not?  —  some  of  the  scandal  of  the 
Steyne  affair;  but  aAer  a  conversation  with  Becky,  she  pro- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Crawley  was  an  angel,  her  husband  a  ruffian. 
Lord  Steyne  an  unprincipled  wretch,  as  everybody  knew,  and 
the  whole  case  against  Mrs.  Crawley,  an  infamous  and  wicked 
conspirac)'  of  that  rascal  Wenham.  If  3*011  were  a  man  of 
any  spirit,  Mr.  Eagles,  you  would  box  the  wretch's  ears  the 
next  time  you  see  him  at  the  Club,"  she  said  to  her  husband. 
But  Eagles  was  only  a  quiet  old  gentleman,  husband  to  Mrs. 
Eagles,  with  a  taste  for  geology,  and  not  tall  enough  to  reach 
anybody's  ears. 

The  Eagles  then  patronized  Mrs.  Rawdon,  took  her  to  live 
with  her  at  her  own  house  at  Paris,  quarrelled  with  the  ambas- 
sador's wife  because  she  would  not  receive  her  jrroteffee^  and  did 
all  that  lay  in  woman's  power  to  keep  Beck\'  straight  in  the 
paths  of  vii*tue  and  good  repute. 

Becky  was  very  resi>ectable  and  orderU'  at  first,  but  the  life 
of  humdrum  virtue  grew  utterly  tedious  to  her  before  long.  It 
was  the  same  routine  every  day,  the  same  dulness  and  comfort, 
the  same  drive  over  the  same  stupid  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the 
same  com  pan}'  of  an  evening,  the  same  Blair's  Sermon  of  a 
buiiday  night  —  the  same  opera  always  being  acted  over  and 
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over  again :  Becky  was  djing  of  weariness,  when,  luckily  for 
her,  young  Mr.  Eagles  camo  from  Cambridge,  and  his  mother, 
seeing  the  impression  which  her  little  friend  made  upon  him, 
straightway  gave  Becky  warning. 

Then  she  tried  keeping  house  with  a  female  friend  ;  then  the 
double  menage  began  to  quarrel  and  get  into  debt.  Then  she 
determined  upon  a  boarding-house  existence,  and  lived  for 
some  time  at  that  famous  mansion  kept  by  Madame  de  Saint 
Amour,  in  the  Rue  Roy  ale,  at  Paris,  where  she  began  exercis- 
ing her  graces  and  fascinations  upon  the  shabb}*  dandies  and 
fly-blown  beauties  who  frequented  her  landlady's  mlons,  Becky 
loved  society,  and,  indeed,  could  no  more  exist  without  it  than 
an  opium-eater  without  his  dram,  and  she  was  happy  enough  at 
the  i^eriod  of  her  boarding-house  life.  The  women  here  are 
as  amusing  as  those  in  May  Fair,**  she  told  an  old  London 
friend  who  met  her  —  *'only,  their  dresses  are  not  quite  so 
fresh.  The  men  wear  cleaned  gloves,  and  are  sad  rogues,  cer- 
tainly, but  they  are  not  worse  than  Jack  This,  and  Tom  That 
The  mistress  of  the  house  is  a  Httle  vulgar,  but  I  don't  think 

she  is  so  vulgar  as  Lady  "  and  here  she  named  the  name 

of  a  great  leader  of  fashion  that  I  would  die  rather  than  reveal. 
In  fact,  when  you  saw  Madame  de  Saint  Amour's  rooms  lighted 
up  of  a  night,  men  with  plaques  and  cordom  at  the  ecarte  tables, 
and  the  women  at  a  little  distance,  you  might  fancj*  youi-self 
for  a  while  in  good  society,  and  that  Madame  was  a  real 
Countess.  Man}'  people  did  so  fancy :  and  Becky  was  for  a 
while  one  of  the  most  dashing  ladies  of  the  Countess's  salons. 

But  it  is  probable  that  her  old  creditors  of  1815  found  her 
out  and  caused  her  to  leave  Paris,  for  the  poor  little  woman 
was  forced  to  fly  from  the  city  rather  suddenly ;  and  went  thcnc-e 
to  Brussels. 

How  well  she  remembered  the  place !  She  grinned  as  she 
looked  up  at  tiie  little  entresol  which  she  had  occupied,  and 
thought  of  the  Bareacrcs  family,  bawling  for  horses  and  flight, 
as  their  carriage  stood  in  the  porte-cochere  of  the  hotel.  She 
went  to  Waterloo  and  to  Lacken,  where  George  Osborne's 
monument  much  struck  her.    She  made  a  little  sketch  of  it. 

That  ixK)r  Cupid  !  "  she  said  ;  how  dreadftilly  he  was  in  love 
with  me,  and  what  a  fool  he  was !  I  wonder  whether  little 
Emmy  is  alive.  It  was  a  good  little  creature :  and  that  fat 
brother  of  hei*s.  I  have  his  funny  fat  picture  still  among  my 
pai)ers.    They  were  kind  simple  people.'* 

At  Brussels  Becky  annved,  recommended  hy  Madame  de 
Saint  Amoui*  to  her  friend,  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Boi*odino, 
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widow  of  Napoleon's  General,  the  famous  Count  de  Borodino, 
who  was  left  with  no  resource  by  the  deceased  hero  but  that  of 
a  (al)le  (T/iole  and  an  ecarte  table.  Second-rate  dandies  and 
rones^  widow-ladies  who  always  have  a  law-suit,  and  very  sim- 
ple English  folks,  who  fancy  they  see  Continental  society"  at 
tliese  houses,  put  down  their  money,  or  ate  their  meals,  at 
Madame  de  Borodino's  tables.  The  gallant  young  fellows 
treated  the  company  round  to  champagne  at  the  icMe  d'hote^ 
rode  out  with  the  women,  or  hired  horses  on  countrj-  excur- 
sions, clubbed  monej*  to  take  boxes  at  the  play  or  the  0|)era, 
betted  over  the  fau*  shoulders  of  the  ladies  at  the  tcarU  tables, 
and  wrote  home  to  their  parents,  in  Devonshire,  about  their 
felicitous  introduction  to  foreign  society. 

Here,  as  at  Paris,  Becky  was  a  boarding-house  queen :  and 
ruled  in  select  pensions.  She  never  refused  the  champagne,  or 
the  bouquets,  or  the  drives  into  the  countiy,  or  the  private 
boxes ;  but  what  she  preferred  was  the  ecarte  at  night,  —  and 
she  played  aiulaciously.  Fii-st  she  played  only  for  a  little,  then 
for  five-franc  pieces,  then  for' Napoleons,  then  for  notes :  then 
she  would  not  be  able  to  pay  her  mouth's  pension :  then  she  bor- 
rowed from  the  young  gentlemen  :  then  she  got  into  cash  again, 
and  buUied  Madame  ilc  Borodino,  whom  she  had  cH>axed  and 
wheedled  before :  then  she  was  playing  for  ten  sous  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  dire  state  of  poverty :  then  her  quarter's  allowance 
would  come  in,  and  she  would  pay  off  Madame  de  Borodino's 
score :  and  woukl  onc*e  more  take  tlie  cards  against  Monsieur 
de  Rossignol,  or  the  Chevalier  de  Raff. 

When  Becky  left  Brussels,  the  sad  truth  is,  that  she  owed 
three  months'  pension  to  Madame  de  Borodino,  of  which  fact, 
and  of  the  gambling,  and  of  the  drinking,  and  of  the  going 
down  on  her  knees  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Muff,  Ministre  Angli- 
can, and  borrowing  money  of  him,  and  of  her  coaxing  and  flirt- 
ing with  Milor  Noodle,  son  of  Sir  Noodle,  pupil  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Muff,  whom  she  used  to  take  into  her  private  room,  and  of 
whom  she  won  large  sums  at  ecarte — of  which  fact,  I  say,  and 
of  a  hundred  of  her  other  knaveries,  the  Countess  de  Borodino 
informs  every  English  |>erson  who  stops  at  her  establishment, 
and  announces  that  Madame  Rawdon  was  no  better  than  a 
vipere. 

So  our  little  wanderer  went  al>out  setting  up  her  tent  in  vari- 
ous cities  of  Europe,  as  restless  as  Ulysses  or  Bampfylde  Moore 
Carew.  Her  taste  for  disrepectability  grew  more  and  more  re- 
markable. She  became  a  i)erfect  Bohemian  ere  long,  herding 
with  people  whom  it  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end  to 
meet. 
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There  is  no  town  of  any  mark  in  Europe  but  it  has  its  little 
colony  of  English  raffs  —  men  whose  names  Mr.  Hemp  the  ofll- 
cer  reads  out  periodically  at  the  Sheriffs'  Court  —  young  gentle 
men  of  very  good  familj'  oflen,  only  that  the  latter  disowns 
them  ;  frequenters  of  billiard-rooms  and  estaminets,  patrons  of 
foreign  races  and  gaming-tables.  They  people  the  debtors' 
prisons — they  drink  and  swagger — they  fight  and  brawl  — 
they  run  away  without  paying  —  the}'  have  duels  with  French 
and  German  officers  —  they  cheat  Mr.  Spoone}-  at  e<;ari€  —  they 
get  the  money,  and  drive  off  to  Baden  in  magniOcent  britzkas 
—  they  try  their  infallible  martingale,  and  lurk  about  the  tables 
with  empty  pockets,  shabb}'  bullies,  penniless  bucks,  until  they 
can  swindle  a  Jew  banker  with  a  sham  bill  of  exchange,  or 
find  another  Mr.  Spooney  to  rob.  The  alternations  of  splendor 
and  misery*  which  these  people  undergo  are  very  queer  to  view. 
Their  life  must  be  one  of  great  excitement  Becky  —  must  it 
be  owned  ?  —  took  to  this  life,  and  took  to  it  not  unkindly.  She 
went  alK>ut  from  town  to  town  among  these  Bohemians.  The 
luck}-  Mrs.  Rawdon  was  known  at  every  play-table  in  (rermany. 
She  and  Madame  de  Cruchecass^e  kept  house  at  Florence  to- 
gether. It  is  said  she  was  ordered  out  of  Munich ;  and  my 
friend  Mr.  Frederick  Pigeon  avers  that  it  was  at  her  house  at 
Lausanne  that  he  was  hocussed  at  supper  and  lost  eiglit  hun- 
dred pounds  to  Major  Loder  and  tlie  Honorable  Mr.  Deuceace. 
We  are  bound,  you  see,  to  give  some  account  of  Becky's  biog- 
raphy ;  but  of  this  part,  the  less,  perhaps,  that  is  said  the 
better. 

They  say,  that  when  Mrs.  Crawley  was  particularly  down  on 
her  luck,  she  gave  concerts  and  lessons  in  music  here  and  there. 
There  was  a  Madame  de  Raudon,  wlio  certainly  had  a  matinee 
mtisicale  at  Wild  bad,  accompanied  by  Herr  Spoff,  premier 
pianist  to  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  and  my  little  friend  Mr. 
Eaves,  who  knew  everybody,  and  had  travelled  even-where, 
always  used  to  declare  that  he  was  at  Strasbui^  in  the  3'ear 
18»30,  when  a  certain  Madame  Rebecque  made  her  appearance 
in  the  opera  of  the  Dame  Blanche,*'  giving  occasion  to  a  fViri- 
ous  I'ow  in  the  theatre  there.  She  was  hissed  off  the  stage  by 
the  audience,  partly  from  her  own  incompetency,  but  chiefly 
from  the  ill-advised  sympathy  of  some  |>ersons  in  the  parquet, 
(where  the  officei-s  of  the  garrison  had  their  admissions)  ;  and 
Eaves  was  certain  that  the  unfortunate  debutante  in  question 
was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley. 

She  was,  in  fact,  no  better  thun  a  vagabond  upon  this  earth. 
When  she  got  her  money  she  gambled  ;  when  she  had  gambled 
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it  she  was  put  to  shifts  to  live;  who  knows  how  or  b}'  what 
means  slie  succeeded  ?  It  is  said  that  she  was  once  seen  at  St. 
Petersburg,  but  was  summarily  dismissed  from  that  capital  by 
the  police,  so  that  there  cannot  be  any  possibility  of  truth  in 
the  ret>ort  that  she  was  a  Russian  spy  at  TopHtz  and  Vienna 
afterwards.  I  have  even  been  informed,  that  at  Paris  she  dis- 
covered a  relation  of  her  own,  no  less  a  person  than  her  maternal 
grandmother,  who  was  not  by  any  means  a  Montmorenci,  but  a 
hideous  old  box-opener  at  a  tlteatre  on  the  Boulevards.  The 
meeting  between  them,  of  which  other  persons,  as  it  is  hinted 
elsewhere,  seem  to  have  been  acqaainted,  must  have  been  a 
verj'  affecting  interview.  The  present  historian  can  give  no 
certain  details  reganling  the  event. 

It  happened  at  Rome  once,  that  Mrs.  de  Raudon's  half- 
year's  salar}'  had  just  been  paid  into  the  principal  bankers 
there,  and,  as  everybody  who  had  a  balance  of  above  five  hun- 
dred scudi  was  invited  to  the  balls  which  this  prince  of  mer- 
chants gave  during  the  winter,  Becky  had  the  honor  of  a  card, 
and  appeared  at  one  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Polonia's 
splendid  evening  entertainments.  The  Princess  was  of  the 
family  of  Pompili,  lineally  descended  from  the  second  king  of 
Rome,  and  Egeria  of  the  house  of  Olympus,  while  the  Prince's 
grandfather,  Alessandro  Polonia,  sold  wash-balls,  essences, 
tobacco,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  ran  errands  for  gentlemen, 
and  lent  mone}*  in  a  small  ^ray.  All  the  great  company  in 
Rome  thronged  to  his  saloons  —  Princes,  Dukes,  Ambassadors, 
artists,  fiddlers,  monsignori,  young  bears  with  their  leaders  — 
ever}'  rank  and  condition  of  man.  His  halls  blazed  with  light 
and  magnificence :  were  resplendent  with  gilt  fVames  (contain- 
ing pictures),  and  dubious  antiques :  and  the  enormous  gilt 
crown  and  arms  of  the  princely  owner,  a  gold  mushroom  on  a 
crimson  field  (the  color  of  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  which  he 
sold),  and  the  silver  fountain  of  the  Pompili  family  shone  all 
over  the  roof,  doors,  and  panels  of  the  house,  and  over  the 
grand  velvet  baldaquins  prepared  to  receive  Poises  and  Em- 
perors. 

So  Becky,  who  had  arrived  in  the  diligence  fVom  Florence, 
and  was  lodged  at  an  inn  in  a  ver}'  modest  wa}*,  got  a  card  for 
Prince  Polonia*s  entertainment,  and  her  maid  dressed  her  with 
unusual  care,  and  she  went  to  this  fine  ball  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  Major  Loder,  with  whom  she  happened  to  be  travelling  at 
the  time  —  (the  same  man  who  shot  Prince  Ravoli  at  Naples 
the  next  year,  and  was  caned  by  Sir  John  Buckskin  for  carrying 
fonr  kings  in  his  hat  beside  those  which  he  used  in  pla3ing  at 
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ecarte)  — and  this  pair  went  into  the  rooms  together,  and  Becky 
saw  a  nuraber  of  old  faces  which  she  remembered  in  happier 
days,  when  she  was  not  innocent,  but  not  found  out.  Major 
Loder  knew  a  great  number  of  foreigners,  keen-kx)king  whis- 
kered men.  with  dirty  stri[>ed  rib*x)ns  in  tlieir  button-holes,  and 
a  very  small  display-  of  linen  ;  but  his  own  c^ntrymen,  it  might 
be  remarked,  eschewed  the  Major.  Becky,  too,  knew  some 
ladies  here  and  there  —  French  widows,  dubious  Italian  coun- 
tesses, whose  husbands  had  treated  them  ill  —  faugh  —  what 
shall  we  say,  we  who  have  moved  among  some  of  the  finest 
company  of  Vanity  Fair,  of  this  reftise  and  sediment  of  rascals? 
If  we  play,  let  it  be  with  clean  cards,  and  not  with  this  dirty 
pack.  But  every  man  who  has  formed  one  of  the  innumerable 
array  of  travellers  has  seen  these  marauding  irregulars  hanging 
on,  like  Nym  and  Hstol,  to  the  main  force;  wearing  the  king's 
coloi-s,  and  boasting  of  his  commission,  but  pillaging  for  them- 
selves, and  occasionally  gibbeted  b}*  the  road-side. 

Well,  she  was  hanging  on  the  arm  of  Major  Loder,  and  thej 
went  througii  the  rooms  together,  and  drank  a  great  quantity 
of  champagne  at  the  Imffet,  where  the  people,  and  especially 
the  Major's  irregular  corps,  struggled  furiously  for  refreshments, 
of  which  when  the  pair  had  had  enough,  they  pushed  on  until 
they  reached  the  Duchess's  own  pink  velvet  saloon,  at  the  end 
of  the  suite  of  apartments  (where  the  statue  of  the  Venus  is, 
and  the  great  Venice  looking-glasses,  fVamed  in  silver),  and 
where  the  princely  family  were  entertaining  their  most  distin- 
guished guests  at  a  round  table  at  supper.  It  was  just  such  a 
little  select  banquet  as  that  of  which  Becky  recollected  that  she 
had  partaken  at  Lord  Steyne's  —  and  there  he  sat  at  Polonia's 
table,  and  she  saw  him. 

The  scar  cut  by  the  diamond  on  his  white,  bald,  shining 
foi*ehead,  made  a  burning  red  mark ;  his  red  whiskers  were 
dyed  of  a  purple  hue,  which  made  his  pale  face  look  still  paler, 
lie  wore  his  collar  and  oixlers,  his  blue  ribbon  and  garter.  He 
was  a  greater  prince  than  au}'  there,  though  there  was  a  reigning 
duke  and  a  royal  highness,  with  their  princesses,  and  near  his 
lordship  was  seated  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Belladonna,  n^e 
deGlandier,  whose  husband  (the  Count  Paolo  della  Belladonna) 
so  well  known  for  his  brilliant  entomological  collections,  had 
been  long  absent  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

When  Beck}'  beheld  that  familiar  and  illustrious  face,  how 
vulgar  all  of  a  sudden  did  Major  Loder  appear  to  her,  and  how 
that  odious  Captain  Rook  did  smell  of  tobacco !  In  one  instant 
she  reassumed  her  fine-ladyship,  and  tried  to  look  and  fuel  as  if 
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she  was  in  May  Fair  onco  more.  That  woman  looks  stupid 
and  ill-humored,"  she  thought ;  ''I  am  sure  she  can't  amuse 
him.  No,  he  must  be  bored  b}'  her  —  he  never  was  by  me." 
A  hundred  such  touching  hopes,  feai*8,  and  memories  palpitated 
in  her  little  heart,  as  she  looked  with  her  brightest  eyes  (the 
rouge  which  she  wore  up  to  her  eyelids  made  them  twinkle) 
towards  the  great  nobleman.  Of  a  Star  and  Garter  night 
Lord  8te3'ne  used  also  to  put  on  his  grandest  manner,  and  to 
look  and  speak  like  a  great  prince,  as  he  was.  Becky  admired 
him  smiling  sumptuously,  eas}',  lofi}',  and  stately.  Ah,  bon  dieu^ 
what  a  pleasant  companion  he  was,  what  a  brilliant  wit,  what  a 
rich  fund  of  talk,  what  a  grand  manner! — and  she  had  ex- 
changed this  for  Major  Loder,  reeking  of  cigars  and  brandy- 
and-water,  and  Captain  Rook  with  his  horse-jockey  jokes  and 
prize-ring  slang,  and  their  like.  "  I  wonder  whether  he  will 
know  me,"  she  tliought.  Lord  Sto3'ne  was  talking  and  laugh- 
ing with  a  great  and  illustrious  lady  at  his  side,  when  he  looked 
up  and  saw  Becky. 

She  was  all  oyer  in  a  flutter  as  their  eyes  met,  and  she  put 
on  the  ver}'  best  smile  she  could  muster,  and  dropi)ed  him  a 
little,  timid,  imploring  curtsy.  He  stared  aghast  at  her  for  a 
minute,  as  Macbeth  might  on  beholding  Banquo's  sudden  ap- 
pearance at  his  ball-supper ;  and  remained  looking  at  her  with 
open  mouth,  when  that  horrid  Major  Loder  pulled  her  away. 

*'Come  awa}'  into  the  supper-room,  Mrs.  R.,"  was  that 
gentleman's  remark :  "  seeing  these  nobs  grubbing  away  has 
made  me  peckish  too.  Let's  go  and  try  the  old  governor's 
champagne."  Beck}'  thought  the  Major  had  had  a  great  deal 
too  much  already. 

The  day  after  she  went  to  walk  on  the  Pincian  Hill  —  the 
Hyde  Park  of  the  Roman  idlers  —  possibly  in  hoi>es  to  have 
another  sight  of  I^rd  Steyne.  But  she  met  another  acquaint- 
ance there:  it  was  Mr.  Fiche,  his  lordship's  confidential  man, 
who  came  up  nodding  to  her  rather  familiarl}',  and  putting  a 
finger  to  his  hat.       I  knew  that  Madame  was  here,"  he  said  ; 

1  followed  her  from  her  hotel.  I  have  some  advice  to  give 
Madame." 

*'  From  the  Marqnis  of  Steyne?"  Becky  asked,  resuming  as 
much  of  her  dignity'  as  she  could  muster,  and  not  a  little  agi- 
tated b}'  hope  and  expectation. 

*•  No,"  said  the  valet;  *'it  is  from  me.  Rome  is  ver}' 
unwholesome." 

Not  at  this  season,  Monsieur  Fiche,  —  not  till  after 
Easter." 
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I  tell  Madame  it  is  nn wholesome  now.  There  is  ahrm3r8 
malaria  for  some  people.  That  cursed  marsh  wind  kills  many 
at  all  seasons.  Look,  Madame  Crawley,  3'ou  were  alwars 
ban  enfant^  and  I  have  an  interest  in  3'ou,  parole  (Thormeur,  Be 
warned.  Go  away  from  Rome,  I  tell  you — or  you  will  be  ill 
and  die." 

Becky  laughed,  though  in  rage  and  fwty,  ''What!  assas- 
sinate poor  little  me?"  she  said.  '*  How  romantic.  Does  my 
loi-d  carry  bravos  for  couriers,  and  stilettos  in  the  fourgons? 
Bah !  I  will  stay,  if  but  to  plague  him.  I  have  those  who 
will  defend  me  whilst  I  am  here." 

It  was  Monsieur  Fiche*s  turn  to  laugh  now.  '*  Defend  you," 
he  said,  and  who?  The  Major,  the  Captain,  an^'  one  of 
those  gambling  men  whom  Madame  sees,  would  take  her  life 
for  a  hundred  Louis.  We  know  things  about  Major  Loder  (he 
is  no  more  a  Major  than  I  am  my  Lord  the  Marqnis)  which 
would  send  him  to  the  galleys  or  worse.  We  know  everj'thing, 
and  have  friends  everywhere.  We  know  whom  you  saw  at 
Paris,  and  what  relations  you  found  there.  Yes,  Madame  may 
stare,  but  we  do.  How  was  it  that  no  minister  on  the  Conti- 
nent would  receive  Madame?  8he  has  olfended  somebody: 
who  never  forgives  —  whose  rage  redoubled  when  he  saw  you. 
lie  was  like  a  madman  last  night  when  he  came  home.  Ma- 
dame de  Belladonna  made  him  a  scene  ajbout  you,'  and  fired  off 
in  one  of  her  furies." 

"  Oh,  it  was  Madame  de  Belladonna,  was  it?"  Becky  said, 
relieved  a  little,  for  the  information  she  had  just  got  had  scared 
her. 

"No  —  she  docs  not  matter  —  she  is  alwaj-s  jealous.  I  tell 
you  it  was  Monseigneur.  You  did  wrong  to  show  yourself  to 
him.  And  if  you  stay  here  you  will  repent  it.  Mark  my 
words.  Go.  Here  is  m}^  lord's  carriage"  —  and  seizing 
Becky's  arm,  he  rushed  down  an  alley  of  tlie  garden  as  Lord 
Ster  ne's  barouche,  blazing  with  heraldic  devices,  came  whirl- 
ing along  the  avenue,  borne  by  the  almost  priceless  horses, 
and  bearing  Madame  de  Belladonna  lolling  on  the  cushions, 
dark,  sulky,  and  blooming,  a  King  Charles  in  her  lap,  a  white 
parasol  swa^'ing  over  her  head,  and  old  Steyne  stretched  at  her 
side  with  a  livid  face  and  ghastly  eyes.  Hate,  or  anger,  or 
desire,  caused  them  to  brighten  now  and  then  still ;  but  ordi- 
narily, they  gave  no  light,  and  seemed  tired  of  looking  out  on  a 
world  of  which  almost  all  the  pleasure  and  all  the  best  beauty 
had  palled  upon  the  worn-out  wicked  old  man. 

Monseigneur  has  never  recovered  the  shock  of  that  night. 
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nerer,"  Monsieur  Fiche  whispered  to  Mrs.  Crawley  as  the  car- 
riage flashed  by,  and  she  peeped  out  at  it  fix>m  behind  the  shrubs 
that  hid  her.  That  was  a  consolation  at  any  rate,"  Becky 
thought. 

Whether  my  lord  really  had  murderous  intentions  towards 
Mrs.  Becky  as  Monsieur  Fiche  said —  (since  Monseigneur's 
deatli  he  has  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  lives 
much  respected  1  and  has  purchased  from  bis  Prince  tbe  title 
of  Baron  Ficci),  — and  the  factotum*  objected  to  have  to  do 
with  assassination ;  or  whether  he  simply  had  a  commission  to 
frighten  Mrs.  Crawley  out  of  a  city  whei-e  his  lordship  proposed 
ta  pass  the  winter,  and  the  sight  of  her  would  be  eminently 
disagreeable  to  the  great  nobleman,  is  a  ix)int  which  has  never 
been  ascertaineil :  but  the  threat  had  its  effect  upon  the  little 
woman,  and  she  sought  no  more  to  intrude  herself  upon  the 
presence  of  her  old  patron. 

Everybodj'  knows  the  melancholy  end  of  that  nobleman, 
whioh  befell  at  Naples  two  months  after  tbe  Fi*ench  Revolution 
of  1830 :  when  the  Most  Honorable  George  Gustavus,  Marquis 
qf  Stevne>  Earl  of  Gaunt  and  of  Gaunt  Castle,  in  the  Peerage  of 
Ireland,  Viscount  Ilellborough,  Baron  Pitchle}'  and  Grillsby, 
a  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  of  Spain,  of  the  Russian  Oi"der  of  Saint  Nicholas  of  the 
First  Class,  of  the  Turkish  Order  of  the  Crescent,  First  Lord  of 
the  Powder  Closet  and  Groom  of  the  Back  Stairs,  Colonel 
of  the  Gaunt  or  Regent*s  Own  Regiment  of  Militia,  a  Trustee 
of  the  British  Museum,  an  elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House, 
a  Governor  of  the  White  Friars,  and  D.C.L.,  —  died  after  a 
series  of  fits,  brought  on,  as  the  papers  said,  by  the  shock 
occasioneii  to  his  loixlship's  sensibilities  by  the  downfall  of  the 
ancient  French  monarchy. 

An  eloquent  catalogue  appeai*ed  in  a  weekly  print,  describ- 
ing his  viitues,  his  magnificence,  his  talents,  and  bis  good 
actions.  His  sensibility,  his  attachment  to  the  illustrious 
House  of  Bourbon,  with  which  he  claimed  an  alliance,  were 
such  that  he  could  not  survive  the  misfortunes  of  his  august 
kinsmen.  His  body  was  buried  at  Naples,  and  his  heart  — 
that  heart  which  always  beat  with  every  generous  and  noble 
emotion  —  was  bi'ought  back  to  Castle  Gaunt  in  a  silver  urn. 

In  him,"  Mr.  Wagg  said,  the  poor  and  the  Fine  Arts  have 
lost  a  beneficent  patron,  society  one  of  its  most  brilliant  orna- 
ments, and  England  one  of  her  loftiest  patriots  and  statesmen,*' 
&c.,  &c. 

His  will  was  a  good  deal  disputed,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
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to  force  from  Madame  de  Belladonna  the  celebrated  jewel  called 
the  Jcw*8-e3'e"  diamond,  which  his  lordship  always  wore  on 
his  forefinger,  and  which  it  was  said  that  she  remored  from  it 
after  his  lamented  demise.  But  his  confidential  friend  and 
attendant,  Monsieur  Fiche,  proved  that  the  ring  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  said  Madame  de  Belladonna  two  days  before  the 
Marquis's  death ;  as  were  the  bank-notes,  jewels,  Neapolitan 
and  French  bonds,  <&c.,/ound  in  his  loixlship's  secretaire,  and 
claimed  by  his  heirs  from  that  injured  woman. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

FULL  OF  BUSINESS  AND  PLEASURE. 

The  day  after  the  meeting  at  the  play-table,  Jos  had  him- 
self arrayed  with  unusual  care  and  splendor,  and  without  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  saj'  a  word  to  any  member  of  his  family 
regarding  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  night,  or  asking  for 
their  compan}*  in  his  walk,  he  sallied  forth  at  an  eari}-  hour, 
and  was  presently  seen  making  inquiries  at  the  door  of  the 
Elephant  Hotel.  In  consequence  of  the  fetes  the  house  was 
full  of  company,  the  tables  in  the  sti'eet  were  already  surrounded 
by  persons  smoking  and  drinking  the  national  small-beer,  the 
public  rooms  were  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  Mr.  Jos  having, 
in  his  pompous  way,  and  with  his  clumsy  German,  made  in- 
quiries for  the  person  of  whom  he  was  in  search,  was  directed 
to  the  very  top  of  the  house,  above  the  first-floor  rooms  where 
some  travelling  pedlars  had  lived,  and  were  exhibiting  their 
jeweller}'  and  brocades ;  above  the  second-floor  apartments 
occupied  b}'  the  etat  major  of  the  gambling  firm ;  above  the 
third-floor  ix>oms,  tenanted  by  the  band  of  renowned  Bohemian 
vaulters  and  tumblers ;  and  so  on  to  the  little  cabins  of  the 
roof,  where,  among  students,  bag-men,  small  tradesmen,  and 
countr3'-foIks.  come  in  for  the  festival.  Beck}'  had  found  a  little 
nest ;  —  as  dirty  a  little  refuge  as  ever  beauty  lay  hid  in. 

Beck}'  liked  the  life.  She  was  at  home  with  ever}'body  in 
the  place,  pedlare,  punters,  tumblers,  students  and  all.  She 
was  of  a  wild,  roving  nature,  inherited  from  father  and  mother, 
who  were  both  Bohemians,  by  taste  and  circumstance ;  if  a  lord 
was  not  by,  she  would  talk  to  his  courier  with  the  greatest 
pleasure ;  the  dm,  the  stir,  the  drink,  the  smoke,  the  tattle  of 
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the  Hebrew  pedlars,  the  solemn,  brag^rt  ways  of  the  poor 
tumblers,  the  Moumou  talk  of  the  gambling-table  officials,  tlie 
songs  and  swagger  of  the  students,  and  the  general  buzz  and 
hum  of  the  place  had  pleased  and  tickled  the  little  woman,  even 
when  her  luck  was  down,  and  she  had  not  wherewithal  to  p&y 
her  bill.  How  pleasant  was  all  the  bustle  to  her  now  that  her 
purse  was  full  of  the  mone^*  which  little  Georgy  had  won  for 
her  the  night  before  ! 

As  Jos  came  creaking  and  puffing  up  the  linal  stairs,  and 
was  speechless  when  he  got  to  the  landing,  and  began  to  wi[>e 
his  face  and  then  to  look  for  No.  92,  the  room  where  he  was 
directed  to  seek  for  the  i>erson  he  wanted,  the  door  of  the  opix)- 
site  chamber.  No.  90,  was  opened,  and  a  student,  in  jack-boots 
and  a  dirty  sehlafrock,  was  lying  on  tlie  bed  smoking  a  long 
pipe  ;  whilst  another  student  in  long  yellow  hair  and  a  braided 
coat,  exceeding  smart  and  dirty  too,  was  actually  on  his  knees 
at  No.  92,  bawling  through  the  keyhole  supplications  to  the 
person  within. 

Go  away,"  said  a  well-known  voice,  which  made  Jos  thrill, 
I  expect  somebody* ;  I  expect  my  grandpapa.    He  musn*t  see 
you  there." 

Angel  Englanderinn  ! "  bellowed  the  kneeling  student  with 
the  whity-brown  ringlets  and  the  large  finger-ring,  **do  take 
compassion  upon  us.  Make  an  api>ointment.  Dine  with  me 
and  Fritz  at  the  inn  in  the  park.  We  will  have  roast  pheasants 
and  porter,  plum-pudding  and  French  wine.  We  shall  die  if 
3'ou  don't." 

That  we  will,"  said  the  young  nobleman  on  the  bed ;  and 
this  colloquy*  Jos  overheard,  though  he  did  not  comprehend  it, 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  never  studietl  the  language  in  which 
it  was  carried  on. 

Newmero  kattervang  dooze,  «  vous  plait*'  Jos  said  in  his 
grandest  manner,  when  he  was  able  to  speak. 

^'  Quaterfang  tooce!"  said  the  student,  starting  up,  and  he 
bounced  into  his  own  room,  where  he  locked  the  door,  and 
where  Jos  heard  him  laughing  with  his  comrade  on  the  bed. 

The  gentleman  from  Bengal  was  standing  disconcerted  by 
this  incident,  when  the  door  of  the  92  opened  of  itself,  and 
Becky's  little  head  i)eeped  out  full  of  archness  and  mischief. 
She  lighted  on  Jos.  "  It's  you,"  she  said,  coming  out.  How 
I  have  been  waiting  for  you  !  Stop  !  not  yet  —  in  one  minute 
you  shall  come  in."  In  that  instant  she  put  a  rouge-pot,  a 
brandy-bottle,  and  a  plate  of  broken  meat  into  the  bed,  gave 
one  smooth  to  her  hair,  and  finally  let  in  her  visitor. 
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She  had,  b}'  waj  of  morning  robe,  a  pink  domino,  a  trifle 
faded  and  soiled,  and  marked  here  and  there  with  [x>niatum ; 
but  her  arms  shone  out  from  the  loose  sleeves  of  the  dress  veiT 
white  and  fair,  and  it  was  tied  round  her  little  waist,  so  as  not 
ill  to  set  oft*  the  trim  little  figure  of  the  wearer.  She  led  Jos  by 
the  hand  into  her  garret.  Come  in,"  she  said.  "  Come,  and 
talk  to  me.  Sit  yonder  on  the  ehair ; "  and  she  gave  the  civil- 
ian's hand  a  little  squeeze,  and  laughingl}'  placed  him  upon  it. 
As  for  herself,  she  placed  herself  on  the  bed  —  not  on  the  bottle 
and  plate,  3  0U  may  be  sure  —  on  which  Jos  might  have  reposed, 
had  he  chosen  that  seat :  and  so  there  she  sate  and  talked  with 
her  old  admirer. 

How  little  years  have  changed  you,"  she  said,  with  a  lock 
of  tender  interest.  "  I  should  have  known  3-00  anywhere. 
What  a  comfort  it  is  amongst  strangers  to  see  once  more  the 
frank  honest  face  of  an  old  friend  ! " 

The  fhink  honest  face,  to  tell  the  truth,  at  this  moment  bore 
any  expression  but  one  of  openness  and  honesty :  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  much  perturbed  and  piujzled  in  lock,  Jos  was 
sur^'e3•ing  the  queer  little  apartment  in  which  he  found  his  old 
flame.  One  of  her  gowns  hung  over  the  bed,  another  depending 
from  a  hook  of  the  door :  her  bonnet  obscured  half  the  looking- 
glass,  on  which,  too,  lay  the  prettiest  little  pair  of  bronze  boots ; 
a  French  novel  was  on  the  table  by  the  bed-side,  with  a  candle, 
not  of  wax.  Becky  thought  of  popping  that  into  the  bed  too, 
but  she  only  put  in  the  little  paper  night^^p  with  which  she 
had  put  the  candle  out  on  going  to  sleep. 

'^I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,"  she  <k>ntinued ;  ''a 
woman  never  forgets  some  things.  And  you  were  the  first  man 
I  ever  —  I  ever  saw." 

''Was  I,  reallj'?"  said  Jos.  "God  bless  my  soul,  you — 
3'ou  don't  sa3'  so." 

When  I  came  with  your  sister  from  Chiswick,  I  was  scaroely 
more  than  a  child,"  Becky  said.  "How  is  that  dear  love? 
Oh,  her  husband  was  a  sad  wicked  man,  and  of  course  it  was 
of  me  that  the  poor  dear  was  Jealous.  As  if  I  cared  about  him, 
heigho  !  when  there  was  somebody  —  but  no  —  don't  let  us  talk 
of  old  times  ; "  and  she  passed  her  handkerchief  witKthe  tattered 
lace  across  her  e3'elids. 

"  Is  not  this  a  strange  place,"  she  continued,  "  for  a  woman, 
who  has  lived  in  a  ver3'  different  world  too,  to  be  found  in  ?  I 
have  had  so  many  giiefs  and  wrongs,  Joseph  Sedley,  I  have 
been  made  to  suffer  so  cruell3',  that  I  am  almost  made  mad 
sometimes.    I  can't  stay  still  in  an3'  place,  but  wander  about 
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always  restless  and  unhappj'.  All  my  friends  have  been  false  to 
me  —  alL  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  man  in  the  world. 
I  was  the  truest  wife  that  ever  lived,  though  I  married  my  hus- 
band out  of  pique,  because  somebody  else  —  but  never  mind 
that,  I  was  true,  and  he  trampled  upon  me,  and  deserted  me. 
I  was  the  fondest  mother.  I  had  but  one  child,  one  darling, 
one  hoi>e,  one  joj-,  which  I  held  to  my  heart  with  a  motlier*8 
affection,  which  was  my  life,  my  pra3'er,  my  —  m}'  blessing ; 
and  they  —  they  tore  it  from  me  —  tore  it  from  me ; "  and  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  heart  with  a  passionate  gesture  of  despair, 
burying  her  face  for  a  moment  on  the  bed. 

The  brandy-bottle  inside  clinked  up  against  the  plate  which 
held  the  cold  sausage.  Both  were  moved,  no  doubt,  b}'  tlie 
exhibition  of  so  much  grief.  Max  and  Fritz  were  at  the  door 
listening  with  wonder  to  Mrs.  Becky's  sobs  and  cries.  Jos, 
too,  was  a  good  deal  frightened  and  affected  at  seeing  his  old 
flame  in  this  condition.  And  she  began,  forthwith,  to  tell  her 
story  —  a  tale  so  neat,  simple,  and  artless,  that  it  was  quite 
evident  from  hearing  her,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  white-robed 
angel  escai>ed  from  heaven  to  be  subject  to  the  infernal  machina- 
tions and  villany  of  fiends  here  below,  that  spotless  being  — 
that  miserable  unsullied  martyr,  was  present  on  the  bed  before 
Jos  —  on  the  bed,  sitting  on  the  brands  -bottle. 

They  had  a  very  long,  amicable,  and  confidential  talk  there ; 
in  the  course  of  which,  Jos  Sedley  was  somehow  made  aware 
(but  in  a  manner  that  did  not  in  the  least  scare  or  offend  him) 
that  Becky's  heart  had  first  learned  to  beat  at  his  enchanting 
presence  :  that  George  Osborne  had  certainly  paid  an  unjustifia- 
ble court  to  her^  which  might  account  for  Amelia's  jealousy,  and 
their  little  nipture ;  but  that  Beck}^  never  gave  the  least  encour- 
agement to  the  unfortunate  officer,  and  that  she  had  never  ceased 
to  think  about  Jos  from  the  ver}'  first  day  she  had  seen  him, 
though,  of  course,  her  duties  as  a  married  woman  were  para- 
mount—  duties  which  she  had  always  preserved,  and  would,  to 
her  dying  day,  or  until  the  proverbially  bad  climate  in  which 
Colonel  Crawley  was  living,  should  release  her  from  a  yoke 
which  his  cruelty  had  rendered  odious  to  her. 

Jos  went  away,  convinced  that  she  was  the  most  virtuous, 
as  she  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  women,  and  revolving 
in  his  mind  all  sorts  of  benevolent  schemes  for  her  welfare. 
Her  persecutions  ought  to  be  ended :  she  ought  to  return  to  the 
society  of  which  she  was  an  ornament.  He  would  see  what 
ought  to  be  done.  She  must  quit  that  place,  and  take  a  quiet 
locking.    Amelia  must  come  and  see  her,  and  befriend  her. 
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He  would  go  and  settle  about  it,  and  consult  with  the  Major. 
She  wept  tt^ars  of  heartfelt  gratitude  as  she  parted  from  him, 
and  pressed  his  hand  as  the  gallant  stout  gentleman  stooped 
down  to  kiss  hers. 

So  Becky  bowed  Jos  out  of  her  little  garret  with  ss  much 
grace  as  if  it  was  a  palace  of  which  she  did  the  honors ;  and 
that  heavy  gentleman  having  disappearevl  down  the  stairs, 
Hans  and  Fritz  came  out  of  their  hole,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  she 
amused  herself  by  mimicking  Jos  to  them  as  she  munched  her 
cold  bi*ead  and  sausage  and  took  draughts  of  her  favorite  brandy- 
and- water. 

Jos  walked  over  to  Dobbin's  lodgings  with  great  solemnity-, 
and  there  imparted  to  him  the  affecting  historj*  with  which  he 
had  just  been  made  acquainted,  without,  however,  mentioning 
the  play-business  of  the  night  before.  And  the  two  gentlemen 
were  laying  their  heads  together,  and  consulting  as  to  the  best 
means  of  being  useful  to  Mrs.  Becky,  while  she  was  finishing 
her  interrupted  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette. 

How  was  it  that  she  had  come  to  that  little  town  ?  How 
was  it  that  she  had  no  friends  and  was  wandering  about  alone  ? 
Little  boys  at  school  are  taught  in  their  earliest  Latin  book, 
that  the  path  of  Avernus  is  very  easy  of  desc»ent.  Let  us  skip 
over  the  interval  in  the  history  of  her  downward  progi'ess.  She 
was  not  woi-se  now  than  she  had  been  in  the  da3'8  of  her  pros- 
perity :  —  onl}^  a  little  down  on  her  luck. 

As  for  Mrs.  Amelia,  she  was  a  woman  of  such  a  soft  and 
foolish  disposition,  that  when  she  heard  of  anybody  unhappy, 
her  heart  straightway  melted  towards  the  sufferer ;  and  as  she 
had  never  thought  or  done  anything  mortally  guilty  hei-self,  she 
had  not  that  abhoiTence  for  wickedness  which  distinguishes 
moralists  much  more  knowing.  If  she  s|K>iled  every  body  who 
came  near  her  with  kindness  and  compliments,  —  if  she  begged 
pardon  of  all  her  sei-vants  for  troubling  them  to  answer  the  bell, 
—  if  she  ajK)logized  to  a  shop-boy  who  showed  her  a  piece  of 
silk,  or  made  a  curtsy  to  a  street-sweeper,  with  a  complimen- 
tary remark  upon  the  elegant  state  of  his  crossing  —  and  she 
was  almost  capable  of  every  one  of  these  follies  —  the  notion 
that  an  old  acquaintance  was  miserable  was  sure  to  soften  her 
heart ;  nor  would  she  hear  of  anylxxly's  being  deservedly  un- 
happy. A  world  under  such  legislation  as  hers  would  not  be  a 
very  orderly  place  of  abode  ;  but  there  are  not  many  women,  at 
least  not  of  the  rulers,  who  are  of  her  soil.  This  lady,  I  be- 
lieve, would  have  abolished  all  gaols,  punishments,  handcuffs, 
whippings,  poverty,  sickness,  hunger,  in  the  world ;  and  was 
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such  a  mean-spirited  creature,  that  —  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
it  —  she  could  even  forget  a  mortal  injur3'. 

When  the  Major  heard  from  Jos  of  the  sentimental  adven- 
ture which  had  just  befallen  the  latter,  he  was  not,  it  must  be 
owned,  nearly  as  much  interested  as  the  gentleman  from  Ben- 
gal. On  the  contrary,  his  excitement  was  quite  the  reverse 
from  a  pleasurable  one ;  he  made  use  of  a  brief  but  improper 
expression  regarding  a  poor  woman  in  distress,  saying,  in  fact, 
—  '*  the  little  minx,  has  she  come  to  light  again?"  He  never 
had  had  the  slightest  liking  for  her ;  but  had  heartily  mistrusted 
her  from  the  ver}'  first  moment  when  her  green  eyes  had  looked 
at,  and  tunied  away  from,  his  own. 

'*  That  little  devil  brings  mischief  wherever  she  goes,"  the 
Major  said,  disrespectfully.  Who  knows  what  soit  of  life 
she  has  been  leading?  and  what  business  has  she  here  abroad 
and  alone?  Don't  tell  me  about  jjersecutore  and  enemies;  an 
honest  woman  always  has  friends,  and  never  is  separated  from 
her  family.  Why  has  she  left  her  husband?  He  may  have 
been  disreputable  and  wicked,  as  you  sa^'.  He  always  was. 
I  rcmember  the  confounded  blackleg,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
used  to  cheat  and  hoodwink  i30or  Geoi^e.  Wasn't  there  a  scan- 
dal about  their  separation  ?  1  think  1  heard  something,"  cried  out 
Major  Dobbin,  who  did  not  care  much  about  gossip ;  and  whom 
Jos  tried  in  vain  to  convince  that  Mrs.  Becky  was  in  all  respects 
a  most  injured  and  virtuous  female. 

"  Well,  well ;  let's  ask  Mrs.  George,"  said  that  arch-diploma- 
tist of  a  Major.  On!}'  let  us  go  and  consult  her,  I  suppose 
you  will  allow  that  she  is  a  good  judge  at  any  rate,  and  knows 
what  is  right  in  such  matters." 

Hm  !  Emmy  is- very  well,"  said  Jos,  who  did  not  happen 
to  be  in  love  with  his  sister. 

"  Veiy*  well?  by  Gad,  sir,  she's  the  finest  lady  I  ever  met  in 
my  life,"  bounced  out  the  Major.  I  say  at  once,  let  us  go 
and  ask  her  if  this  woman  ought  to  be  visited  or  not —  I  will  l>e 
content  with  her  verdict."  Now  this  odious,  artful  rogue  of  a 
Major  was  thinking  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  sure  of  his 
case.  Emmj',  he  remembered,  was  at  one  time  cruelly  and 
deservedly*  jealous  of  Rebecca,  never  mentioned  her  name  but 
with  a  shrinking  and  terror  —  a  jealous  woman  never  forgives, 
thought  Dobbin  :  and  so  the  pair  went  across  the  street  to 
Mrs.  George's  house,  where  she  was  contentedly  warbling  at  a 
music-lesson  with  Madame  Strumpff. 

When  that  lady  took  her  leave,  Jos  oi^ened  the  business 
with  his  usual  pomp  of  words.    ''Amelia,  my  deai,"  said  he, 
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''I  have  just  had  the  most  extraordinary — yes  —  God  bless 
my  soul !  the  most  extraordinary  adventure  —  an  old  friend  — 
3'es,  a  most  interesting  old  friend  of  yours,  and  I  may  sa}'  in 
old  times,  has  just  arrived  here,  and  1  should  like  30a  to  see 
her." 

Her ! "  said  Amelia,  "  who  is  it?  Major  Dobbin,  if  yoo 
please  not  to  break  my  scissors."  The  Major  was  twirling  them 
iXMind  by  the  little  chain  fVom  which  they  sometimes  hung 
to  their  lady's  waist,  and  was  thereb)'  endangering  his  own 
eye. 

"  It  is  a  woman  whom  I  dislike  very  much,"  said  the  Major, 
doggedly  ;     and  whom  you  have  no  cause  to  love." 

It  is  Rebecca,  I'm  sure  it  is  Rebecca,"  Amelia  said  blush- 
ing, and  being  very  much  agitated. 

You  are  right ;  3'ou  always  are,"  Dobbin  answered.  Brus- 
sels, Waterloo,  old,  old  times,  griefs,  pangs,  remembrances, 
rushed  back  into  Amelia's  gentle  heart,  and  caused  a  cruel 
agitation  there. 

Don't  let  me  see  her,"  Emm}'  continued.    "  I  couldn't  see 

her." 

I  told  you  so,"  Dobbin  said  to  Jos. 

''She  is  very  unhapp}*,  and  —  and  that  sc^  of  thing,"  Jos 
urged.  She  is  very  \x)or  and  unprotected :  and  has  been  ill 
—  exceedingly  ill  —  and  that  scoundrel  of  a  husband  has  de- 
serted her." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Amelia. 

"  She  hasn't  a  friend  in  the  world,"  Jos  went  on,  not  un- 
dexterously ;  and  she  said  she  thought  she  might  trust  in  you. 
She's  so  miserable,  Emm}'.  She  has  been  almost  mad  with 
grief.  Her  stor}*  quite  affected  me :  —  *pon  my  word  and 
honor,  it  did  —  never  was  such  a  cruel  persecution  borne  so 
angelically,  I  may  say.  Her  family  has  been  most  cruel  to 
her." 

''  Poor  creature  ! "  Amelia  said. 
And  if  she  can  get  no  friend,  she  says  she  thinks  she'll 
die,"  Jos  proceeded,  in  a  low  tremulous  voice.  —  "  God  bless 
my  soul !  do  you  know  that  she  tried  to  kill  herself  ?  She  car- 
ries laudanum  with  her — I  saw  the  bottle  in  her  room  — such 
a  miserable  little  room  —  at  a  thirfl-rate  house,  the  Elephant, 
up  in  the  roof  at  the  top  of  all.    I  went  there." 

This  did  not  seem  to  affect  Emmy.  She  even  smiled  a 
little.  Perhaps  she  figured  Jos  to  herself  panting  up  the 
stair. 

'*  She's  beside  hei'self  with  grief,"  he  resumed.     "  The 
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agonies  that  woman  has  endured  are  quite  frightful  to  hear  of. 
She  had  a  little  boy,  of  the  same  age  as  Georgy." 

*'Ye8,  yes,  I  think  I  remember,"  Emmy  remarked. 
*^Well?" 

The  most  beautiful  child  ever  seen,"  Jos  said,  who  was 
very  fat,  and  easily  moved,  and  had  been  touched  by  the  stor}' 
Becky  told ;  a  perfect  angel,  who  adored  his  mother.  The 
ruffians  tore  him  shrieking  out  of  her  arms,  and  have  never 
allowed  him  to  see  her." 

Dear  Joseph,"  Emmy  cried  out,  starting  up  at  once,  "  let 
us  go  and  see  her  this  minute."  And  she  ran  into  her  adjoining 
bedchamber,  tied  on  her  bonnet  in  a  flutter,  came  out  with  her 
shawl  on  her  arm,  and  ordered  Dobbin  to  follow. 

He  went  and  put  her  shawl — it  was  a  white  cashmere, 
consigned  to  her  by  the  Major  himself  fVom  India  —  over  her 
shoulders.  He  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey ;  and 
she  put  her  hand  into  his  arm,  and  they  went  away. 

It  is  number  92,  up  four  pair  of  stairs,"  Jos  said,  perhaps 
not  very  wiUing  to  ascend  the  steps  again  ;  but  he  placed  him- 
self in  the  window  of  his  drawing-room,  which  commands  the 
place  on  which  the  Elephant  stands,  and  saw  the  pair  marching 
through  the  market. 

It  was  as  well  that  Becky  saw  them  too  from  her  garret ; 
for  she  and  the  two  students  were  chattering  and  laughing 
there ;  they  had  been  joking  about  the  appearance  of  Becky's 
grandpapa  —  whose  arrival  and  departure  the}*  had  witnessed  — 
but  she  had  time  to  dismiss  them,  and  have  her  little  room  clear 
before  the  landlord  of  the  Elephant,  who  knew  that  Mrs.  Os- 
borne was  a  great  favorite  at  the  Serene  Court,  and  respected 
her  accordingly,  led  the  way  up  the  stairs  to  the  roof-stor}-, 
encouraging  Miladi  and  the  Herr  Major  as  they  achieved  the 
ascent. 

Gracious  lady,  gracious  lady ! "  said  the  landlord,  knock- 
ing at  Becky's  door ;  he  had  called  her  Madame  the  day  before, 
and  was  by  no  means  courteous  to  her. 

^*Who  is  it?"  Becky  said,  putting  out  her  head,  and  she 
gave  a  little  scream.  There  stood  Jimmy  in  a  tremble,  and 
Dobbin,  the  tall  Major,  with  his  cane. 

He  stood  still  watching,  and  very  much  interested  at  the 
scene ;  but  Emm}'  sprang  forward  with  open  arms  towards 
Rebecca,  and  forgave  her  at  that  moment,  and  embraced  her 
and  kissed  her  with  all  her  heart.  Ah,  poor  wretch,  when  was 
your  lip  pressed  before  by  such  pure  kisses  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AMANTIUM  IKM. 

Frankness  and  kindness  like  Amelia's  were  likely  to  toach 
even  such  a  hardened  little  reprobate  as  Becky.  She  returned 
Emm^^s  caresses  and  kind  speeches  with  something  very  like 
gratitude,  and  an  emotion  which,  if  it  was  not  lasting,  for  a 
moment  was  almost  genuine.  That  was  a  lucky  stroke  of  hers 
about  the  child  torn  from  her  arms  shrieking."  It  was  by 
that  harrowing  misfortune  that  Beck}'  had  won  her  friend  back, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  ver^^  first  points,  we  may  l>e  certain,  upon 
whicli  our  poor  simple  little  Emmy  began  to  talk  to  her  new- 
found acquaintance. 

And  so  they  took  3'our  darling  child  from  you,"  our  sim- 
pleton cried  out.  Oh,  Rebecca^  my  poor  dear  suffering  tiiend, 
I  know  what  it  is  to  lose  a  boy,  and  to  feel  for  those  who  have 
lost  one.  But  please  Heaven  youre  will  be  restoi-ed  to  you,  as 
a  merciful  merciful  Providence  has  brought  me  back  mine." 

"  The  child,  my  child  ?  Oh,  yes,  my  ironies  were  frightftd," 
Becky  owned,  not  perhaps  without  a  twinge  of  conscience.  It 
jarred  uix>n  her,  to  be  obliged  to  commence  instantly  to  tell 
lies  in  reply  to  so  much  confidence  and  simplicity.  But  that  is 
the  misfortune  of  beginning  with  this  kind  of  forgery^.  When 
one  fib  becomes  due  as  it  were,  3'ou  must  forge  another  to  take 
up  the  old  acceptance  ;  and  so  the  stock  of  your  lies  in  circula- 
tion inevitably  multiplies,  and  the  danger  of  detection  increases 
every  day. 

My  agonies,"  Becky  continued,  "were  terrible  (I  hope 
she  won't  sit  down  on  the  bottle)  when  the}'  took  him  away 
from  me  ;  I  thought  I  should  die  ;  but  I  fortunately  had  a  brain 
fever,  during  which  my  doctor  gave  me  up,  and  —  and  I  recov- 
ered, and  — and  here  I  am.  poor  and  friendless." 
How  old  is  he?"  P^mmy  asked. 
Eleven,"  said  Becky. 
"Eleven  !  "  cried  the  other.    "  Why,  he  was  born  the  same 
year  with  Georgy,  who  is  —  " 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  Becky  cried  out,  who  had  in  fact  quite 
forgotten  all  about  little  Rawdon's  age.  "Grief  has  made  me 
forget  so  man}'  things,  dearest  Amelia.  I  am  very  much 
changed  :  half  wild  sometimes.    He  was  eleven  when  they  took 
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him  away  fVom  me.  Bless  his  sweet  face ;  I  have  never  seen 
it  again." 

Was  he  fair  or  dark?"  went  on  that  absurd  little  Emmy, 
"  Show  me  his  hair." 

Becky  almost  laughed  at  her  simplicity.  "  Not  to-day, 
love,  —  some  other  time,  when  my  trunks  arrive  from  Leipzig, 
whence  I  came  to  this  place,  —  and  a  little  drawing  of  him, 
which  I  made  in  happy  days." 

Poor  Becky,  poor  Beck^' !  "  said  Emmy.  "  How  thankful, 
how  thankful  I  ought  to  be!"  (though  1  doubt  whether  that 
practice  of  piety  int*ulcated  upon  us  by  our  womankind  in  early 
youth,  namely,  to  be  thankful  because  we  are  better  off  than 
somebody  else,  be  a  very  rational  religious  exercise ;)  and  then 
she  began  to  think  as  usual,  how  her  son  was  the  handsomest, 
the  best,  and  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  whole  world. 

You  will  see  my  Georgy,"  was  the  best  thing  Emmy  could 
think  of  to  console  Becky.  If  anything  could  make  her  com- 
fortable that  would. 

And  so  the  two  women  continued  talking  for  an  hour  or 
more,  during  which  Becky  had  the  opportunity-  of  giving  her 
new  friend  a  full  and  complete  version  of  her  private  history. 
She  showed  how  her  marriage  with  liawdon  Crawley  had  always 
been  viewed  by  the  family  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  hostility  ; 
how  her  sister-in-law  (an  artful  woman)  had  poisoned  her  hus- 
band's mind  against  her :  how  he  had  formed  odious  connections, 
which  had  estranged  his  affections  from  her;  how  she  had 
borne  every  thing  —  poverty-,  neglect,  coldness  from  the  being 
whom  she  most  loved  —  and  all  for  the  sake  of  her  child  ;  how, 
finally-*,  and  by  the  most  flagrant  outrage,  she  had  been  driven 
into  demanding  a  separation  from  her  husband,  when  the  wretch 
did  not  scruple  to  ask  that  she  should  sacrifice  her  own  fair 
fame  so  that  he  might  procure  advancement  through  the  means 
of  a  very  great  and  powerful  but  unprincipled  man  —  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  indeed.    The  atrocious  monster ! 

This  part  of  her  eventful  history  Becky  gave  with  the  utmost 
feminine  delicacy,  and  the  most  indignant  virtue.  Forced  to 
fly  her  husband's  roof  by-  this  insult,  the  coward  had  pursued  his 
revenge  by  taking  her  child  from  her.  And  thus  Becky  said  she 
was  a  wanderer,  poor,  unprotected,  friendless,  and  wretched. 

Emmy  received  this  story-,  which  was  told  at  some  length, 
as  those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  her  character  may 
imagine  that  she  would.  She  quivered  with  indignation  at  the 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  miserable  Rawdon  and  the  un- 
principled Steyne.    Her  eyes  made  notes  of  admiration  for 
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every  one  of  the  sentences  in  which  Becky  described  the  per- 
secutions of  her  aristocratic  relatives,  and  the  falling  away  of 
her  husband.  (Beck}*  did  not  abuse  him.  She  8p<&e  ratther 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  She  had  loved  him  onl}'  too  fbndlj : 
and  was  he  not  the  father  of  her  boj?)  And  as  for  the  sepa- 
ration-scene from  the  child,  while  Becky  was  reciting  it,  Emmj* 
retired  altc^ether  behind  her  pocket-handkerchief,  so  that  the 
consummate  little  tragedian  must  have  been  charmed  to  see 
the  effect  which  her  performance  produced  on  her  andience. 

Whilst  the  ladies  were  carrying  on  their  conversataoD, 
Amelia's  constant  escort,  the  Major  (who,  of  course,  did  nol 
wish  to  interrupt  their  conference,  and  found  himself  ratber 
tired  of  creaking  about  the  narrow  stair  passage  of  which  th^ 
roof  brushed  the  nap  from  his  hat),  descended  to  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  house  and  into  the  great  room  common  to  all  the 
frequenters  of  the  Elephant,  out  of  which  the  stair  led.  This 
apartment  is  always  in  a  fume  of  smoke,  and  liberally  sprinkled 
with  beer.  On  a  dirty  table  stand  scores  of  corresponding 
brass-candlesticks  with  tallow  candles  for  the  lodgers,  whose 
keys  hang  up  in  rows  over  the  candles.  Emmy  had  passed 
blushing  through  the  room  anon,  where  all  sorts  of  people  were 
collected  ;  Tyrolese  glove-sellers  and  Danubian  linen-merchants, 
with  their  packs ;  students  recruiting  themselves  with  butter- 
brods  and  meat;  idlers,  playing  cards  (h*  dominoes  on  the 
sloppy,  beery  tables ;  tumblers  refreshing  during  the  cessation 
of  their  performances  ;  —  in  a  word,  all  the  fumum  and  strqnius 
of  a  German  inn  in  fair  time.  The  waiter  brought  the  Major  a 
mug  of  beer,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  he  took  out  a  cigar, 
and  amused  himself  with  that  pernicious  vegetable  and  a  news- 
paper until  his  charge  should  come  down  to  claim  him. 

Max  and  Fritz  came  present!}'  down  stairs,  their  cape  on 
one  side,  their  spurs  jingling,  their  pipes  splendid  with  coats- 
of-arms  and  full-blown  tassels,  and  they  hung  up  the  key  of 
No.  90  on  the  board,  and  called  for  the  ration  of  butterbrod 
and  beer.  The  pair  sate  down  by  the  Major,  and  fell  into  a 
convereation  of  which  he  could  not  help  hearing  somewhat. 
It  was  mainly  about  Fuchs"  and  "  Philister,^*  and  duels  and 
drinking-bouts  at  the  neighboring  Universit}'  of  Schoppen- 
hausen,  from  which  renowned  seat  of  learning  they  had  just 
come  in  the  Eilwagen,  with  Becky,  as  it  appeared,  by  their 
side,  and  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  bridal  f%tes  at  Pumper- 
nickel. 

"  The  little  Englanderinn  seems  to  be  hays  de  gonndsance^^ 
said  Max,  who  knew  the  French  language,  to  Fritz^  his  com- 
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rftde.  "  After  the  fat  grandfather  went  away,  there  came 
a  prett3'  little  compatriot.  I  heard  them  chattering  and  whim- 
pering together  in  the  little  woman*8  chamber." 

*'  We  must  take  the  tickets  for  her  concert,"  Fritz  said. 
Hast  thou  an}'  money,  Max?" 

"  Bah,"  said  the  other,  "  the  concert  is  a  concert  in  nubibus. 
Hans  said  that  she  advertised  one  at  Leipzig:  and  the  Bur- 
schen  took  many  tickets.  But  she  went  off  without  singing. 
She  said  in  the  coach  yesterda}'  that  her  pianist  had  fallen  Ul 
at  Dresden.  She  cannot  sing,  it  is  my  belief:  her  voice  is  as 
cracked  as  thine,  O  thou  beer-soaking  Renowner ! " 

"It  is  cracke<l ;  /  hear  her  trjing  out  of  her  window  a 
Bchrecklieh  English  ballad,  called  '  De  Rose  upon  de  Bal- 
gony. 

"  Saufen  and  singen  go  not  together,"  observed  Fritz  with 
the  red  nose,  who  evidently  preferred  the  fonner  amusement. 

No,  thou  shalt  take  none  of  her  tickets.  She  won  money  at 
the  trente  and  quarante  last  night.  I  saw  her:  she  made  a 
Kttle  English  boy  pla}'  for  her.  We  will  spend  th}-  money 
there  or  at  the  theatre,  or  we  will  treat  her  to  French  wine  or 
Cognac  in  the  Aurelius  Garden,  but  the  tickets  we  will  not 
bu}'.  What  sayest  thou?  Yet,  another  mug  of  beer?"  and 
one  and  another  suc^cessivel}-  ha\ing  buried  their  blond  whis- 
kei-s  in  the  mawkish  draught,  curled  them  and  swaggered  off 
into  the  fair. 

The  Major,  who  had  seen  the  key  of  No.  90  put  up  on  its 
hook,  and  had  heard  the  conversation  of  the  two  young  univer- 
sity bloods,  was  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  their  talk 
related  to  Becky.  The  little  devil  is  at  her  okl  tricks,"  he 
tliought,  and  he  smiled  as  he  recalled  old  days,  when  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  desperate  flirtation  with  Jos,  and  the  ludicrous  end 
of  that  adventure.  He  and  George  had  often  laughed  over  it 
subsequently,  and  until  a  few  weeks  after  Geoi^e's  marriage, 
when  he  also  was  caught  in  the  little  Ciixie's  toils,  and  had 
an  understanding  with  her  which  his  comrade  certainly-  sus- 
pected, but  preferred  to  ignore.  William  was  too  much  hurt  or 
ashamed  to  ask  to  fathom  that  disgraceful  mystery,  although 
once,  and  evidently  with  remorse  on  his  mind,  George  had 
alluded  to  it.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  Waterloo,  as  the 
young  men  stood  together  in  front  of  their  line,  surveying  the 
black  masses  of  Frenchmen  who  crowned  the  op|X)site  heights, 
and  as  the  rain  was  coming  down,  I  have  been  mixing  in  a 
foolish  intrigue  with  a  woman,"  George  said.  I  am  glafl  we 
were  marched  away.    If  I  drop,  I  hope  Emmv  will  never  know 
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of  that  business.  I  wish  to  God  it  had  never  been  begnn ! " 
And  William  was  pleased  to  think,  and  had  more  than  once 
soothed  i)Oor  Gcorge^s  widow  with  the  narrative,  that  Osborne, 
afler  quitting  his  wife,  and  after  the  action  of  Quatre  Bras,  on 
the  first  da3*,  si)oke  gravel}'  and  affectionately  to  his  comrade 
of  his  father  and  his  wife.  On  these  facts,  too,  William  had 
insisted  very  strongly*  in  his  conversations  with  the  elder 
Osborne :  and  had  thus  been  the  means  of  reconciling  the  old 
gentleman  to  his  son's  memory-,  just  at  the  close  of  the  elder 
man's  life. 

And  so  this  devil  is  still  going  on  with  her  intrigues," 
thought  William.  "  I  wish  she  were  a  hundred  miles  from 
here.  She  brings  mischief  wherever  she  goes."  And  he  was 
pursuing  these  forebodings  and  this  uncomfortable  train  of 
thought,  with  his  head  between  his  hands,  and  the  "  Pumper- 
nickel Gazette"  of  last  week  unread  under  his  nose,  when 
Bomebod}'  tapped  his  shoulder  with  a  parasol,  and  he  looked 
up  and  saw  Mrs.  Amelia. 

This  woman  had  a  way  of  tyrannizing  over  Major  Dobbin 
(for  the  weakest  of  all  i>eople  will  domineer  over  somebod}*), 
and  she  oi*dered  him  about,  and  patted  him,  and  made  him 
fetch  and  carr}'  just  as  if  he  was  a  great  Newfoundland  dog. 
lie  liked,  so  to  speak,  to  jump  into  the  water  if  she  said 
High,  Dobbin ! "  and  to  trot  behind  her  with  her  reticule  in 
his  mouth.  This  histor}*  has  been  written  to  xery  little  pur- 
|X)8e  if  the  reader  has  not  perceived  that  the  Major  was  a 
spoone}'. 

"  Wh}*  did  you  not  wait  for  me,  sir,  to  escort  me  down 
stairs?  "  she  said,  giving  a  little  toss  of  her  head,  and  a  most 
sarcastic  curtsy. 

I  couldn't  stand  up  in  the  passage,"  he  answered,  with  a 
comical  deprecatory  look ;  and,  delighted  to  give  her  his  arm, 
and  to  take  her  out  of  the  horrid  smoky  place,  he  would  hav^ 
walked  off  without  even  so  much  as  remembering  the  waiter, 
had  not  the  young  fellow  run  afler  him  and  stopi)ed  him  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Elephant,  to  make  him  pa}'  for  the  l>eer  which 
he  had  not  consumed.  Emmy  laughed :  she  called  him  a 
naughty  man,  who  wanted  to  run  awa3'in  debt:  and,  in  fact, 
made  some  jokes  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  the  small-beer. 
She  was  in  high  spirits  and  good  humor,  and  tripped  across  the 
market-place  ver}'  briskly.  She  wanted  to  see  Jos  that  instant. 
The  Major  laughed  at  the  imi^etuous  affection  Mre.  Amelia 
exhibited ;  for,  in  truth,  it  was  not  very  often  that  she  wanted 
her  brother    that  instant." 
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They  found  the  Civilian  in  his  saloon  on  the  first-floor ;  he 
had  been  pacing  the  room,  and  biting  his  nails,  and  looking 
over  the  market-place  towards  the  Elephant  a  hundred  times  at 
luast  during  the  past  hour,  whilst  Emmy  was  closeted  with  her 
friend  in  the  garret,  and  the  Major  was  beating  the  tattoo  on 
the  sloppy  tables  of  the  public  room  l)elow,  and  he  was,  on  his 
side  too,  very  anxious  to  see  Mrs.  Osborne. 

^^WeU?"  said  he. 

"  The  poor  dear  creature,  how  she  has  suffered ! "  Emmy  said. 

''God  bless  my  soul,  yes,"  Jos  said,  wagging  his  head,  so 
that  his  cheeks  quivered  like  jellies. 

She  may  have  Payne's  room;  who  can  go  up  stairs," 
Emipy  continued.  Payne  was  a  staid  English  maid  and  per- 
Bonal  attendant  u\x)n  Mrs.  Osborne,  to  whom  the  courier,  as 
in  duty  bound,  paid  court,  and  whom  Geoi^y  usetl  to  "  lark" 
dreadfull}'  with  accounts  of  German  robbers  and  ghosts.  She 
passed  her  time  chiefl}-  in  grumbling,  in  ordering  about  her 
mistress,  and  in  stating  her  intention  to  return  the  next  morn- 
ing to  her  native  village  of  Clapham.  She  may  have  Pa3Tie's 
room,"  Emmy  said. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  have  that 
woman  into  the  house  f  "  bounced  out  the  Major,  jumping  up. 

"  Of  course  we  are,"  said  Amelia  in  the  most  innocent  way 
in  the  world.  ''  Don't  be  angrj',  and  break  the  furniture, 
Major  Dobbin.    Of  course  we  ai-e  going  to  have  her  here." 

'*  Of  course,  my  dear,"  Jos  said. 

"The  poor  creature,  after  all  her  sufferings,"  Emm}'  con- 
tinued: her  horrid  banker  broken  and  run  away:  hei*  hus- 
band —  wicked  wretch  —  having  deserted  her  and  taken  her 
child  away  from  her  (here  she  doubled  her  two  little  fists  and 
held  them  in  a  most  menacing  attitude  before  her,  so  that  the 
Major  was  charmed  to  see  such  a  dauntless  virago),  the  poor 
dear  thing !  quite  alone  and  absolutely  forced  to  give  lessons 
in  singing  to  get  her  bread  —  and  not  have  her  here  !  " 

''Take  lessons,  my  dear  Mrs.  George,"  cried  the  Major, 
"  but  don't  have  her  in  the  house.    I  implore  you  don't." 

"  Pooh,"  said  Jos. 

"  You  who  are  always  good  and  kind  :  always  used  to  be  at 
any  rate :  I'm  astonished  at  you.  Major  William,"  Amelia 
cried.  "  Why,  what  is  the  moment  to  help  her  but  when  she  is 
so  miserable  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  be  of  serv  ice  to  her.  The 
oldest  friend  I  ever  had,  and  not  —  " 

"  She  was  not  always  your  friend,  Amelia,"  the  Major  said, 
for  he  was  quite  angr}*.    This  allusion  was  too  much  for  Emmy, 
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who,  looking  the  Major  almost  fiercely  in  the  fiice,  said,  "  For 
shame.  Major  Dobbin ! "  and  after  having  fired  this  shot,  dte 
walked  out  of  the  room  with  a  most  majestic  air,  and  shot  Iwr 
own  door  briskly  on  herself  and  her  outraged  dignity. 

*'To  allude  to  that!''  she  said,  when  the  door  was  dosed. 
Oh,  it  was  cruel  of  him  to  remind  me  of  it,"  and  she  looked 
up  at  Geoi^e*8  picture,  which  hung  there  as  usual,  with  the  por- 
trait of  the  boy  underneath.  It  was  cniel  of  him.  If  1  had 
forgiven  it,  ought  he  to  have  spoken?  No.  And  it  is  from  his 
own  lips  that  I  know  how  wicked  and  groundless  my  jealousy 
was;  and  that  you  were  pure  —  Oh  3'e8,  you  were  pure,  my 
saint  in  heaven !  " 

She  paced  the  room  trembling  and  indignant.  She  went  and 
leaned  on  the  chest  of  drawers  over  which  the  picture  hung, 
and  gazed  and  gazed  at  it.  Its  eyes  seemed  to  look  down  on 
her  with  a  reproach  that  dee|>ened  as  she  looked.  The  early 
dear,  dear  memories  of  that  brief  prime  of  love  rushed  back 
upon  her.  The  wound  which  years  had  scarcely  cicatrized  bled 
afresh,  and  oh,  how  bitterly !  She  could  not  bear  the  reproaches 
of  the  husband  there  before  her.    It  couldn't  be.   Never,  never. 

Poor  Dobbin ;  poor  old  William  !  That  unlucky  word  had 
undone  the  work  of  many  a  3'ear  —  the  long  lab<N*ious  edifice  of 
a  life  of  love  and  constancy'  —  raised  too  upon  what  secret  and 
hidden  foundations,  wherein  lay  buried  passions,  uncounted 
struggles,  unknown  sacrifices  —  a  little  word  was  spoken,  and 
down  fell  the  fair  palace  of  hoi>e  —  one  word,  and  away  flew 
the  bird  which  he  had  been  trying  all  his  life  to  lure  I 

William,  though  he  saw  by  Amelia's  looks  that  a  great  crisis 
had  come,  nevertheless  continued  to  implore  Sedley,  in  the  most 
energetic  terms,  to  beware  of  Rebecca :  and  he  eagerly,  almost 
frantically,  adjured  Jos  not  to  receive  her.  He  besought  Mr. 
Sedley  to  inquire  at  least  regarding  her :  told  him  how  he  had 
heard  that  she  was  in  the  company  of  gamblers  and  people  of 
ill  repute ;  pointed  out  what  evil  she  had  done  in  former  days : 
how  she  and  Crawle}'  had  misled  poor  Greorge  into  ruin :  how 
she  was  now  parted  from  her  husband,  by  her  own  confession, 
and,  perhaps,  for  good  reason.  What  a  dangerous  companion 
she  would  be  for  his  sister,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  affairs  of 
the  world !  William  implored  Jos,  with  all  the  eloquence  which 
he  could  bring  to  bear,  and  a  great  deal  more  energy  than  this 
quiet  gentleman  was  ordinarily  in  tlie  habit  of  showing,  to  keep 
Rebecca  out  of  his  household. 

Had  he  been  less  violent,  or  more  dexterous,  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  his  supplications  to  Jos ;  but  the  Civilian  was  not 
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a  little  jealous  of  the  aire  of  superiority  which  the  Major  con* 
stantlj  exhibited  towards  him,  as  he  fancied  (indeed,  he  had 
imparted  his  opinions  to  Mr.  Kirsch,  the  courier,  whose  bills 
Major  Dobbin  checked  on  this  journey,  and  who  sided  with  his 
master),  and  he  began  a  blustering  speech  about  his  competency 
to  defend  his  own  honor,  his  desire  not  to  have  his  affairs  med- 
dled with,  his  intention,  in  fine,  to  rebel  against  the  Major, 
when  the  colknjuy  —  rather  a  long  and  stormy  one  —  was  put 
an  end  to  in  the  simplest  way  possible,  namely,  by  the  arrival 
of  Mra.  Becky,  with  a  porter  from  the  Elephant  Hotel,  in  charge 
of  her  very  meagre  baggage. 

She  greeted  her  host  with  affectionate  respect,  and  made  a 
shrinking,  but  amicable,  salutation  to  Major  Dobbin,  who,  as 
her  instinct  assured  her  at  once,  was  her  enemy,  and  had  been 
speaking  against  her;  and  the  bustle  and  clatter  consequent 
upon  her  arrival  brought  Amelia  out  of  her  room.  Emmy  went 
up  and  embraced  her  guest  with  the  greatest  warmth,  and  took 
no  notice  of  the  Major,  except  to  fling  him  an  angry  look  —  the 
most  unjust  and  scornful  glance  that  had  perhaps  ever  appeared 
in  that  poor  little  woman's  face  since  she  was  bom.  But  she 
had  private  reasons  of  her  own,  and  was  bent  upon  being  angry 
with  him.  And  Dobbin,  indignant  at  the  injustice,  not  at  the 
defeat,  went  off,  making  her  a  bow  quite  as  haughty  as  the  kill- 
ing curtsy  with  which  the  little  woman  chose  to  bid  him  fare- 
well. 

He  being  gone,  Emmy  was  parti(!ularly  lively  and  affection- 
ate to  Rebecca,  and  bustled  about  the  apartments  and  installed 
her  guest  in  her  room  with  an  eagerness  and  activity*  seldom 
exhibited  b}'  our  placid  little  friend.  But  when  an  act  of  in- 
justice is  to  be  done,  especially  by  weak  people,  it  is  best  that 
it  should  l>e  done  quickly  ;  and  Emmy  thought  she  was  display- 
ing a  great  deal  of  firmness  and  proper  feeling  and  veneration 
for  the  late  Captain  Osborne  in  her  present  behavior. 

Georgy  came  in  from  the  fStes  for  dinner-time,  and  found 
four  covere  laid  as  usual ;  but  one  of  the  places  was  occupied 
by  a  lady,  instead  of  by  Major  Dobbin.  "  Hullo !  where's 
Dob?"  the  3'oung  gentleman  asked,  with  his  usual  simplicity 
of  language.  Major  Dobbin  is  dining  out,  I  suppose,"  his 
mother  said  ;  and,  drawing  the  bo}'  to  her,  kissed  him  a  great 
deal,  and  put  his  hair  off  his  forehead,  and  introduced  him  to 
Mrs.  Crawley.  *'  This  is  my  boy,  Rebecca,"  Mre.  Osborne 
said  —  as  much  as  to  say  —  can  the  world  produce  anything 
like  that?  Becky  looked  at  him  with  rapture,  and  pressed  his 
hand  fondly.    "  Dear  boy ! "  she  said  —    he  is  just  like  my  —  " 
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Emotion  choked  her  farther  utterance ;  but  Amelia  understood, 
as  well  as  if  she  had  spoken,  that  Becky  was  thinking  of  her 
own  blessed  child.  However,  the  company  of  her  friend  ooa- 
soled  Mrs.  Crawley,  and  she  ate  a  very  good  dinner. 

During  the  repast,  she  had  occasion  to  speak  several  times, 
when  Georgy  eyed  her  and  listened  to  her.  At  the  dessert 
Emmy  was  gone  out  to  superintend  further  domestic  arrange- 
ments:  Jos  was  in  his  great  chair  dozing  over  GaHgncmi: 
Geoi^'  and  the  new  arrival  sat  close  to  each  other:  he  had 
continued  to  look  at  her  knowingly  more  than  once,  and  at  last, 
he  laid  down  the  nut-crackers. 
I  say,"  said  Georgy. 

What  do  you  say?"  Becky  said,  laughing. 
You  are  the  lady  I  saw  in  the  mask  at  the  Rouge  et 
Noir." 

"  Hush  !  3  0U  little  sly  creature,"  Becky  said,  taking  up  his 
hand  and  kissing  it.  Your  uncle  was  there  too,  and  mamma 
mustn't  know." 

Oh  no  —  not  by  no  means,"  answered  the  little  fellow. 
You  see  we  are  quite  good  friends  already,"  Becky  said  to 
Emmy,  who  now  re-entered ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  Mrs. 
Osborne  had  introduced  a  most  judicious  and  amiable  com- 
panion into  her  house. 

William,  in  a  state  of  great  indignation,  though  still  unaware 
of  all  the  treason  that  was  in  store  for  him.  walked  about  the 
town  wildly  until  he  fell  upon  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  Tape- 
worm, who  invited  him  to  dinner.  As  they  were  discussing 
that  meal,  he  took  occasion  to  ask  the  Secretary  whetiier  he 
knew  any  thing  about  aceitain  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  who  had, 
he  believed,  made  some  noise  in  London  ;  and  then  Tapeworm, 
who  of  course  knew  all  the  London  gossip,  and  was  l>esides  a 
relative  of  Lady  Gaunt,  poured  out  into  the  astonished  Major's 
ears  such  a  histoiy'  alx>ut  Becky  and  her  husband  as  astonished 
the  querist,  and  supplied  all  the  points  of  this  narrative,  for  it 
was  at  that  veiy  table  years  ago  that  the  present  writer  had  tlie 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  tale.  Tuflo,  Steyne,  the  Crawleys,  and 
their  histor3'  —  ever3'thing  connected  with  Bedcj'  and  her  pre- 
vious life  passed  under  the  record  of  the  bitter  diplomatist. 
He  knew  everything  and  a  great  deal  besides,  about  all  the 
world;  — in  a  word,  he  made  the  most  astounding  revelations 
to  the  simple-hearted  Major.  When  Dobbin  said  that  Mrs. 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Sedlt^y  had  taken  her  into  their  house,  Tape- 
worm burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter  which  shoctked  the  M^gor, 
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and  asked  if  they  had  not  better  send  into  the  prison,  and  take 
in  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  in  shaved  heads  and  yellow- 
jackets,  who  swept  the  streets  of  Pumpernickel,  chained  in 
pairs,  to  board  and  lodge,  and  act  as  tutor  to  that  little  scape- 
grace Georgy. 

This  information  astonished  and  horrified  the  Major  not  a 
little.  It  had  been  agreed  in  the  morning  (before  meeting  with 
Rebecca)  that  Amelia  should  go  to  the  Court  ball  that  night. 
There  would  be  the  place  where  he  should  tell  her.  The  M^or 
went  home  and  dressed  himself  in  his  uniform,  and  repaired 
to  Court,  in  hopes  to  see  Mrs.  Osborne.  She  never  came. 
When  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  all  the  lights  in  the  Sedley 
tenement  were  put  out.  He  could  not  see  her  till  the  morning. 
I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  night's  rest  he  had  with  this  fright- 
ful secret  in  bed  with  him. 

At  the  earliest  convenient  hour  in  the  morning  he  sent  his 
servant  across  the  way  with  a  note,  saying,  that  he  wished  very 
particularl}'  to  speak  with  her.  A  message  came  back  to  sa^', 
that  Mrs.  Osborne  was  exceedingly  unwell,  and  was  keeping 
her  room. 

She  too,  had  been  awake  all  that  night.  She  had  been 
thinking  of  a  thing  which  had  agitated  her  mind  a  hundred 
times  before.  A  hundred  times  on  the  point  of  yielding,  she 
bad  shrunk  back  from  a  sacrifice  which  she  felt  was  too  much 
for  her.  She  couldn't,  in  spite  of  his  love  and  constancy,  and 
her  own  acknowledged  regard,  respect,  and  gratitude.  What 
are  l)enefits,  what  is  constancy,  or  merit?  One  curl  of  a  girl's 
ringlet,  one  hair  of  a  whisker,  will  turn  the  scale  against  them 
all  in  a  minute.  They  did  not  weigh  with  Emmy  more  than 
with  other  women.  She  had  tried  them  ;  wanted  to  make  them 
pass  ;  could  not ;  and  the  pitiless  little  woman  had  found  a  pre- 
text, and  determined  to  be  free. 

When  at  length,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Major  gained  ad- 
mission to  Amelia,  instead  of  the  cordial  and  atfectionate  greet- 
ing, to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  now  for  many  a  long  day, 
he  received  the  salutation  of  a  curtsy,  and  of  a  little  gloved 
hand,  retracted  the  moment  after  it  was  accorded  to  him. 

Rebecca,  too,  was  in  the  room,  and  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  a  smile  and  an  extende<l  hand.  Dobbin  drew  back  rather 
confusedly.  ''I  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
I  am  bound  to  tell  3'ou  that  it  is  not  as  your  friend  that  I  am 
come  here  now." 

Pooh !  damn  ;  don't  let  us  have  this  sort  of  thing  I "  Jos 
cried  out,  alarmed,  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  scene. 
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"  I  wonder  what  Major  Dobbin  has  to  say  against  Rebecca?" 
Amelia  said  in  a  low,  clear  voice  with  a  slight  quiver  in  it,  and 
a  very  determined  look  al>out  the  eyes. 

I  will  not  have  this  sort  of  thing  in  my  house,"  Jos  again 
interposed.  I  say  I  will  not  have  it :  and  Dobbin,  I  beg,  sir, 
you'll  stop  it."  And  he  looked  i*ound  trembling  and  turning 
very  red,  and  gave  a  great  puff,  and  made  for  his  door. 

Dear  fViend  !  "  Rebecca  said  with  angelic  sweetness,  do 
hear  what  Major  Dobbin  has  to  say  against  me." 

I  will  not  hear  it,  I  say,"  squeaked  out  Jos  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  and,  gathering  up  his  dressing-gown,  he  was  gone. 

We  are  only  two  women,"  Amelia  said.  You  can  speak 
now,  sir." 

This  manner  towards  me  is  one  which  scarcely  becomes 
you,  Amelia,"  the  Major  answered  haughtily ;  nor  I  believe 
am  I  guilty  of  habitual  harshness  to  women.  It  is  not  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  do  the  dut^^  which  I  am  come  to  do." 

Pra}'  proceed  with  it  quickly,  if  you  please.  Major  Dob- 
bin," said  Amelia,  who  was  more  and  more  in  a  pet.  The  ex- 
pression of  Dobbin's  face,  as  she  spoke  in  this  imperious  manner, 
was  not  pleasant. 

I  came  to  say  —  and  as  you  stay,  Mrs.  Crawley,  I  must 
say  it  in  your  presence  —  that  I  think  you  — you  ought  not  to 
form  a  member  of  the  family  of  my  friends.  A  lady  who  is 
separated  from  her  husband,  who  travels  not  under  her  own 
name,  who  ft^quents  public  gaming-tables  — " 
*'  It  was  to  the  ball  I  went,"  cried  out  Becky. 

—  is  not  a  fit  companion  for  Mrs.  Osborne  and  her  son," 
Dobbin  went  on  :  *'  and  I  may  add  that  there  are  people  here 
who  know  you,  and  who  profess  to  know  that  regarding  ^our 
conduct,  about  which  I  don't  even  wish  to  speak  before  —  be- 
fore Mrs.  Osborne." 

Yours  is  a  very  modest  and  convenient  sort  of  calumny. 
Major  Dobbin,"  Rebecca  said.  You  leave  me  under  the 
weight  of  an  accusation  which,  after  all,  is  unsaid.  What  is 
it?  Is  it  unfaithfulness  to  my  husband?  I  scorn  it,  and  defy 
anybody  to  prove  it  —  I  defy  3'ou,  I  say.  My  honor  is  as  un- 
touched as  that  of  the  bitterest  enemy  who  ever  maligned  me. 
Is  it  of  being  poor,  forsaken,  wretched,  that  you  accuse  me? 
Yes,  I  am  guilt3'  of  those  faults,  and  punished  for  them  every 
day.  Let  me  go,  Emm}-.  It  is  onl}'  to  suppose  that  I  have 
not  met  you,  and  I  am  no  worse  to-day  than  I  was  ^-esterday. 
It  is  only  to  suppose  tliat  the  night  is  over  and  the  poor  wan- 
derer is  on  her  way.    Don't  you  remember  the  song  we  used  to 
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sing  in  old,  dear  old  days?  I  have  been  wandering  ever  since 
then  —  a  poor  castawa}',  scorned  for  being  miserable,  and  in- 
sulted because  I  am  alone.  Let  me  go :  my  BtAy  here  inter- 
feres with  the  plans  of  this  gentleman." 

Indeed  it  does,  madam,"  said  the  Major.  If  I  have  any 
authority  in  this  house  —  " 

Authority,  none!"  broke  out  Amelia.  "Rebecca,  yon 
stay  with  me.  I  won't  desert  you,  because  you  have  been  per- 
secuted, or  insult  you,  because  —  because  Major  Dobbin  chooses 
to  do  so.  Come  away,  dear."  And  the  two  women  made 
towards  their  door. 

William  opened  it.  Ajs  they  were  going  out,  however,  he 
took  Amelia's  hand,  and  said  —  "  Will  3'ou  sta}'  a  moment  and 
speak  to  me?" 

He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  away  fh>m  me,"  said  Becky, 
looking  like  a  martjT.    Amelia  griped  her  hand  in  reply. 

'*  Upon  my  honor  it  is  not  about  3'ou  that  I  am  going  to 
speak,"  Dobbin  said.  "  Come  back,  Amelia,"  and  she  came. 
Dobbin  bowed  to  Mrs.  Crawley,  as  he  shut  the  door  upon  her. 
Amelia  looked  at  him,  leaning  against  the  glass :  her  face  and 
her  lips  were  quite  whit«. 

'*I  was  confbsed  when  I  spoke  just  now,"  the  Major  said, 
after  a  pause ;     and  I  misused  the  word  authorit}'." 

You  did,"  said  Amelia,  with  her  teeth  chattering. 
"  At  least  I  have  claims  to  be  heard,"  Dobbin  continued. 

It  is  generous  to  remind  me  of  our  obligations  to  you," 
the  woman  answered. 

The  claims  I  mean,  are  those  left  me  by  Geoi^e's  father," 
William  said. 

Yes,  and  you  insulted  his  memor3\  You  did  yesterday. 
You  know  you  did.  And  I  will  never  foi^ive  you.  Never ! " 
said  Amelia.  She  shot  out  each  little  sentence  in  a  tremor  of 
anger  and  emotion. 

'*You  don't  mean  that,  Amelia?"  William  said,  sadly. 
"  You  don't  mean  that  these  words,  uttered  in  a  hurried  mo- 
ment, are  to  weigh  against  a  whole  life's  devotion?  I  think 
that  George's  memory  has  not  been  injured  by  the  way  in  which 
I  have  dealt  with  it,  and  if  we  are  come  to  bandying  reproaches, 
I  at  least  merit  none  from  his  widow  and  the  mother  of  his  son. 
Reflect,  afterwards  when  —  when  you  are  at  leisure,  and  your 
conscience  will  withdraw  this  accusation.  It  does  even  now." 
Amelia  held  down  her  head. 

It  is  not  that  speech  of  yesterday,"  he  continued,  "  which 
moves  you.    That  is  but  the  pretext,  Amelia,  or  I  have  loved 
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you  and  watched  yoii  for  fideen  years  in  vain.  Have  I  iMit 
learned  in  that  time  to  read  all  3onr  feelings,  and  look  into 
30ur  thoughtii?  I  know  what  your  heart  is  c»apable  of:  It  can 
cling  faithfully  to  a  recollection,  and  cherish  a  fancy;  but  it 
can't  feel  such  an  attachment  as  mine  deserves  to  mate  with, 
and  such  as  I  would  have  won  from  a  woman  more  generous 
than  3'ou.  No,  you  are  not  worthy  of  tlie  love  which  I  have 
devoted  to  3'ou.  I  knew  all  along  that  the  prize  I  had  set  my 
life  on  was  not  worth  the  winning ;  that  I  was  a  fool,  with  fond 
fancies,  too,  bartering  away  my  all  of  truth  and  ardor  against 
3'our  little  feeble  remnant  of  love.  I  will  bargain  no  more :  I 
withdraw.  I  find  no  fault  with  you.  You  are  very  good- 
natured,  and  have  done  j'our  best;  but  you  couldn't  —  you 
couldn't  reach  up  to  the  height  of  the  attachment  which  I  bore 
you,  and  which  a  loftier  soul  than  3*ours  might  have  been  proud 
to  share.  Good-by,  Amelia !  I  have  watched  your  stru^le. 
Let  it  end.    We  are  both  weary  of  it." 

Amelia  stood  scared  and  silent  as  William  thus  suddenly 
broke  the  chain  by  which  she  held  him,  and  declaretl  his  inde- 
pendence and  superiority.  He  had  placed  himself  at  her  feet 
so  long  that  the  poor  little  woman  had  been  accustomed  to 
trample  upon  him.  She  didn't  wish  to  marr)*  him,  but  she 
wished  to  keep  him.  She  wished  to  give  him  nothing,  but  that 
he  should  give  her  all.  It  is  a  bargain  not  unfrequently  levied 
in  love. 

William's  sall^'  had  quite  broken  and  cast  her  down.  Her 
assault  was  long  since  over  and  beaten  back. 

Am  I  to  understand  then,  —  that  you  are  going — away, 
—  William  ?  "  she  said. 

He  gave  a  sad  laugh.  "I  went  once  before,"  he  said, 
"and  came  back  after  twelve  3'ear8.  We  were  3oung  then, 
Amelia.  Good-b3\  I  have  spent  enough  of  m3'  life  at  this 
play." 

Whilst  they  had  been  talking,  the  door  into  Mrs.  Osborne's 
room  had  opened  ever  so  little  ;  indeed,  Beck3'  had  kept  a  hold 
of  the  handle,  and  had  turned  it  on  the  instant  when  Dobbin 
quilted  it ;  and  she  heard  ever3'  word  of  the  conversation  that 
had  passed  between  these  two.  What  a  noble  heart  that 
man  has,"  she  thought,  "  and  how  shamefull3'  that  woman  pla3*8 
with  it."  She  admired  Dobbin ;  she  bore  him  no  rancor  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  against  her.  It  was  an  open  move  in 
the  game,  and  played  fairly.  "Ah!"  slie  thought,  "if  I 
could  have  had  such  a  husband  as  that  —  a  man  with  a  heart 
and  brains  too!    I  would  not  have  minded  his  large  feet;" 
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and  ninning  into  her  room,  she  absolutely  bethought  herself  of 
something,  and  wrote  him  a  note,  beseeching  him  to  stop  for  a 
few  days  —  not  to  think  of  going  —  and  that  she  could  seiTe 
him  with  A. 

The  parting  was  over.  Once  more  poor  William  walked  to 
the  door  and  was  gone ;  and  the  little  widow,  the  author  of  all 
tliis  work,  had  her  will,  and  had  won  her  victory,  and  was 
left  to  eujoy  it  as  she  best  might.  Let  the  ladies  envy  her 
triumph. 

At  the  romantic  hour  of  dinner,  Mr.  Geoi^'  made  his  ap- 
|>earance,  and  s^ain  remarked  the  absence  of  *'01d  Dob." 
The  meal  was  eaten  in  silence  by  the  party.  Jos's  appetite 
not  being  diminished,  but  Emmj'  taking  nothing  at  all. 

After  the  meal,  Georgy  was  lolling  in  the  cushions  of  the 
old  window,  a  lai^e  window,  with  three  sides  of  glass  abutting 
from  the  gable,  and  commanding  on  one  side  the  Market  Place, 
where  the  Elephant  is,  his  mother  being  busy  hard  by,  when  he 
remarked  symptoms  of  movement  at  the  Major's  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street. 

Hullo !  "  said  he,  "  there's  Dob*s  trap  —  they  are  bringing 
it  out  of  the  court-yard."  The  *'trap"  in  question  was  a 
carriage  which  the  Major  had  bought  for  six  pounds  sterling, 
and  about  which  they  used  to  rally  him  a  good  deal. 

Emmy  gave  a  iitUe  start  but  said  nothing. 
Ilullo ! "  Georgy  continued,  there's  Francis  coming  out 
with  the  portmanteaus,  and  Kunz,  the  one-eyed  postilion, 
coming  down  the  market  with  three  schimmels.  Look  at  his 
boots  and  yellow  jacket,  —  ain't  he  a  rum  one  ?  Why  —  they're 
putting  the  horses  to  Dob's  carriage.  Is  he  going  anywhere  ?  " 
Yes,"  said  Emmy,    he  is  going  on  a  journey." 

"  Going  a  journey  ;  and  when  is  he  coming  back?" 

**  He  is  —  not  coming  back,"  answered  P^mmy. 

"  Not  coming  back  !  "  cried  out  Georg}',  jumping  up.  "  Stay 
here,  sir,"  roared  out  Jos.  Stay,  Georg}  ,"  said  his  mother, 
with  a  very  sad  face.  Tlie  bo}'  stopped ;  kicked  about  the 
room ;  jumped  up  and  down  from  the  window-seat  with  his 
knees,  and  showed  eveiy  symptom  of  uneasiness  and  curiosity. 

The  horses  were  put  to.  The  baggage  was  strapped  on. 
Francis  came  out  with  his  master's  sword,  cane,  and  umbrella 
tied  up  together,  and  laid  them  in  the  well,  and  his  desk  and 
old  tin  coeked-liat  case,  which  he  placed  under  the  seat.  Fran- 
cis brought  out  the  stained  old  blue  cloak  lined  with  red  camlet, 
which  had  wrapped  the  owner  up  any  time  these  fifteen  yeai*s, 
and  had  manchen  Sturm  erlebtj  as  a  favorite  song  of  those  da^  s 
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said.  It  had  been  new  for  the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  and  had 
covered  George  and  William  alter  the  night  of  Quatre  Bras. 

Old  Burcke,  the  landlord  of  the  lodgings,  came  out,  then 
Francis,  with  more  packages  —  final  packages  —  then  Major 
William,  —  Burcke  wanted  to  kiss  him.  The  Major  was  adored 
by  all  people  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  It  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  escape  from  this  demonstration  of  attachment. 

By  Jove,  I  will  go ! "  screamed  out  George.  Give  him 
this,"  said  Becky,  quite  interested,  and  put  a  paper  into  the 
boy*s  hand.  lie  had  rushed  down  the  stairs  and  flung  across 
the  street  in  a  minute  —  the  yellow  postilion  was  cracking  his 
whip  gently. 

William  had  got  into  the  carriage,  released  fVom  the  em- 
braces of  his  landlord.  George  bounded  in  aflerwai-ds  and 
flung  his  ai*ms  round  the  Major's  neck  (as  they  saw  from  the 
window),  and  began  asking  him  multiplied  questions.  Then 
he  felt  in  his  waistcoat-pocket  and  gave  him  a  note.  William 
seized  at  it  rather  eagerly,  he  opened  it  trembling,  but  instantly 
his  countenance  changed,  and  he  tore  the  paper  in  two,  and 
dropped  it  out  of  the  carriage.  He  kissed  Georgj-  on  the  head, 
and  the  boy  got  out,  doubling  his  fists  into  his  eyes,  and  witli 
the  aid  of  Francis.  lie  lingered  with  his  hand  on  the  panel. 
Fort  Schwager!  The  j  ellow  postilion  cracked  his  whip  pro- 
digiously, up  sprang  Francis  to  the  box,  away  went  the  schim- 
mels,  and  Dobbin  with  his  head  on  his  breast.  He  never 
looked  up  as  the}'  passed  under  Amelia's  window :  and  Georg}-, 
lefl  alone  in  the  street,  burst  out  crying  in  the  face  of  all  the 
crowd. 

Emmy's  maid  heard  him  howling  again  during  the  night 
and  brought  him  some  preserved  apricots  to  console  him. 
She  mingled  her  lamentations  with  his.  All  the  poor,  all  the 
humble,  all  honest  folks,  all  good  men  who  knew  him,  loved 
that  kind-hearted  and  simple  gentleman. 

As  for  Emmy,  had  she  not  done  her  duty?  She  had  her 
picture  of  George  for  a  consolation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

WHICH  CONTAINS  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Whatever  Becky's  private  plan  might  be  by  which  Dobbin's 
true  love  was  to  be  crowned  with  success,  the  little  woman 
thought  that  the  secret  might  keep,  and  indeed,  being  b}'  no 
means  so  much  interested  about  anyl)ody's  welfare  as  about  her 
own,  she  had  a  great  number  of  things  pertaining  to  herself 
to  consider,  and  which  concerned  her  a  great  deal  more  than 
Major  Dobbin's  happiness  in  this  life. 

She  found  herself  suddenl}'  and  unexpectedl}'  in  snug  com- 
fortable quarters :  surrounded  by  friends,  kindness,  and  good- 
natured  simple  people,  such  as  she  had  not  met  witli  for  many 
a  long  day  ;  and,  wanderer  as  she  was  b}'  force  and  inclination, 
there  were  moments  when  rest  was  pleasant  to  her.  As  the 
most  hardened  Arab  that  ever  careered  across  the  Desert  over 
the  hump  of  a  dromedary*,  likes  to  repose  sometimes  under  tJie 
date-trees  by  the  water ;  or  to  come  into  the  cities,  walk  in  the 
bazaars,  refresh  himself  in  the  baths,  and  sa}'  his  prayers  in 
the  Mosques,  before  he  goes  out  again  marauding ;  Jos's  tents 
and  pilau  were  pleasant  to  this  little  Ishmaelite.  She  picketed 
her  steed,  hung  up  her  weapons,  and  warmed  herself  comforta- 
bly b}'  his  fire.  The  halt  in  that  roving,  restless  life,  was  in- 
cxpressibl}'  soothing  and  pleasant  to  her. 

So,  pleased  herself,  she  tried  with  all  her  might  to  please 
everybody ;  and  we  know  that  she  was  eminent  and  successful 
as  a  practitioner  in  the  art  of  giving  pleasure.  As  for  Jos, 
even  in  that  little  interview  in  the  garret  at  the  Elephant  Inn, 
she  had  found  means  to  win  back  a  great  deal  of  his  good  will. 
In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  civilian  was  her  sworn  slave  and 
frantic  admirer.  He  didn't  go  to  sleep  after  dinner,  as  his 
custom  was,  in  the  much  less  lively  society  of  Amelia.  He 
drove  out  with  Becky  in  his  oi>en  carriage.  He  asked  little 
parties  and  invented  festivities  to  do  her  honor. 

Tapeworm,  the  Charge  d' Affaires,  who  had  abused  her  so 
cruelly,  came  to  dine  with  Jos,  and  then  came  ever}'  day  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Beck}'.  Poor  Emmy,  who  was  never  very  talk- 
ative, and  more  glum  and  silent  than  ever  after  Dobbin's  de- 
parture, was  quite  foi^otten  when  this  superior  genius  mack' 
her  appearance.    The  French  Minister  was  as  much  charmed 
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with  her  as  his  English  rival.  The  German  ladies,  never  par- 
ticularly squeamish  as  regards  morals,  especiaUj*  in  English 
people,  were  delighted  with  the  cleverness  and  wit  of  Mre.  Os- 
borne's charming  friend  ;  and  though  she  did  not  ask  to  go  to 
Court,  3*et  the  most  august  and  Transparent  Personages  there 
heard  of  her  fascinations,  and  were  quite  curious  to  know  her. 
When  it  became  known  that  she  was  noble,  of  an  ancient  Eng- 
lish family,  that  her  husband  was  a  Colonel  of  the  Guard, 
Excellenz  and  Governor  of  an  island,  only  separated  from 
his  lady  by  one  of  those  trifling  diflerences  which  are  of  little 
account  in  a  country  where  Weither"  is  still  read,  and  the 
"  Wahlverwandschaften  "  of  Goethe  is  considered  an  edifying 
moral  book,  nobody  thought  of  refusing  to  receive  her  in  the 
very  highest  society  of  the  little  Duchy  ;  and  the  ladies  were  even 
more  ready  to  call  her  du^  and  to  swear  eternal  friendship  for 
her,  than  they  had  been  to  bestow  the  same  inestimable  benefits 
upon  Amelia.  Love  and  Lil)erty  are  interpreted  hy  those  sim- 
ple Germans  in  a  way  which  honest  folks  in  Yorkshire  and 
Somersetshire  little  understand ;  and  a  lady  might,  in  some 
philosophic  and  civilized  towns,  be  divorced  ever  so  many 
times  from  her  respective  husbands,  and  keep  her  character  in 
societ}'.  Jos's  house  never  was  so  pleasant  since  he  had  a 
house  of  his  own,  as  Rebecca  caused  it  to  be.  She  sang,  she 
played,  she  laughed,  she  talked  in  two  or  three  languages  ;  she 
brought  everybody  to  the  house:  and  she  made  Jos  believe 
that  it  was  his  own  great  social  talents  and  wit  which  gathered 
the  society  of  the  place  round  about  him. 

As  for  Emmy,  who  found  herself  not  in  the  least  mistress  of 
her  own  house,  except  when  the  bills  were  to  be  paid,  Becky 
soon  discovered  the  way  to  soothe  and  please  her.  She  talked 
to  her  perpetuall}'  about  Major  Dobbin  sent  about  his  business, 
and  made  no  scniple  of  declaring  her  admiration  for  that  ex- 
cellent, high-minded  gentleman,  and  of  telling  Emm\'  that  she 
had  behaved  most  cruelly  regarding  him.  Emmy  defended  her 
conduct,  and  showed  that  it  was  dictated  only  by  the  purest 
religious  principles ;  that  a  woman  once,  &c.,  and  to  such  an 
angel  as  him  whom  she  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  marrj',  was 
married  for  ever ;  but  she  had  no  olijection  to  hear  the  Major 
praised  as  much  as  ever  Becky  chose  to  praise  him  ;  and  in- 
deed brought  the  conversation  round  to  the  Dobbin  subject  a 
score  of  times  every  day. 

Means  were  easily  found  to  win  the  favor  of  G^rg}'  and  tlie 
servants.  Amelia's  maid,  It  has  been  said,  was  heart  and  soul 
in  favor  of  the  generous  Major.    Having  at  first  disliked  Becky 
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for  being  the  means  of  dismissing  him  from  the  presence  of  her 
misti-ess,  she  was  reconciled  to  Mrs.  Crawley  subsequently ^  be- 
cause the  latter  became  William's  most  ardent  admirer  and 
champion.  And  in  those  nightly  conclaves  in  which  the  two 
ladies  indulged  afler  their  parties,  and  while  Miss  Payne  was 
brushing  iheir  *airs,"  as  she  called  the  yellow  locks  of  the 
one,  and  the  soft  brown  tresses  of  the  other,  this  girl  alwa3's 
put  in  her  word  for  tliat  dear  good  gentleman  Major  Dobbin. 
Her  advocacy  did  not  make  Amelia  angry  any  more  than  Re- 
becca's admiration  of  him.  She  made  George  write  to  him 
constantly,  and  persisted  in  sending  Mamma's  kind  love  in  a 
postscript.  And  as  she  looked  at  her  husband's  portrait  of 
nights,  it  no  longer  reproached  her — perhaps  she  reproached 
it,  now  William  was  gone. 

Emmy  was  not  very  happy  after  her  heroic  sacrifice.  She 
was  very  distraite^  neiTOUS,  silent,  and  ill  to  please.  The  fam- 
ily had  never  known  her  so  peevish.  She  grew  pale  and  ill. 
She  ijsed  to  try  and  sing  certain  songs  Einsam  bin  ich  nicht 
alleine,"  was  one  of  them ;  that  tender  love-song  of  Weber's, 
which,  in  old-fashioned  days,  young  ladies,  and  when  you  wei-e 
scarcely  born,  showed  that  those  who  lived  before  you  knew  too 
how  to  love  and  to  sing)  ;  —  certain  songs,  I  say,  to  which  the 
Major  was  partial ;  and  as  she  warbled  them  in  the  twilight  in 
the  drawing-room,  she  would  break  off  in  the  midst  of  the  song, 
and  walk  into  her  neighboring  apartment,  and  there,  no  doubt, 
take  refuge  in  the  miniature  of  her  husband. 

Some  books  still  subsisted,  after  Dobbin's  departure,  with 
his  name  written  in  them;  a  German  Dictionar},  for  instance, 
with  WiUiam  Dobbin,  — th  Reg.,"  in  the  fly-leaf ;  a  guide- 
book with  his  initials,  and  one  or  two  other  volumes  which 
belonged  to  the  Major.  Emmy  cleared  these  away,  and  put 
them  on  the  drawers,  where  she  placed  her  work-box,  her  desk, 
her  Bible,  and  Prayer-book,  under  the  pictures  of  the  two 
Georges.  And  the  Major,  on  going  away,  having  left  his 
gloves  behind  him,  it  is  a  fact  that  Georgy,  rummaging  his 
mother's  desk  some  time  afterwards,  found  the  gloves  neatl}' 
f<)lde<l  up,  and  put  away  in  what  they  call  the  secret  drawers  of 
the  desk. 

Not  caring  for  society,  and  moping  there  a  great  deal, 
Emmy's  chief  pleasure  in  the  summer  evenings  was  to  take 
long  walks  with  Geoi^y  (during  which  Rebecca  was  left  to  the 
society  of  Mr.  Joseph),  and  . then  the  mother  and  son  used  to 
talk  about  the  Major  in  a  way  which  even  made  the  bo}-  smile. 
She  told  him  that  she  thought  Major  William  was  the  best  man 
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in  all  the  world  ;  the  gentlest  and  the  kindest,  the  bravest  and 
the  humblest.  Over  and  over  again,  she  told  him  how  they 
owed  everything  which  they  possessed  in  the  world  to  that  kind 
friend's  benevolent  care  of  tliem :  how  he  had  befriended  them 
all  through  their  poverty  and  misfortunes ;  watched  over  them 
when  nobody  cared  for  them ;  how  all  his  comrades  admired 
him  though  he  never  spoke  of  his  own  gallant  actions ;  how 
Georgy's  father  tru8te<l  him  beyond  all  other  men,  and  had  been 
constantly  befriended  by  the  good  William.  Why,  when  your 
papa  was  a  little  boy,"  she  said,  he  often  told  me  that  it  was 
William  who  defended  him  against  a  tyrant  at  the  school  where 
they  were;  and  their  friendship  never  ceased  from  that  day 
until  the  last,  when  your  dear  father  fell."- 

"  Did  Dobbin  kili  the  man  who  killed  papa?"  Georg;\-  said. 
"  Vm  sure  he  did,  or  he  woufd  if  he  could  have  caught  him ; 
wouldn't  he,  mother?  W^hen  I'm  in  the  army,  won't  1  hate  the 
French?  — that's  all." 

In  such  colloquies  the  mpther  and  the  child  passed  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  together.  The  artless  woman  had  made  a 
confidant  of  the  boy.  He  was  as  much  William's  friend  as 
everybody  else  who  knew  him  well. 

By  the  wa}',  Mrs.  Beck\%  not  to  be  behind-hand  in  senti- 
ment, had  got  a  miniature  too  hanging  up  in  her  room,  to  the 
surprise  and  amusement  of  most  people,  and  the  delight  of  the 
original,  who  was  no  other  than  our  friend  Jos.  On  her  first 
coming  to  favor  the  Sedleys  with  a  visit,  the  little  woman,  who 
had  arrived  with  a  remarkably  small  shabby  kit,  was  perhaps 
ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  her  trunks  and  band-boxes,  and 
often  spoke  with  great  respect  about  her  baggie  left  behind  at 
Leil)zig,  which  she  must  have  from  that  city.  When  a  traveller 
tjilks  to  you  peipetually  about  the  splendor  of  his  luggage, 
which  he  does  not  happen  to  have  with  him  ;  my  son,  l>eware  of 
that  traveller!    He  is,  ten  to  one,  an  imiK)stor. 

Neither  Jos  nor  Emmy  knew  this  im[K>rtant  maxim.  It 
seemed  to  them  of  no  consequence  whether  Becky  had  a  quan- 
tity of  very  fine  clothes  in  invisible  trunks ;  but  as  her  pi-esent 
su[)ply  was  exceedingly  shabby,  Emmy  8upi)lied  her  out  of  her 
own  stores,  or  took  her  to  the  best  milliner  in  the  town,  and 
there  fittinl  her  out.  It  was  no  more  torn  collars  now,  I  prom- 
ise you,  and  fiided  silks  trailing  off  at  the  shoulder.  Beckv 
changed  her  habits  with  her  situation  in  life  — the  rouge-pot 
was  suspended  — another  excitement  to  which  she  had  accus- 
ti>med  hei-self  was  also  put  aside,  or  at  least  only  indulgetl  in 
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in  privacy' ;  as  when  she  was  prevailed  on  b}'  Jos  of  a  summer 
evening,  Emmy  and  the  bo}'  being  absent  on  their  walks,  to 
take  a  little  spiiit-and- water.  But  if  she  did  not  indulge  — 
the  courier  did :  that  rascal  Kirsch  could  not  be  kept  from  the 
bottle ;  nor  could  he  tell  how  much  he  took  when  he  applied  to 
it.  He  was  sometimes  surprised  himself  at  the  waj'  in  which 
Mr.  Sedley's  Cognac  diminished.  Well,  well ;  this  is  a  painful 
subject.  Becky  did  not  very  likely  indulge  so  much  as  she 
used  before  she  entered  a  decorous  family. 

At  last  the  much-bragged-about  boxes  arrived  from  Leipzig ; 
—  three  of  them  not  by  any  means  large  or  splendid ;  —  nor 
did  Becky  appear  to  take  out  an}'  sort  of  dresses  or  ornaments 
from  the  boxes  when  they  did  arrive.  But  out  of  one,  which 
contained  a  mass  of  her  papers  (it  was  that  very  box  which 
Rawdon  Crawley  had  ransacked  in  his  ftirious  hunt  for  Becky's 
concealed  money),  she  took  a  picture  with  great  glee,  which 
she  pinned  up  in  her  room,  and  to  which  she  introduced  Jos. 
It  was  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  pencil,  his  face  having  the 
advantage  of  being  painted  up  in  pink.  He  was  riding  on  an 
elephant  away  from  some  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  a  pagoda:  it 
was  an  Elastern  scene. 

"God  bless  my  soul,  it  is  m}'  portrait,"  Jos  cried  out.  It 
was  he  indeed,  blooming  in  youth  and  beaut}',  in  a  nankeen 
jacket  of  the  cut  of  1804.  It  was  the  old  picture  that  used  to 
hang  up  in  Russell  Square. 

'"I  bought  it,"  said  Becky,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emo- 
tion ;  I  went  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  my  kind  friends. 
I  have  never  parted  with  that  picture  —  I  never  will." 

Won't  you?  "  Jos  cried,  with  a  look  of  unutterable  rapture 
and  satisfaction.    "  Did  you  really  now  value  it  for  my  sake?  " 

"You  know  I  did,  well  enough,"  said  Becky;  "but  why 
speak,  —  why  think,  — why  look  back  !    It  is  too  late  now  !  " 

That  evening's  conversation  was  delicious  for  Jos.  Emm}^ 
onl}'  came  in  to  go  to  bed  very  tired  and  unwell.  Jos  and  his 
fair  guest  had  a  charming  tete-a-tete^  and  his  sister  could  hear, 
as  she  lay  awake  in  her  adjoining  chamber,  Rebecca  singing 
over  to  Jos  the  old  songs  of  1815.  He  did  not  sleep,  for  a 
wonder,  that  night,  any  more  than  Amelia. 

It  was  June,  and,  hy  consequence,  high  season  in  London ; 
Jos,  who  read  the  incomparable  Galignani  (the  exile's  best 
friend)  through  every  day,  used  to  favor  the  ladies  with  extracts 
from  his  paper  during  their  breakfast.  Every  week  in  this 
paper  there  is  a  full  account  of  military  movements,  in  which 
Jos,  as  a  man  who  had  seen  service,  was  especially  interested. 
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On  one  occasion  he  read  out  —  Arrival  of  the  — th  regiment. 
Gravesend,  June  20.  — The  Ramchunder,  East  Indiaman,  came 
into  the  river  this  morning,  having  on  board  14  officers,  and 
132  rank  and  file  of  this  gallant  corps.  They  have  been  absent 
from  England  fourteen  years,  having  been  embarked  the  year 
alter  Waterloo,  in  which  glorious  conflict  they  took  an  active 
part,  and  having  subsequently  distinguished  themselves  in  tlie 
Burmese  war.  The  veteran  colonel,  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd, 
K.C.B.,  with  his  lady  and  sister,  landed  here  yesterda}-,  with 
Captains  Posky,  Stubble,  Macraw,  Malony  ;  LieutenantA  Smith, 
Jones,  Thompson,  F.  Thomson  ;  Ensigns  Hieks  and  Grady ; 
the  band  on  the  pier  playing  the  national  anthem,  and  the  crowd 
loudly  cheering  the  gallant  veterans  as  they  went  into  Wax-te's 
hotel,  where  a  sumptuous  banquet  was  provided  for  the  de- 
fenders of  Old  England.  During  the  repast,  which  we  need 
not  say  was  served  up  in  Wa3  te'8  best  style,  the  cheering  con- 
tinued so  enthusiastically,  that  Lady  O'Dowd  and  the  Colonel 
came  forward  to  the  balcony,  and  drank  the  healths  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  a  bumper  of  Wayte's  l)e8t  claret.'* 

On  a  second  occasion  Jos  read  a  brief  announcement — 
Major  Dobbin  had  joined  the  — th  regiment  at  Chatham  ;  and 
subsequently  he  promulgated  accounts  of  the  presentations  at 
the  Drawing-room,  of  Colonel  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd,  K.C.B., 
Lady  O'Dowd  (by  Mrs.  Molloy  Malony  of  Ballymalony),  and 
Miss  Glorvina  O'Dowd  (by  Lady  O'Dowd).  Almost  directly 
after  this,  Dobbin's  name  appeared  among  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  :  for  old  Marshal  Tiptoff  had  died  during  the  passage 
of  the  — th  from  Madras,  and  the  Sovereign  was  pleased  to 
advance  Colonel  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General  on  his  return  to  England,  with  an  intimation  tliat  he 
should  be  Colonel  of  the  distinguished  regiment  which  he  had 
so  long  commanded. 

Amelia  had  been  made  aware  of  some  of  these  movements. 
The  correspondence  between  George  and  his  guardian  had  not 
ceased  by  any  means :  William  had  even  written  once  or  twice 
to  her  since  his  departure,  but  in  a  manner  so  unconstrainedly 
cold,  that  the  i)oor  woman  felt  now  in  her  turn  that  she  had  lost 
her  power  *over  him,  and  that,  as  he  had  said,  he  was  free.  He 
had  left  her,  and  she  was  wretched.  The  memory  of  his  almost 
countless  services,  and  loft}'  and  affectionate  regard,  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  her,  and  rebuked  her  day  and  night.  She 
brooded  over  those  recollections  according  to  her  wont:  saw 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  affection  with  which  she  had 
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trifled,  and  reproached  herself  for  having  flung  away  such  a 
treasure. 

It  was  gone  indeed.  William  had  spent  it  all  out.  He 
loved  her  no  more,  he  thought,  as  he  had  loved  her.  lie  never 
conld  again.  That  sort  of  regard,  which  he  had  proffered  to 
her  for  so  man}*  faithful  years,  can't  be  flung  down  and  shat- 
tered, and  mended  so  as  to  show  no  scars.  The  little  heedless 
tyrant  had  so  destroyed  it.  No,  William  thought  again  and 
again,  It  was  myself  I  deluded,  and  persisted  in  cajoling ; 
had  she  been  worthy  of  the  love  I  gave  her,  she  would  have  re- 
turned it  long  ago.  It  was  a  fond  mistake.  Isn't  the  whole 
course  of  life  made  up  of  such  ?  and  suppose  I  had  won  her, 
should  I  not  have  been  disenchanted  the  day  after  my  victory  ? 
Why  pine,  or  be  ashamed  of  my  defeat?  "  The  more  he  thought 
of  this  long  passage  of  his  life,  the  more  clearlj-  he  saw  his 
deception.  I'll  go  into  harness  again,"  he  said,  and  do  my 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to 
place  me.  I  will  see  that  the  buttons  of  the  recruits  are  prop- 
erly bright,  and  that  the  sergeants  make  no  mistakes  in  their 
accounts.  I  will  dine  at  mess,  and  listen  to  the  Scotch  surgeon 
telling  his  stories.  When  I  am  old  and  broken,  I  will  go  on 
half-pay,  and  my  old  sisters  shall  scold  me.  I  have  '  geliebt 
and  gelebet  *  as  the  girt  in  Wallenstein  says.  I  am  done.  — 
Pa}-  the  bills,  and  get  me  a  cigar :  find  out  what  there  is  at  the 
play  to-night,  Francis ;  to-morrow  we  cross  by  the  ^  Batavier.' " 
He  made  the  above  speech,  whereof  Francis  only  heard  the  last 
two  lines,  pacing  up  and  down  the  Boompjes  at  Rotterdam. 
The  "Batavier"  was  lying  in  the  basin.  He  could  see  the 
place  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  and  Emmy  had  sate  on 
the  happy  voyage  out.  What  had  that  little  Mrs.  Crawley  to 
say  to  him?  Psha!  to-morrow  we  will  put  to  sea,  and  return 
to  England,  home,  and  duty ! 

After  June  all  the  little  Court  Society  of  Pumpernickel  used 
to  separate,  according  to  the  German  plan,  and  make  for  a 
hundred  watering-places,  where  they  drank  at  the  wells ;  rode 
upon  donkeys  ;  gambled  at  tlie  redoutes^  if  they  had  money  and 
a  mind ;  rushed  with  hundreds  of  their  kind,  to  gormandize  at 
the  tables  d'hote;  and  idled  away  the  summer.  The  English 
-  diplomatists  went  ofC  to  Toeplitz  and  Kissengen,  their  French 
rivals  shut  up  their  chancellerie  and  whisked  away  to  their  dar- 
ling Boulevard  de  Gand.  Tlie  Transparent  reigning  family  took 
too  to  the  waters,  or  retired  to  their  hunting  lodges.  Every- 
body went  away  having  au}'  pretensions  to  politeness,  and,  of 
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course,  with  them,  Doctor  von  Glauber,  the  Court  Doctor,  and 
his  Baroness.  The  seasons  for  the  batlis  were  the  most  produc* 
tive  i>eriods  of  the  Doctor's  practice  —  he  united  business  witli 
pleasure,  and  his  chief  place  of  resort  was  Ostend,  which  is 
much  frequented  by  Germans,  and  where  the  Doctor  treated 
himself  and  his  si>ou8e  to  what  he  called  a    dib"  in  the  sea. 

His  interesting  patient,  Jos,  was  a  regular  milch  cow  to  the 
Doctor,  and  he  easily  persuaded  the  civilian,  both  for  his  own 
health's  sake  and  that  of  his  charming  sister,  which  was  really 
very  much  shattered,  to  pass  the  summer  at  that  hideous  sea- 
port town.  Emmy  did  not  care  where  she  went  much.  G^orgy 
jumped  at  the  idea  of  a  move.  As  for  Becky,  she  came  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  fouith  place  inside  of  the  fine  barouche 
Mr.  Jos  had  bought :  the  two  domestics  being  on  the  box  in 
front.  She  might  have  some  misgivings  about  the  friends 
whom  she  should  meet  at  Ostend,  and  who  might  be  likelj'  to 
tell  ugly  stories  —  but,  bah !  she  was  stix>ng  enough  to  hoki  her 
own.  She  had  cast  such  an  anchor  in  Jos  now  as  would  require 
a  strong  storm  to  shake.  That  incident  of  the  picture  had 
finished  him.  Becky  took  down  her  elephant,  and  put  it  into 
the  little  box  which  she  had  had  from  Amelia  ever  so  many 
years  ago.  Emmy  also  came  off  with  her  Lares,  —  her  two 
pictures,  —  and  the  part}-,  finall}',  were  lodged  in  an  exceed- 
ingly dear  and  uncomfortable  house  at  Ostend. 

There  Amelia  began  to  take  baths,  and  get  what  good  she 
could  from  them,  and  though  scores  of  people  of  Beck^^s  ac- 
quaintance passed  her  and  cut  her,  yet  Mrs.  Osborne,  who 
walked  about  with  her,  and  who  knew  nobody,  was  not  aware 
of  the  treatment  experienced  by  the  friend  whom  she  had  chosen 
so  judiciously  as  a  companion ;  indeed,  Becky  never  thought 
fit  to  tell  her  what  was  passing  under  her  innocent  eyes. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  acquaintances,  however, 
acknowledged  her  readily  enough,  —  [perhaps  more  readily  than 
she  would  have  desired.  Among  those  were  Major  Loder 
( unattached),  and  Captain  Rook  (late  of  the  Rifles),  who  might 
be  seen  any  day  on  the  Dyke,  smoking  and  staring  at  the 
women,  and  who  speedil}'  got  an  intitxluction  to  the  hospitable 
l>oard  and  select  circle  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley.  In  fact,  they 
would  take  no  denial ;  they  burst  into  the  house  whether  Becky 
was  at  home  or  not,  walked  into  Mrs.  Osborne's  drawing-room, 
which  they  perfumed  with  their  coats  and  mustachios,  called 
Jos  Old  buck,"  and  invaded  his  dinner-table,  and  laughed 
and  drank  for  long  hours  there. 

What  can  they  mean?"  asked  Geoi'gy,  who  did  not  like 
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these  gentlemen.  I  heard  the  Major  say  to  Mrs.  Crawley 
yesterday,  *  No,  no,  Beck}*,  you  shan't  keep  the  old  buck  to 
yourself.  We  must  have  the  bones  in,  or  dammy,  I'll  split.' 
What  could  the  Major  mean,  Mamma?" 

Major !  don't  call  him  Major !  "  Emmy  said.  "  Tm  sure 
I  can't  tell  what  he  meant."  His  presence  and  that  of  his 
friend  inspired  the  little  lady  with  intolerable  terror  and  aver- 
sion. They  paid  her  tipsy  compliments ;  they  leered  at  her 
over  the  dinner-table.  -An<l  the  Captain  made  her  advances 
that  filled  her  with  sickening  dismay,  nor  would  she  ever  see 
him  unless  she  had  George  by  her  side. 

Rebecca,  to  do  her  justice,  never  would  let  either  of  these 
men  remain  alone  with  Amelia ;  the  Major  was  disengaged  too, 
and  swore  he  would  be  the  winner  of  her.  A  couple  of  ruffians 
were  fighting  for  this  innocent  creature,  gambling  for  her  at  her 
own  table ;  and  though  she  was  not  aware  of  the  rascals'  de- 
signs upon  her,  yet  she  felt  a  horror  and  uneasiness  in  their 
presence,  and  longed  to  fly. 

She  besought,  she  entreated  Jos  to  go.  Not  he.  He  was 
slow  of  movement,  tied  to  his  Doctor,  and  perhaps  to  some 
other  leading-strings.  At  least  Becky  was  not  anxious  to  go 
to  England. 

At  last  she  took  a  great  resolution  —  made  the  great  plunge. 
She  wrote  off  a  letter  to  a  friend  whom  she  had  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water ;  a  letter  about  which  she  did  not  speak  a 
word  to  anybody,  which  she  carried  herself  to  the  post  under 
her  shawl,  nor  was  any  remark  made  about  it ;  only  that  she 
looked  ver}'  much  flushed  and  agitated  when  Georgy  met  her ; 
and  she  kissed  him  and  hung  over  him  a  great  deal  that  night. 
She  did  not  come  out  of  her  room  afler  her  return  from  her 
walk.  Becky  thought  it  was  Major  Loder  and  the  Captain  who 
frightened  her. 

'*She  mustn't  stop  here,"  Becky  reasoned  with  herself. 
"She  must  go  away,  the  silly ^ittle  fool.  She  is  still  whim- 
pering after  that  gaby  of  a  husband  —  dead  (and  served  right !) 
these  fifteen  years.  She  shan't  maiTy  either  of  these  men. 
It's  too  bad  of  Loder.  No ;  she  shall  marry  the  bamboo  cane, 
I'll  settle  it  this  very  night." 

So  Becky  took  a  cup  of  tea  to  Amelia  in  her  private  apart- 
ment, and  found  that  lady  in  the  company  of  her  miniatures, 
and  in  a  most  melancholy  and  nervous  condition.  She  laid 
down  the  cup  of  tea. 

Thank  you,"  said  Amelia. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Amelia,"  said  Becky,  marching  up  and 
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down  the  room  before  the  other,  and  surveying  her  with  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  kindness.  ^^I  want  to  talk  to  you.  You 
must  go  away  from  here  and  from  the  impertinences  of  these 
men.  I  won't  have  you  harassed  by  them:  and  they  will 
insult  3'ou  if  you  stay.  I  tell  you  they  are  rascals ;  men  fit  to 
send  to  the  hulks.  Never  mind  how  I  know  them.  I  know 
everybody.  Jos  can't  protect  30U,  he  is  too  weak,  and  wants 
a  protector  himself.  You  are  no  more  fit  to  live  in  the  world 
than  a  baby  in  arms.  You  must  marty,  or  you  and  3*our 
precious  boy  will  go  to  ruin.  You  must  have  a  husband,  3^011 
fool ;  and  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  I  ever  saw  has  offered  you 
a  hundred  times,  and  you. have  rejected  him,  you  silly,  heartless, 
ungrateful  little  creature ! " 

1  tried  —  I  tried  my  best,  indeed  I  did,  Rebecca,"  said 
Amelia,  deprecatingly,  ''but  I  couldn't  forget — and  she 
finished  the  sentence  by  looking  up  at  the  portrait 

''Couldn't  foi^et  him!'*  cried  out  Becky,  "that  selfisli 
humbug,  that  low-bred  cockney-dandy,  that  padded  booby-, 
who  had  neither  wit,  nor  manners,  nor  heart,  and  was  no 
more  to  be  compared  to  3'our  friend  with  the  baraboo  cane 
than  you  are  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Why,  the  man  was  weary 
of  you,  and  would  have  jilted  you,  but  that  Dobbin  forced  him 
to  keep  his  word.  He  owned  it  to  me.  He  never  cared  for 
you.  He  used  to  sneer  about  yon  to  me,  time  after  time ;  and 
made  love  to  me  the  week  after  he  married  you." 

"  It's  false !  It's  false !  Rebecca,"  cried  out  Amelia,  start- 
ing up. 

"  Look  there,  you  fool,"  Becky  said,  still  with  provoking 
good-humor,  and  taking  a  little  paper  out  of  her  belt,  she 
opened  it  and  fiung  it  into  Emmy's  lap.  "You  know  his 
hand-writing.  He  wrote  that  to  me  —  wanted  me  to  run  awaj^ 
with  him  —  gave  it  me  under  your  nose,  the  day  before  he  was 
shot  —  and  served  him  right !  "  Becky  repeated. 

Emmy  did  not  hear  her ;  she  was  looking  at  the  letter.  It 
was  that  which  George  had  put  into  the  bouquet  and  given  to 
Becky  on  the  night  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball.  It  was 
as  she  said  :  the  foolish  young  man  had  asked  her  to  fly. 

Emmy's  head  sank  down,  and  for  almost  the  last  time  in 
which  she  shall  be  called  upon  to  weep  in  this  history,  she 
commenced  that  work.  Her  head  fell  to  her  bosom,  and  her 
hands  went  up  to  her  eyes ;  and  there  for  a  while,  she  gave 
way  to  her  emotions,  as  Becky  stood  on  and  i*egarded  her. 
Who  shall  analy'ze  those  tears,  and  say  whether  they  were 
sweet  or  bitter?    Was  she  most  grieved,  because  the  idol  of 
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her  life  was  tumbled  down  and  shivered  at  her  feet,  or  indig- 
nant that  her  love  Iiad  been  so  despised,  or  glad  because  the 
barrier  was  removed  which  modesty  had  placed  between  her 
and  a  new,  a  real  affection?  There  is  nothing  to  forbid  me 
now,"  she  thought.  1  may  love  him  with  all  my  heart  now. 
Oh,  I  will,  I  will,  if  he  will  but  let  me,  aud  foi*give  me."  I 
believe  it  was  this  fueling  rushed  over  all  the  others  which 
agitated  that*gentle  little  bosom. 

Indeed,  she  did  not  cry  so  much  as  Becky  expected  —  the 
other  soothed  and  kissed  her — a  rare  mark  of  sympathy  with 
Mrs.  Becky.  She  treated  Emmy  like  a  child,  and  patted  her 
head.  And  now  let  us  get  pen  and  ink,  and  write  to  him  to 
come  this  minute,"  she  said. 

I  —  I  wrote  to  him  this  morning,"  Emmy  said,  blushing 
exceedingly.  Beck}' screamed  with  laughter — Unhiglietto" 
she  sang  out  with  Rosina,  eccolo  qua/"  —  the  whole  house 
echoed  with  her  shrill  singing. 

Two  mornings  after  this  little  scene,  although  the  day  was 
rain5^  and  gusty,  and  Amelia  had  had  an  exceedingly  wakeful 
night,  listening  to  the  wind  roaring,  and  pit3ing  all  travellers 
by  land  and  by  water,  yet  she  got  up  early,  and  insisted  upon 
taking  a  walk  on  the  Dyke  with  Georgy ;  and  there  she  paced 
as  the  rain  beat  into  her  face,  and  she  looked  out  westwai-d 
across  the  dark  sea  line,  and  over  the  swollen  billows  which 
came  tumbling  and  frothing  to  the  shore.  Neither  spoke 
much,  except  now  and  then,  when  the  boy  said  a  few  words  to 
his  timid  companion,  indicative  of  sj'mpathy  and  protection. 
I  hope  he  won't  cross  in  such  weather,"  Emmy  said. 

''I  bet  ten  to  one  he  does,"  the  boy  answered.  '*Look, 
mother,  there's  the  smoke  of  the  steamer."  It  was  that  signal, 
sure  enough. 

But  though  the  steamer  was  under  weigh,  he  might  not  be 
on  board ;  he  might  not  have  got  the  letter ;  he  might  not 
choose  to  come.  —  A  hundred  fears  poured  one  over  the  other 
into  the  little  heart,  as  fast  as  the  waves  on  to  the  dyke. 

The  boat  followed  the  smoke  into  sight.  Georgy  had  a 
dandy  telescope,  and  got  the  vessel  under  view  in  the  most 
skilful  manner.  And  he  made  appropriate  nautical  comments 
upon  the  manner  of  the  approach  of  the  steamer  as  she  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  dipping  and  rising  in  the  water.  The  sig- 
nal of  an  English  steamer  in  sight  went  fluttering  up  to  the 
mast  on  the  pier.  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Amelia's  heart  was  in  a 
similar  flutter. 
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Emmy  tried  to  look  through  the  telescope  over  Geoi^'s 
shoulder,  but  she  could  make  nothing  of  it.  She  only  saw  a 
black  eclipse  bobbing  up  and  down  before  her  eyes. 

George  took  the  glass  again  and  raked  the  vessel.  "  How 
she  does  pitch  ! "  he  said.  There  goes  a  wave  slap  over  her 
bows.  There's  only  two  people  on  deck  besides  the  steersman. 
There's  a  man  lying  down,  and  a  —  chap  in  a  —  cloak  witJi  a 

—  Hooray !  —  It's  Dob  by  Jingo !  "  He  clapped  to  the  tele- 
scope and  flung  his  arms  round  his  mother.  As  for  that  lad3' : 
let  us  say  what  she  did  in  the  words  of  a  favorite  poet  — 
^ojcpvocu  ycAxurao-a.  She  was  sure  it  was  William.  It  could 
be  no  other.  What  she  had  said  about  hoping  that  he  would 
not  come  was  all  liA'pocrisy.  Of  course  he  would  come  :  what 
could  he  do  else  but  come?    She  knew  he  would  come. 

The  ship  came  swiftly  nearer  and  nearer.  As  they  went  in 
to  meet  her  at  the  landing-place  at  the  Quay,  Emm^-'s  knees 
trembled  so  that  she  scarcely  could  run.  She  would  have  liked 
to  kneel  down  and  say  her  prayere  of  thanks  there.  Oh,  she 
thought,  she  would  be  all  her  life  saying  them  I 

It  was  such  a  bad  day  that  as  the  vessel  came  alongside  of 
the  Quay  there  were  no  idlers  abroad ;  scareel}'  even  a  commis- 
sioner on  the  look-out  for  the  few  passengers  in  the  steamer. 
That  young  scapegrace  George  had  fled  too :  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  old  cloak  lined  with  red  stuff  stepped  on  to  the 
shore,  there  was  scarcely  any  one  present  to  see  what  took 
place,  which  was  briefly  this : 

A  lady  in  a  dripping  white  bonnet  and  shawl,  with  her  two 
little  hands  out  before  her,  went  up  to  him,  and  in  the  next 
minute  she  had  altogether  disappeared  under  the  folds  of  the 
old  cloak,  and  was  kissing  one  of  his  hands  with  all  her  might ; 
whilst  the  other,  I  suppose,  was  engaged  in  holding  her  to  his 
heart  (which  her  head  just  about  reached)  and  in  preventing 
her  from  tumbling  down.    She  was  murmuring  something  about 

—  forgive  —  dear  William  —  dear,  dear,  dearest  friend  —  kiss, 
kiss,  kiss,  and  so  forth  —  and  in  fact  went  on  under  the  cloak 
in  an  absurd  manner. 

When  Emmy  emerged  fh)m  it,  she  still  kept  tight  hold  of 
one  of  William's  hands,  and  looked  up  in  his  face.  It  was  f\ill 
of  sadness  and  tender  love  and  pit}'.  She  understood  its  re- 
proach, and  hung  down  her  head. 

It  was  time  you  sent  for  me,  dear  Amelia,"  he  said. 

"  You  will  never  go  again,  William." 

"  No,  never,"  he  answered :  and  pressed  the  dear  little  soul 
once  more  to  his  heart. 
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As  they  Issued  out  of  the  Custom-house  precincts,  Georgy 
broke  out  on  them,  with  his  telescope to  his  eye,  and  a  loud 
laugh  of  welcome  ;  he  danced  round  the  couple,  and  performed 
many  facetious  antics  as  he  led  them  up  to  the  house.  Jos 
wasn't  up  jet ;  Becky  not  visible  (though  she  looked  at  them 
through  the  blinds).  Geofgy  ran  off  to  see  about  breakfast. 
Emmy,  whose  shawl  and  bonnet  were  off  in  the  passage  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Pa^  ne,  now  went  to  undo  the  clasp  of  William's 
cloak,  and  —  we  will,  if  3*ou  please,  go  with  George,  and  look 
after  l>reakfast  for  the  Colonel.  The  vessel  is  in  port,  lie  has 
got  the  prize  he  has  been  trying  for  all  his  life.  The  bird  has 
come  in  at  last.  There  it  is  with  its  head  on  his  shoulder,  bill- 
ing and  cooing  close  up  to  his  heart,  with  soft  outstretched 
fluttering  wings.  This  is  what  he  has  asked  for  every  day  and 
hour  for  eighteen  years.  This  is  what  he  pined  after.  Here 
it  is  —  the  summit,  the  end  —  the  last  page  of  the  third  volume. 
Good-by,  Colonel  —  God  bless  you,  honest  William!  —  Fare- 
well, dear  Amelia  —  Grow  green  again,  tender  little  parasite, 
round  the  ru^ed  old  oak  to  which  you  cling ! 


Perhaps  it  was  compunction  towards  the  kind  and  simple 
creature,  who  had  been  the  first  in  life  to  defend  her,  perhaps 
it  was  a  dislike  to  all  such  sentimental  scenes,  —  but  Rebecca, 
satisfied  with  her  part  in  the  transaction,  never  presented  her- 
self before  Colonel  Dobbin  and  the  lady  whom  he  married. 

Particular  business,"  she  said,  took  her  to  Bruges,  whither 
she  went ;  and  only  Georgy  and  his  uncle  were  present  at  the 
marriage  ceremony.  When  it  was  over,  and  Georgy  had  re- 
joined his  parents,  Mrs.  Beck}-  returned  (just  for  a  few  days) 
to  comfort  the  solitary  bachelor,  Joseph  Sedley.  lie  preferred 
a  continental  life,  he  said,  and  declined  to  join  in  housekeeping 
with  his  sister  and  her  husband. 

Emmy  was  ver^'  glad  in  her  heart  to  think  that  she  had 
written  to  her  husband  before  she  read  or  knew  of  that  letter  of 
George's.  "  I  knew  it  all  along,"  William  said  ;  "  but  could  I 
use  that  weapon  against  the  \x)or  fellow's  memory  ?  it  was 
that  which  made  me  suffer  so  when  you  —  " 

Never  speak  of  that  day  again,"  Emmy  cried  out,  so  con- 
trite and  humble,  that  William  turned  off  the  conversation,  by 
his  acc^ount  of  Glorvina  and  dear  old  Pegg}*  O'Dowd,  with 
whom  he  was  sitting  when  the  letter  of  recall  reached  him. 

if  3'ou  hadn't  sent  for  me,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  **  who 
knows  what  Glorvina's  name  might  be  now?" 
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At  present  it  is  Glorvina  Posky  (now  Mre.  Major  Poskv), 
she  took  Iiim  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife ;  having  resolved 
never  to  marr^'  out  of  the  regiment.  Lady  0*Dowd  is  also  so 
attached  to  it  that,  she  says,  if  an^iiiiug  were  to  happen  to 
Mick,  bedad  she'd  come  back  and  marr^^  some  of  'em.  But  the 
Major-General  is  quite  well,  and  lives  in  great  splendor  at 
O'Dowdstown,  with  a  pack  of  beagles,  and  (with  the  exception 
of  perhaps  their  neighbor,  Ho^arty  of  Castle  Ho^art}')  he  is 
the  first  man  of  his  county.  Iler  Ladyship  still  dances  jigs, 
and  insisted  on  standing  up  with  the  Master  of  the  Horse  at 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  last  ball.  Both  she  and  Glorvina  de- 
clared that  Dobbin  had  used  the  latter  sheamfuUy^  but  Posky 
falhng  in,  Glorvina  was  consoled,  and  a  beautiful  turban  from 
Paris  appeased  the  wrath  of  Lady  0*Dowd. 

When  Colonel  Dobbin  quitted  the  service,  which  he  did  im- 
mediately after  his  marriage,  he  rented  a  pi'etty  little  country 
place  in  Hampshire,  not  far  from  Queen's  Crawle}*,  where,  after 
the  passing,  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Sir  Pitt  and  his  family  con- 
stantly resided  now.  All  idea  of  a  Peerage  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  baronet's  two  seats  in  Parliament  being  lost.  He 
was  both  out  of  pocket  and  out  of  spirits  by  that  catastrophe, 
failed  in  his  health,  and  prophesied  the  speedy  ruin  of  the 
Empire. 

Lady  Jane  and  Mrs.  Dobbin  became  great  friends  —  there 
was  a  perpetual  crossing  of  pony-chaises  between  the  Hall  and 
the  Evergreens,  the  Colonel's  place  (rented  of  his  ftnend  Major 
Ponto,  who  was  abroad  with  his  family).  Her  Ladyship  was 
godmother  to  Mrs.  Dobbin's  child,  which  bore  her  name,  and 
was  christened  by  the  Rev.  James  Crawley,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  living:  and  a  pretty  close  friendship  subsisted 
between  the  two  lads,  George  and  Rawdon,  who  hunted  and 
shot  together  in  the  vacations,  were  both  entered  of  the  same 
College  at  Cambridge,  and  quarrelled  with  each  other  about 
Lady  Jane's  daughter,  with  whom  they  were  l)oth,  of  coarse,  in 
love.  A  match  between  George  and  that  young  lady  was  long 
a  favorite  scheme  of  both  the  matrons,  though  I  have  heard 
that  Miss  Crawley  herself  inclined  towards  her  cousin. 

Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  name  was  never  mentioned  by 
either  family.  There  were  reasons  why  all  should  be  silent 
regarding  her.  For  wherever  Mr.  Joseph  Sedle^'  went,  she 
travelled  likewise ;  and  that  infatuated  man  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely her  slave.  The  Colonel's  lawyers  informed  him  that  his 
brother-in-law  had  effected  a  heavy  insurance  upon  his  life, 
whence  it  was  probable  that  he  had  been  raising  monej'  to  dis- 
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charge  debts.  He  procured  prolonged  leave  of  absence  fVom 
the  £ast  India  House,  and  indeed  his  infirmities  were  daily 
increasing. 

On  hearing  the  news  about  the  insurance,  Amelia,  in  a  good  * 
deal  of  alafW;  mUl*UlUd  her  husband  to  go  to  Brussels,  where 
Jos  then  was,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  affairs.  The 
Colonel  quitted  home  with  reluctance  (for  he  was  deeply  im- 
mersed in  his  "  Histor}'  of  the  Punjaub,"  which  still  occupies 
him,  and  much  alarmed  about  his  little  daughter,  whom  he 
idolizes,  and  who  was  just  recovering  from  the  chicken-|)ox), 
and  went  to  Brussels  and  found  Jos  living  at  one  of  the  enor- 
mous hotels  in  that  cit}\  Mrs.  Crawley-,  who  had  her  carriage, 
gave  entertainments,  and  lived  in  a  very  genteel  manner,  occu- 
pied another  suite  of  apartments  in  the  same  hotel. 

The  Colonel,  of  course,  did  not  desire  to  see  that  lady,  or 
even  think  proper  to  notify  his  arrival  at  Brussels,  except  pri- 
vately to  Jos  by  a  message  through  his  valet.  Jos  begged  the 
Colonel  to  come  and  see  him  that  night,  when  Mi's.  Ci-awley 
would  be  at  a  soiree^  and  when  they  could  meet  t/fone.  He 
found  his  brother-in-law  in  a  condition  of  pitiable  infirmity;  , 
and  dreadfully  afraid  of  Rebecca,  though  eager  in  his  praises  of 
her.  She  tended  him  through  a  series  of  unheai-d-of  illnesses, 
with  a  fidelity  most  admirable.  She  had  been  a  daughter  to 
him.  ''But  —  but  —  oh,  for  God's  sake,  do  come  and  live 
near  me,  and  —  and  —  see  me  sometimes,"  whimpered  out  the 
unfortunate  man. 

The  Colonel's  brow  darkened  at  this.  "  We  can't,  Jos,"  he 
said.  ''Considering  the  circumstances,  AmeHa  can't  visit 
you." 

*'I  swear  to  you  —  T  swear  to  you  on  the  Bible,"  gasped 
out  Joseph,  wanting  to  kiss  the  book,  "  that  she  is  as  innocent 
as  a  child,  as  spotless  as  your  own  wife." 

"It  may  l)e  so,"  said  the  Colonel,  gloomily;  "but  Emmy 
can't  come  to  30U.  Be  a  man,  Jos :  break  off  this  disreputable 
connection.  Come  home  to  3'our  famil}'.  We  hear  3'our  affairs 
are  involved." 

"Involved!"  cried  Jos.  "Who  has  told  such  calumnies? 
All  my  money  is  placed  out  most  advantageously.  Mrs.  Craw- 
le^^  —  that  is  —  I  mean,  —  it  is  laid  out  to  the  best  interest." 

'*  You  are  not  in  debt,  then?  Why  did  you  insure  your 
Ufe?" 

"I  thought  —  a  little  present  to  her  —  in  case  anvthing 
happened ;  and  you  know  my  health  is  so  delicate  —  common 
gratitude  you  know  —  and  1  intend  to  leave  all  my  money  to 
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you — and  I  can  spare  it  out  of  m}'  income,  indeed  I  enn,** 
cried  out  William's  weak  brother-in-law. 

The  Colonel  besought  Jos  to  fly  at  once  —  to  go  back  to 
India,  whither  Mre.  Crawley  could  not  follow  him ;  to  do  any  - 
thing to  break  off  a  connection  which  might  have  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  him. 

Jos  clasped  his  hands,  and  cried,  —  **He  would  go  back 
to  India.  He  would  do  anything :  only*  he  must  have  time : 
the}'  mustn't  s&y  anything  to  Mi's.  Crawley:  —  she'd  —  she'd 
kill  me  if  she  knew  it.  You  don't  know  what  a  terrible  woman 
she  is,"  the  poor  wretch  said. 

"  Then,  why  not  come  away  with  me  ?  "  said  Dobbin  in  reply ; 
but  Jos  had  not  the  courage.  He  would  see  Dobbin  again  in 
the  morning  ;  he  must  on  no  account  say  that  he  had  been  there. 
He  must  go  now.  Becky  might  come  in."  And  Dobbin 
quitted  him  full  of  forebodings. 

He, never  saw  Jos  more.  Three  months  afterwards  Joseph 
Sedle}'  died  at  Aix-la-Chaj)elle.  It  was  found  that  all  his  prop- 
erty- had  been  muddled  away  in  speculations,  and  was  repre- 
sented by  valueless  shares  in  different  bubble  companies.  AH 
his  available  assets  were  the  two  thousand  pounds  for  which 
his  life  was  insured,  and  which  were  left  equally  between  his 
beloved  "  sister  Amelia,  wife  of,  &c.,  and  his  friend  and  inval- 
uable attendant  during  sickness,  Rel>ecca,  wife  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley,  C.B.,"  who  was  appointed  admin- 
istratrix. 

The  solicitor  of  the  Insurance  Company  swore  it  was  the 
blackest  c»ase  that  ever  had  come  before  him  ;  talked  of  sending 
a  commission  to  Aix  to  examine  into  the  death,  and  the  Com- 
pany refused  payment  of  the  policy.  But  Mrs.,  or  Lady  Craw- 
ley, as  she  styled  herself,  came  to  town  at  once  (attended  with 
her  solicitors,  Messi-s.  Burke,  Thurtell,  and  Hayes,  of  Tha^nes 
Inn),  and  dared  the  Company  to  refuse  the  payment.  They 
invited  examination,  they  declared  that  she  was  the  object  of 
an  infamous  conspiracy,  which  had  been  pursuing  her  all 
through  life,  and  triumphed  finally'.  The  money  was  paid, 
and  her  character  established,  but  Colonel  Dobbin  sent  back 
his  share  of  the  legacy  to  the  Insurance  Office,  and  rigidly  de- 
clined to  hold  any  communication  with  Rebecca. 

She  never  was  Lady  Crawley,  though  she  continued  so  to 
call  hei-self.  His  Excellency  Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley  died  of 
yellow  fever  at  Coventry  Island,  most  deeply  beloved  and  de- 
plored, and  six  weeks  before  the  demise  of  his  brother.  Sir  Pitt. 
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The  estate  consequently  devolved  upon  the  present  Sir  Rawdon 
Crawley,  Bart. 

He,  too,  has  declined  to  see  his  mother,  to  whom  he  makes  a 
liberal  allowance  ;  and  who,  besides,  ap[)ears  to  be  very  wealthy. 
The  Baronet  lives  entirely  at  Queen's  Crawle}',  with  Lady  Jane 
and  her  daughter ;  whilst  Rebecca,  Lady  Crawley,  chiefly  hangs 
about  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  where  a  ver3'  strong  part}'  of  ex- 
c*ellent  people  consider  her  to  be  a  most  injured  woman.  She 
has  her  enemies.  Who  has  not?  Her  lite  is  her  answer  to 
them.  She  busies  herself  in  works  of  piety.  She  goes  to 
church,  and  never  without  a  footman.  Her  name  is  in  all  Ihe 
Charity  Lists.  The  Destitute  Orange-girl,  the  Neglected  Wash- 
er-woman, the  Distressed  Muffin- man,  find  in  her  a  fast  and  gen- 
erous friend.  She  is  always  having  stalls  at  Fancy  Fairs  for 
the  benefit  of  these  hapless  beings.  Emmy,  her  children,  and 
the  Colonel,  coming  to  London  some  time  back,  found  them- 
selves suddenly  before  her  at  one  of  these  fairs.  She  cast 
down  her  eyes  demurely  and  smiled  as  they  started  away  from 
her;  Emmy  skurrying  off  on  the  arm  of  George  (now  grown 
a  dashing  ^oung  gentleman),  and  the  Colonel  seizing  up  his 
little  Jane}',  of  whom  he  is  fonder  than  of  anything  in  the 
world  —  fonder  even  than  of  his    History  of  the  Punjaub." 

Fonder  than  he  is  of  me,"  Emmy  thinks,  witli  a  sigh. 
But  he  never  said  a  word  to  Amelia  that  was  not  kind  and 
gentle ;  or  thought  of  a  want  of  hei-s  that  he  did  not  try  to 
gratify. 

Ah  !  Vanttas  Vanitatum  !  which  of  us  is  happy  in  this  world? 
Which  of  us  has  his  desire?  or,  having  it,  is  satisfied?  — come, 
children,  let  us  shut  up  the  box  and  the  puppets,  for  our  play 
is  played  out. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BACHELOR  OP  BEAK  STREET. 

Who  shall  be  the  hero  of  this  tale  ?  Not  I  who  write  it.  I 
am  but  the  Chorus  of  the  Play.  I  make  remarks  on  the  con- 
duet  of  the  characters :  1  narrate  theii*  simple  story.  There  is 
love  and  marriage  in  it:  there  is  grief  and  disappointment: 
the  scene  is  in  the  parlor,  and  the  region  beneath  the  parlor. 
No:  it  may  be  the  parlor  and  kitchen,  in  this  instance,  are 
on  the  same  level.  There  is  no  high  life,  unless,  to  be  sure, 
you  call  a  baronet's  widow  a  lady  in  high  life  ;  and  some  ladies 
ma}'  be,  while  some  certainly  ai*e  not.  1  don't  think  there's  a 
villain  in  the  whole  performance.  There  is  an  abominable 
selfish  old  woman,  certainly ;  an  old  highway  robber ;  an  old 
sponger  on  other  people's  kindness ;  an  old  haunter  of  Bath 
and  Cheltenham  boarding-houses  (about  which  how  can  I  know 
anything,  never  having  been  in  a  boarding-house  at  Bath  or 
Cheltenham  in  my  life?)  ;  an  old  swindler  of  tradesmen,  t3rant 
of  servants,  bully  of  the  poor  —  who,  to  be  sure,  might  do  duty 
for  a  villain,  but  she  considers  herself  as  virtuous  a  woman  as 
ever  was  bom.  The  heroine  is  not  faultless  (ah !  that  will  be 
a  great  relief  to  some  folks,  for  many  writers'  good  women  are, 
you  know,  so  very  insipid).  The  principal  personage  yow  may 
very  likely  think  to  be  no  better  than  a  muff.  But  is  many  a 
respectable  man  of  our  acquaintance  much  better?  and  do 
muffs  know  that  the}'  are  what  they  are,  or,  knowing  it,  are 
they  unhappy?  Do  girls  decline  to  many  one  if  he  is  rich? 
Do  we  refuse  to  dine  with  one?  1  listened  to  one  at  Church 
last  Sunday,  with  all  the  women  cr3'ing  and  sobbing;  and,  oh, 
dear  me !  how  finel}'  he  preached !  Don't  we  give  him  gri»at 
credit  for  wisdom  and  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
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Don't  we  give  him  important  commands  in  the  arm}  ?  Can 
you,  or  can  you  not,  point  out  one  who  has  been  made  a  peer? 
Doesn't  your  wife  call  one  in  the  moment  any  of  the  children 
are  ill  ?  Don't  we  read  his  dear  poems,  or  even  novels  ?  Yes ; 
perhaps  even  this  one  is  read  and  written  b}*  —  Well  ?  Quid 
rides  f  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  i>ainting  a  portrait  which  hangs 
before  me  every  morning  in  the  looking-glass  when  1  am  shav- 
ing? Apresf  Do  you  supi)ose  that  1  suppose  that  I  have  not 
infirmities  like  my  neighliors?  Am  1  weak?  It  is  notorious 
to  all  my  friends  there  is  a  certain  dish  1  can't  resist :  no,  not 
if  1  have  already  eaten  twice  too  much  at  dinner.  So,  dear 
sir,  or  madam,  haxe  you  your  weakness — your  irresistible  dish 
of  temptation  (or  if  30U  don't  know  it,  your  friends  do).  No,, 
dear  friend,  the  chances  are  that  you  and  1  are  not  |>eople  of 
the  highest  intellect,  of  the  largest  fortune,  of  the  most  ancient 
family,  of  the  most  consummate  virtue,  of  the  most  faultless 
beauty  in  face  and  figure.  We  are  no  heroes  nor  angels ;  nei- 
ther are  we  fiends  from  abodes  unmentionable,  black  assassins, 
treacherous  lagos,  familiar  with  stabbing  and  poison  —  murder 
our  amusement,  daggers  our  playthings,  arsenic  our  daily  bread, 
lies  our  conversation,  and  forgerj'  our  common  handwriting. 
No,  we  are  not  monsters  of  crime,  or  angels  walking  the 
earth  —  at  least  1  know  one  of  us  who  isn't,  as  can  be  shown 
any  day  at  home  if  the  knife  won't  cut  or  the  mutton  comes  up 
raw.  But  we  are  not  altogether  brutal  and  unkind,  and  a  few 
folks  like  us.  Our  poetry  is  not  as  good  as  Alfred  Tenny  son's, 
but  we  can  turn  a  couplet  for  Miss  Fanny's  album  :  our  jokes 
are  not  always  fii"st-rate,  but  Mary  and  her  mother  smile  very 
kindl}'  when  papa  tells  his  story  or  makes  his  pun.  We  have 
many  weaknesses,  but  we  are  not  ruffians  of  crime.  No  more 
was  my  friend  Lovel.  On  the  contrary*,  he  was  as  harmless 
and  kindly  a  fellow  as  ever  lived  when  I  first  knew  him.  At 
present,  with  his  changed  position,  he  is,  perhaps,  rather  Jine 
(and  certainly  I  am  not  asked  to  his  best  dinner-parties  as 
1  used  to  be,  where  you  hardly  see  a  commoner  —  but  stay  I  I 
am  advancing  matters).  At  the  time  when  this  story  l>egins, 
I  say,  Ijovel  had  his  faults — which  of  us  has  not?  He  had 
buried  his  wife,  having  notoriously  been  henpecked  by  her. 
How  many  men  and  brethren  are  like  him !  He  hatl  a  good 
fortune  — I  wish  1  had  as  much  —  though  I  dare  say  many 
people  are  ten  times  as  rich.  He  was  a  good-looking  fellow 
enough ;  though  that  depends,  ladies,  upon  whether  yon  like  a 
fair  man  or  a  dark  one.  He  had  a  c^ountrj'  house,  but  it  was 
only  at  Putney.    In  fact,  he  was  in  business  in  the  city,  and 
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being  a  hospitable  man,  and  having  three  or  four  spare  bed- 
rooms, some  of  his  friends  were  always  welcome  at  Shrublands, 
especiall}*  after  Mrs.  LoveFs  death,  who  liked  me  prett}-  well 
at  the  period  of  her  early  marriage  with  my  friend,  but  got  to 
dislike  me  at  last  and  to  show  me  the  cold  shoulder.  That  is 
a  joint  I  never  could  like  (though  I  have  known  fellows  who 
pei-sist  in  dining  off  it  year  after  year,  who  cling  hold  of  it,  and 
refuse  to  be  separated  from  it).  1  say,  when  Lovel's  wife  began 
to  show  me  tliat  she  was  tired  of  my  company,  I  made  myself 
scarce :  used  to  pretend  to  be  engage<l  when  Fred  fainth*  asked 
me  to  Shiaiblands ;  to  accept  his  meek  aix)logies,  proposals  to 
dine  en  gargon  at  Greenwich,  the  club,  and  so  forth ;  and  never 
visit  upon  him  my  wrath  at  his  wife's  indifference  —  for,  after 
all,  he  had  been  my  friend  at  many  a  pinch :  he  never  stinted 
at  Harts's"  or  Lovegrove's,"  and  alwa3's  made  a  point  of 
having  the  wine  I  liked,  never  mind  what  the  price  was.  As 
for  his  wife,  there  was,  assuredl}*,  no  love  lost  between  us  —  I 
thought  her  a  lean,  scragg}',  lackadaisical,  egotistical,  conse- 
quential, insipid  creature :  and  as  for  his  mother-in-law,  who 
stayed  at  Fred's  as  long  and  as  often  as  her  daughter  would 
endui-e  her,  has  an}-  one  who  ever  knew  that  notorious  old 
Lady  Baker  at  Bath,  at  Cheltenham,  at  Brighton,  —  wherever 
trumps  and  frumps  were  found  together;  wherever  scandal 
was  cackled ;  wherever  fly-blown  reputations  were  assembled, 
and  dowagers  with  damaged  titles  trod  t)ver  each  other  for  the 
pas  ;  —  who,  I  say,  ever  had  a  good  woixl  for  that  old  woman  ? 
What  party  was  not  bored  where  she  appeared?  What  trades- 
man was  not  done  with  whom  she  dealt?  I  wish  with  all  ni}' 
lieart  I  was  about  to  narrate  a  story  with  a  goo<l  mother-in-law 
for  a  character;  but  then  you  know,  my  dear  madam,  all  good 
women  in  novels  are  insipid.  This  woman  certainly  was  not. 
She  was  not  only  not  insipid,  but  exceedingly  bad-tasted.  She 
had  a  foul,  loud  tongue,  a  stupid  head,  a  bad  temper,  an  im- 
mense pride  and  an-ogance,  an  extravagant  son,  and  very  little 
money.  Can  I  say  much  more  of  a  woman  than  this?  Aha! 
my  good  Lady  Baker !  I  was  a  mauvais  sujet^  was  1  ?  —  I  was 
leading  Fred  into  smoking,  drinking,  and  low  bachelor  habits, 
was  I?  I,  his  old  fnend,  who  have  boirowed  money  from  him 
an}'  time  these  twenty  years,  was  not  fit  com  pan}*  for  you  and 
youv  precious  daughter?  Indeed !  /  paid  the  money  I  bor- 
rowed from  him  like  a  man  ;  but  did  you  ever  pay  him,  I  should 
like  to  know?  When  Mrs.  Lovel  was  in  the  fu'st  column  of 
The  Times^  then  Fred  and  I  used  to  go  off  to  Greenwich  and 
Blackwall,  as  I  said ;  then  his  kind  old  heart  was  allowed  to 
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feel  for  his  friend  ;  then  we  could  have  the  other  bottie  of  claret 
without  the  appearance  of  Bedford  and  the  coffee,  which  in 
Mrs.  L.'s  time  used  to  be  sent  in  to  us  before  we  could  ring  for 
a  second  bottle,  although  she  and  Lady  Baker  had  had  three 
glasses  each  out  of  the  first.  Three  full  glasses  each,  I  give  \  ou 
in\'  word  !  No,  madam,  it  was  your  turn  to  bull}'  me  onc«  —  now 
it  is  mine  and  I  use  it.  No,  you  old  catamaran,  though  3'ou 
pretend  you  never  read  novels,  some  of  your  confounded  good- 
natured  friends  will  let  you  know  of  this  one.  Here  you  are, 
do  >'ou  hear?  Here  you  shall  be  shown  up.  And  so  I  intend 
to  show  up  other  women  and  other  men  who  have  offended  me. 
Is  one  to  be  subject  to  slights  and  scorn,  and  not  have  revenge? 
Kindnesses  are  easily  forgotten;  but  injuries!  —  what  worthy 
man  does  not  keep  those  in  mind? 

Before  entering  upon  the  present  narrative,  may  I  take  leave 
to  inform  a  candid  public  that,  though  it  is  all  true,  there  is  not 
a  word  of  tnith  in  it ;  that  though  Lov«l  is  alive  and  prosper- 
ous-, and  you  very  likel>^  have  met  him,  yet  I  defy  you  to  point 
him  out;  that  his  wife  (for  he  is  Lovel  the  Widower  no  more) 
is  not  the  lad\'  you  imagine  her  to  be,  when  you  say  (as  you 
will  persist  in  doing),  Oh,  that  character  is  intended  for  Mrs. 
Thingamy,  or  was  notoriously  drawn  from  Lady  So-and-80. 
No.  You  are  utterly  mistaken.  Wbj',  even  the  advertising- 
puffers  have  almost  given  up  that  stale  stratagem  of  announ- 
cing Revelations  from  High  Life. — The  beau  monde  will 
be  startled  at  recognizing  the  portraits  of  some  of  its  brilliant 
leaders  in  Miss  Wiggins's  forthcoming  roman  de  societe.'*  Or, 
We  suspect  a  certain  ducal  house  will  be  puzzled  to  guess 
how  the  pitiless  author  of  '  May  Fair  Mysteries '  has  become 
acquainted  with  (and  exposed  with  a  fearless  hand)  certain  fam-' 
ify  secrets  which  were  thought  only  to  be  known  to  a  few  of  the 
very  highest  members  of  the  aristocrac\'."  No,  I  say ;  these 
silly  baits  to  catch  an  unsuspecting  public  shall  not  be  our  ai-ts. 
If  you  choose  to  occupy  yourself  with  trying  to  ascertain  if  a 
certain  cap  fits  one  amongst  ever  so  many  thousand  heads,  30a 
mtiy  possibly  pop  it  on  the  right  one :  but  the  cap-maker  will 
perish  before  he  tells  you  ;  unless,  of  course,  he  has  some  private 
pit[ue  to  avenge,  or  malice  to  wreak,  upon  some  individual  who 
can*t  b}'  an}'  possibility  hit  again  ;  — then^  indeed,  he  will  come 
boldly  forward  and  seize  upon  his  victim  —  (a  bishop,  say,  or  a 
woman  without  coarse,  quarrelsome  male  i*elatives,  will  be  best) 
—  and  clap  on  him,  or  her,  such  a  cap,  with  such  eare,  that  all 
th.»  world  shall  laugh  at  the  poor  wretch,  shuddering,  and  blush- 
ing beet-root  red,  and  whimpering  deserved  tears  of  rage  and 
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vexation  at  being  made  the  common  batt  of  society.  Besides, 
I  dine  at  LoveFs  still ;  his  company  and  cuisine  are  amongst 
th^  best  in  London.  If  they  suspected  I  was  taking  them  off, 
he  and  his  wife  would  leave  off  inviting  me.  Would  any  man 
of  a  generous  disposition  lose  such  a  valued  friend  for  a  joke, 
or  be  so  foolish  as  to  show  him  up  in  a  story  ?  All  persons 
with  a  decent  knowledge  of  the  world  will  at  once  banish  the 
thought,  as  not  merely  base,  but  absurd.  I  am  invited  to  his 
house  one  day  next  week ;  vous  concevez  I  can't  mention  the 
very  day,  for  then  he  would  fiwl  me  out  —  and  of  course  there 
would  be  no  more  cards  for  his  old  friend.  He  would  not  like 
appearing,  as  it  must  be  owned  he  does  in  this  memoir,  as  a 
man  of  not  very  strong  mind.  He  believes  himself  to  be  a  most 
determined,  resolute  person.  He  is  quick  in  speech,  wears  a 
fierce  beard,  speaks  with  asperity  to  his  serA^ants  (who  liken 
him  to  a  —  to  that  before-named  sable  or  ennine  contrivance, 
in  which  ladies  insert  their  hands  in  winter),  and  takes  his  wife 
to  task  so  smai-tly,  that  I  believe  she  believes  he  believes  he  is 
the  master  of  the  house.  Elizabeth,  my  love,  he  must  mean  A, 
or  B,  or  D,"  I  fancy  I  hear  Lovel  say ;  and  she  says,  Yes ; 
oh  !  it  is  ceitainly  D,  — his  very  image !  D  to  a  T,"  says 
Lovel  (who  is  a  neat  wit).  She  may  know  that  I  mean  to 
depict  her  husband  in  the  above  unpretending  lines :  but  slie 
will  never  let  me  know  of  her  knowledge  except  by  a  little  extra 
courtesy ;  except  (may  I  make  this  pleasing  exception  ? )  by  a 
few  more  invitations ;  except  by  a  look  of  those  unfathomable 
eyes  (gracious  goodness !  to  think  she  wore  spectacles  ever  so 
long,  and  put  a  lid  over  them  as  it  were!),  into  which,  when 
3  0U  gaze  sometimes,  you  may  gaze  so  deep,  ami  deep,  and  deep, 
tluit  I  def}'  you  to  plumb  half-wa}'  down  into  their  mystery. 

When  I  was  a  \'oung  man,  I  had  lodgings  in  Beak  Street, 
Regent  Street  (I  no  more  have  lived  in  Beak  Street  than  in 
Belgrave  Square :  but  I  choose  to  say  so,  and  no  gentleman 
will  be  so  rude  as  to  contradict  another)  —  J  had  lodgings,  £ 
sa.v,  in  Beak  Street,  Regent  Street.  Mrs.  Prior  was  the  land- 
lady's name.  She  had  seen  better  days  —  landladies  frequently 
have.  Her  husband  —  he  could  not  be  called  the  landloitl,  for 
Mrs.  P.  was  manager  of  the  place  —  had  been,  in  happier  times, 
captain  or  lieutenant  in  the  militia ;  then  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk, 
of  no  profession  ;  then  of  Norwich  Castle,  a  prisoner  for  debt; 
then  of  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  law-writer ;  then  of 
the  Bom-Retiro  Cacjadores,  in  the  service  of  H.  M.  the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  lieutenant  and  paymaster;  then  of  Melina  Place, 
St.  George's  Fields,  &c.  —  I  forbear  to  give  the  particulars  of 
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an  existence  which  a  legal  biographer  has  traced  step  by  step, 
and  which  has  more  than  once  been  the  subject  of  judicial  in- 
vestigation by  certain  commissioners  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Well,  l^ior,  at  this  time,  swimming  out  of  a  hundred  ship- 
wrecks, had  clambered  on  to  a  lighter,  as  it  were,  and  was  clerk 
to  a  coal-merchant,  by  the  river-side.  You  conceive,  sir,"  he 
would  say,  my  employment  is  only  temporary  —  the  fortune 
of  war,  the  fortune  of  war  I"  He  smattered  words  in  not  a 
few  foreign  languages.  His  person  was  profusely  scented  with 
tobacco.  Beardeii  individuals,  padding  the  muddy  hoof  in  the 
neighboring  Regent  Street,  would  call  sometimes  of  an  evening, 
and  ask  for  the  Captaui."  He  was  known  at  many  neighbor- 
ing billiard- tables,  and,  1  imagine,  not  respected.  You  will 
not  see  enough  of  Captain  Prior  to  be  very  weary  of  him  and 
his  coarse  swagger,  to  be  disgusted  by  his  repeated  reqncsts 
for  small  money-loans,  or  to  deplore  his  loss,  which  you  will 
please  to  suppose  has  happened  before  the  curtain  of  our  pres- 
ent drama  draws  up.  *1  think  two  people  in  the  world  were 
Sony  for  him :  his  wife,  who  still  loved  the  memor}*  of  the 
handsome  young  man  who  had  wooed  and  won  her ;  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth,  whom  for  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  and  up 
to  his  fatal  illness,  he  every  evening  conducted  to  what  he  called 
her  academy."  You  are  right.  EUzabeth  is  the  principal 
character  in  this  story.  When  I  knew  her,  a  thin,  freckled  girl 
of  fifteen,  with  a  lean  frock,  and  hair  of  a  reddish  hue,  she  used 
to  borrow  my  books,  and  pla}'  on  the  Fii'st  Floor's  piano,  when 
he  was  from  home  —  Slumley  his  name  was.  He  was  editor  of 
the  SweU,  a  newspaper  then  published  ;  author  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  iK>pular  songs,  a  fViend  of  several  music-selling  houses ; 
and  it  was  by  Mr.  Slumley's  interest  that  Elizabeth  was  received 
as  a  pnpil  at  what  the  family  called    the  academy." 

Captain  Prior  then  used  to  conduct  his  girl  to  the  Academy, 
but  she  often  had  to  conduct  him  home  again.  Having  to  wait 
about  the  premises  for  two,  or  three,  or  five  hours  sometimes, 
whilst  tLlizal>eth  was  doing  her  lessons,  he  would  naturally  de- 
sire to  shelter  himself  from  the  cold  at  some  neighboring  house 
of  entertainment.  Every  Friday^  a  prize  of  a  golden  medal, 
nay,  I  believe  sometimes  of  twenty-five  silver  medals,  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Bellenden  and  other  young  ladies  for  their 
goo<l  conduct  and  assiduity  at  this  academy.  Miss  Bellenden 
gave  her  gold  medal  to  her  mother,  only  keeping  five  shillings 
for  herself,  with  which  the  poor  child  bought  gloves,  shoes,  and 
her  humble  articles  of  millinery. 

Ono4?  or  twice  the  Captain  succeeded  in  intercepting  that 
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piece  of  gold,  and  T  dare  say  treated  some  of  liis  whiskered 
friends,  the  cHnking  trampers  of  the  Quadrant  pavement.  He 
was  a  free-handed  fellow  when  he  had  anybody's  mone}'  in  his 
pocket.  It  was  owing  to  differences  regarding  the  settlement 
of  accounts  that  he  quarrelled  with  the  coal-merchant,  his  very 
last  employer.  Bessy,  after  yielding  once  or  twice  to  his  im- 
portunity, and  trying  to  believe  his  solemn  promises  of  repay- 
ment, had  strength  of  mind  to  refuse  her  father  the  pound 
which  he  would  have  taken.  Her  five  shillings  —  her  poor 
little  slender  pocket-money,  the  representative  of  her  charities 
and  kindnesses  to  the  little  brothers  and  sisters,  of  her  little 
toilette  ornaments,  nay,  necessities ;  of  those  well-mended 
gloves,  of  those  oft-darned  stockings,  of  those  poor  boots, 
which  had  to  walk  man}'  a  weary  mile  after  midnight ;  of  those 
little  knickknacks,  in  the  shape  of  brooch  or  bracelet,  with 
which  the  poor  child  adorned  her  homely  robe  or  sleeve  —  her 
poor  five  shillings,  out  of  which  Mary  sometimes  found  a  pair 
of  shoes,  or  Tommy  a -flannel  jacket,  and  little  Bill  a  coach  and 
horse  —  this  wretched  sum,  this  mite,  which  Bessy  administered 
among  so  man}*  poor  —  I  ver}'  much  fear  her  father  sometimes 
confiscated.  I  charged  the  child  with  the  fact,  and  she  could 
not  deny  me.  I  vowed  a  tremendous  vow,  that  if  ever  1  heard 
of  her  giving  Prior  money  again,  I  would  quit  the  lodgings,  and 
never  give  those  children  lollipop,  nor  pegtop,  nor  sixpence ; 
nor  the  pungent  marmalade,  nor  the  biting  gingerbread-nut, 
nor  the  theatre-characters,  nor  the  paint-box  to  illuminate  the 
same  ;  nor  the  discarded  clothes,  which  l)ecame  smaller  clothes 
upon  the  persons  of  little  Tomm}'  and  little  Bill,  for  whom  Mrs. 
Prior,  and  Bessy,  and  the  little  maid,  cut,  cUpped,  altered, 
ironed,  darned,  mangled,  with  the  greatest  ingenuity.  I  say, 
considering  what  had  passed  between  me  and  the  Priors  —  con- 
sidering those  money  transactions,  and  those  clothes,  and  m}' 
kindness  to  the  children  —  it  was  rather  hard  that  my  jam-pots 
were  poached,  and  my  brandy-bottles  leaked.  And  then  to 
frighten  her  brother  with  the  story  of  the  inexorable  creditor  — 
oh,  Mrs.  Prior!  — oh,  fie,  Mrs.  P. ! 

So  Bessy  went  to  her  school  in  a  shabby  shawl,  a  faded  bon- 
net, and  a  poor  little  lean  di-ess  flounced  with  the  mud  and  dust 
of  all  weathers,  whereas  there  were  some  other  young  ladies, 
fellow-pupils  of  her,  who  laid  out  their  gold  medals  to  much 
greater  fidvantage.  Miss  Delamere,  with  her  eighteen  shillings 
a  week  (calling  them  ''^silver  medals"  was  only  my  wit,  you 
see),  had  twenty  new  bonnets,  silk  and  satin  dresses  for  all 
seasons,  feathers  in  abundance,  swansdown  mufls  and  tippets, 
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lovely  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  trinkets,  and  many  and  many 
a  half-crown  mould  of  jelly,  bottle  of  sherry,  blanket,  or  what 
not,  for  a  poor  fellow-pupil  in  distress ;  and  as  for  Miss  Mon- 
tanville,  who  had  exactly  the  same  sal —  well,  who  had  a 
ftcholai-ship  of  exactly  the  same  value,  viz.  about  fifty  pounds 
yearly  —  she  kept  an  elegant  little  cottage  In  the  Regent's 
Park,  a  brougham  with  a  hoi'se  all  over  brass  harness,  and  a 
Xroom  with  a  prodigious  gold  lace  hat-band,  who  was  treated 
with  frightful  contumely  at  the  neighboring  cabstand  ;  an  aunt 
or  a  mother,  I  don't  know  which  (I  hope  it  was  only  an  aunt), 
always  comfortably  dressed,  and  who  looked  after  Montanville : 
and  she  herself  had  bracelets,  brooches,  and  velvet  pelisses  of 
the  very  richest  description.  But  then  Miss  Montanville  was 
a  good  economist.  She  was  never  known  to  help  a  poor  friend 
in  distress,  or  give  a  fainting  brother  and  sister  a  crust  or  a 
glass  of  wine.  She  allowed  ten  shillings  a  week  to  her  father, 
whose  name  was  Boskiuson,  said  to  be  a  clerk  to  a  chapel  in 
Paddington ;  but  she  would  never  see  him  —  no,  not  when  he 
was  in  hospital,  where  he  was  so  ill ;  and  though  she  certainly 
lent  Miss  Wilder  thirteen  pounds,  she  had  Wilder  arrested 
upon  her  promissory  note  for  twenty  -four,  and  sold  up  every 
slick  of  Wilder's  furniture,  so  that  the  whole  academy  cried 
shame  I  Well,  an  accident  occurred  to  Miss  Montanville,  for 
which  those  may  he  sorry  who  choose.  On  the  evening  of  the 
26th  of  December,  Eighteen  hundred  and  something,  when  the 
conductors  of  the  academy  were  giving  their  grand  annual 
Christmas  Pant —  I  should  say  examination  of  the  aca^lemy 
pupils  before  their  numerous  friends  —  Montanville,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  not  in  her  brougham  this  time,  but  in  an 
aerial  chariot  of  splendor  drawn  by  doves,  fell  off  a  rainbow, 
and  through  the  roof  of  the  Revolving  Shrine  of  the  Amaran- 
thine Queen,  thereby-  very  nearly  damaging  Bellenden,  who  was 
occupying  the  shrine,  attired  in  a  light-blue  spangled  dress, 
waving  a  wand,  and  uttering  some  idiotic  verses  composed  for 
her  by  the  Professor  of  Literature  attached  to  the  academy. 
As  for  Montanville,  let  her  go  shrieking  down  that  trap-door, 
break  her  leg,  be  taken  home,  and  never  more  be  chai-acter  of 
ours.  She  never  could  speak.  Her  voice  was  as  hoarse  as  a 
fishwoman's.    Can  that  immense  stout  old  box-keeper  at  the 

 theatre,  who  limps  up  to  ladies  on  the  fii-st  tier,  and  offers 

that  horrible  footstool,  which  everybody  stumbles  over,  and 
makes  a  clumsy  curtsy,  and  looks  so  knowing  and  hard,  as  if 
she  recognized  an  acquaintance  in  the  splendid  lady'  who  enters 
the  box  —  can  that  old  female  be  the  once  brilliant  Emily  Mon- 
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tandlle?  I  ana  told  there  are  no  lady  box-keepei*s  in  the  Eng- 
lish theatres.  This,  I  snbmit,  is  a  proof  of  my  consummate 
care  and  artificer  in  rescuing  from  a  prurient  curiosity  the  in- 
dividual personages  from  whom  the  characters  of  the  present 
story  are  taken.  Montanville  is  not  a  box-opener.  She  way, 
under  another  name,  keep  a  trinket-shop  in  the  Burlington 
Arcade,  for  what  you  know :  but  this  secret  no  torture  shall 
induce  me  to  divulge.  Life  has  its  rises  and  its  downfalls,  and 
you  have  had  yours,  you  hobbling  old  creature.  Montanville 
indeed  !  Go  thy  ways  !  Here  is  a  shilling  for  thee.  (Thank 
you,  sir.)  Take  away  that  confounded  footstool,  and  never 
let  us  see  thee  more ! 

Now  the  fairy  Amarantha  was  like  a  certain  dear  young 
lady  of  whom  we  have  read  in  early  3'outh.  Up  to  twelve 
o'clock,  attired  in  sparkling  raiment,  she  leads  the  dance  with 
the  prince  (Gradini,  known  as  Grad}'  in  his  days  of  banish- 
ment at  the  T.  R  Dublin).  At  supper,  she  takes  her  place 
by  the  prince's  royal  father  (who  is  alive  now,  and  still  reigns 
occasionally,  so  that  we  will  not  mention  his  revered  name). 
She  makes  believe  to  drink  from  the  gilded  pasteboanU  and  to 
eat  of  the  mighty  pudding.  She  smiles  as  the  good  old  irasci- 
ble monarch  knocks  the  prime  minister  and  the  cooks  about : 
she  blazes  in  splendor :  she  beams  with  a  thousand  jewels,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  Koh-i-noor  is  a  wretched  lustreless 
little  pebble:  she  disappears  in  a  chariot,  such  as  a  Lord 
Maj  or  never  rode  in :  —  and  at  midnight,  who  is  that  young 
woman  tripping  homeward  through  the  wet  streets  in  a  bat- 
tered bonnet,  a  cotton  shawl,  and  a  lean  frock  fringed  with 
the  dreary  winter  flounces? 

Our  Cinderella  is  up  early  in  the  rooming :  she  does  no  little 
portion  of  the  house- work  :  she  dresses  her  sisters  and  brothers  : 
she  prepares  papa's  breakfast.  On  d&ys  when  she  has  not  to 
go  to  morning  lessons  at  her  academy,  she  helps  with  the  din- 
ner. Heaven  help  us !  She  has  often  brought  mine  when  1 
have  dined  at  home,  and  owns  to  having  made  that  famous 
mutton-broth  when  I  had  a  cold.  Foreigners  come  to  the 
house  —  professional  gentlemen  —  to  see  Slumlej'  on  the  first 
floor ;  exiled  captains  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  companions  of 
the  warrior  her  father.  It  is  surprising  how  she  has  learned 
their  accents,  and  has  picked  up  French,  and  Italian,  too. 
And  she  played  the  piano  in  Mr.  Slumley's  room  sometimes, 
as  1  have  said  ;  but  refrained  ft-om  that  pi^esently,  and  from 
visiting  him  altogether.  I  suspect  he  was  not  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple.   His  Paper  used  to  make  direful  attacks  upon  individual 
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reputations ;  and  you  would  find  theatre  and  opera  people  most 
curiously  praised  and  assaulted  in  the  SweU,  I  recollect  meet- 
ing him^  several  years  alter,  in  the  lobby  of  the  oi)era,  in  a  very 
noisy  frame  of  mind,  when  he  heard  a  certain  lady's  carriage 
called,  and  cried  out  with  exceeding  strong  language,  which 
need  not  be  accurately  reported,  Look  at  that  woman  !  Con- 
found her !  I  made  her,  sir !  Got  her  an  engagement  when 
the  family  was  starving,  sir !  Did  you  see  her,  sir?  She 
wouldn't  even  look  at  me  !  "  Nor  indeed  was  Mr.  8.  at  that 
moment  a  very  agreeable  object  to  behold. 

Then  1  remembered  that  there  had  been  some  quarrel  with 
this  man,  when  we  lodged  in  Beak  Street  together.  If  diffi- 
culty there  was,  it  was  solved  ambulando.  He  quitted  the 
lodgings,  leaving  an  excellent  and  costly  piano  as  security  for 
a  heavy  bill  which  he  owed  to  Mrs.  Prior,  and  the  instrument 
was  pi-esently  fetched  away  by  the  music-sellers,  its  owners. 

But  regarding  Mr.  S  *s  valuable  bic^aphy,  let  us  speak 

very  gently.  You  see  it  is  an  insult  to  literature  "  to  say 
that  there  are  disreputable  and  dishonest  persons  who  write  in 
newspa|)ers. 

Nothing,  dear  fViend,  escapes  your  penetration  :  if  a  joke  is 
made  in  your  eompan}',  you  are  down  \x\yoxx  it  instanter,  and 
your  smile  rewards  the  wag  who  amuses  you  :  so  you  knew  at 
once,  whilst  I  was  talking  of  P^lizabeth  and  her  aosulem}',  that 
a  theatre  was  meant,  where  the  \yoox  child  danced  for  a  guinea 
or  five-and-twenty  shillings  per  week.  Nay,  she  must  have  had 
not  a  little  skill  and  merit  to  advance  to  the  quarter  of  a  hundred ; 
for  she  was  not  pretty  at  this  time,  only  a  rough,  tawn3'-haired 
filly  of  a  girl,  with  great  eyes.  Dolphin,  tlie  manager,  did  not 
think  much  of  her,  and  she  passed  before  him  in  his  regiment 
of  Sea-nymphs,  or  Bayaderes,  or  Fairies,  or  Mazurka  maidens 
(with  their  fluttering  lances  and  little  scarlet  slyboots  !)  scarcely 
more  noticed  than  private  Jones  standing  under  arms  in  his 
company  when  his  Koyal  Highness  the  Field-Marshal  gallops 
by.  There  were  no  dramatic  triumphs  for  Miss  Bellenden  :  no 
bouquets  were  flung  at  her  feet :  no  cunning  Mephistopheles  — 
the  emissary'  of  some  philandering  Faustus  outside  —  corrupted 
her  duenna,  or  brought  her  caskets  of  diamonds.  Had  there 
been  any  such  admirer  for  Bellenden,  Dolphin  would  not  only 
not  have  been  shocked,  but  he  would  very  likely  have  raised 
hcT  salary.  As  it  was,  though  himself,  I  fear,  a  person  of  loose 
morals,  he  respected  better  things.  That  Bellenden's  a 
good  hhonest  gurl,"  he  said  to  the  present  writer:  works 
haixi :  gives  her  money  to  her  family  :  father  a  shy  old  cove. 
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Very  good  family  I  hear  they  are ! "  and  he  passes  on  to  some 
other  of  the  innumerable  subjects  which  engage  a  manager. 

Now,  why  should  a  poor  lodging-house  keejjer  make  such  a 
might}'  secret  of  having  a  daughter  earning  an  honest  guinea 
by  dancing  at  a  theatre?  Why  persist  in  calling  tlie  theatre 
an  academy?  Why  did  Mrs.  Prior  speak  of  it  as  such,  to  me 
who  knew  what  the  truth  was,  and  to  whom  Elizabeth  herself 
made  no  mystery  of  her  calling? 

There  are  actions  and  events  in  its  life  over  which  decent 
Poverty  often  chooses  to  cast  a  veil  that  is  not  unbecoming 
wear.  We  can  all,  if  we  are  minded,  peer  through  this  poor 
flimsy  screen  :  often  there  is  no  shame  behind  it :  —  only  empty 
platters,  poor  scraps,  and  other  threadbare  evidence  of  want 
and  cold.  And  who  is  called  on  to  show  his  rags  to  the  public, 
and  cry  out  his  hunger  in  the  street?  At  this  time  (her  char- 
acter has  developed  itself  not  so  amiably  since),  Mi-s.  Prior 
was  outwardly  respectable ;  and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  my  gro- 
ceries were  consumed  with  remarkable  rapidity ;  my  wine  and 
brandy  bottles  were  all  leaky,  until  they  were  excluded  from 
air  under  a  patent  lock  ;  —  my  Morel's  raspbeny  jam,  of  which 
I  was  passionately  fond,  if  exposed  on  the  table  for  a  few  hours, 
was  always  eaten  by  the  cat,  or  that  wonderful  little  wretch  of 
a  maid-of-all-work,  so  active,  yet  so  patient,  so  kind,  so  dirty, 
so  obliging.  Was  it  the  maid  who  took  those  groceries?*  I 
have  seen  the  Gazza  Ladra,"  and  know  that  poor  little  maids 
are  sometimes  wrongfully  accused ;  and  besides,  in  my  par- 
ticular case,  I  own  I  don't  care  who  the  culprit  was.  At  the 
3'ear's  end,  a  single  man  is  not  much  poorer  for  this  house- tax 
which  he  pays.  One  Sunday  evening,  being  confined  with  a 
cold,  and  partaking  of  that  mutton-broth  which  Elizabeth  made 
80  well,  and  which  she  brought  me,  1  entreated  her  to  bring 
from  the  cupboard,  of  which  I  gave  her  the  ke}',  a  certain 
brandy-bottle.  She  saw  my  face  when  I  looked  at  her :  there 
was  no  mistaking  its  agony.  There  was  scarce  any  brandy 
left :  it  had  all  leaked  away  :  and  it  was  Sunday,  and  no  good 
brandy  was  to  be  bought  that  evening. 

Elizabeth,  I  saj',  saw  my  grief.  She  put  down  the  bottle, 
and  she  cried :  she  tried  to  prevent  herself  from  doing  so  at 
lii-st,  but  she  fairly  burst  into  tears. 

'•-My  dear  —  dear  child,"  says  I,  seizing  her  hand,  "you 
don't  suppose  1  fancj'  you  —  " 

'*  No — no!"  she  says,  drawing  the  large  hand  over  her 
eyes.  ''No  —  no!  but  I  saw  it  when  you  and  Mr.  Waning- 
ton  last  'ad  some.    Oh  !  do  have  a  patting  lock ! " 
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A  patent  lock,  my  dear !  I  remarked.  How  odd  that 
you,  who  have  learned  to  pronounce  Italian  and  French  words 
BO  well,  should  make  such  strange  slips  in  English!  Your 
mother  speaks  well  enough.*' 

She  was  born  a  lady.  She  was  not  sent  to  be  a  milliner's 
girl,  as  I  was,  and  then  among  those  nois}*  girls  at  that  —  ok  ! 
Siat  place!  "  cries  Bessy,  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  clenching 
her  hand. 

Here  the  bells  of  St.  Beak's  began  to  ring  quite  cheerily  for 
evening  service.  I  heard  "  Elizabeth ! "  cried  out  from  the 
lower  regions  by  Mrs.  Prior's  cracked  voice.  And  the  maiden 
went  her  way  to  church,  which  she  and  her  mother  never  missed 
of  a  Sunday ;  and  I  dare  say  I  slept  just  as  well  without  the 
brandy-and-water. 

Sliunley  being  gone.  Mi's.  Prior  came  to  me  rather  wistfully 
one  day,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I  would  object  to  Madame 
Bentivoglio,  the  opera-singer,  having  the  first  floor?  This  was 
too  much,  indeed !  How  was  my  work  to  go  on  with  that 
woman  practising  all  day  and  roaring  underneath  m^?  But, 
after  sending  away  so  good  a  customer,  I  could  not  refuse  to 
lend  the  Priors  a  little  more  money ;  and  Prior  insisted  upon 
treating  me  to  a  new  stamp,  and  making  out  a  new  and  hand- 
some bill  for  an  amount  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  last ;  which 
he  had  no  doubt  under  heaven,  and  which  he  pledged  his  honor 
as  an  ofHcer  and  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  meet.  Let  me 
see:  That  was  how  many  years  ago?  —  Thirteen,  fourteen, 
twenty?  Never  mind.  My  fair  Elizabeth,  I  think  if  yon  saw 
your  poor  old  father's  signature  now,  you  would  pay  it.  I  came 
upon  it  lately  in  an  old  box  I  haven't  opened  these  fifteen 
3  ears,  along  with  some  letters  written  —  never  mind  by  whcnm  — 
and  an  old  glove  that  I  used  to  set  an  absurd  value  by ;  and 
that  emerald-green  tabinet  waistcoat  which  kind  old  Mrs.  Mao- 
manus  gave  me,  and  which  I  wore  at  the  L— d  L — t — nt's  ball, 
Ph-n-x  Park,  Dublin,  once,  when  I  daioced  witli  hm^  there  ! 
Lord  !  — Lord  I  It  would  uo  more  meet  ix)und  my  waist  now 
than  round  Daniel  Lambert's.    How  we  outgrow  things ! 

But  as  I  never  presented  this  united  bill  of  43/.  odd  (the  first 
portion  of  23/.,  &c.  was  advanced  b}'  me  in  order  to  pay  an 
exec  ution  out  of  the  house )  —  as  I  never  expected  to  have  it 
paid  any  niore  than  I  did  to  l>e  Lord  Maj'or  of  London,  —  I  say 
it  was  a  little  hard  that  Mrs.  Prior  should  write  off  to  her 
brother  (she  writes  a  capital  letter),  blessing  Providence  that 
had  given  him  a  noble  income,  promising  him  the  benefit  of  her 
prayers,  in  order  that  he  should  long  live  to  enjoy  his  large 
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8alar3%  and  informing  him  tiiat  an  olxlurate  creditor,  who  shall 
be  nameless  (meaning  me),  who  had  Captain  Prior  in  his  power 
(as  if,  being  in  possession  of  that  ding}'  scrawl,  I  should  have 
known  what  ix>  do  with  it),  who  held  Mr.  Prior's  accei)tance  for 
43/.  14«.  Ad.  due  on  the  3rd  July  (my  bill),  would  infallibly 
bring  their  family  to  ruin,  unless  a  part  of  the  money  was  paid 
up.  When  1  went  up  to  my  old  college,  and  called  on  Sargent, 
at  Boniface  Lodge,  he  treated  me  as  civilly  as  if  I  had  been  an 
undergradnate ;  scarcely  spoke  to  me  in  hall,  where,  of  course, 
I  dined  at  the  Fellows'  table ;  and  only  asked  me  to  one  of 
Mrs.  Sargent's  confounded  tea-parties  during  the  whole  time 
of  my  stay.  Now  it  was  by  this  man's  entreaty  that  I  went  to 
lodge  at  Prior's;  he  talked  to  me  afler  dinner  one  day,  he 
hummed,  he  ha'd,  he  blushed,  he  prated  in  his  pompous  way, 
about  an  unfortunate  sister  in  London  —  fatal  early  marriage  — 
husband,  Captain  Prior,  Knight  of  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks 
of  Portugal,  most  distinguished  officer,  but  impiiident  specula- 
tor—  advantageous  lodgings  in  the  centre  of  London,  quiet, 
though  near  the  Clubs  —  if  I  was  ill  (I  am  a  confirmed  invalid), 
Mrs.  Prior,  his  sister,  would  nurse  me  like  a  mother.  So,  in  a 
word,  I  went  to  Prior's :  I  took  the  rooms :  1  was  attracted  by 
some  children  :  Amelia  Jane  (that  Uttle  dirty  maid  before  men- 
tioned )  dragging  a  go-cart,  containing  a  little  dirty  pair ;  another 
inarching  by  them,  carrying  a  fourth  well  nigh  as  big  as  him- 
self. These  little  folks,  having  threaded  the  mighty  flood  of 
Regent  Street,  debouched  into  the  quiet  creek  of  Beak  Street, 
just  as  I  happened  to  follow  them.  And  the  door  at  which  the 
small  caravan  halted,  —  the  very  door  1  was  in  search  of, — 
was  opened  by  Elizabeth,  then  only  just  emerging  from  child- 
hood, with  tawny  hair  falling  into  her  solemn  e3'es. 

The  aspect  of  these  little  people,  which  would  have  deterred 
many,  happened  to  attract  me.  I  am  a  lonely  man.  I  may 
have  been  ill-treated  by  some  one  once,  but  that  is  neither  hero 
nor  there.  If  I  had  had  children  of  my  own,  I  tliink  I  should 
have  been  good  to  them.  I  thought  Prior  a  dreadful  vulgar 
wretch,  and  his  wife  a  scheming,  greedy  little  woman.  But  the 
children  amused  me :  and  I  took  the  rooms,  liking  to  hear 
overhead  in  the  morning  the  patter  of  their  little  feet.  The 
person  I  mean  has  several;  —  husband,  judge  in  the  West 
Indies.  Allans  I  now  you  know  how  I  came  to  live  at  Mrs. 
Prior's. 

Though  I  am  now  a  steady,  a  confirmed  old  bachelor  (I  shall 
call  myself  Mr.  Batchelor,  if  you  please,  in  this  story ;  and  there 
is  some  one  £ar — far  away  who  knows  why  I  will  mevek  take 
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another  title),  I  was  a  gay  3'oang  fellow  enough  once.  I  was 
not  above  the  pleasures  of  youth:  In  fact,  I  learned  quadrilles 
on  purix)se  to  dance  with  her  that  long  vacation  when  I  went 
to  read  with  my  young  friend.  Lord  Viscount  Poldoody  at  Dub 
—  psha !  Be  still,  thou  foolish  heart !  Perhaps  I  misspent  my 
time  as  an  undergraduate.  Perhaps  I  read  too  many  novels, 
occupied  myself  too  much  with  elegant  literature"  (that  used 
to  be  our  phrase),  and  spoke  too  often  at  the  Union,  where  I 
had  a  considerable  reputation.  But  those  fine  words  got  me 
no  college  prizes :  I  missed,  my  fellowship :  was  rather  in  dis- 
grace with  my  relations  afterwards,  but  had  a  small  indepen- 
dence of  my  own,  which  I  eked  out  by  taking  a  few  pupils  for 
little-goes  and  the  common  degree.  At  length,  a  relation  dj  - 
ing,  and  leaving  me  a  fuilher  small  income,  I  left  the  university, 
and  came  to  reside  in  London. 

Now  in  my  third  year  at  college,  there  came  to  St.  Boniface 
a  young  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  few  gentlemen-pen- 
sioners of  our  society.  His  popularity  speedily  was  great.  A 
kindly  and  simple  youth,  he  would  have  been  Uked,  1  dare  say, 
even  though  he  had  been  no  richer  than  the  rest  of  us  ;  but  this 
is  certain,  that  flattery,  worldliness,  mammon- worship,  are  vices 
as  well  known  to  3'oung  as  to  old  boys  ;  and  a  rich  lad  at  school 
or  college  has  his  followers,  tuft-hunters,  led-captains,  litUe 
courts,  just  as  much  as  any  elderly  millionnaire  of  Pall  Mall,  who 
gazes  round  his  club  to  see  whom  he  shall  take  home  to  dinner, 
while  humble  trencher-men  wait  anxiously,  thinking  —  Ah ! 
will  he  take  me  this  time?  or  will  he  ask  that  abominable  sneak 
and  toady  Henchman  again  ?  Well  —  well !  this  is  an  old  stoiy- 
about  parasites  and  flatterers.  My  dear  good  sir,  I  am  not  for 
a  moment  going  to  say  that  you  ever  were  one  ;  and  I  dare  sa^' 
it  was  very  base  and  mean  of  us  to  like  a  man  chiefly  on  account 
of  his  money.  I  know*'  —  Fred  Lovel  used  to  say  —  I 
know  fellows  come  to  my  rooms  because  I  have  a  lai^e  allow- 
ance, and  plenty  of  my  poor  old  governor's  wine,  and  give  good 
dinners :  I  am  not  deceived ;  but,  at  least,  it  is  pleasanter  to 
come  to  me  and  have  good  dinners,  and  good  wine,  than  to  go 
to  Jack  Highson's  dreary  tea  and  turnout,  or  to  Ned  Roper's 
abominable  Oxbridge  port."  And  so  I  admit  at  once  that 
LoveVs  parties  were  more  agreeable  Uian  most  men's  in  the 
college.  Perhaps  the  goodness  of  the  fare,  by  pleasing  the 
guests,  made  them  more  pleasant.  A  dinner  in  hall,  and  a 
powter  plate  is  all  very  well,  and  I  can  say  grace  before  it 
with  all  my  heart ;  but  a  dinner  with  fish  from  London,  game, 
and  two  or  three  nice  little  entrees^  is  better  —  and  there  was 
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no  l>etter  cook  in  the  university  than  ours  at  St.  Boniface,  and 
ah  me  !  there  were  appetites  then,  and  digestions  which  rendered 
the  good  dinner  doubl}'  good. 

Between  me  and  young  Lovel  a  friendship  sprang  up,  which, 
I  trust,  even  the  pubUcation  of  this  story  will  not  diminish. 
There  is  a  period,  immediately  after  the  taking  of  his  baclicloi  's 
degree,  when  many  a  university-man  finds  himself  embarrassed. 
The  tradesmen  rather  rudely  press  for  a  settlement  of  tlieir 
accounts.  Those  prints  we  ordered  ccdidi  jui^ntd  ;  those  shirt- 
studs  and  pins  which  the  jewellers  would  persist  in  thrusting 
into  our  artless  bosoms ;  those  fine  coats  we  would  insist  on 
having  for  our  books,  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  all  these  have  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  gi-aduate.  And  my  father,  who  was  then 
alive,  refusing  to  meet  these  demands,  under  the  —  1  own  — 
just  plea,  that  my  allowance  had  been  ample,  and  that  my  half- 
sistei-s  ought  not  to  be  mulcted  of  their  slender  i>ortions  in 
consequence  of  my  extravagance,  I  should  have  Iwen  subject 
to  \QTy  serious  inconvenience  —  nay,  possibly,  to  personal  in- 
carceration —  had  not  Lovel,  at  the  lisk  of  rustication,  rushed  up 
to  London  to  his  mother  (who  then  had  especial  reasmis  for 
being  very  gracious  with  her  son),  obtained  a  supply  of  money 
from  her,  and  brought  it  to  me  at  Mr.  ShackelFs  horrible  hotci, 
where  I  was  lodged.  He  had  tears  in  his  kind  eyes  ;  he  grasjKid 
my  hand  a  hundred  and  hnndi*ed  times  as  he  flung  the  notes 
into  my  lap ;  and  the  recording  tutor  (Sargent  was  only  tutor 
then),  who  was  going  to  bring  him  up  before  the  master  for 
breach  of  discipline,  dashed  away  a  drop  from  his  own  lid, 
when,  witli  a  moving  eloquence,  I  told  what  liad  happened,  and 
blotted  out  the  transaction  with  some  paiticular  old  181 1  port, 
of  which  we  freely  partook  in  his  private  rooms  that  evening. 
By  labonous  instalments,  I  had  the,  happiness  to  pay  Lovel 
back.  I  took  pupils,  as  I  said  ;  I  engaged  in  literary  pursuits : 
I  l>ecame  connected  with  a  literary  periodical,  and,  1  am  ashamed 
to  say,  I  imposed  myself  wpon  the  public  as  a  good  classical 
scholar.  I  was  not  thought  the  less  learned,  when,  my  relative 
dying,  1  found  myself  in  [possession  of  a  small  independency ; 
and  my  Translations  from  the  (ireek,"  my  Poems  by 
Beta,"  and  my  articles  in  the  paper  of  which  I  was  part 
propnetor  for  several  years,  have  had  their  little  succe^  in 
their  day. 

Indeed  at  Oxbridge,  if  I  did  not  obtain  university-  honors, 
at  least  I  showed  literaiy  tastes.  I  got  the  prize  essay  one 
year  at  Boniface,  and  plead  guilty  to  having  written  ess:);  s, 
|x>ems,  and  a  tragedy.    My  college  friends  had  a  joke  at  luy 
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expense  (a  very  small  joke  serves  to  amuse  those  port-wine- 
bibbing  fogies,  and  keeps  them  laugliiiig  for  ever  so  long  a 
time)  —  they  are  welcome,  I  say,  to  make  merry  at  m}'  charges 
—  in  respect  of  a  certain  bargain  which  I  made  on  coming  to 
London,  and  in  which,  had  1  been  Moses  Piimrose  purchasing 
green  s|)ectacles,  I  could  scarcely  have  been  more  taken  in. 
My  Jcnkinson  was  an  old  college  acquaintance,  whom  I  was 
idiot  enough  to  imagine  a  respectable  man :  the  fellow  had  a 
very  smooth  tongue,  and  sleek,  sanctified  exterior.  He  was 
rather  a  popular  preacher,  and  used  to  cry  a  good  deal  in  the 
pulpit.  He,  and  a  queer  wine-merchant  and  bill-discounter, 
Sherrick  by  name,  had  somehow  got  possession  of  that  neat 
little  literary  paper,  the  Museum^  which,  perhaps,  you  remem- 
ber ;  and  this  eligible  literary  proj^erty  my  friend  Honey  man, 
with  his  wheedling  tongue,  induced  me  to  purchase.  I  l>ear 
no  malice :  the  fellow  is  in  India  now,  where  I  trust  he  pays 
his  butcher  and  baker.  He  was  in  dreadful  straits  for  money 
when  he  sold  me  the  Museum.  He  began  crying  when  I  told 
him  some  short  time  afterwards  that  he  was  a  swindler,  and 
from  behind  his  pocket-handkerchief  sobbed  a  prayer  that  I 
should  one  day  think  better  of  him ;  whereas  my  remarks  to 
the  same  effect  produced  an  exactly  contrar}'  impi"c^5sion  ujx^n 
his  accomplice,  Shemck,  who  burst  out  laughing  in  ray  face, 
and  said,  The  more  fool  30U.**  Mr.  Sherrick  was  right. 
He  was  a  fool,  without  mistake,  who  had  an}'  money-dealing 
with  him ;  and  poor  Honeyman  was  right,  too ;  I  don't  tliink 
so  badly  of  him  as  I  did.  A  fellow  so  hardly  pinched  for 
money  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  it  from 
such  a  greenhorn.  I  dare  say  I  gave  myself  aii-s  as  editor 
of  that  confounded  Museum^  and  proposed  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic taste,  to  diffuse  morality  and  sound  literature  throughout 
the  nation,  and  to  pocket  a  liberal  salary  in  return  for  m\'  ser- 
vices. I  dare  say  I  pnnt<*d  my  own  sonnets,  my  own  tragedy, 
m}'  own  verses  (to  a  Being  who  shall  be  nameless,  but  whose 
conduct  has  caused  a  faithful  heart  to  bleed  not  a  little).  I 
dare  say  I  wrote  satirical  articles,  in  which  I  piqued  mj-self 
upon  the  fineness  of  my  wit,  and  criticisms,  got  up  for  the  nonce 
out  of  cncyclopfcdias  and  biographical  dictionaries ;  so  that 
1  would  be  actually  astounded  at  my  own  knowledge.  I  dare 
sa}'  I  made  a  gaby  of  myself  to  the  world :  pray,  my  good 
friend,  hast  thou  never  done  likewise?  If  thou  hast  never 
been  a  fool,  be  sure  thou  wilt  never  be  a  wise  man. 

I  think  it  was  my  brilliant  confrere  on  the  fh*st  floor  (he  had 
pecuniary  transactions  with  Shernck,  and  visited  two  or  three 
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of  her  Majesty's  metropolitan  prisons  at  that  gentleman's  suit) 
who  first  showed  me  how  grievously  I  had  been  cheate<l  in  the 
newspaper  matter.  Slumley  wrote  for  a  paper  printed  at  our 
otticeT  The  same  boy  often  brought  proofs  to  both  of  us  —  a 
little  bit  of  a  puny  bright-eyed  chap,  who  looked  scarce  twelve 
years  old,  when  he  was  sixteen ;  who  in  wit  was  a  man,  when 
in  stature  he  was  a  child,  —  like  many  other  children  of  the 
poor. 

Thi«  little  Dick  Bedford  used  to  sit  man}'  hours  asleep  on 
my  landing-place  or  8lumley*8,  whilst  we  were  preparing  our 
invaluable   compositions  within  our   resi>eetive  a^iai'tments. 

S  was  a  good-»natured  reprobate,  and  gave  the  child  of 

his  meat  and  his  drink.  I  used  to  like  to  help  the  little  man 
from  m3'  breakfast,  and  see  him  enjoy  the  meal.  As  he  sat, 
with  his  bag  on  his  knees,  his  head  sunk  in  sleep,  his  little 
high-lows  scarce  reaching  the  floor,  Dick  made  a  touching  little 
picture.  The  whole  house  was  fond  of  him.  Tlie  tipsy  Cai>- 
tain  nodded  him  a  welcome  as  he  swaggered  down  stairs,  stock, 
and  coat,  and  waistcoat  in  hand,  to  his  worship's  toilette  in 
the  back  kitchen.  The  children  and  Dick  were  good  friends ; 
and  Elizabeth  patronized  him,  and  talked  with  him  now  and 
again,  in  her  grave  way.  You  know  Clancy  the  comi)08er?  — 
know  him  better,  perhaps,  under  his  name  of  Friederich  Don- 
ner?  Donner  used  to  write  music  to  Slumley's  words,  or 
vice  vend ;  and  would  come  now  and  again  to  Beak  Street, 
where  he  and  his  poet  would  try  their  joint  work  at  the  piano. 
At  the  sound  of  that  music,  little  Dick's  eyes  used  to  kindle. 

Oh,  it's  prime !  "  said  the  young  enthusiast.  And  I  will  say, 
that  good-natured  miscreant  of  a  Slumley  not  only  gave  the 
child  {)ence,  but  tickets  for  the  pla}*,  concerts,  and  so  forth. 
Dick  hftd  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  at  home  ;  his  mother  made 
him  a  very  nice  little  waistcoat  out  of  my  undergraduate's 
gown,  and  he  and  she,  a  decent  woman,  when  in  their  l)est 
raiment,  looked  res[>ectable  enough  for  any  theatre-pit  in 
England. 

Amongst  other  places  of  public  amusement  which  he  at- 
txMuied,  Mr.  Dick  frequented  the  academy  where  Miss  Bellen- 
d.'U  danced,  and  whence  |K>or  Elizabeth  Prior  issued  forth 
aft?r  midnight  in  her  shabby  frock.  And  once,  the  Captain, 
Elizabeth's  father  and  protector,  being  unable  to  walk  very 
accurately,  and  noisy  and  incohei-ent  in  his  speech,  so  that  the 
attention  of  Messieurs  of  the  ix)hce  was  ilirected  towards  him, 
Dick  came  up,  placed  Elizabeth  and  her  father  in  a  cab,  paid 
the  fare  with  his  own  money,  and  bixjught  the  whole  party 
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home  in  triumph,  himself  sitting  on  the  box  of  the  vehicle.  I 
chanced  to  be  coming  home  m3'8eif  (from  one  of  Mrs.  Water- 
ingham's  elegant  tea  soirees,  in  Dorset  Square),  and  reached 
niy  door  just  at  the  arrival  of  Dick  and  his  caravan.  Here, 
cabby ! "  says  Dick,  handing  out  the  fare,  and  looking  with  his 
brightest  eyes.  It  is  pleasanter  to  look  at  that  beaming  little 
face,  than  at  the  Captain  yonder,  reehng  into  his  house,  sup- 
ported b}-  his  daughter.  Dick  cried,  Elizabeth  told  me,  when, 
a  week  afterwaixls,  she  wanted  to  pay  him  back  his  shilling ; 
and  she  said  he  was  a  strange  child,  that  he  was. 

I  revert  to  my  friend  Lovel.  I  was  coaching  Lovel  for  his 
degree  (which,  between  oureelves,  I  think  iie  never  would  hare 
attained),  when  he  suddenly  announced  to  me,  from  Weymouth, 
where  he  was  passing  the  vacation,  his  intention  to  quit  the 
university,  and  to  travel  abroad.  "  Events  have  happened, 
dear  friend,"  he  wrote,  "  which  will  make  my  mothei^s  home 
miserable  to  me  (I  little  knew  when  I  went  to  town  about  3onr 
business,  what  caused  her  wonderful  complaisance  to  roe).  She 
would  have  broken  my  heart,  Charles  "  (my  Christian  name  is 
Charles)*,     but  its  wounds  have  found  a  consoler  /  " 

Now,  in  this  little  chapter,  there  are  some  little  mysteries 
propounded,  upon  which,  were  I  not  above  any  such  artifice,  1 
might  easily  leave  the  reader  to  ponder  for  a  month. 

1 .  Why  did  Mrs.  Prior,  at  the  lodgings,  i)ei'sist  in  calling 
the  theatre  at  which  her  daughter  danced  the  academy  ? 

2.  What  were  the  special  reasons  why  Mrs.  Lovel  should  be 
very  gracious  with  her  son,  and  give  him^  150/.  as  soon  as  he 
asked  for  the  money  ? 

3.  Why  was  Fred  LoveFs  heart  nearl}'  broken  ?  And  4.  Who 
was  his  consoler? 

I  answer  these  at  once,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
delay  or  circumlocution.  1.  Mrs.  Prior,  who  had  repeatedly 
received  money  from  her  brother,  John  Erasmus  Sargent,  D.D., 
^Master  of  St.  Bf>niface  College,  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  the 
Master  (whom  she  already  pestered  out  of  his  life)  heard  that 
she  had  sent  a  niece  of  his  on  the  stage,  he  would  never  give 
her  another  shilling. 

2.  Tlie  reason  why  Emma,  widow  of  the  late  Adolphus 
Loefl'el,  of  Whitechapel  Road,  sugar- baker,  was  so  particularly- 
gracious  to  her  son,  Adolphus  Frederick  Lovel,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Boniface  College,  Oxbridge,  and  principal  partner  in  the  house 
of  Loetfel  aforesaid,  an  infant,  was  that  she,  Emma,  was 
about  to  contract  a  second  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Bonnington. 
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3.  Fred,  LoveFs  heart  was  so  very  much  broken  by  this 
iDteliigeiiee,  that  he  gave  himself  airs  of  ilamiet,  dressed  in 
black,  wore  his  long  fair  hair  over  his  eyes,  and  exhibited  a 
hundred  signs  of  grief  and  desperation  :  until  — 

4.  Louisa  (widow  of  the  late  8ir  Popham  Baker,  of  Ba- 
kerstown,  co.  Kilkenny,  Baronet,)  induced  Mr.  Lovel  to  take 
a  trip  on  the  Rhine  with  her  and  Cecilia,  fourth  and  only 
unmarried  daughter  of  the  aforesaid  Sir  Popham  Baker,  de- 
ceased. 

My  opinion  of  Cecilia  I  have  candidl}'  given  in  a  previous 
page.  I  ailhere  to  that  opinion.  I  shall  not  repeat  it.  The 
subject  is  disagreeable  to  me,  as  the  woman  herself  was  in  life. 
What  Fred  found  in  her  to  admire  I  cannot  tell :  lucky  for  us 
all  that  tastes,  men,  women,  vary.  You  will  never  see  her 
alive  in  this  history.  That  is  her  picture,  painted  by  the  late 
Mr.  Gandish.  She  stands  lingering  that  harp  with  which  she 
has  often  (h'iven  me  half  mad  with  her    Tara's  Halls"  and  her 

Poor  Marianne."  She  used  to  bully  Fred  so,  and  be  so  rude 
to  his  guests,  that  in  order  to  pacify  her,  he  would  meanly  say. 

Do,  my  love,  let  us  have  a  little  music!"  and  tlinimpty  — 
thinimpty,  off  would  go  her  gloves,  and  Tara's  Halls  "  would 
begin.  '*The  harp  that  once"  indewl !  the  accursed  catgut 
scarce  knew  any  other  music,  and  once"  was  a  hundred  times 
at  least  in  my  hearing.  Then  came  the  period  when  I  was 
treated  to  the  cold  Joint  which  I  have  mentioned ;  and,  not 
liking  it,  I  gave  up  going  to  Shrublands. 

So,  too,  did  my  Lady  Baker,  but  not  of  her  own  free  will^ 
mind  you.  She  did  not  quit  the  premises  because  her  reception 
was  too  c*old,  but  because  the  house  was  made  a  great  deal  too 
hot  for  her.  I  remember  Fred  coming  to  me  in  high  spirits, 
and  describing  to  me,  with  no  little  humor,  a  gi'eat  battle  be- 
tween Cecilia  and  Lad}*  Baker,  and  her  ladyship^s  defeat  and 
flight.  She  fled,  however,  only  as  far  as  Putney  village,  where 
she  formed  again,  as  it  were,  and  fortified  herself  in  a  lodging. 
Next  day  she  made  a  desperate  and  feeble  attack,  presenting 
herself  at  Shrubland's  lo<lge-gate,  and  threatening  that  she  and 
sorrow  would  sit  down  l)efore  it ;  and  that  all  the  world  should 
know  how  a  daughter  treated  her  mother.  But  the  gate  was 
locked,  and  Barnet,  the  gardener,  appeared  l>ehind  it,  saying, 

Since  you  are  (;ome,  my  ladj',  (perhaps  you  will  pay  my  missis 
the  four-and-twent}'  shillings  you  l>orrowe<l  of  her."  And  he 
grinned  at  her  through  the  bars,  until  she  fled  before  him,  cow- 
ering. Lovel  paid  the  little  forgotten  account ;  the  best  four- 
and- twenty  shillings  he  had  ever  laid  out,  he  said. 
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Eight  years  passed  awa}-  ;  during  the  last  four  of  which  I 
scarce  saw  my  old  friend,  except  at  clubs  and  taverns,  wheie 
we  met  privily,  and  renewed,  not  old  warmth  and  hilarity,  but 
old  kindness.  One  winter  he  took  his  family  abroad  ;  Cecilia's 
health  was  delicate,  Lovel  told  me,  and  the  doctor  bad  advised 
that  she  should  s|)end  a  winter  in  the  south.  lie  did  not  stay 
with  them  :  he  had  pressing  aflairs  at  home ;  he  had  embarketi 
in  many  businesses  besides  the  paternal  sugar-bakery ;  was 
concerned  in  companies,  a  director  of  a  joint-stock  bank,  a 
man  in  whose  fire  were  many  ii*ons.  A  faithful  governess  was 
with  the  children ;  a  faithful  man  and  maid  wei*e  in  attendance 
on  the  invalid  ;  and  Lovel,  adoring  his  wife,  as  he  certainly  did, 
yet  supported  her  absence  with  great  equanimity'. 

In  the  spring  I  was  not  a  little  scared  to  read  amongst  the 
deaths  in  the  newspaper:  —  At  Naples,  of  scarlet  fever,  on 
the  20 th  ult.,  Cecilia,  wife  of  Frederick  Lovel,  Esq.,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Sir  Popham  Baker,  Bart."  I  knew  what  my 
friend's  grief  would  be.  He  had  hurried  abroad  at  the  news 
of  her  illness;  he  did  not  reach ^>Ja[)les  in  time  to  receive  the 
last  words  of  his  poor  Cecilia. 

Some  months  after  the  catastrophe,  I  had  a  note  (Vom 
Shrublands.  Lovel  wrote  quite  in  tlie  old  affectionate  tone. 
He  begged  his  dear  old  friend  to  go  to  him,  and  console  him 
in  his  solitude.    Would  I  come  to  dinner  that  evening? 

Of  course  I  went  off  to  him  straightway.  I  found  him  in 
deep  sables  in  the  drawing-room  with  his  children,  and  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  astonished  to  see  my  Lady  Baker  once  more  in 
that  room. 

You  seem  surprised  to  see  me  here,  Mr.  Batchelor?"  says 
iier  ladyship,  with  that  grace  and  goo<l-breeding  which  she 
generally  exhibited  ;  for  if  she  accepted  l)enefits,  she  took  care 
to  insult  those  from  whom  she  received  them. 

*'  Indeed,  no,"  said  I,  looking  at  I^vel,  who  piteousl}'  hung 
down  his  head.  He  had  his  little  Cissy  at  his  knee :  he  was 
sitting  under  the  portrait  of  the  defunct  musician,  whose 
harp,  now  muffled  in  leather,  stood  dimly  in  the  corner  of  the 
room. 

I  am  here  not  at  my  own  wish,  but  from  a  feeling  of  duty 
towards  that — departed  —  angel !  "  says  Lady  Baker,  |K>inting 
to  the  picture. 

"I  am  sure  when  mamma  was  here,  3  on  were  always  quarrel* 
ling,"  says  little  Popham,  with  a  scowl. 

This  is  tlie  way  those  innocent  children  haye  been  taught 
to  regard  me,"  cries  grandmamma. 
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*'  Silence,  Pop,"  says  papa,    ami  don't  be  a  rude  boy." 
Isn't  Pop  a  rude  boy?"  echoes  Cissy. 
Silence,  Pop,"  continues  papa,  '*or  you  must  go  up  to 
Miss  Prior." 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN  WHICH  MISS  PRIOR  IS  KEPT  AT  THE  DOOR. 

Op  course  we  all  know  who  she  was,  the  Miss  PVior  of  Shrub- 
lancb,  whom  papa  and  grandmamma  called  to  the  unruly  chil- 
dren. Years  had  passed  since  I  had  shaken  the  Beak  Street 
dust  off  my  feet.  The  brass  plate  of  Prior"  was  removed 
from  the  once  familiar  door,  and  screwed,  for  what  I  c*an  tell, 
on  to  the  late  reprobate  owner's  coffin.  A  little  eruption  of 
mushroom-formed  brass  knobs  I  saw  on  the  door-post  when 
I  passed  by  it  last  week,  and  Caf^  des  Ambassadeuks  was 
thereon  inscribed,  with  three  fly-blown  blue  teacups,  a  couple 
of  coffee-pots  of  the  well-known  Britannia  metal,  and  two 
freckled  copies  of  the  Independance  Beige  hanging  over  the 
window-blind.  Were  those  their  Excellencies  the  Ambassa- 
dors at  the  door,  smoking  cheroots  ?  Pool  and  Billiaixls  wei-e 
written  on  tlieir  countenances,  their  hats,  their  elbows.  They 
may  have  been  ambassadors  down  on  their  luck,  as  the  phrase 
is.  The}'  were  in  disgrace,  no  doubt,  at  the  crourt  of  her  im- 
perial majesty  Queen  Fortune.  Men  as  shabby  have  retrieved 
their  disgraces  ere  now,  washed  tlieir  cloudy  faces,  strapped 
their  ding}'  waistcoats  with  cordons,  and  stepiKHi  into  fine  car- 
riages from  quarters  not  a  whit  moi-e  reputable  Uian  the  Cafe 
des  Ambassadeurs."  If  I  lived  in  the  I^icester  Square  neigh- 
borhood, and  kcj)t  a  cafe,  I  would  always  treat  foreignei*s  with 
respect.  They  may  be  billiard-markers  now,  or  doing  a  little 
shady  police  business ;  but  why  should  they  not  afterwards  Imj 
generals  and  great  officers  of  state  ?  Suppose  that  gentleman 
is  at  present  a  barber,  with  his  tongs  and  stick  of  fixature  for 
the  mustaches,  how  do  you  know  he  has  not  his  epaulettes 
and  his  baton  de  marechal  in  the  same  |K>iich?  I  see  engraven 
on  the  second-floor  bell,  on  my  i-ooms,  "'Plugwell."  Who  can 
Phigwell  l>e,  whose  feet  now  warm  at  the  fii-e  where  I  sat  many 
a  long  evening?  And  this  gentleman  with  the  fur  collar,  the 
straggling  beard,  the  f^ank  and  engaging  leer,  the  somewhat 
husky  voice,  who  is  calling  out  on  the  doorstep,    Step  in,  and 
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'ave  it  done.  Your  correct  likeness,  only  one  shilling  —  is 
lie  an  ambassador  too?  Ah,  no:  he  is  only  the  charge-d af- 
faires of  a  photographer  who  lives  up  stairs :  no  doubt  where 
the  little  ones  used  to  be.  Bless  me !  Photography  was  an 
infant,  and  in  the  nurser}',  too,  when  we  lived  in  Beak  Street. 

Siiall  I  own  that,  for  old  time's  sake,  I  went  up  stairs,  and 
*''a<l  it  done"  —  that  connect  likeness,  pilce  one  shilling. 
Would  Some  One  (I  have  said,  I  think,  that  the  paity  in  ques- 
tion is  well  married  in  a  distant  island)  like  to  have  the  tiling, 
I  wonder,  and  be  reminded  of  a  man  whom  she  knew  in  life's 
prime,  with  brown  curly  locks,  as  she  looked  on  the  effig}-  of 
this  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  forehead  as  bare  as  a  billiard- 
ball? 

As  I  went  up  and  down  that  darkling  stair,  the  ghosts  of 
the  Prior  children  peeped  out  from  the  banisters ;  the  little 
faces  smiled  in  the  twilight :  it  ma}'  be  wounds  (of  the  heart) 
throbbed  and  bled  again,  —  oh,  how  freshly  and  keenly  !  How 
infernally  I  have  suffered  behind  that  door  in  that  room  —  I 
mean  that  one  where  Plugwell  now  lives.  Confound  Plugwell ! 
1  wonder  what  that  woman  thinks  of  me  as  she  sees  me  shaking 
my  fist  at  the  door?  Do  you  think  me  mad,  madam?  1  don't 
care  if  you  do.  Do  you  think  when  I  spoke  anon  of  the  ghosts 
of  Prior's  children,  I  mean  that  any  of  them  are  dead?  None 
are,  that  I  know  of.  A  great  hulking  Bluecoat  boy,  with  fluffy 
whiskers,  spoke  to  me  not  long  since,  in  an  awful  bass  voice, 
and  announced  his  name  as  Gus  Prior."  And  How's  Eliz- 
abeth?" he  added,  nodding  his  bullet  head.  Elizabeth,  indeed, 
you  great  vulgar  boy!  Elizabeth, — and,  by  the  way,  how 
long  we  have  been  keeping  her  waiting ! 

You  see,  as  I  beheld  her,  a  heap  of  memories  struck  upon 
me,  and  I  could  not  help  chattering ;  when  of  course  —  and 
you  are  perfectly  right,  only  you  might  just  as  well  have  lell 
the  observation  alone:  for  I  knew  quite  well^what  you  were 
going  to  say  —  when  I  had  much  better  have  held  m}'  tongue. 
Elizabeth  means  a  history  to  me.  She  came  to  me  at  a  critical 
pori(Ml  of  my  life.  Bleeding  and  wounded  from  the  condnct  of 
that  other  individual  (by  her  present  name  of  Mrs.  CD —  her 
present  0'/>-ous  name — I  say,  I  will  never  —  never  call  her) 
—  desperately  wounded  and  miserable  on  my  retuni  from  a 
neighboring  capital,  I  went  back  to  my  lodgings  in  Beak  Street, 
and  there  there  grew  up  a  strange  intimacv  between  me  and 
my  landlad3's  young  daughter.  1  told  her  m}*  stoiy  —  indeed, 
1  believe  I  told  anyljody  who  would  listen.  She  seemed  to 
compassionate  me.    She  would  come  wistfully  into  my  rooms, 
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bringing  me  my  gruel  and  things  (I  could  scarcely  bear  to  eat 
for  a  while  after  —  after  that  affair  to  which  1  may  have  alluded 
before)  —  she  used  to  come  to  me,  and  she  used  to  pity  me, 
and  I  used  to  tell  her  all,  and  to  tell  her  over  and  over  i^ain. 
Days  and  days  have  1  passed  tearing  my  heart  out  in  that 
second-floor  room  which  answers  to  the  name  of  Plugwell  now. 
Aflemoon  after  afternoon  have  I  spent  there,  and  poured  out 
my  story  of  love  and  wrong  to  Elizabeth,  showed  her  that 
waistcoat  I  told  3'ou  of  —  that  glove  (her  hand  wasn't  so  very 
small  either)  —  her  letters,  those  two  or  three  vacuous,  mean- 
ingless letters,  with  My  dear  sir  —  Mamma  hopes  you  will 
come  to  tea ; "  or,  If  dear  Mr.  Batchelor  should  be  riding  in 
the  Phoenix  Park  near  the  Lanff  Milestone^  about  2,  my  sister 
and  I  will  be  in  the  car,  and,"  &c. ;  or,  Oh,  yon  kind  man ! 
the  tickets  "  (she  called  it  tickuts  —  by  heaven  !  she  did)  were 
too  welcome,  and  the  bouquays  too  lovely"  (this  word,  1  saw, 
had  been  operated  on  with  a  penkiiife.  I  found  no  faults,  not 
even  in  her  selling  —  then) ;  or,  never  mind  what  more.  But 
more  of  this  puling^  of  this  humbug^  of  this  bad  ipellingy  of  this 
infernal  jilting,  swindling,  heartless  hypocrisy  ( all  her  mother's 
doing,  I  own ;  for  until  he  got  his  ^dace^  my  rival  was  not  so 
well  received  as  I  was)  —  more  of  this  rubbish,  I  say,  I  showed 
Elizabeth,  and  she  pitied  me ! 

She  used  to  come  to  me  day  after  day,  and  I  used  to  talk  to 
her.  She  used  not  to  say  much.  Perhaps  she  did  not  listen  ; 
but  I  did  not  care  for  that.  On  —  and  on  —  and  on  I  would  go 
with  m}'  prate  about  my  passion,  my  wrongs,  and  despair;  and 
untiring  as  my  complaints  were,  still  more  constant  was  my  lit- 
tle hearer's  compassion.  Mamma's  shrill  voice  would  c*ome  to 
put  an  end  to  our  conversation,  and  she  would  rise  up  with  an 
Oh,  bother !  "  and  go  away  :  but  the  next  day  the  good  girl 
was  sure  to  come  to  me  again,  when  we  would  have  another 
repetition  of  our  tragetly. 

I  dare  saj'  you  are  beginning  to  suppose  (what,  after  all,  is 
a  very  common  case,  and  certainly  no  conjure^'  is  wanted  to 
make  the  guess)  that  out  of  all  this  crying  and  sentimentality, 
which  a  soft-hearted  old  fool  of  a  man  i>oured  out  to  a  young 
girl  —  out  of  all  this  whimpering  and  pity,  someUiing  which  is 
said  to  be  akin  to  pity  might  arise.  But  in  this,  my  good  mad- 
am, you  are  utterly  wrong.  Some  people  have  the  small- pox 
twice  ;  /  do  not.  In  my  case,  if  a  heart  is  broke,  it's  broke  :  if 
a  flower  is  withered,  it's  withered.  If  I  choose  to  put  my  giief 
in  a  ridiculous  light,  why  not?  why  do  you  supjxxse  I  am  going 
to  make  a  tragedy  of  such  an  old  used-up,  battered,  stale,  vul- 
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gar,  trivial  ever}'-day  subject  as  a  jilt  who  plays  with  a  man*s 
passion,  and  laughs  at  him,  antl  leaves  him?  Ti-aged}'  indeed! 
Oh,  yes!  iK)ison  —  black-edged  note-paper  —  Waterloo  Bridge 
—  one  more  unfortunate,  and  so  forth !  No :  if  she  goes,  let 
her  go !  —  si  celeres  quatit  pennas^  I  puff  the  what-d'ye-call-it 
away  !    But  TU  have  no  tragedy y  mind  you. 

Well,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  man  desperately  in  love 
(as  I  fear  1  must  own  1  then  was,  and  a  good  deal  cut  up  by 
Glor\'ina's  conduct)  is  a  most  selfish  being :  whilst  women  aix! 
so  sod  and  unselfish  that  they  can  foi^et  or  disguise  their  own 
sorrows  for  a  while,  whilst  they  minister  to  a  friend  in  affliction. 
I  did  not  see,  though  I  talked  with  her  daily,  on  m^-  return  from 
that  accursed  Dublin,  that  my  little  Elizabeth  was  i>ale  and  dit- 
traite^  and  sad,  and  silent.  She  would  sit  quite  dumb  whilst  I 
chattered,  her  hands  between  her  knees,  or  draw  one  of  them 
over  her  eyes.  She  would  say,  "  Oh,  yes !  Poor  fellow  —  jjoor 
fellow ! "  now  and  again,  as  giving  a  melancholy*  confirmation 
of  my  dismal  stories  ;  but  mostly  she  remained  quiet,  her  head 
drooping  towards  the  ground,  a  hand  to  her  chin,  her  feet  to 
the  fender. 

I  was  one  da}'  harping  on  the  usual  string.  I  was  telling 
Elizabeth  how,  after  presents  had  been  accepted,  afXer  letters 
had  passed  between  us  (if  her  scrawl  could  be  called  letters,  if 
m}'  impassioned  song  could  be  so  constnierl),  after  ever^'thing 
but  the  actual  word  had  passed  our  lips  —  I  was  telling  Eliza- 
beth how,  on  one  accursed  day,  Glorvina's  mother  greeted  me 
on  my  arrival  in  M-rr-n  Square,  b}'  say  ing,  ^*  Dear,  dear  Mr. 
Batchelor,  we  look  on  3'ou  quite  as  one  of  the  family !  Con- 
gratulate n^e  —  congratulate  my  child !  Dear  Tom  has  got  his 
appointment  as  Recorder  of  Tobago ;  and  it  is  to  be  a  match 
between  him  and  his  cousin  Glory  ." 

His  cousin  WhcU  /  "  I  shriek  with  a  maniac  laugh. 
My  ix)or  Glorvina !    Sure  the  children  have  been  fond  of 
each  other  ever  since  they  could  s}>eak.    I  knew  your  kind 
heart  would  be  the  fii-st  to  rejoice  in  their  happiness." 

And  so,  say  I  —  ending  the  story  —  I,  wiio  thought  myself 
loved,  was  left  without  a  pang  of  pity  :  1,  who  could  niention  a 
hundred  reasons  why  I  thought  Glorvina  well  disposed  to  me, 
was  told  she  regarded  me  as  an  uncU !  Were  her  letters  such 
as  nieces  write?  Who  ever  heard  of  an  uncle  walking  round 
Merrion  Square  for  hours  of  a  rainy  night,  and  looking  up  to  a 
bed-room  window,  because  his  niece ^  forsooth,  was  behind  it? 
1  had  set  my  whole  heart  on  the  cast,  and  this  was  the  return  I 
got  for  it.    For  months  she  cajoles  me  —  her  eyes  follow  me. 
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her  carsed  smiles  welcome  and  fascinate  me,  and  at  a  moment, 
at  the  l>eek  of  anotlier  —  slie  lauglis  at  me  and  leaves  me  ! 

At  this,  my  little  pale  Elizabeth,  still  hanging  down,  cries, 
Oh,  the  villain  !  the  villain  ! "  and  8ol>s  so  that  you  might  have 
thought  her  little  heart  would  break. 

Nay,"  said  I,  '^'my  dear,  Mr.  0*Dowd  is  no  villain.  His 
uncle.  Sir  Hector,  was  as  gallant  an  old  officer  as  any  in  the 
service.  His  aunt  was  a  Molloy,  of  Mollojstown,  and  they  are 
of  excellent  family,  though,  I  believe,  of  embarrassed  circum- 
stances ;  and  young  Tom  —  " 

Tom  f  "  cries  Elizabeth,  with  a  pale,  bewildered  look.  "  His 
Home  watn*t  Tom^  dear  Mr.  Batchelor ;  his  name  was  Woo-woo* 
iUiam  !  "  and  the  tears  begin  again. 

Ah,  my  child !  m}'  child  !  my  ixx>r  joung  creature  !  and  3*ou, 
too,  have  felt  the  infernal  stroke.  You,  too,  have  passed  the 
tossing  nights  of  pain  —  have  heard  the  dreary  hours  toll  — 
have  looked  at  the  cheerless  sunrise  with  3'our  blank  sleepless 
ej  es  —  have  woke  out  of  dreams,  mayhap,  in  which  the  beloved 
one  was  smiling  on  you,  whispering  love-words  —  oh!  how 
sweet  and  fondly  remembered  !  What !  —  3'our  heart  has  been 
robbed,  too,  and  your  treasury  is  rifled  and  empty !  —  ixx>r 
girl !  And  I  looked  in  that  sad  face,  and  saw  no  grief  there  ! 
You  could  do  your  little  sweet  endeavor  to  soothe  my  wounded 
heart,  and  I  never  saw  yours  was  bleeding !  Did  30U  suffer 
more  than  I  did,  my  poor  little  maid  ?  I  hope  not.  Are  you 
so  young,  and  is  all  the  flower  of  life  blighted  for  you  ?  tlie  cup 
without  savor,  the  sun  blotted,  or  almost  invisible  over  your 
head  ?  The  truth  came  on  me  all  at  once :  I  felt  ashamed  that 
my  own  selfish  grief  should  have  made  me  bUnd  to  hers. 

What ! "  said  I,  my  poor  child  ?  Was  it  .  .  .  ?  "  and  I 
pointed  with  my  finger  downwards. 

She  nodded  her  poor  head. 

I  knew  it  was  the  lodger  who  had  taken  the  first  floor 
shortly  after  Slumle3*'s  departure.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
Bombay  Army.  He  had  had  the  lodgings  for  three  months. 
He  had  sailed  for  India  shortly  before  I  returned  home  from 
Dublin. 

Elizabeth  is  waiting  all  this  time  —  shall  she  come  in  ?  No, 
not  3'et.    I  have  still  a  little  more  to  say  about  the  Priors. 

You  understand  that  she  was  no  longer  Miss  P*rior  of  Beak 
Street,  and  that  mansion,  even  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
had  been  long  handed  over  to  other  tenants.  The  Captain 
dead,  his  widow  with  many  tears  pressed  me  to  remain  with 
her,  and  I  did,  never  having  been  able  to  resist  that  kind  of 
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appeal.  Her  statements  regarding  her  affairs  were  not  strictly 
correct.- — Are  not  women  sometimes  incorrect  aboat  money 
matters?  —  A  landlord  (not  unjustly  indignant)  quickly  banded 
over  the  mansion  in  Beak  Street  to  other  tenants.  The  Queen's 
taxes  swooped  down  on  poor  Mrs.  l^ior*s  scanty  ^rniture  — 
on  hers  ?  —  on  mine  likewise :  on  my  neatly  bound  college 
books^  emblazoned  with  the  ef^gy  of  Bonifacius,  our  patron, 
and  of  Bishop  Budgeon,  our  founder ;  on  my  elegant  Raphael 
Morghen  prints,  purchased  in  undergraduate  days  —  (ye  Pow- 
ers !  what  did  make  us  boys  go  tick  for  fifleen-guinea  proofs  of 
Raphael,  Dying  Stags,  Duke  of  Wellington  Banquets,  and  the 
like?)  ;  m}'  harmonium,  at  which  some  one  has  warbled  songs 
of  my  composition  —  (I  mean  the  words,  artfully  describing  my 
passion,  my  hopes,  or  my  despair)  ;  on  my  rich  set  of  Bohemian 
glass,  bought  on  the  Zeil,  Frankfort  O.  M. ;  on  my  picture  of 
my  father,  the  late  Captain  Batchelor  (Hoppner),  R.N.,  in 
white  ducks,  and  a  telescope,  pointing,  of  course,  to  a  tempest, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  naval  engagement ;  on  my  |>oor 
mother's  miniature,  by  old  Adam  Buck,  in  pencil  and  pink, 
with  no  waist  to  speak  of  at  all ;  my  tea  and  cream  pots  (bul- 
lion), with  a  hundred  such  fond  knickknacks  as  decorate  the 
chamber  of  a  lonely  man.  I  found  all  these  household  treasures 
in  possession  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  and  had  to  pay  the 
Priors*  taxes  with  this  hand,  before  I  could  be  redintegrated  in 
my  own  property.  Mrs.  Prior  could  only  pay  me  back  with  a 
widow's  tears  and  blessings  (Prior  having  quitted  a  world  where 
he  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  use  or  omament).  The  tears  and 
blessings,  I  sa}',  she  offered  me  freely,  and  they  were  all  very 
well.  But  why  go  on  tampering  with  the  tea-box,  madam? 
Why  put  3'our  finger  —  your  finger?  —  your  whole  paw  —  in 
the  jam-pot?  And  it  is  a  horrible  fact  that  the  wine  and  spirit 
bottles  were  just  as  leaky  afler  Prior's  decease  as  they  had  been 
during  his  disreputable  lifetime.  One  afternoon,  having  a  sud- 
den occasion  to  return  to  my  lodgings,  I  found  my  wretched 
landlady  in  the  very  act  of  marauding  sherry.  She  gave  an 
hysterical  laugh,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  She  declared  that 
since  her  poor  Prior's  death  she  hardly  knew  what  she  said  or 
did.  She  may  have  been  incoherent;  she  was;  but  she  cer- 
tainly spoke  truth  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  speaking  lightl}'  —  flippantly,  if  you  please  —  about 
this  old  Mrs.  Piior,  with  her  hard,  eager  smile,  her  wizened 
face,  her  frowning  look,  her  cruel  voice ;  and  yet,  goodness 
knows,  I  could,  if  I  liked,  be  serious  as  a  sermonizer.  Whj', 
this  woman  had  once  red  cheeks,  and  was  well-looking  enough, 
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and  told  few  lies,  and  stole  no  sherry,  and  felt  the  tender  pas- 
sions of  the  heart,  and  I  dare  say  kissed  the  weak  old  beneficed 
ciei'gyman  her  father  very  fondly  and  remorsefully-  that  night 
when  she  took  leave  of  him  to  skip  round  to  the  back  garden- 
gate  and  run  away  with  Mr.  Prior.  Maternal  instinct  she  had, 
for  she  nursed  her  young  as  best  she  could  from  her  lean  breast, 
and  went  about  hungrily,  robbing  and  pilfering  for  them.  On 
Sundays  she  furbished  up  that  threadbare  black  silk  gown  and 
bonnet,  ironed  the  collar,  and  clung  desperatel}-  to  church. 
She  had  a  feeble  pencil-diawing  of  the  vicarage  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  silhouettes  of  her  father  and  mother,  which  were  hung  up  in 
the  lodgings  wherever  she  went.  She  migrated  much :  wher- 
ever she  went  she  fastened  on  the  gown  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish ;  spoke  of  her  deai'  father  the  vicar,  of  her  wealthy 
and  gifted  brother  the  Master  of  Boniface,  with  a  i*eticence 
which  implied  that  Dr.  Sargent  might  do  more  for  his  \yoor 
sister  and  her  family',  if  he  would.  She  plumed  herself  (oh ! 
those  poor  moulting  old  plumes  !)  upon  belonging  to  the  clei'gy ; 
had  i*ead  a  good  deal  of  good  sound  old-fashioned  theology  in 
earl}'  life,  and  wrote  a  noble  hand,  in  which  she  had  l)een  used 
to  copy  her  fathei-'s  sermons.  She  used  to  put  cases  of  con- 
science, to  present  her  humble  duty  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green, 
ami  ask  explanation  of  such  and  such  a  passage  of  his  admira- 
ble sermon,  and  bring  the  subject  round  so  as  to  be  reminded 
of  certain  quotations  of  Hooker,  Beveridge,  Jeremy*  Taylor. 
I  think  she  had  an  old  commonplace  book  with  a  score  of  these 
extracts,  and  she  worked  them  in  very  amusingly  and  dexter- 
ously into  her  convei*8ation.  Green  would  be  interested :  per- 
haps pretty  young  Mrs.  Green  would  call,  secretly  rather 
8hocke<l  at  the  coldness  of  old  Dr.  Brown,  the  rector,  about 
Mrs.  Prior.  Between  Green  and  Mrs.  Prior  money  trans- 
actions would  ensue:  Mrs.  Green's  visits  would  cease:  Mrs. 
Prior  was  an  expensive  woman  to  know.  I  remember  Pye  of 
Maudlin,  just  before  he  went  over,"  was  perpetually  in  Mre. 
Prior's  back  parlor  with  little  books,  pictures,  medals,  &c.  &c. 
—  yon  know.  They  called  poor  Jack  a  Jesuit  at  Oxbridge; 
but  one  year  at  Rome  I  met  him  (with  a  half-crown  shaved  out 
of  his  head,  and  a  hat  as  big  as  Don  Basilio's) ;  and  he  said, 
*'  My  dear  Batchelor,  do  you  know  that  person  at  your  lodg- 
ings? I  think  she  was  an  artful  creature!  She  borrowed 
fourteen  pounds  of  me,  and  I  forget  how  much  of —  seven,  1 
think  —  of  Barfoot,  of  Corpus,  just — just  before  we  were  re- 
ceived. And  I  believe  she  absolutely  got  another  loan  from 
PuQimel,  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  us  Jesuits.  Are 
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yon  going  to  hear  the  Cardinal  ?  Do  —  do  go  and  hear  hini  — 
everjbo(iy  does:  it*s  the  most  fashionable  thing  in  Rome." 
And  fi-om  this  I  opine  that  there  are  slyboots  in  other  com- 
munions besides  that  of  Rome. 

Now  Mamma  Prior  had  not  been  unaware  of  the  love- 
passages  between  her  daughter  and  the  fugitive  Bomba}'  captain. 
Like  Elizabeth,  she  called  Captain  Walkingham  villain" 
readily  enough ;  but,  if  I  know  woman's  nature  in  the  least 
(and  I  don't),  the  old  schemer  had  thrown  her  daughter  only 
too  freqnentl}'  in  the  officer's  way,  had  done  no  small  portion 
of  the  flirting  herself,  had  allowed  ix>or  Bessy  to  receive  j)re8- 
ents  from  Captain  Walkingham,  and  had  been  the  manager 
and  directress  of  much  of  the  mischief  which  ensued.  You 
see,  in  this  humble  class  of  life,  unprincipled  mothers  will  coax 
and  wheedle  and  cajole  gentlemen  whom  they  suppose  to  be 
eligible,  in  order  to  procure  an  establishment  for  their  darling 
children  !  What  the  Prioress  did  was  done  from  the  best  mo- 
tives of  course.  ''Never  —  never  did  the  monster  see  Bessy 
without  me,  or  one  or  two  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  Jack 
and  dear  Ellen  arc  as  sharp  children  as  any  in  England ! "  pro- 
tested the  indignant  Mrs.  Prior  to  me;  '^and  if  one  of  my 
boj's  had  been  grown  up,  Walkingham  never  would  have  dared 
to  act  as  he  did  —  the  unprincipled  wretch  !  M}*  poor  husband 
would  have  punished  the  villain  as  hie  deserved ;  but  what 
could  he  do  in  his  shattered* state  of  health?  Oh !  you  men,  — 
you  men,  Mr.  Batchelor !  how  unprincipled  yon  are  !  " 

''Why,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior,"  said  I,  '*you  let  Elizabeth 
come  to  my  room  often  enough." 

"  To  have  the  conversation  of  her  uncle's  friend,  of  an  edu- 
cated man,  of  a  man  so  much  older  than  herself!  Of  course, 
dear  sir !  Would  not  a  mother  wish  everv  advantage  for  her 
child?  and  whom  could  I  trust,  if  not  you,  who  have  ever  been 
such  a  friend  to  me  and  mine?"  asks  Mrs.  Prior,  wiping  her 
dry  eyes  with  the  wrner  of  her  handkerchief,  as  she  stands  by 
my  fire,  my  monthl}'  bills  in  hand,  —  written  in  her  neat  old- 
fashioned  writing,  and  calculated  with  that  prodigal  liberality 
which  she  always  exercised  in  compiling  the  little  accounts 
between  us.  "Why,  bless  me!"  says  my  cousin,  little  Mrs. 
Skinner,  coming  to  see  me  once  when  I  was  unwell,  and  ex- 
amining one  of  the  just-mentioned  documents,  —  "bless  me! 
Charles,  you  consume  more  tea  than  all  m}*  family*,  though  we 
are  seven  in  the  parlor,  and  as  much  sugar  and  butter,  —  well, 
it's  no  wonder  you  are  bilious  !  " 

"  But  then,  my  dear,  I  like  my  tea  so  very  strong,"  said  I ; 
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and  jou  take  yours  uncoTnmonly  mild.  I  have  remarked  it 
at  your  parties." 

''It's  a  shame  that  a  man  should  be  robbed  so,"  cried 
Mrs.  8. 

''  How  kind  it  is  of  you  to  cry  thieves,  Flora ! "  I  reply. 

''Ifs  my  duty,  Charles!"  exclaims  my  cousin.  ''And 'I 
should  like  to  khow  who  that  great,  tall,  gawky,  red-haired 
girl  in  the  passage  is ! " 

Ah  me !  the  name  of  the  only  woman  who  ever  had  posses- 
sion of  this  heart  was  not  Elizabeth  ;  though  I  own  I  did  think 
at  one  time  tliat  my  little  schemer  of  a  landlady  would  not  have 
objected  if  1  had  proposed  to  make  Miss  Prior  Mrs.  Batchelor. 
And  it  is  not  only  the  poor  and  needy  who  have  this  mania,  but 
the  rich,  too.  In  the  very  highest  circles,  as  I  am  informed  b}' 
the  best  authorities,  this  match-making  goes  on.  Ah  woman 
—  woman  !  —  ah  wedded  wife  !  —  ah  fond  mother  of  fair  daugh- 
ters !  how  strange  thy  passion  is  to  add  to  thy  titles  that  of 
mother-in-law !  I  am  told,  when  you  have  got  the  title,  it  is 
often  but  a  bitterness  and  a  disappointment.  Ver}-  likely  the 
son-in-law  is  rude  to  you,  the  coarse,  ungrateful  brute !  and 
very  possibly  the  daughter  rebels,  the  thankless  serpent !  And 
yet  you  will  go  on  scheming :  and  having  met  only  with  disap- 
pointment from  Louisa  and  her  husband,  you  will  tiy*  and  get 
one  for  Jemima,  and  Maria,  and  down  even  to  little  Toddles 
coming  out  of  the  nursery  in  her  red  shoes  !  When  you  see  her 
with  little  Tommy,  your  neighlwr's  child,  fighting  over  the  same 
Noah's  ark,  or  clambering  on  the  same  rocking-horse ^  I  make 
no  doubt,  in  your  fond  silly  head,  you  are  thinking,  '•  Will 
those  little  people  meet  some  twenty  years  hence?"  And  you 
give  Tommy  a  very  large  piece  of  cake,  and  have  a  fine  present 
for  him  on  the  Christmas  tree  —  you  know  yon  do,  though  he 
is  but  a  rude,  noisy  child,  and  has  already  beat<»n  Toddles,  and 
taken  her  doll  away  from  her,  and  made  her  cry.  I  remember, 
when  I  myself  was  suffering  from  the  conduct  of  a  young  woman 
in  —  in  a  capital  which  is  distinguished  by  a  viceregal  court  — 
and  from  her  heaitlessness,  as  well  as  that  of  her  relative,  who 
1  once  thought  would  be  my  mother-in-law  —  shneking  out  to 
a  friend  who  happened  to  be  s|)outing  some  lines  fmm  Tenn}'- 
8on*s  ''  Ul3sses  :" —  "  By  (fcoi^e  I  Warrington,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  ^  oung  sirens  set  their  green  cai>s  at  the  old  Greek 
captain  and  his  crew,  waving  and  beckoning  him  with  their 
white  arms  and  glancing  smiles,  and  wheedling  him  with  their 
sweetest  pipes  —  I  make  no  doubt,  sir,  that  the  nuUher  sirens 
were  behind  the  rocks  (with  their  dyed  fronts  and  cheeks 
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painted,  so  as  to  resist  water),  and  calling  out —  '  Now,  Hal- 
cyone,  ray  child,  that  air  from  the  Pirata !  Now,  Glaukopis, 
dear,  look  well  at  that  old  gentleman  at  the  helm!  BaUiv- 
kolpos,  love,  there's  a  young  sailor  on  the  maintop,  who  will 
tumble  right  down  into  your  lap  if  you  beckon  him ! '  And 
so  on  —  and  so  on."  And  1  laughed  a  wild  shriek  of  despair. 
For  1,  too,  have  been  on  the  dangerous  island,  and  come  away 
thence,  mad,  furious,  wanting  a  strait-waistcoat. 

And  so,  when  a  white-armed  siren,  named  Glorvina,  was 
bedevilling  me  with  her  all  too  tempting  (^ling  and  singing,  I 
did  not  see  at  the  time,  but  now  I  know,  that  her  aitful  moUier 
was  egging  that  artful  child  on. 

How,  when  the  Captain  died,  bailiffs  and  executions  took 
I>ossession  of  his  premises,  I  have  told  in  a  previous  page,  nor 
do  I  care  to  enlai-ge  much  upon  the  odious  theme.  I  think  the 
bailiffs  were  on  the  premises  liefoiv  Prior's  exit:  but  he  did  not 
know  of  their  presence.  If  1  had  to  buy  them  out,  'twas  no 
great  matter :  only  I  say  it  was  hard  of  Mrs.  Prior  to  represent 
me  in  the  character  of  Shylock  to  the  Master  of  Boniface. 
Well  —  well !  I  suppose  there  are  other  gentlemen  besides  Mr. 
Charles  Batchelor  who  have  been  misrepresented  in  this  life. 
Sargent  and  I  made  up  matters  afterwards,  and  Miss  Bessy- 
was  the  cause  of  our  coming  together  again.  Upon  my  word, 
my  dear  Batchelor,"  snys  he  one  Christmas,  when  1  went  np  to 
tlie  old  college,  I  did  not  know  how  much  my  —  ahem  !  —  mj 
family  was  obliged  to  yon  !  My  —  ahem  I  —  niece,  Miss  Prior, 
has  informed  me  of  various  acts  of —  ahem  !  —  generositv  whic^ 
you  showed  to  my  poor  sister,  and  her  still  more  wretched  hus- 
band. You  got  m.v  second  —  ahem  !  —  nephew  —  pardon  me 
if  I  forget  his  Christian  name  —  into  the  what-d'-you-cair-em  — 
Bluecoat  School ;  you  have  been,  on  various  occasions,  of  con- 
siderable pecuniary  service  to  my  sister's  famih*.  A  man  need 
not  take  high  university  honors  to  have  a  good  —  ahem  !  — 
heart;  and,  upon  my  word,  Batchelor,  1  and  my  —  ahem!  — 
wife  are  sincerely  obliged  to  you." 

1  tell  you  what.  Master,"  said  I,  **  there  is  a  point  upon 
which  you  oujrht  really  to  Ikj  obliged  to  me,  and  in  which 
I  have  been  the  means  of  putting  money  into  your  i>ocket, 
too." 

I  confess  T  fail  to  comprehend  you,"  saj  s  the  Master,  wiih 
his  grandest  air. 

I  have  got  you  and  Mrs.  Sargent  a  ver>-  good  governess 
for  your  children,  at  the  very  shiallest  remuneration,"  say  I. 

Do  you  know  the  charges  that  unhappy  sister  of  mine  and 
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her  faniilj  have  put  me  to  alread}'  ?  "  says  the  Master,  turning 
as  reel  as  his  hood. 

They  have  formed  the  frequent  subject  of  your  conversa- 
tion," I  repUed.       You  have  had  Bessy  as  a  governess  ..." 

A  nursery  governess  —  she  has  learned  Latin  and  a  great 
deal  more  since  she  has  been  in  my  house  1  "  cries  the  Master. 

"  A  nursery  governess  at  the  wages  of  a  housemaid,"  I  con- 
tinued, as  bold  as  Corinthian  brass. 

Does  my  niece,  does  my  —  ahem  !  — children's  governess, 
complain  of  my  treatment  in  my  college  ?  "  cries  the  Master. 

"  M}^  dear  Master,"  I  asked,  '-you  don't  suppose  I  would 
have  listened  to  her  complaints,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  repeated 
them,  until  now?  " 

"And  why  now,  Batchelor,  I  should  like  to  know?"  says 
the  Master,  pacing  up  and  down  his  study  in  a  fume,  under  the 
portraits  of  Holy  Bonifacius,  Bishop  Budgeon,  and  all  the  de- 
funct bigwigs  of  the  college.  And  why  now,  Bat(;helor,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Because  —  though  after  staying  with  you  for  three  3-ears, 
and  having  improved  herself  greatly,  as  ever}'  woman  must  in 
your  society,  my  dear  Master,  Miss  Prior  is  worth  at  least  tifty 
guineas  a  year  more  than  you  give  her —  I  would  not  have  had 
her  speak  until  she  had  found  a  better  place." 

You  mean  to  say  she  proposes  to  go  away?  " 
"A  wealthy  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  member  of  our  col- 
lege by  the  way,  wants  a  nursery  governess,  and  I  have  recom- 
onended  Miss  Prior  to  him,  at  seventy  guineas  a  year." 

And  pray  who's  the  member  of  my  college  who  will  give 
my  niece  seventy  guineas  ?  "  asks  the  Master,  fiercely. 

You  remember  Lovel,  the  g:^ntleman-pensioner?  " 
"The  sugar-baking  man  —  the  man  who  took  you  out  of 
ja  .  .  ?" 

"  One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  says  I,  hastily.  "  I 
have  done  as  much  for  some  of  your  family,  Sargent !  " 

The  red  Master,  who  had  been  ruslling  up  and  down  his 
study  in  his-  gown  and  bands.  8topj>ed  in  his  walk  as  if  I  had 
stmck  him.  He  looked  at  me.  He  turned  redder  than  ever. 
He  drew  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  "Batchelor,"  saj's  he,  "  I 
ask  your  pardon.  It  was  I  who  forgot  myself  —  may  heaven 
forgive  me  !  —  forgot  how  good  you  have  been  to  my  famil}-,  to 
my  —  ahem  !  —  humble  family,  and  —  and  how  devoutly  thank- 
Ail  I  ought  to  be  for  the  protection  which  they  have  found  in 
you."  His  voice  quite  fell  as  he  spoke:  and  of  course  any 
little  writh  which  I  might  have  felt  was  disarmed  before  his 
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contrition.  We  parted  the  best  friends.  He  not  only  shook 
hands  with  me  at  the  study-door,  but  he  actually  followed  me  to 
the  hall-door,  and  shook  hands  at  Ids  lodge-porch,  9ub  Jove^  in 
the  quadrangle.  Iluckies,  the  tutor  (Ilighlow  Huekles  we  used 
to  call  him  in  our  time),  and  Botts  (Trum|)erian  professor), 
who  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  court  at  the  time, 
stood  aghast  as  they  witnessed  the  phenomenon. 

**  I  say,  Batchelor,"  asks  Huckles,  have  you  been  made  a 
marquis  by  any  chance  ?  " 

"  Why  a  marquis,  Huckles?"  I  ask. 
Sargent  never  comes  to  his  lodge-door  with  any  man 
under  a  marquis,"  says  Huckles,  in  a  low  whisper. 

"Or  a  pretty  woman,"  says  that  Botts  (he  will  have  his 
joke).  Batchelor,  my  elderly  Tiresias,  are  you  turned  into 
a  lovel}'  young  lady  par  hasard  f  " 

"Get  along,  you  absurd  Trumperian  professor!"  say  I. 
But  the  circumstance  was  the  talk  not  only  in  Compotation  Room 
that  evening  over  our  wine,  but  of  the  whole  college.  And 
further,  events  hapi>ened  which  made  each  man  look  at  his 
neighbor  with  wonder.  For  that  whole  term  Sargent  did  not 
ask  our  nobleman  Lord  Sackville  (Lord  Wlgmore's  son)  to  the 
lodge.  (Lord  W.'s  father,  you  know,  Duff,  was  baker  to  the 
college. )  For  that  whole  term  he  was  rude  but  twice  to  Perks, 
the  junior  tutor,  and  then  only  in  a  ver3'  mild  way :  and  what 
is  more,  he  gave  his  niece  a  present  of  a  gown,  of  his  blessing, 
of  a  kiss,  i^nd  a  high  character,  when  she  went  away :  —  and 
promised  to  put  one  of  her  3  oung  brothers  to  school  —  whidh 
promise,  I  need  not  saj',  he  faithfully  kept :  for  he  has  good 
principles,  Sargent  has.  He  is  rude:  he  is  ill-bred:  he  is 
bumptious  beyond  almost  any  man  I  ever  knew ;  he  is  spoiled 
not  a  little  by  prosperit}' ;  —  but  he  is  magnanimous  :  he  can 
own  that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong ;  and  oh  me  !  what  a  quan- 
tity of  Greek  he  knows  ! 

Although  my  late  friend  the  Captain  never  seemed  to  do 
aught  but  spend  the  family  money,  his  disreputable  presence 
somehow  acted  for  good  in  the  household  "  My  dear  husband 
kei)t  our  family  together,"  Mi-s.  I*iior  said,  shaking  her  lean 
head  under  her  meagre  widow's  cap.  "  Heaven  knows  how  I 
shall  provide  for  these  lambs  now  he  is  gone."  Indeed,  it  was 
not  until  after  the  death  of  that  tipsy  shepherd  that  the  wolves 
of  the  law  came  down  u|X)n  the  lanilw  —  myself  included,  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  lanibhood  and  mint  sauce  a  long  time. 
They  came  down  upon  our  fold  in  Beak  Street,  I  say,  and 
ravaged  it.   What  was  I  to  do?    Could  1  leave  thatividow  and 
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children  in  their  distress?  I  was  not  ignorant  of  misfortune, 
and  knew  how  to  succor  the  miserable.  Nay,  1  think,  the  hltle 
excitement  attendant  upon  the  seizure  of  m}'  goods,  &c.,  the 
insolvent  vulgaritj'  of  the  low  persons  in  possession  —  with  one 
of  whom  I  was  very  near  coming  to  a  personal  encounter  —  and 
other  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  bereft  household,  served 
to  rouse  me,  and  dissipate  some  of  tlie  languor  and  miser}' 
uiKler  which  I  was  suffering  in  consequence  of  Miss  Mulligan's 
conduct  to  me.  I  know  I  took  the  late  Captain  to  his  final 
abode.  My  good  friends  the  printere  of  the  Museum  took  one 
of  his  boys  into  their  counting-house.  A  blue  coat  and  a  pair 
of  yellow  stockings  were  procured  for  Augustus ;  and  seeing 
the  Master's  children  walking  al)out  in  Boniface  gardens  with 
a  glum-looking  old  wretch  of  a  nurse,  I  bethought  me  of  pro- 
posing to  him  to  take  his  niece  Miss  I^rior  —  and,  heaven  be 
good  to  me !  never  said  one  word  to  her  uncle  about  Miss  Bel- 
lenden  and  the  Academy.  I  dare  say  I  drew  a  numl>er  of  long 
bows  about  her.  I  managed  about  the  bad  grammar  pretty 
well,  by  lamenting  that  Elizabeth's  poor  mother  had  been 
forced  to  allow  the*  girl  to  keep  company  with  ill-educated 
people :  and  added,  that  she  could  not  fail  to  mend  her  English 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  distinguisheii  scholars  in  Ku- 
ro|)e,  and  one  of  the  best-bred  women.  I  did  say  so,  uix)n  my 
word,  looking  that  half-bre<l,  stuck-up  Mi-s.  Sargent  gravely  in 
the  face ;  and  1  humbly  trust,  if  that  bouncer  has  been  regis- 
tered against  me,  the  Recording  Angel  will  he  pleased  to  con- 
sider that  the  motive  was  good,  though  the  statement  was 
unjustifiable.  But  I  don't  think  it  was  the  compliment:  I 
think  it  was  the  temptation  of  getting  a  governess  for  next  to 
nothing  that  operate<l  upon  Madam  Sargent.  And  so  Bessy 
went  to  her  aunt,  partook  of  the  bread  of  dei)endence,  and 
drank  of  the  cup  of  humiliation,  and  ate  the  pie  of  humilit}',  and 
bix>ught  up  her  odious  little  cousins  to  the  best  of  her  small 
power,  and  bowed  the  head  of  hyix)crisy  before  the  don  her 
uncle,  and  the  pompous  little  upstart  her  aunt.  Site  the  best- 
bred  woman  in  England,  indeed  !    She,  the  little  vain  skinflint ! 

Bess3''s  mother  was  not  a  little  loth  to  part  with  the  fifty 
pounds  a  year  which  the  child  brought  home  from  the  Academy  ; 
but  her  departure  thence  was  inevitable.  Some  quarrel  had 
taken  place  there,  about  which  the  girl  did  not  care  to  talk. 
Some  rudeness  had  been  offered  to  Miss  Bellenden,  to  which 
Miss  Prior  was  determined  not  to  submit:  or  was  it  that  she 
wanted  to  go  away  from  the  scenes  of  her  own  misery,  and  to 
try  and  foi^et  that  Indian  captain?    Come,  fellow-sutferer ! 
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Come,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither!  Here  is  an  old 
bachelor  who  will  weep  with  thee  tear  for  tear ! 

1  protest  here  is  Miss  Prior  coming  into  tlie  room  at  last- 
A  pale  face,  a  tawny  head  of  hair  combed  back,  under  a  black 
cap :  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  as  I  live !  a  tight  mourning 
dress,  buttoned  up  to  her  white  throat;  a  head  hung  meekly' 
down :  such  is  Miss  Prior.  She  takes  my  hand  when  1  otfer 
it.  She  drops  me  a  demure  Uttle  curts}*,  and  answers  my 
many  questions  with  humble  monosyllabic  replies.  She  appeals 
constantl}^  to  Lady  Baker  for  instruction,  or  for  confirmation 
of  her  statements.  What!  have  six  years  of  slaven'  so 
changed  the  frank  daring  j'oung  girl  whom  I, remember  in 
Beak  Street?  She  is  taller  and  stouter  than^he  was.  She  is 
awkward  and  high-shouldered,  but  surely  she  has  a  ver}'  fine 
figure. 

Will  Miss  Ciss3^  and  Master  Popham  have  their  teas  here 
or  in  the  schoolroom?"  asks  Bedford,  the  butler,  of  his  master. 
Miss  I^ior  looks  appealingly  to  Lady  Baker. 

"  In  the  sch — "  Lady  Baker  is  beginning. 

"  Here  —  here  I"  bawl  out  the  children.  *'Much  better  fun 
down  here :  and  you'll  send  us  out  some  fruit  and  tilings  from 
dinner,  papa !  "  cries  Cissy. 

"  It*s  time  to  dress  for  dinner,"  says  her  ladj'ship. 

"  Has  the  first  bell  rung?"  asks  Lovel. 

''Yes,  the  first  bell  has  i-ung,  and  grandmamma  must  go, 
for  it  always  takes  her  a  precious  long  time  to  dress  for  din- 
ner ! "  cries  Pop.  And,  indeed,  on  looking  at  Lady  Baker,  the 
connoisseur  might  perceive  that  her  ladyship  wa«  a  highly  com- 
posite person,  whose  charms  required  very  much  care  and 
arrangement.  There  are  some  cracked  old  houses  where  the 
painters  and  plumbers  and  puttyers  are  always  at  work. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  ring  the  bell !  "  she  says,  in  a  majes- 
tic manner,  to  Miss  Prior,  though  1  think  Lad}-  Baker  herself 
was  nearest. 

I  sprang  towards  the  bell  myself,  and  my  hand  meets  Eliza- 
beth's there,  who  was  obeying  her  ladyship's  summons,  and 
who  retreats,  making 'me  the  demui-est  curtsy.  At  the  sum- 
mons, enter  Bedford  the  butler  (he  was  an  old  fnend  of  mine 
too)  and  young  Buttons,  the  page  under  that  butler. 

Lady  Baker  points  to  a  heap  of  articles  on  a  table,  and  says 
to  Bedford  :  If  you  please,  Bedford,  tell  my  man  to  give  those 
things  to  Pincott,  ray  maid,  to  be  taken  to  my  ixx)m." 

Shall  not  I  take  them  up,  dear  Lady  Bakei'?"  s&ys  Miss 
Prior. 
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But  Bedford,  looking  at  his  siibonVmate,  says :  "  Thomas  I 
tell  Bulkeley,  her  ladyship's  man,  to  take  her  ladyship's  things, 
and  give  them  to  her  ladyship's  maid."  There  was  a  tone  of 
sarcasm,  even  of  parody,  in  Monsieur  Bedford's  voice  ;  but  his 
manner  was  profoundly  grave  and  respectful.  Drawing  up  her 
person,  and  making  a  motion,  1  don't  know  whether  of  polite- 
ness or  defiance,  exit  Lady  Baker,  followed  by  page,  bearing 
bandboxes,  shawls,  paper  parcels,  parasols  —  1  know  not  what. 
Dear  Popham  stands  on  his  head  as  grandmamma  leaves  the 
room.  "  Don't  be  vulgar !  "  cries  little  Cissy  (the  dear  child  is 
always  acting  as  a  little  Mentor  to  her  bi-other).  **  I  shall,  if  I 
like,"  sa3's  Pop ;  and  he  makes  faces  at  her. 

''You  know  your  room,  Batch?"  asks  the  master  of  the 
house. 

''Mr.  Batchelor's  old  room  —  alwavs  has  the  blue  room," 
says  Bedford,  looking  very  kindly-  at  me. 

"  Give  us,"  cries  Lovel,  "  a  bottle  of  that  Sau — " 

" — teme  Mr.  Batchelor  used  to  like.  Chateau  Yqnen. 
All  right!"  says  Mr.  Bedfoi-d.  "  How  will  you  have  the  tur- 
bot  done  you  brought  down  ?  —  Dutch  sauc*e  ?  —  Make  lobster 
into  salad  ?  Mr.  Bonnington  likes  lobster-salad,"  says  Bedford. 
Pop  is  winding  up  the  butler's  back  at  this  time.  It  is  evident 
Mr.  Bedford  is  a  privileged  person  in  the  family.  As  he  had 
entered  it  on  my  nomination  several  years  ago,  and  had  been 
ever  since  the  faithful  valet,  butler,  and  major-domo  of  Lovel, 
Bedford  and  I  were  always  good  friends  when  we  met. 

*'  By  the  wa}*,  Bedfoni,  why  wasn't  the  barouche  sent  for 
me  to  the  bridge  ?  "  cries  Lovel.  '*  I  had  to  walk  all  the  way 
hom^,  with  a  bat  and  stumps  for  Pop,  with  the  basket  of  fish, 
and  that  bandbox  with  my  lady's  — " 

"  He  —  he  !  "  grins  Bodfoi-d. 

*'  'He  —  he!'  Confound  you,  why  do  you  stand  grinning 
there?  W^hy  didn't  1  have  the  carriage,  I  say?"  bawls  the 
master  of  the  house. 

"  You  know,  sir,"  says  Bedford.  "  She  had  the  carriage." 
And  he  indicated  the  door  through  which  Lady  Baker  had  just 
retreat  eil. 

"Then  why  didn't  I  have  the  phaeton?"  asks  Bedford's 
master. 

"  Your  Ma  and  Mr.  Bonnington  had  the  phaeton." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  they,  pray?  Mr.  Bonnington  is  lame : 
I'm  at  my  business  all  day.  I  should  hke  to  know  why  the}^ 
shouldn't  have  the  phaeton  ?  "  says  Lovel,  appealing  to  me.  As 
we  had  been  sitting  talking  together  previous  to  Miss  Prior's 
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appearance,  Lady  Baker  had  said  to  Lovel,  **  Your  mother  aud 
Mr.  Bonnington  are  coming  to  dinner  of  course^  Fredeiick  ?  " 
and  Lovel  had  said,  '*  Of  course  they  are,"  with  a  peevish  blus- 
ter, whereof  I  now  began  to  understand  the  meaning.  The 
fact  was,  these  two  women  were  fighting  for  the  possession  of 
this  child ;  but  who  was  the  Solomon  to  say  which  should  have 
him?  Not  I.  Nenni.  I  put  m}*  oar  in  no  man's  boat.  Give 
me  an  eas}*  life,  my  dear  friends,  and  row  me  gently  over. 

You  had  better  go  and  dress,"  says  Bedford  sternly,  look- 
ing at  his  master;  the  firet  l>cll  has  rung  this  quarter  of  an 
hour.    Will  you  have  some  *34?" 

Lovel  started  up ;  he  looked  at  the  clock.  You  are  all 
ready,.  Batch,  I  see.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  stay  some  time, 
ain't  you?"  And  he  disappeared  to  array  himself  in  his  sables 
and  starch.  I  was  thus  alone  with  Miss  Prior  and  her  young 
charges,  who  resumed  straightway  tlieir  infantine  gaml)ols  and 
quarrels. 

*'  M}'  dear  Bessy !  "  I  cry,  holding  out  both  hands,  "  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  —  " 

''Ne  m'api)elez  que  de  mon  nom  paterneKdevant  tout  ce 
mondc  s'il  vous  plait,  mon  cher  ami,  mon  bon  protecteur ! "  she 
says  hastily,  in  very  good  French,  folding  her  hands  and  making 
a  curtsy. 

"Oui,  oui,  oui!  Parlez-vous  Framjais?  J'aime,  tu  aimes, 
il  aime ! "  cries  out  dear  Master  Popham.  What  are  you 
talking  about?  Here's  the  i>haeton  !  "  and  the  3oung  innocent 
dashes  through  the  open  window  on  to  the  lawn,  whither  he  is 
followed  by  his  sister,  and  where  we  see  the  carriage  contain- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonnington  rolling  over  the  smooth  walk^ 

Bessy  advances  towards  me,  and  gives  me  readily  enough 
now  the  hand  she  had  refused  anon. 

"  I  never  thought  you  would  have  refused  it,  Bessy,"  said  L 
Refuse  it  to  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  !"  she  sa^  s,  press- 
ing m}'  hand.  Ah,  dear  Mr.  Batcthelor,  what  an  ungrateful 
wretch  I  should  be,  if  I  did  !  " 

**Let  me  see  your  eyes.  W^hy  do  \o\\  wear  spectacles? 
You  never  wore  them  in  Beak  Street,"  1  say.  You  see  I  was 
very  fond  of  the  child.  She  had  wound  herself  around  me  in  a 
thousand  fond  ways.  Owing  to  a  certain  Person's  conduct  my 
heart  may  be  a  ruin  —  a  Persepolis,  sir  —  a  perfect  Tadmor. 
But  what  then  ?  Ma}'  not  a  traveller  rest  under  its  shattered 
columns?  Ma}'  not  an  Arab  maid  rei)osc  there  till  the  morning 
dawns  and  the  caravan  pasvses  on  ?  Yes,  m}'  heart  is  a  Palm3'ra, 
and  once  a  Queen  inhabited  me  (O  Zenobia !  Zenobia !  to  think 
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thon  sboaldst  have  been  led  away  captive  by  an  O'D — !)  Now, 
I  am  alone,  alone  in  the  solitary  wilderness.  Nevertheless,  if 
a  stranger  comes  to  me  I  have  a  spring  for  his  wear}'  feet,  I  will 
give  him  the  shelter  of  my  shade.  Rest  thy  cheek  awhile,  j  oung 
maiden,  on  my  marble  —  then  go  thy  ways  and  leave  me. 

This  1  thought,  or  something  to  this  effect,  as  in  reply  to 
my  remark,  Let  me  see  your  eyes,"  Bess}*  took  off  her  spec- 
tacles, and  1  took  them  up  and  looked  at  her.  Why  didn't  I 
say  to  her,  My  dear  brave  Elizabeth  !  as  I  look  in  3*our  face, 
1  see  you  have  had  an  awful  deal  of  suffering.  Your  eyes  are 
inscrutably  sad.  We  who  are  initiated,  know  the  members  of 
our  Community  of  Sorrow.  We  have  both  been  wrecked  in 
different  ships,  and  been  cast  on  this  shore.  Let  us  go  hand- 
in-hand,  and  find  a  cave  and  a  shelter  somewhere  together?" 
I  say,  why  didn't  1  say  this  to  her?  She  would  have  come,  I 
feel  sure  she  would.  We  would  have  been  semi-attached  as  it 
were.  We  would  have  locked  up  that  room  in  either  heart 
where  the  skeleton  was,  and  said  nothing  about  it,  and  pulled 
down  the  party- wall  and  taken  our  mild  tea  in  the  garden.  I 
live  in  Pump  Court  now.  It  would  have  been  better  than  this 
dingy  loneliness  and  a  snuffy  laundress  who  bullies  me.  But 
for  Bessy  ?    Well  —  well,  perhaps  better  for  her  too. 

I  remember  these  thoughts  rushing  through  my  mind  whilst 
I  held  the  spectacles.  What  a  number  of  other  things  too? 
I  remember  two  canaries  making  a  tremendous  concert  in  their 
cage.  I  remember  the  voices  of  the  two  children  quarrelling 
on  the  lawn,  the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels  grinding  over 
the  gravel ;  and  then  of  a  little  old  familiar  cracked  voice  in 
ray  ear,  with  a  "  La,  Mr.  Batchelor !  are  you  here?"  And  a 
s\y  face  looks  up  at  me  from  under  an  old  bonnet. 
It  is  mamma,"  says  Bess}-. 

And  I'm  come  to  tea  with  Elizabeth  and  the  dear  children ; 
and  while  you  are  at  dinner,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  thankful  — 
thankflil  for  all  mercies !  And,  dear  me  !  here  is  Mrs.  Bonning- 
ton,  I  do  declare!  Dear  madam,  how  well  you  look  —  not 
twenty,  I  declare !  And  dear  Mr.  lk>nnington  !  Oh,  sir !  let 
me — let  me,  I  must  press  your  hand.  W^hat  a  sermon  last 
Sunday  !    All  Putney  was  in  teai-s  !  " 

And  the  little  woman,  flinging  out  her  lean  arms,  seizes 
portly  Mr.  Bonnington's  fat  hand :  as  he  and  kind  Mrs.  Bon- 
ningtcm  enter  at  the  open  casement.  The  little  woman  seems 
inclined  to  do  the  honore  of  the  house.  "And  won't  you  go 
up  stairs,  and  put  on  3  0ur  cap  ?  Dear  me,  what  a  lovely  rib- 
bon !    How  blue  does  become  Mrs.  Bonnington  !    I  alwa3's  say 
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so  to  Elizabeth,"  she  cries,  peeping  into  a  little  packet  ^which 
Mrs.  Bonnington  bears  in  her  hand.  After  exchanging  friendly 
words  and  greetings  with  me,  that  lady  retires  to  put  the  lovely 
cap  on,  followed  by  her  little  jackal  of  an  aide-de-camp.  The 
portly  clergyman  8urve3s  his  pleased  person  in  the  spacious 
mirror.  Your  things  are  in  your  old  room  —  like  to  go  in, 
and  brush  up  a  bit?"  whispers  Bedford  to  me.  I  am  obliged 
to  go,  you  see,  though,  for  m}'  part,  I  had  thought,  until  Bed- 
ford spoke,  that  the  ride  on  the  top  of  the  Putney  omnibus  had 
lefl  me  without  any  need  of  brushing ;  having  aired  my  clothes, 
and  given  my  3*oung  cheek  a  fresh  and  agreeable  bloom. 

My  old  room,  as  Bedford  calls  it,  was  that  snug  apartment 
communicating  by  double  doore  with  the  drawing-room,  and 
whence  yoa  can  walk  on  to  the  lawn  out  of  the  windows. 

Here's  your  books,  here's  your  writing-paper,"  says  Bed- 
ford, leading  the  way  into  the  chamber.  Does  sore  eyes 
good  to  see  you  down  here  again,  sir.  You  may  smoke  now. 
Clarence  Baker  smokes  when  he  comes.  Go  and  get  some  of 
that  wine  you  like  for  dinner."  And  the  good  fellow's  eyes 
beam  kindness  upon  me  as  he  nods  his  head,  and  departs  to 
su|>erintend  the  duties  of  his  table.  Of  course  you  understand 
that  this  Bedfoi*d  was  m}'  young  printer's  boy  of  former  days. 
What  a  queer  fellow !  I  had  not  only  been  kind  to  him,  but 
he  was  grateful. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I 

IN  WHICH  I  PLAT  THE  SPT. 

4 

The  room  to  which  Bedfoni  conducted  me  I  hold  to  be  the 
very  pleasantest  chamber  in  all  the  mansion  of  Shrublands. 
To  lie  on  that  comfortable,  cool  bachelor's  bed  there,  and  see 
the  birds  hopping  about  on  the  lawn;  to  peep  out  of  the 
French  window  at  early  morning,  inhale  the  sweet  air,  mark 
the  dewy  bloom  on  the  grass,  listen  to  the  little  warblers  per- 
forming their  chorus,  step  forth  in  your  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  pick  a  strawberry  from  the  bed,  or  an  apricot  in  its 
season;  blow  one,  two,  three,  just  half  a  dozen  putfs  of  a 
cigarette  ;  hear  the  venerable  towers  of  Putney  toll  tiie  hour  of 
six  (three  houi-s  from  breakfast,  by  consequence),  and  pop 
back  into  l>ed  j^aiu  with  a  favorite  novel,  or  review,  to  set  you 
off  {you  see  I  am  not  malicious,  or  I  could  easily  insert  here 
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the  name  of  some  twaddler  against  whom  I  have  a  grud^ekin)  : 
to  pop  back  into  bed  again,  1  say,  with  a  book  which  sete  you 
off  into  that  dear,  invaluable  second  sleep,  by  which  health, 
spirits,  appetite  are  so  prodigiously  improved  :  —  all  these  I  hold 
to  be  most  cheerful  and  harmless  pleasures,  and  have  partaken 
of  them  often  at  Shrublands  with  a  grateful  heart.  That  heart 
ma}-  have  had  its  griefs,  but  is  yet  susceptible  of  enjoyment 
and  consolation.  That  bosom  may  have  been  lacerated,  but 
is  not  therefore  and  henceforward  a  stranger  to  comfort.  After 
a  cei-tain  affair  in  Dublin  —  nay,  very  soon  after,  three  months 
after  —  1  recollect  remarking  to  myself:  Well,  thank  my 
stars,  I  still  have  a  relish  for  '34  claret."  Once  at  Shrublands 
I  heard  steps  pacing  overhead  at  night,  and  the  feeble  but  con- 
tinued wail  of  an  infant.  I  wakened  from  my  sleep,  was  sulky, 
but  turned  and  slept  again.  Biddlecombe  the  barrister  1  knew 
was  the  occupant  of  the  upper  chamber.  He  came  down  the 
next  morning  looking  wretchedly  yellow  about  the  cheeks,  and 
livid  round  the  eyes.  His  teething  infant  had  kept  him  on  tlie 
march  all  night,  and  Mrs.  Biddlecombe,  I  am  told,  scolds  him 
frightfully  besides.  He  munched  a  shred  of  toast,  and  was  off 
by  the  omnibus  to  chambers.  I  chi[)i>ed  a  second  egg :  I  may 
have  tried  one  or  two  other  nice  little  things  on  the  table 
(Strasbourg  pate  I  know  I  never  can  resist,  and  am  convinct^d 
it  is  perfectly  wholesome).  I  could  see  my  own  sweet  face  in 
the  mirror  opposite,  and  my  gills  were  as  rosy  as  any  broiled 
sahnon.  ^' Well  —  well!"  I  thought,  as  the  bairister  dis- 
appeared on  the  roof  of  the  coach,  he  has  domus  and  p/arens 
uxor  —  but  is  she  placens  f  Placetne  to  walk  about  all  night 
with  a  roaring  baby  ?  Is  it  pleasing  to  go  to  bed  after  a  long 
hard  day's  work,  and  have  your  wife  nagnagging  you  because 
she  has  not  been  invited  to  the  Lady  C  hancelloress's  soiree^  or 
what  not?  Suppose  the  Glorvina  whom  you  loved  so  had  been 
yours?  Her  eyebrows  looked  as  if  they  could  scowl,  her  eyes 
as  if  they  could  flash  with  anger.  Remember  what  a  slap  she 
gave  the  little  knife-bo}'  for  upsetting  the  butter-boat  over  her 
tabinet.  Suppose  parvulus  auld^  a  little  Batchelor  your  son, 
who  had  the  toothache  all  night  in  your  l>edroom?"  These 
thoughts  passed  rapidl}'  tlirough  my  mind  as  I  hel|>ed  myself 
to  the  comfortable  meal  before  me.  say,  what  a  lot  of 

muffins  you're  eating ! "  cried  innocent  Master  Lovel.  Now 
the  married,  the  wealthy,  the  pi-ospcrous  Biddlecombe  only 
took  his  wretched  scrap  of  dry  toast.  **AhaI"  you  say, 
this  man  is  consoling  himself  after  his  misfortune."  O  churl  I 
and  do  you  grudge  me  consolation?      Thank  you,  dear  Miss 
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Prior.  Another  cup,  and  plenty  of  cream,  if  jou  please.'*  Of 
course,  Lady  Baker  was  not  at  table  when  I  said,  "  Dear  Miss 
Prior,"  at  breakfast.  Before  her  iadyship  I  was  as  mum  as  a 
mouse.  Elizabeth  found  occasion  to  whisper  to  me  during  the 
da}-,  in  her  demure  way :     This  is  a  veiy*  rare  occasion.  Lady 

B  never  allows  me  to  breakfast  alone  with  Mr.  Lovel,  but 

has  taken  her  extra  nap,  I  suppose,  because  you  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Biddlecombe  were  here." 

Now  it  may  be  that  one  of  the  double  doors  of  the  room 
which  I  inhabited  was  occasionally  open,  and  that  Mr.  Batcho- 
lor*s  eyes  and  ears  are  uncommonlj'  quick,  and  note  a  number 
of  things  which  less  observant  persons  would  never  regairi  or 
discover ;  but  out  of  this  room,  which  I  occupied  for  some  few- 
days,  now  and  subsequently,  I  looked  forth  as  from  a  little 
ambush  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  got  a  queer 
little  insight  into  the  history-  and  characters  of  the  personages 
round  about  me.  The  two  grandmothera  of  Lovel's  children 
were  domineering  over  that  easy  gentleman,  as  women  —  not 
grandmothers  merely-,  but  sisters,  wives,  aunts,  daughters, 
when  the  chance  is  given  them  —  will  domineer.  Ah !  Glor- 
vina,  what  a  gray  mare  3'ou  might  have  become  had  you 
chosen  Mr.  Batchelor  for  your  consort!  (But  this  I  only 
remark  with  a  parenthetic  sigh.)  The  two  children  had  taken 
each  the  side  of  a  grandmamma,  and  whilst  Master  Pop  was 
declared  by  his  maternal  grandmother  to  be  a  Baker  all  over, 
and  taught  to  despise  sugar-baking  and  trade,  little  Cecilia 
was  Mrs.  Bonnington's  favorite,  repeated  Watts's  h3mns  with 
ferv^ent  precocity ;  declared  that  she  would  marry  none  but  a 
clergyman ;  preached  infantine  sennons  to  her  brother  and 
maid  about  world liness ;  and  somewhat  wearied  me,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  b}'  the  intense  self-respect  with  which  she 
regarded  her  own  virtues.  The  old  ladies  had  that  love  for 
each  other,  which  one  may  imagine  that  their  relative  positions 
would  engender.  Over  the  bleeding  and  helpless  bodies  of 
Lovel  and  his  worth}'  and  kind  step-father,  Mr.  Bonnington, 

tiiey  skirmished,  and  fired  shots  at  each  other.    Lady  B  

would  give  hints  about  second  marriages,  and  second  families, 
and  so  forth,  which  of  course  made  Mrs.  Bonnington  wince. 

Mrs.  B  had  the  better  of  Lady  Baker,  in  consequence  of 

the  latter*8  notorious  pecuniary  irregularities.  She  had  never 
had  recourse  to  her  son's  purse,  she  could  thank  heaven.  She 
was  not  afraid  of  meeting  any  tradesman  in  Putnc}'  or  London : 
she  had  never  been  ordered  out  of  the  house  in  the  late  Cecilia's 
lifetime :  she  could  go  to  Boulogne  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air  there. 
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This  was  the  terrific  whip  she  had  over  Baker.    Lady  B  , 

I  regret  to  say,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  remittances, 
had  been  locked  up  in  prison,  just  at  a  time  when  slie  was  in  a 
state  of  violent  quarrel  with  her  late  daughter,  and  good  ^Ir. 
Bonnington  had  helped  her  out  of  durance.  How  did  1  know 
this?  Bedford,  LoveFs  factotum,  told  me:  and  how  the  old 
ladies  were  fighting  like  two  cats. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  the  two  ladies  agreed.  A 
very  wealthj*  widower,  young  still,  good-looking,  and  good- 
tempered,  we  know  can  sometimes  find  a  dear  woman  to  con- 
sole his  loneliness,  and  protect  his  motherless  children.  From 
the  neighl)oring  Heath,  from  Wimbledon,  Roehampton,  Barnes, 
Mortlake,  Richmond,  Esher,  Walton,  Windsor,  nay,  Reading, 
Bath,  Exeter,  and  Penzance  itself,  or  from  any  other  quarter 
of  Britain,  over  which  3  0ur  fancy  may  please  to  travel,  families 
would  have  come  ready  with  dear  young  girls  to  take  charge 
of  that  man's  future  happiness ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  these  two 
dragons  kept  all  women  otf  from  their  ward.  An  unmarried 
woman,  with  decent  good  looks,  was  scarce  ever  allowed  to 
enter  Shrublands  gate.  If  such  an  one  appeared,  LoveFs  two 
mothers  saUied  out,  and  crunched  her  hapless  bones.  Once  or 
twice  he  dared  to  dine  with  his  neighbors,  but  the  ladies  led 
him  such  a  life  that  the  poor  creature  gave  up  the  practice,  and 
faintl}'  announced  his  preference  for  home.  My  dear  Batch," 
says  he,  "  what  do  I  care  for  the  dinners  of  the  people  round 
about?  Has  any  one  of  them  got  a  better  cook  or  better  wine 
than  mine?  When  I  come  home  from  business,  it  is  an  intoler- 
able nuisance  to  have  to  dress  and  go  out  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  cold  entrees^  and  loaded  claret,  and  sweet  port.  I  can*t 
stand  it,  sir.  I  won*t  stand  it "  (and  he  stamps  his  foot  in  a 
resolute  manner).  "  Give  me  an  easy  life,  a  wine-merchant  I 
can  trust,  and  my  own  friends,  by  my  own  fireside.  Shall  we 
have  some  more  ?  We  can  manage  another  bottle  between  us 
three,  Mr.  Bonnington?" 

Well,"  says  Mr.  Bonnington,  winking  at  the  ruby  gob- 
let, I  am  sure  I  have  no  objection,  Fi*ederick,  to  another 
bo-" 

Coffee  is  served,  sir,"  cries  Bedford,  entering. 
Well  —  well,  i)erhaps  we  have  had  enough,"  8a3's  worthy 
Bonnington. 

''We  have  had  enough;  we  all  drink  too  much,"  says 
Lovel,  briskly.    ''  Come  in  to  coflTee." 

We  go  to  the  drawing-room.  Fred  and  I,  and  the  two 
ladies,  sit  down  to  a  rubber,  whilst  Miss  Prior  plays  a  piece  of 
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Beethoven  to  a  slight  warbling  accompaniment  from  Mr.  Bon- 
nington's  handsome  nose,  who  has  fallen  asleep  over  the  news- 
paper. During  our  pla}',  Bess}'  glides  out  of  the  room  —  a 
gray  shadow.  Bonnington  wakens  up  when  the  tray  is  brought 
in.  Lady  Baker  likes  that  good  old  custom :  it  was  always 
the  fashion  at  the  Castle,  and  she  takes  a  good  glass  of  negus 
too ;  and  so  do  we  all ;  and  the  conversation  is  pretty  raerry, 
and  Fred  Lovel  hopes  I  shall  sleep  better  to-night,  and  is  yery 
facetious  about  poor  Biddlecombe,  and  the  way  in  which  that 
eminent  Q.C.  is  henpecked  b}-  his  wife. 

From  my  bachelor's  room,  then,  on  the  ground-floor;  or 
from  my  solitary  walks  in  the  garden,  whence  I  could  oversee 
many  things  in  the  house ;  or  from  Bedford's  .communications 
to  me,  which  were  very  friendl}',  curious,  and  unresen  ed ;  or 
from  my  own  observation,  which  I  promise  you  can  see  as  far 
into  the  millstones  of  life  as  most  folks',  I  grew  to  And  the 
mysteries  of  Shrublands  no  longer  mysterious  to  me  ;  and,  like 
another  Dtable  Boileux^  had  the  roofs  of  a  pretty  number  of  the 
Shrublands  rooms  taken  off  for  me. 

For  instance,  on  that  very  first  day  of  my  stay,  whilst  the 
family  were  attiring  themselves  for  dinner,  I  chanced  to  find 
two  secret  cupboards  of  the  house  unlocked,  and  the  contents 
unveiled  to  me.  Pinhorn,  the  children's  maid,  a  giddy  little 
flirting  thing  in  a  pink  ribbon,  brought  some  articles  of  the 
toilette  into  my  worship's  apartment,  and  as  she  retired  did  not 
shut  the  door  behind  her.  I  might  have  thought  that  pert  little 
head  had  never  been  made  to  ache  by  any  care ;  but  ah  !  blade 
care  sits  behind  the  horseman  as  Horace  remarks,  and  not  only 
behind  the  horseman,  but  behind  the  footman ;  and  not  only 
on  the  footman,  but  on  the  buxom  shoulders  of  the  lady's- 
maid.  So  with  Pinhorn.  You  surely  have  remarked  respect- 
ing domestic  servants  that  they  address  you  in  a  tone  utterly 
affected  and  unnatural  —  adopting,  when  they  are  amongst 
each  other,  voices  and  gestures  entirely  difl*erent  to  those 
which  their  employers  see  and  hear.  Now,  this  little  Pinhorn, 
in  her  occasional  intercourse  with  ^our  humble  servant,  had  a 
brisk,  quick,  flutteiing  toss  of  the  head,  and  a  frisky  manner, 
no  doubt  capable  of  charming  some  persons.  As  for  me, 
ancillary  allurements  have,  I  own,  had  but  small  temptations. 
If  Venus  brought  me  a  bedroom  candle  and  a  jug  of  hot  water, 
I  should  give  her  sixpence,  and  no  more.  Having,  you  see, 
given  my  all  to  one  wom-^  Psha !  never  mind  thai  old  ston*. 
—  Well,  I  dare  say  this  little  creature  raaj'  have  been  a  flirt, 
but  I  took  no  more  notice  of  her  than  if  she  had  been  a  coal- 
scuttle. 
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Now,  supiwse  she  was  a  flirt.  Suppose,  under  a  mask  of 
levity,  she  hid  a  profound  sorrow.  Do  you  suppose  she  was 
the  first  woman  who  ever  has  done  so?  Do  you  8up|>ose  be- 
cause she  has  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  her  tea,  sugar,  and  beer, 
and  told  fibs  to  her  mastei-s  and  mistresses,  she  had  not  a 
heart?  She  went  out  of  the  room,  absoluU^ly  coaxing  and 
leering  at  me  as  she  departed,  witli  a  great  counterpane  over 
her  arm ;  but  in  the  next  apartment  I  hoard  her  voice  quite 
changed,  and  another  changed  voice  too  —  though  not  so  much 
altered  —  inteiTOgating  her.  My  friend  Dick  BedfonUs  voice, 
in  addressing  those  wliom  Fortune  had  i)leasetl  to  make  liis 
superiors,  was  gruff  and  brief.  He  seemed  to  be  anxious  to 
deliver  himself  of  his  si)eech  to  you  as  (juickly  as  possible  ;  and 
his  tone  alwa3-s  seemed  to  hint,  There  —  there  is  my  mes- 
sage, and  I  have  delivered  it ;  but  you  know  perfectly  well  that 
I  am  as  good  as  you."  And  so  he  was,  and  so  I  always  ad- 
mitted :  so  even  the  trembling,  believing,  flustering,  suspicious 
Lady  Baker  hei-self  admitted,  when  she  came  into  communica- 
tion with  this  man.  I  have  thought  of  this  little  Dick  as  of 
Swift  at  Sheen  hard  by,  with  Sir  William  Temi>le  :  or  Spaitacus 
when  he  was  as  yet  the  servant  of  the  fortunate  Roman  gentle- 
man who  owned  him.  Now  if  Dick  was  intelligent,  obedient, 
nseful,  only  not  rebellious,  with  his  superiors,  I  should  fancj' 
that  amongst  his  equals  he  was  by  no  means  pleasant  company*, 
and  that  most  of  them  hated  him  for  his  arr(^nce,  his  honesty, 
and  his  scorn  of  them  all. 

But  women  do  not  alwa^'s  hate  a  man  for  scorning  and 
despising  them.  Women  do  not  revolt  at  the  rudeness  and 
arrogance  of  us  their  natural  superiors.  Women,  if  properly 
trained,  come  down  to  heel  at  the  master's  bidding,  and  lick 
the  hand  that  has  been  often  raised  to  hit  them.  I  do  not  sa}' 
the  brave  little  Dick  Bedford  ever  raised  an  actual  hand  to  this 
poor  ser%'ing-girl,  but  his  tongue  whi[>ped  her,  his  behavior 
trampled  on  her,  and  she  cned,  and  came  to  him  whenever  he 
lifted  a  finger.  Psha  I  Don't  toll  me.  If  you  want  a  quiet, 
contented,  orderl}'  home,  and  things  comfortable  about  you, 
that  is  the  wa}'  you  must  manage  your  women. 

Well,  Bedford  happens  to  be  in  the  next  room.  It  is  the 
morning-room  at  Shrublands.  You  enter  the  dining-room  from 
it,  and  the}-  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  out  the  dessert  there, 
before  taking  it  in  for  dinner.  Bedford  is  laying  out  Ms  dessert 
as  Pinhom  enters  from  my  chamber,  and  he  begins  uiK>n  her 
with  a  sarcastic  sort  of  grunt,  and  a  '*Ho!  suppose  you've 
been  making  up  to  B.,  have  you?" 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Bedford,  you  know  very  well  who  it  is  I  cares 
for ! "  she  says,  with  a  sigh. 

Bother !  "  Mr.  B.  remarks. 

Well,  Richard,  then  !  "  (here  she  weeps.) 

Leave  go  my  'and  !  —  leave  go  my  a- hand,  I  say ! "  (What 
could  she  have  been  doing  to  cause  this  exclamation?) 

*'0h,  Richard,  it's  not  your  'and  I  want — it's  your 
ah-ah-art,  Richard ! " 

Marj'  Pinhorn,"  exclaims  the  other,  what's  the  use  of 
going  on  with  this  game  ?  You  know  we  couldn't  be  a-happy 
together  —  you  know  your  ideers  ain't  no  good,  Mar\\  It  ain't 
your  fault.  /  don't  blame  you  for  it,  m^'  dear.  Some  people 
are  born  clever,  some  are  bom  tall :  I  ain't  tall." 

Oh,  you're  tall  enough  for  me,  Richard  !  " 
Here  Richard  again  found  occasion  to  cry  out :  DonU^  I 
say !  Suppose  Baker  was  to  come  in  and  find  you  squeezing 
of  my  hand  in  this  way?  1  say,  some  people  are  born  with 
big  brains.  Miss  Pinhorn,  and  some  with  big  figures.  Look  at 
that  ass,  Bulkeley,  Lmly  B.'s  man !  He  is  as  big  as  a  Life- 
guardsman,  and  he  has  no  more  education,  nor  no  more  ideas, 
than  the  beef  he  feeds  on." 

"La!  Richard,  whathever  do  30U  mean?" 
"  Pooh!  How  should  t/oa  know  what  I  mean?  Lay  them 
books  straight.  Put  the  volumes  together,  stupid !  and  the 
pai>ers,  and  get  the  table  ready  for  nurseiy  tea,  and  don't  go 
on  there  mopping  your  eyes,  and  making  a  fool  of  yourself, 
Mary  Pinhorn ! " 

''Oh,  your  heart  is  a  stone  —  a  stone  —  a  stone!"  cries 
Mary,  in  a  burst  of  tears.  "  And  I  wish  it  was  hung  round 
my  neck,  and  I  was  at  the*  bottom  of  the  well,  and  —  there's 
the  hupstaii-s  bell ! "  with  which  signal  1  suppose  Maiy  dis- 
appeared, for  I  only  heard  a  sort  of  grunt  fi*om  Mr.  Bedford ; 
then  the  clatter  of  a  dish  or  two,  the  wheeling  of  chairs  and 
furniture,  and  then  came  a  brief  silence,  which  lasted  until  the 
entry  of  Dick's  subordinate.  Buttons,  who  laid  the  table  for 
the  children's  and  Miss  Pnor's  tea. 

So  here  was  an  old  stoiy  told  over  again.  Here  was  love 
unrequited,  and  a  little  passionate  heart  wounded  and  unhappy. 
My  i)oor  little  Mary  !  As  I  am  a  sinner,  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  when  I  go  away,  and  not  a  couple  of  shillings,  as  my 
wont  has  been.  Five  shillings  will  not  console  thee  much,  but 
they  will  console  thee  a  little.  Thou  wilt  not  imagine  that  I 
bribe  thee  with  any  privy  thought  of  evil?  Away  1  Ich  hahe 
genossen  das  irdische  Gliick  —  ich  habe  —  geliebt ! 
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At  this  juncture  I  suppose  Mrs.  Prior  must  have  entered 
the  apartment,  for  thougli  I  eoukl  not  hear  her  noiseless  step, 
her  little  cracked  voice  came  pretty  clearly  to  me  with  a  Gooil 
afternoon,  Mr.  Bedfonl !  Oh,  dear  me  !  what  a  many  —  many 
years  we  have  been  acquainted.  To  think  of  tlie  pretty  little 
printer's  boy  who  used  to  come  to  Mr.  Batchelor,  and  see  you 
grown  such  a  fine  man  I " 

Bedford.  — How?    I'm  only  five  foot  four." 

Mrs,  P.  —  '^But  such  a  fine  figure,  Bedford!  You  arc  — 
now  indeed  3'ou  are !  Well,  you  are  strong  and  I  am  weak. 
You  are  well,  and  I  am  wear}'  and  faint." 

Bedford,  — The  tea's  a-coming  directly,  Mrs.  Prior." 

Mr$,  P,  —  Could  you  give  me  a  glass  of  water  first  —  and 
perhaps  a  little  sheiTy  in  it,  please.  Oh,  thank  you.  How 
good  it  is !  How  it  revives  a  poor  old  wretch  !  —  and  your 
cough,  Bedford?  How  is  your  cough?  I  have  bi-ought  you 
some  lozenges  for  it — some  of  Sir  Henry  Halford's  own  pre- 
scribing for  my  dear  husband,  and  — " 

Bedford  (abruptly).  —  ''I  must  go  —  never  mind  the  cough 
now,  Mrs.  P." 

Mrs  Prior,  —  '^What's  here?  almonds  and  raisins,  maca- 
roons, presened  apricots,  biscuits  for  dessert  —  and  —  la  bless 
the  man  !  how  you  sta — artled  me  !  " 

Bedford,  — Don't  !  Mrs.  Prior :  I  beg  and  implore  of  you, 
keep  3'our  'ands  out  of  the  dessert.  I  can't  stand  it.  I  mmt 
tell  the  governor  if  this  game  goes  on." 

Mrs,  P,  —  ''Ah!  Mr.  Bedford,  it  is  for  my  poor  —  poor 
child  at  home  :  the  doctor  recommended  her  apricots.  Ay,  in- 
deed, dear  Bedford  ;  he  did,  for  her  poor  chest !  " 

Bedford,  —  ''And  Pm  blest  if- you  haven't  been  at  the 
sherry-bottle  again!  Oh,  Mrs.  P.,  you  drive  me  wild  —  you 
do.  I  can't  sec  Lovel  put  upon  in  this  way.  You  know  it's 
only  last  week  I  whopped  the  hoy  for  stealing  the  sherry,  and 
'twas  3'ou  done  it." 

Mrs,  Prior  (passionately). — "For  a  sick  child,  Bedford. 
What  won't  a  mother  do  for  her  sick  child  ?  '* 

Bedford,  — "-Xonx  children's  always  sick.  You're  always 
taking  things  for  'em.  I  tell  you,  by"^  the  laws,  1  won't  and 
mustn't  stand  it,  Mrs.  P." 

Mrs,  Pnor  (with  much  spirit).  —  "Go  and  tell  your  master, 
Bedford  !  Go  and  tell  talcs  of  me,  sir.  Go  and  have  me  dis- 
missed out  of  this  house.  Go  and  have  my  daughter  dismissed 
out  of  this  house,  and  her  poor  mother  brought  to  disgrace." 

Bedffyrd,  —  "Mrs.    Piior  —  Mrs.    Prior!   you  hai^e  l)een 
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a-taking  the  sherry.  A  glass  I  don't  mind :  but  j'ou've  been 
a- bringing  that  bottle  again.'* 

Mrs,  P,  (wliimi>enng).  —  ''It's  for  Charlotte,  Bedford  !  my 
poor  delicate  angel  of  a  Shatty  I  she's  ordered  it,  indeed  she 
is ! " 

Bedford.  —  Confound  30ur  Shatty!  I  can't  stand  it,  I 
mustn't  and  won't,  Mrs.  P. ! " 

Here  a  noise  and  clatter  of  other  pei-sons  arriving  inter- 
inptetl  the  convei'sation  between  Lovel's  major-domo  and  the 
mother  of  the  children's  governess,  and  1  presentl}-  heard 
Master  Pop's  voice  saying,  You're  going  to  tea  with  us,  Mrs. 
Prior?" 

Mrs,  P.  —  "  Your  kind  dear  giandmammas  have  asked  me, 
dear  Master  Popham." 

Pop,  —  But  you'd  like  to  go  to  dinner  best,  wouldn't  you? 
1  dare  say  3  0U  have  doosid  bad  dinners  at  your  house.  Haven't 
you,  Mi-s.  Prior?" 

Cissy.  —  ''Don't  say  doosid.  It's  a  naughty  word,  Fop- 
ham  ! " 

Pap,  —  "I  will  say  doosid.  Doo-oo-oosid  !  There  !  And 
I'll  say  worse  words  too,  if  1  please,  and  you  hold  your  tongue. 
What's  there  for  tea?  jam  for  tea?  strawberries  for  tea?  muf- 
fins tor  tea?  That's  it:  strawberries  and  muffins  for  tea.  And 
we'll  go  in  to  dessert  besides :  that's  prime.  I  saj*,  Miss 
Prior?" 

Miss  Prior,  —  "  What  do  you  sa}',  Popham?" 

Pap,  —  "  Shouldn't  you  like  to  go  in  to  dessert?  —  there's 
lots  of  good  things  there,  —  and  have  wine.  Only  when  grand- 
mamma tells  her  storj^  about  —  al)out  my  grandfather  and  King 
Geoi-ge  the  what-d'ye-call-'im :  King  George  the  Fourth  —  " 

Vis.  —  "  Ascended  the  throne,  1820 ;  dietl  at  Windsor, 
1830." 

Pop.  —  "  Bother  Windsor !  Well,  when  she  tells  that  stor}*, 
I  can  tell  you  that  ain't  very  good  fun." 

Cis.  —  "  And  it's  rude  of  3'ou  to  speak  in  that  wa}'  of  your 
grandmamma,  Pop ! " 

Pop,  —  And  you'll  hold  yoixr  tongue.  Miss  !  And  I  shall 
speak  as  I  like.  And  I'm  a  man,  and  I  don't  want  an^^  of  your 
stuff  and  nonsense.    I  say,  Mary,  give  us  the  marmalade  !  " 

Cis.  —  You  have  had  plent}'  to  eat,  and  boys  oughtn't  to 
have  so  much." 

Pop.  —  Boys  may  have  what  they  like.  B03-S  can  eat  twice 
as  much  as  women.  There,  I  don't  want  any  more.  Anybody 
may  have  the  rest." 
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Mr$,  Prior.  — What  nice  marmalade  !  1  know  some  chil- 
dren, my  dears,  who  —  " 

Mss  P.  (imploringly).  —    Mamma,  I  beseech  you  —  " 

Mrs.  P.  —  ''I  know  three  dear  children  who  very  —  ver^' 
seldom  have  nice  marmalade  and  delicious  cake." 

Pop.  —  '^I  know  whom  you  mean:  you  mean  Augustus, 
and  Frederick,  and  Fanny  —  your  children?  Well,  they  shall 
have  marmalade  and  cake." 

Ois.  —  ''Oh,  yes,  I  will  give  them  all  mine." 

Pop.  (who  speaks,  1  think,  as  if  his  mouth  was  full).  —  "I 
won't  give  'em  mine:  but  they  can  have  another  pot,  you 
know.  You  have  alwa3's  got  a  basket  with  you ;  you  know 
you  have,  Mrs.  Pi'ior.  You  had  it  the  day  3  0U  took  the  cokl 
fowl." 

Mrs.  P.  —  "  For  the  poor  blind  black  man  !  Oh,  how  tliank- 
ful  he  was  to  his  dear  young  benefactoi*s  !  He  is  a  man  and  a 
bi-other,  and  to  help  him  was  most  kind  of  you,  dear  Master 
Fopham ! " 

Pop.  —  "That  black  beggar  my  brother?  He  ain't  my 
brother." 

Mrs.  —  No,  dears,  you  have  both, the  most  lovely  com- 
plexions in  the  world." 

Pop.  —  "  Bother  complexions  !  I  say,  Mary,  another  pot  of 
mamalade." 

Mart/.  —    I  don't  know.  Master  Pop  —  " 

Pop.  —  "I  will  have  it,  I  say.  If  3'ou  don't,  I'll  smash 
everything,  I  will." 

Ois.  —  "Oh,  you  naught}',  rude  boy  !  " 

Pop.  —  "  Hold  your  tongue,  stupid !    I  will  have  it,  I  say." 

Mrs.  P.  —  "Do  humor  him,  Mary,  please.  And  I'm  sure 
my  dear  children  at  home  will  be  better  for  it." 

Pop.  —  "  There's  your  basket.  Now  put  this  cake  in,  and 
this  bit  of  butter,  and  this  sugar  on  tlie  top  of  the  butter. 
Hurra}' !  hurray !  Ob,  what  joU}*  fun  !  Here's  some  cake  — 
no,  I  think  I'll  keep  that;  and,  Mi-s.  Prior,  tell  Gus,  and 
Fanny,  and  Fred,  I  sent  it  to  'em,  and  they  shall  never  want 
for  anything  as  long  as  Frederick  Poi)ham  Baker  Lovcl,  Esquire, 
can  give  it  them.  Did  Gus  like  my  gray  great-coat  that  I 
didn't  want?" 

Mtss  P.  —  "  You  did  not  give  him  your  new  great-coat?  " 

Poj).  —  "It  was  beastly  ugly,  and  I  did  give  it  him;  and 
I'll  give  him  this  if  I  choose.  And  don't  you  si>eak  to  me ; 
I'm  going  to  school,  and  I  ain't  going  to  have  no  governesses 
soon." 
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Mrs.  Prior,  — Ah,  dear  child  !  what  a  nice  coat  it  is  ;  and 
how  well  my  [)oor  boy  looks  iu  it !  " 

Miis  Prior.  —  "''Mother,  mother!  I  implore  you  — 
mother  — ! " 

Mr.  Lovel  enters.  —  So  the  children  at  high  tea !  How  d'^'e 
do,  Mrs.  Prior?  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  that  little 
matter  lor  your  second  l)oy,  Mrs.  Prior." 

Mrs.  Prior.  —  '"Heaven  bless  you,  —  bless  30U,  my  dear, 
kind  benefactor !  Don't  prevent  me,  Elizabeth :  I  must  kiss 
his  hand    There !  " 

And  hei-e  the  second  bell  rings,  and  I  enter  the  morning- 
room,  and  can  see  Mrs.  Prioi-'s  gi'eat  basket  popped  cunningly 
under  the  table-cloth.  Her  basket?  —  her  porte-maniecnt^  her 
porte-bouteille,  her  porte  gateau^  her  porte-pantalon^  her  porte-but in 
in  general.  Thus  1  could  see  that  every  day  Mi-s.  Prior  visited 
8hrublands  she  gleaned  greedily  of  the  har\'est.  Well,  Boaz 
was  rich,  and  this  ruthless  Ruth  was  hungry  and  poor. 

At  the  welcome  summons  of  the  second  bell,  Mr.  and  Mre. 
Bonnington  also  made  their  appeamnce  ;  the  latter  in  the  new 
cap  which  Mrs.  Prior  had  admired,  and  which  she  saluted  with 
a  nod  of  smiling  recognition:  '"Dear  madam,  it  w  lovely*  —  I 
told  30U  it  was,"  whispers  Mrs.  P.,  and  the  wearer  of  the  blue 
ribbons  turned  her  bonny,  good-natui-ed  face  towai-ds  the  look- 
ing-glass, and  I  hope  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  Mrs.  Prior's  sin- 
cerity. As  for  Bonnington,  I  could  perceive  that  he  had  been 
taking  a  little  nap  before  dinner,  —  a  practice  by  which  the  ap- 
petite is  improved,  I  think,  and  the  intellect  prepared  for  the 
bland  prandial  conversation. 

'"Have  the  children  been  quite  good?"  asks  papa,  of  the 
governess. 

'"  There  are  worse  children,  sir,"  says  Miss  Prior,  meeklj*. 

"  Make  haste  and  have  your  dinner;  we  are  coming  iu  to 
dessert !  "  cries  Pop. 

"  You  would  not  have  us  go  to  dine  without  your  grand- 
mother?" papa  asks.  Dine  without  Lady  Baker,  indeed!  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  him  go  to  dinner  without  Lady  Baker. 

Pending  her  ladyship's  arrival,  [)apa  and  Mr.  Bonningtx^n 
walk  to  the  open  window,  and  gaze  on  the  lawn  and  the  towere 
of  Putney  rising  over  the  wall. 

'"  Ah,  niy  good  Mrs.  Prior,"  cries  Mrs.  Bonnington,  those 
grandchildren  of  mine  are  sadly  spoiled." 

'"  Not  by  f/on^  dear  madam,"  says  Mrs.  Prior,  with  a  look 
of  commiseration.  "  Your  dear  children  at  home  are,  I  am 
sure,  perfect  models  of  goodness.    Is  Master  Edward  well. 
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ma'am?  and  Master  Robeil,  and  Master  Richanl,  and  dear 
funny  little  Master  William  ?  Ah,  what  blessings  those  children 
arc  to  you  !  If  a  cei*tain  wilful  little  nephew  of  theirs  took  after 
them ! " 

"  The  little  naughty  wretch  !  "  cried  Mi's.  Bonnington  ;  do 
you  know,  Prior,  my  grandson  Frederick  —  (I  don't  know  why 
they  call  him  Popham  in  this  house,  or  why  he  should  be  ashamed 
of  his  father's  name)  —  do  you  know  tliat  Popham  spilt  the  ink 
over  my  dear  husband's  bands,  which  he  keeps  in  his  great  dic- 
tionary, and  fought  with  my  Richard,  who  is  three  years  older 
than  Popham,  and  actually  beat  his  own  uncle !  " 

''Gracious  goodness!"  I  cried;  ''you  don't  mean  to  sa}-, 
ma'am,  that  Pop  has  been  laying  violent  hands  ujxjn  his  vener- 
able relative  ?  "  I  feel  ever  so  gentle  a  pull  at  my  coat.  Was  it 
3Iiss  Prior  who  warned  me  not  to  indulge  in  the  sarcastic  method 
with  good  Mrs.  Bonnington? 

''I  don't  know  why  3'ou  call  my  poor  child  a  venerable  rela- 
tive," Mrs.  B.  remarks.  "  I  know  that  Popham  was  very  rude 
to  him ;  and  then  Robert  came  to  his  brother,  and  that  grace- 
less little  Popham  took  a  stick,  and  my  husband  came  out,  and 
do  you  know  Popham  Lovel  actually  kicked  Mr.  Bonnington 
on  the  shh]s,  and  butted  him  like  a  little  naught}*  ram ;  and  if 
you  think  such  conduct  is  a  subject  for  ridicule  —  I  donU^  Mr. 
Batchelor." 

"'  My  dear  —  dear  lad}' ! "  I  cried,  seizing  her  hand  ;  for  she 
was  going  to  cry,  and  in  woman's  e^e  the  unanswerable  tear 
always  raises  a  deuce  of  a  commotion  in  my  mind.  "  I  would 
not  for  the  world  say  a  word  that  should  willingly  vex  you ; 
and  as  for  Popham,  1  give  you  m}'  honor,  I  think  nothing  would 
do  that  child  so  much  good  as  a  good  whipping." 

"  lie  is  spoiled,  madam ;  we  know  l)y  witom*'  says  Mrs. 
Prior.  ''  Dear  Lady  Baker!  how  that  red  does  become  your 
ladyship."  In  fact.  Lady  B.  sailed  in  at  this  juncture,  arrayed 
in  ribbons  of  scarlet;  with  many  brooches,  bangles,  and  other 
ginicracks  ornamenting  her  plenteous  i>ei*8on.  And  now  her 
ladyship  having  arrived,  Bedford  announced  that  dinner  was 
served,  and  Lovel  gave  his  mother-in-law  an  arm,  whilst  I 
*  offered  mine  to  Mrs.  Bonnington  to  lead  her  to  the  adjoining 
dining-i*oom.  And  the  paeable  kind  soul  speedily  made  peace 
with  me.  And  we  ate  and  drank  of  Lovel's  l>est.  And  Lady 
Baker  told  us  her  celebrated  anecdote  of  George  the  Fourth's 
compliment  to  her  late  dear  husband,  8ir  Popham,  when  his 
Majesty  visited  Ireland.  Mi's.  Prior  and  her  basket  were  gone 
when  we  repaired  to  the  diawing-room :  having  been  hunting 
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all  da}-,  the  hungry  mother  had  retiimed  with  her  prey  to  her 
wide-mouthed  biixlikins.  Elizabeth  looked  ver)-  pale  and  hand- 
some, reading  at  her  lamp.  And  whist  and  the  Uttle  tray  fin- 
ished the  second  day  at  Shrublands. 

I  paced  the  moonlit  walk  alone  when  the  family  had  gone  to 
rest ;  and  smoked  my  cigar  under  the  tranquil  stars.  1  had 
l>cen  some  thiity  hours  in  the  house,  and  what  a  queer  little 
drama  was  unfolding  itself  before  me!  What  struggles  and 
])assions  were  going  on  here  —  what  certamina  and  mottis  am- 
morum!  Here  was  Lovel,  this  willing  horse ;  and  what  a  crowd 
of  relations,  what  a  heap  of  lu^age  had  the  honest  fellow  to 
carry  !  llow  that  little  Mrs.  Prior  was  working,  and  scheming, 
and  tacking,  and  flattering,  and  fawning,  and  plundering,  to 
be  sure !  And  that  serene  Elizabeth,  with  what  consummate 
skill,  art,  and  pnidence,  had  she  to  act,  to  keep  her  place  with 
two  such  rivals  reigning  over  her.  And  Elizabeth  not  only 
kept  her  place,  but  she  actually  was  Hked  by  those  two  women  ! 
Why,  Elizabeth  l*rior,  my  wonder  and  resiKJct  for  thee  increase 
with  every  hour  during  which  I  contemplate  thy  character! 
llow  is  it  that  you  live  with  tliose  lionesses,  and  are  not  torn 
to  pieces  ?  What  sops  of  flattery  do  you  cast  to  them  to  ai>- 
pease  them  ?  Perhaps  I  do  not  think  my  Elizabeth  brings  up 
her  two  children  ver}'  well,  and,  indeed,  have  seldom  become 
acquainted  with  young  people  more  odious.  But  is  the  fault 
hei-s,  or  is  it  ForUme's  spite?  How,  with  these  two  grand- 
mothers spoiling  tlie  children  altematel}',  can  the  governess  do 
better  than  she  does?  How  has  she  managed  to  lull  their 
natui-al  jealousy  ?  I  will  work  out  that  intricate  problem,  that 
I  will,  ere  many  days  are  over.  And  there  are  other  mysteries 
which  I  perceive.  There  is  poor  Mary  breaking  her  heail  for 
the  butler.  That  butler,  why  does  he  connive  at  the  n^eries 
of  Mrs.  Pinor?  Ha!  herein  hes  a  mystery  too;  and  1  vow  I 
will  penetrate  it  ere  long.  So  saying,  I  fling  away  the  butt-end 
of  the  fragrant  companion  of  my  solitude,  and  enter  into  my 
room  hy  the  open  French  window  just  as  Bedfoixl  walks  in  at 
the  door.  I  had  heard  the  voice  of  that  worth}'  domestic 
warbling  a  grave  melody  from  his  pantrj'  window  as  I  paced  . 
the  lawn.  When  the  family  goes  to  rest,  Bedford  passes  a 
couple  of  houi*s  in  study  in  his  pantry,  perusing  the  newspapers 
and  the  new  works,  and  fomiing  his  opinion  on  books  and 
politics.  Indeed  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  lettei*s  in  tlie 
PtUfiey  Herald  mid  Mortlake  Monitor^  signed  *'  A  Voice  from  the 
Basement,"  were  Mr.  BedfoitVs  comix>sition. 

Ck)me  to  see  all  safe  for  the  night,  sir,  and  the  windows 
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closed  before  you  turn  in,'*  Mr.  Dick  remarks.  "Best  not 
leave  'em  open,  even  if  you  ava  asleep  inside  —  catch  cold  — 
man}'  bad  people  about.  Remember  Brorale}-  munler !  —  Enter 
at  French  windows — you  ciy  out  —  cut  3'our  throat  —  and 
there's  a  fine  paragraph  for  pai)ers  next  morning !  " 

What  a  good  voice  you  have,  Bedford,"  I  say ;  "  I  beard 
yon  warbling  just  now  —  a  famous  bass,  on  m}*  word  !  " 

Always  fond  of  music —  sing  when  I'm  cleaning  m}'  plate 
—  learned  in  Old  Beak  Street.  JShe  used  to  teach  me,"  and  he 
points  towards  the  upper  floors. 

"  What  a  little  chap  you  were  then  !  —  when  3'ou  came  for 
my  proofs  for  the  Museum"  1  remai-k. 

"  I  ain't  a  very  big  one  now,  sir ;  but  it  ain't  the  big  ones 
that  do  the  best  work,"  remarks  the  butler. 

I  remember  Miss  Prior  8a3  ing  that  you  were  as  old  as 
she  was." 

"  Hm  !  and  I  scarce  came  up  to  her —  eh  —  elbow."  (Bed- 
ford had  constantly  to  do  battle  with  the  aspirates.  He  con- 
quered them,  but  you  could  see  there  was  a  sti  iiggle.) 

And  it  was  Miss  Prior  taught  3'ou  to  sing?  "  I  say,  looking 
him  l\ill  in  the  face. 

He  dropped  his  eyes  —  he  could  not  bear  m}'  scrutiny.  I 
knew  the  whole  stor}'  now. 

When  Mrs.  Lovel  died  at  Naples,  Miss  Prior  brought 
home  the  children,  and  you  acted  as  couner  to  the  whole 
party?"  * 

"Yes,  sir,"  says  Bedford.  "We  had  the  carriage,  and  of 
coui^se  poor  Mra.  L.  was  sent  home  by  sea,  and  I  brouglit  home 
the  3'oung  ones,  and  —  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  could  say 
Avantij  avanti !  to  the  Italian  postilions,  and  ask  for  des 
chevaux  when  we  crossed  the  Ilalj^s  —  the  Alps,  —  I  beg  3'our 
pardon,  sir." 

"And  you  used  to  see  the  party  to  their  rooms  at  the  inns, 
and  call  them  up  in  the  morning,  and  3'ou  had  a  blunderbuss 
in  the  ramble  to  shoot  the  robbers?" 

"Yes,"  says  Bedfoi-d. 

"  And  it  was  a  pleasant  time?  " 

"  Yes,"  sa^s  Bedford,  groaning,  and  hanging  down  his 
miserable  head.    "  Oh,  yes,  it  was  a  pleasant  time." 

He  turned  awa}' ;  he  stamped  his  foot ;  he  gave  a  soil  of 
impi*ecation ;  he  pretended  to  look  at  some  books,  and  dust 
them  with  a  napkin  which  he  carried.  I  saw  the  matter  at 
once.    '"Poor  Dick!"  says  I. 

"It's  the  old  —  old  story,"  sa^s  Dick.    "It's  you  and  the 
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Ilirish  girl  over  again,  sir.    Fm  only    servant,  I  know ;  bnt 

Fm  a  .    Confound  it !  "    And  here  he  stuck  his  fists  into 

tiis  e3'e8. 

''And  this  is  the  reason  you  allow  old  Mrs.  Prior  to  steal 
the  slierry  and  the  sugar?"  I  ask. 

''  How  do  you  know  that?  — you  remember  how  she  prigged 
in  Beak  Street?"  asks  Bedford,  fiercely. 

"  I  overheard  you  and  her  just  before  dinner,"  I  said. 

*'  You  had  better  go  and  tell  Lovel —  have  me  turned  out 
of  the  house.  That's  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done,"  cries 
Bedford  again,  fiercely,  stamping  his  feet. 

"  It  is  always  m}'  custom  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  I  pos- 
sibly can,  Dick  Bedford,"  I  say,  with  fine  irony. 

He  seizes  m}'  hand.  "No,  you're  a  trump  —  everybody 
knows  that ;  beg  pardon,  sir ;  but  3-ou  see  I'm  so  —  so  —  dash  ! 
—  miserable,  that  I  hardly  know  whether  I'm  walking  on  my 
head  or  my  heels." 

'•  You  haven't  succeeded  in  touching  her  heart,  then,  my 
poor  Dick  ?  "  I  said. 

Dick  shook  his  head.  "  She  has  no  heart,"  he  said.  If 
she  ever  had  any,  that  fellar  in  India  took  it  awa3"  with  him. 
She  don't  care  for  anybody  alive.  She  likes  me  as  well  as  any 
one.  I  think  she  appreciates  me,  you  see,  sir ;  she  can't  'elp 
it —  I'm  blest  if  she  can.  She  knows  I  am  a  better  man  than 
most  of  the  chaps  that  come  down  here,  — I  am,  if  I  wasn't  a 
servant.  If  I  were  onl^-  an  apothecary  —  like  tTiat  grinning 
jackass  who  comes  here  from  Barnes  in  his  gig,  and  wants  to 
marry  her  —  she'd  have  me.  She  keeps  him  on,  and  encour- 
ages him  —  she  can  do  that  cleverl}'  enough.  And  the  old 
dragon  fancies  she  is  fond  of  him.  Psha !  Why  am  I  making 
a  fool  of  myself?  —  I  am  only  a  seiTant.  Mary's  good  enough 
for  me ;  she*U  have  me  fast  enough.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir; 
I  am  making  a  fool  of  mj'self ;  I  ain't  the  first,  sir.  Good- 
night, sir ;  hope  you'll  sleep  well."  And  Dick  departs  to  his 
pantry  and  his  private  cares,  and  I  think,  "  Here  is  another 
victim  who  is  writhing  under  the  merciless  arrows  of  the  uni- 
versal torturer." 

He  is  a  very  singular  person,"  Miss  Prior  remarked  to 
me,  as,  next  da}',  I  happened  to  l>e  walking  on  Putney  Heath 
b}'  her  side,  while  her  young  charges  trotted  on  and  quarrelled 
in  the  distance.  ''  I  wonder  where  the  world  will  stop  next, 
dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  and  how  far  the  march  of  intellect  will 
proceed !  Any  one  so  free,  and  easy,  and  cool,  as  this  Mr. 
Beilford  I  never  saw.    When  we  were  abroad  with  poor  Mrs. 
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Level,  he  picked  up  French  and  Italian  in  quite  a  surprising 
way.  He  takes  books  down  from  the  library  now :  the  most 
abstruse  works  —  works  that  /  couldn't  pretend  to  read,  I'm 
sure.  Mr.  Bonnington  says  he  has  taught  himself  history,  and 
Horace  in  Latin,  and  algebra,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides. 
He  talked  to  the  servants  and  tradespeople  at  Naples  much 
better  than  /  could,  I  assure  30U."  And  Elizabeth  tosses  up 
her  head  heavenwards,  as  if  she  would  ask  of  3'onder  skies  how 
such  a  man  could  possibly  be  as  good  as  herself. 

She  stepped  along  the  Heath  —  slim,  statel}*,  health}*,  tall, 
—  her  firm,  neat  foot  treading  swidly  over  the  grass.  She 
wore  her  blue  spectacles,  but  I  think  she  could  have  looked  at 
the  sun  without  the  glasses  and  without  wincing.  That  sun 
was  playing  with  her  tawny,  wavy  ringlets,  and  scattering  gold- 
dust  over  them. 

It  is  wonderful,"  said  I,  admiring  her,  "  how  these  people 
give  themselves  airs,  and  tr}'  to  imitate  their  betters  !  " 

Most  extraordinary- ! "  says  Bes8\\  She  had  not  one  par- 
ticle of  humor  in  all  her  composition.  I  think  Dick  Bedford 
was  right ;  and  she  had  no  heart  Well,  she  had  famous  lungs, 
health,  appetite,  and  with  these  one  may  get  through  life  not 
uncomfortably. 

'*  You  and  Saint  Cecilia  got  on  pretty  well,  Bessy?"  I  ask. 

Saint  who?" 

The  late  Mrs.  L." 
''Oh,  Mrs.  Lovel :  —  yes.    What  an  odd  person  you  are! 
I  did  not  understand  whom  you  meant,"  says  Elizabeth  the 
downright. 

"Not  a  good  temper,  I  should  think?  She  and  Fred 
fought?" 

He  never  fought." 

"  I  think  a  little  bird  has  told  me  that  she  was  not  adverse 
to  the  admiration  of  our  sex  ?  " 

"I  don't  speak  ill  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Batchelor,"  replies 
Elizabeth  the  prudent. 

"You  must  have  difficult  work  with  the  two  old  ladies  at 
Shrublands?" 

Bess3'  shrugs  her  shoulders.  "  A  little  management  is  nec- 
essary in  all  families,"  she  says.  "The  ladies  are  naturally  a 
little  jealous  one  of  the  otlier ;  but  Ihey  are  both  of  them  not 
unkind  to  me  in  the  main ;  and  I  have  to  bear  no  more  than 
otlier  women  in  my  situation.  It  was  not  all  pleasure  at  St. 
Boniface,  Mr.  Batchelor,  with  my  uncle  and  aunt.  I  suppose 
all  governesses  have  their  difficulties;  and  I  must  get  over 
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mine  as  best  I  can,  and  be  thankful  for  the  liberal  salar}-  which 
your  kindness  procured  for  me,  and  which  enables  me  to  help 
my  poor  mother  and  my  bi-othcrs  and  sisters." 
I  suppose  you  give  all  your  money  to  her?" 

/'Nearly  all.  They  must  have  it;  poor  mamma  has  so 
many  mouths  to  feed." 

''And  notre  petit  coeur,  Bessy?"  I  ask,  looking  in  her  fresh 
face.       Have  we  replaced  the  Indian  officer?" 

Another  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  I  suppose  we  all  get 
over  those  follies,  Mr.  Batchelor.  I  remember  somebody-  else 
was  in  a  sad  way  too,"  —  and  she  looks  askance  at  the  victim 
of  Glorvina.  My  folly  is  dead  and  buried  long  ago.  I  have 
to  work  so  hard  for  mamma,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters,  that 
I  have  no  time  for  such  nonsense." 

Here  a  gentleman  in  a  natty  gig,  with  a  high-trotting  horse, 
came  spanking  towards  us  over  the  common,  and  with  my  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature,  I  saw  at  once  that  the 
servant  b}*  the  driver's  side  was  a  little  doctor's  bo}*,  and  the 
gentleman  himself  was  a  neat  and  trim  general  practitioner. 

He  stared  at  me  grimly,  as  he  made  a  bow  to  Miss  Bessy. 
I  saw  jealous}'  and  suspicion  in  his  aspect. 

''Thank  3'ou,  dear  Mr.  Drencher,"  says  Bessy,  "for  your 
kindness  to  mamma  and  our  children.  You  are  going  to  call 
at  Shrublands?  Lady  Baker  was  indisposed  this  morning. 
She  sa3  s  when  she  can't  have  Dr.  Piper,  there's  nobody'  like 
you."    And  this  artful  one  smiles  blandly  on  Mr.  Drencher. 

' '  I  have  got  the  workhouse,  and  a  case  at  Roehampton,  and 
I  shall  be  at  Shiublands  about  iwo^  Miss  Prior,"  says  that  ^'oung 
Doctor,  whom  Bedford  had  called  a  grinning  jackass.  He  laid 
an  eager  emphasis  on  the  two.  Go  to  !  I  know  what  two  and 
two  mean  as  well  as  most  people,  Mr.  Drencher !  Glances  of 
rage  he  shot  at  me  from  out  his  gig.  The  serpents  of  that 
miserable  ^sculapius  unwound  themselves  from  his  rod,  and 
were  gnawing  at  his  swollen  heart ! 

He  has  a  good  practice,  Mr.  Drencher?"  I  ask,  8I3'  rogue 
as  I  am. 

He  is  very  good  to  mamma  and  our  children.  His  prac- 
tice with  the^n  does  not  profit  him  much,"  says  Bessy. 

''  And  I  suppose  our  walk  will  be  over  before  two  o'clock?" 
remarks  that  slyboots  who  is  walking  with  Miss  Prior. 

"  I  hope  so.  Why,  it  is  our  dinner-time  ;  and  this  walk  on 
the  Heath  does  make  one  so  hungry  !  "  cries  the  governess. 

"  Bessy  Prior,"  I  said,  ''it  is  m}'  belief  tliat  you  no  more 
want  spectacles  than  a  cat  in  the  twilight/*    To  which  she 
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replied,  that  I  was  such  a  sti*ange,  odd  man,  she  reall}'  could 
not  understand  me. 

We  were  back  at  Shrublands  at  two.  Of  course  we  must 
not  keep  the  children's  dinner  waiting:  and  of  course  Mr. 
Drencher  drove  up  at  five  minutes  past  two,  with  his  gig-horse 
all  in  a  lather.  I,  who  knew  the  secrets  of  the  house,  was 
amused  to  see  the  ftirious  glanc*es  which  Bedford  darted  from 
the  sideboard,  or  as  he  served  the  Doctor  with  cutlets.  Drench- 
er, for  his  part,  scowled  at  me.  I,  for  my  part,  was  easy, 
witt}',  pleasant,  and  I  trust  profoundly  wicked  and  malicious. 
I  bragged  about  my  aristocmtic  friends  to  Lady  Baker.  I 
trumi>ed  her  oW-world  stories  about  George  the  Fourth  at 
Dublin  with  the  latest  dandified  intelligence  I  had  learned  at 
the  club.  That  the  30ung  Doctor  should  be  dazzled  and  dis- 
gusted was,  I  own,  my  wish :  and  I  enjoyed  his  rage  as  I  saw 
him  choking  with  jeAlousy  over  his  victuals. 

But  why  was  Lady  Baker  sulky  with  me?  How  came  it, 
my  fashionable  stories  had  no  etfect  upon  that  polite  matron? 
Yesterday  at  dinner  she  had  been  gracious  enough :  and  tiu*n- 
ing  her  back  upon  those  poor  simple  Bonningtons,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  beau  monde  at  all,  had  condescended  to  address 
herself  specially  to  me  several  times  with  an  I  need  not  tell 
youy  Mr.  Batclielor,  that  the  Duchess  of  Dorsetshire's  maiden 
name  was  De  Bobus  ;  "  or,  You  know  very  well  that  the  eti- 
quette at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  balls,  at  Dublin  Castle,  is  for 
the  wives  of  baronets  to  "  —  &c.  &c. 

Now  whence,  I  sa}',  did  it  arise  that  Lad}'  Baker,  who  had 
been  kind  and  familiar  with  me  on  Sunday,  should  on  Monday 
turn  me  a  shoulder  as  cold  as  that  lamb  which  I  offered  to  carA  C 
for  the  family,  and  which  remained  from  yesterday's  quarter? 
I  had  thought  of  staying  but  two  days  at  Shrublands.  I  gen- 
erally am  bored  at  country-houses.  I  was  going  away  on  the 
Monday  morning,  but  Lovel,  when  he  and  I  and  the  children 
and  Miss  Prior  breakfasted  together  l)cfore  lie  went  to  business, 
pressed  mo  to  stay  so  heartily  and  sincerely  that  I  agreed, 
gladly  enough,  to  remain.  I  could  finish  a  scene  or  two  of  m}* 
tragedy  at  my  leisure ;  besides,  there  were  one  or  two  little 
comedies  going  on  in  the  house  which  inspired  me  with  no 
little  curiosity. 

Lady  Baker  growled  at  me,  then,  during  lunch-time.  She  ad- 
dressed herself  in  whispers  and  hints  to  Mr.  Drencher.  She 
had  in  her  own  man  Bulkeley,  and  bullied  him.  She  desired  to 
know  whether  she  was  to  have  the  barouche  or  not :  and  when 
informed  that  it  was  at  her  ladyship's  service,  saiil  it  was  a 
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great  deal  too  cold  for  the  open  carriage,  and  that  she  would 
have  the  brougham.  When  she  was  told  that  Mr.  and  Mi-s. 
Bonnington  had  impounded  the  bi*ougham,  she  said  she  bad  no 
idea  of  people  taking  other  people's  carriages :  and  when  Mr. 
Bedford  remarked  that  her  lad3'ship  had  her  choice  that  room- 
ing, and  had  chosen  the  barouche,  she  said,  I  didn't  speak  to 
you,  sir ;  and  I  will  thank  3'ou  not  to  address  me  until  you  are 
spoken  to !  "  She  made  the  place  so  hot  that  1  began  to  wish 
I  had  quitted  it. 

''And  pray,  Miss  Prior,  where  is  Captain  Baker  to  sleep," 
she  asked,  "  now  that  the  ground-floor  ixx>m  is  engaged?  '* 

Miss  Prior  meekl}'  said,  Captain  Baker  would  have  the 
pink  room." 

"The  room  on  my  landing-place,  without  double  doors? 
Impossible !  Clarence  is  always  smoking.  Clarence  will  fill 
the  whole  house  with  his  smoke.  He  shall  no/  sleep  in  the  pink 
room.  I  expected  the  ground-floor  room  for  him,  which  —  a  — 
this  gentleman  persists  in  not  vacating."  And  the  dear  crea- 
ture looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

This  gentleman  smokes,  too,  and  is  so  comfortable  where 
he  is  that  he  proposes  to  remain  there,"  I  say,  with  a  bland 
smile. 

*'  Haspic  of  plovers*  eggs,  sir,"  says  Bedford,  handing  a 
dish  over  my  back.  And  he  actuallj'  gave  me  a  little  dig,  and 
growled,    Go  it  —  give  it  her  !  " 

'*  There  is  a  capital  inn  on  the  Heath,"  I  continue,  peeling 
one  of  my  opal  favorites.  "  If  Captain  Baker  must  smoke,  he 
may  have  a  room  there." 

Sir !  my  son  does  not  live  at  inns,"  cries  Lady  Baker. 

''Oh,  grandma !  don't  he  though?  And  wasn't  tliere  a  row 
at  the  '  Star  and  Garter ;  *  and  didn't  Pa  pay  Uncle  Clarence's 
bill  there,  though?" 

Silence,  Popham !  Little  boys  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard,"  says  Cissy.  "  Shouldn't  little  bo^  s  be  seen  and  not 
heard ,  M  iss  Prior  ?  " 

''They  shouldn't  insult  their  grandmothers.  O  my  Cecilia 
—  my  Cecilia !  "  cries  Lady  Baker,  lifting  her  hand. 

"You  shan't  hit  me!  I  say,  you  shan't  hit  me!"  roars 
Pop,  starting  back,  and  beginning  to  square  at  his  enraged 
ancestress.  The  scene  was  growing  painful.  And  there  was 
that  rascal  of  a  Bedford  choking  with  suppressed  laughter  at 
the  sidelward.  Bulkeley,  her  ladyship's  man,  stood  calm  as 
fate ;  but  young  Buttons  burst  out  in  a  guffaw ;  on  which,  I 
assure  you.  Lady  Baker  looked  as  savage  us  Lady  Macbeth. 
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"Am  I  to  be  insulted  by  my  daughter's  servants?"  cries 
Lady  Baker.      I  will  leave  the  house  this  instant." 

At  what  hour  will  3'our  ladyship  have  the  barouche  ?  "  says 
Bedford,  with  i>erfect  gravity*. 

If  Mr.  Drencher  had  whipped  out  a  lancet  and  bled  Lady 

B  on  the  spot,  he  would  have  done  her  good.    I  shall 

draw  the  curtain  over  this  sad  —  this  humiliating  scene.  Drop, 
little  curtain !  on  this  absurd  little  act. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    BLACK  SHEEP. 

The  being  for  whom  my  fViend  Dick  Bedford  seemed  to 
have  a  special  contempt  and  aversion,  was  Mr.  Bulkele3',  the 
tali  footman  in  attendance  u|>on  LoveFs  dear  mother-in-law. 
One  of  the  causes  of  Bedford*s  wrath,  the  worthy  fellow  ex- 
plained to  me.  In  the  servants'  hall,  Bulkeley  was  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  disrespectful  and  satiiical  terras  of  his 
mistress,  enlai^ng  upon  her  many  foibles,  and  descnbing  her 
pecuniar}*  difficulties  to  the  many  habitues  of  that  second  social 
circle  at  Shrublands.  The  hold  which  Mr.  Bulkeley  had  over 
his  lady  lay  in  a  long  unscttle^d  account  of  wages,  which  her 
ladyship  was  quite  disinclined  to  discharge.  And,  in  spite  of 
this  insolvency,  the  footman  must  have  found  his  profit  in  the 
place,  for  he  continued  to  hold  it  from  3ear  to  year,  and  to  fat- 
ten on  bis  earnings,  such  as  the}*  were.  My  lady's  dignity  did 
not  allow  her  to  travel  without  this  huge  personage  in  her  train  ; 
and  a  great  comfort  it  must  have  been  to  her,  to  reflect  that  in 
all  the  country-houses  which  she  visited  (and  she  would  go 
wherever  she  could  force  an  invitation),  her  attendant  freely 
explained  himself  regarding  her  peculiarities,  and  made  his 
brother  sei*vants  aware  of  his  mistress's  embarrassed  condition. 
And  yet  the  woman,  whom  I  suppose  no  soul  alive  respected 
(unless,  haply,  she  herself  had  a  hankering  delusion  that  she 
was  a  respectable  woman),  thought  that  her  position  in  life 
forbade  her  to  move  abroad  without  a  maid,  and  this  hulking 
incumbranee  in  plush ;  and  never  was  seen  anywhere,  in  water- 
ing-place, country-house,  hotel,  unless  she  was  so  attended. 

Between  Bedford  and  Bulkeley,  then,  there  was  feud  and 
mutual  hatred.    Bedford  chafed  the  big  man  by  constant  sneers 
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and  sarcasms,  which  penetrated  the  other's  dull  hide,  and  caused 
him  frequently  to  assert  that  he  would  punch  Dick's  ugl}'  head 
off.  The  housekeei>er  had  frequently  to  interpose,  and  fling 
her  matronly  arms  between  these  men  of  war;  and  perhaps 
Bedford  was  forced  to  be  still  at  times,  for  Bulkeley  was  nine 
inches  taller  than  himself,  and  was  perpetually  bragging  of  his 
skill  and  feats  as  a  bruiser.  This  sultan  may  also  have  wished 
to  fling  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  Miss  Mary  Pinhom,  who, 
though  she  loved  Bedford's  wit  and  cleverness,  might  also  he 
not  insensible  to  the  magnificent  chest,  calves,  whiskers,  of 
Mr.  Bulkeley.  On  this  delicate  subject,  however,  I  can't 
speak.  The  men  hated  each  other.  You  have,  no  doubt,  re- 
marked, in  your  expeiience  of  life,  that  when  men  do  hate  each 
other,  about  a  woman,  or  some  other  cause,  the  real  reason  is 
never  assigned.  You  say,  "  The  conduct  of  such  and  such  a 
man  to  his  grandmother  —  his  behavior  in  selling  that  horse  to 
Benson  —  his  manner  of  brushing  his  hair  down  the  middle 

—  or  what  you  will,  makes  him  so  oflfensive  to  me  that  I  can't 
endure  him."  His  verses,  therefore,  are  mediocre  ;  his  speeches 
in  Parliament  are  utter  failures ;  his  practice  at  the  bar  is  dwin- 
dling every  year ;  his  powers  (alwa3's  small)  are  utterly  leaving 
him,  and  he  is  repeating  his  confounded  jokes  until  they  quite 
nauseate.  Wh\',  only  about  myself,  and  within  these  three 
days,  I  read  a  nice  little  article  —  written  in  sorrow,  you  know, 
not  in  anger  —  by  our  eminent  confrere  Wiggins,  deploring  the 
decay  of,  &c.  &c.  And  Wiggins's  little  article  which  was  not 
found  suitable  for  a  ceiiain  Magazine?  —  AUon$  done!  The 
drunkard  says  the  pickled  salmon  gave  him  the  headache ;  tlie 
man  who  hates  us  gives  a  reason,  but  not  the  reason.  Bedford 
was  angry  witli  Bulkeley  for  abusing  his  mistress  at  the  ser- 
vants' table?    Yes.    But  for  what  else  besides?    I  don't  care 

—  nor  jjossibly  does  your  worship,  the  exalted  reader,  for  these 
low  vulgar  kitchen  quanels. 

Out  of  that  ground-floor  room,  then,  I  would  not  move  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  my  Lady  Baker's  broad  shoulder 
to  push  me  out ;  and  with  many  grins  that  evening,  Bedford 
c*omplimented  me  on  m}'  gallantry  in  routing  the  enemy  at 
luncheon.  I  think  he  may  possibly  have  told  his  master,  for 
Lovfl  looked  very  much  alarmed  and  uneas}*  when  we  greeted 
each  other  on  his  return  from  the  city,  but  became  more  com- 
posed when  Lady  Baker  appeared  at  the  second  dinner-bell, 
without  a  trace  on  her  fine  countenance  of  that  storm  which  had 
caused  all  her  waves  to  heave  with  such  commotion  at  noon. 
How  finel}'  some  people,  by  the  way,  can  hang  up  quarrels  — 
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or  pop  them  into  a  drawer  -:-  as  they  do  their  work,  when  dinner 
is  announced,  and  take  them  out  again  at  a  convenient  season ! 
Baker  was  mild,  gentle,  a  thought  sad  and  sentimental  —  ten- 
derly' interested  about  her  dear  son  and  daughter,  in  Ireland, 
whom  she  must  go  and  see  —  quite  easy'  in  hand,  in  a  word,  and 
to  the  immense  relief  of  all  of  us.  She  kissed  Lovell  on  re- 
tiring, and  prayed  blessings  on  her  Frederick.  She  pointed 
to  the  picture:  nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  or  moi*e 
gracious. 

''iSAtf  go!"  says  Mr.  Bedford  to  me  at  night — "not  she. 
She  knows  when  she's  well  otf ;  was  obliged  to  turn  out  of 
Bakerstown  before  she  came  here :  that  brute  Bulkele}*  told  me 
so.  She's  alway^s  quarrelling  with  her  son  and  his  wife.  Angels 
don't  grow  everywhere  as  they  do  at  Putney,  Mr.  B.  I  You 
gave  it  her  well  to-da}'  at  lunch,  you  did  though  I  "  During  my 
stay  at  Shrublands,  Mr.  Bedford  payed  me  a  regular  evening 
visit  in  my  room,  set  the  carte  du  pays  before  me,  and  in  his 
curt  way  acquainted  me  with  the  characters  of  the  inmates  of 
the  house,  and  the  incidents  occurring  therein. 

Captain  Clarence  Baker  did  not  come  to  Shrublands  on  the 
day  when  his  anxious  mother  wished  to  clear  out  my  nest  (and 
expel  the  amiable  bird  in  it)  for  her  son's  benefit.  I  believe 
an  important  fight,  which  was  to  come  off  in  the  Essex  Marshes, 
and  which  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of 
the  count}'  magistrates,  was  the  occasion,  or  at  any  rate  the 
pretext,  of  the  Captain's  delay'.  "  He  likes  seeing  fights  better 
than  going  to  'em,  the  Captain  does,"  my  major-domo  remarked. 
"  His  regiment  was  ordered  to  India,  and  he  sold  out:  climate 
don't  agree  with  his  precious  health.  The  Captain  ain't  been 
here  ever  so  long,  not  since  poor  Mrs.  L.'s^time,  before  Miss 
P.  came  here :  Captain  Clarence  and  his  sister  had  a  tremen- 
dous quarrel  together.  He  was  up  to  all  sorts  of  pranks,  the 
Captain  was.  Not  a  good  lot,  by  any  means,  I  should  say,  Mr. 
Batchelor."  And  here  Bedford  begins  to  laugh.  ''Did  you 
ever  read,  sir,  a  farce  called  'Raising  the  Wind?'  There's 
plenty'  of  Jeremy  Diddlers  now.  Captain  Jeremy  Diddlers  and 
Lady  Jeremy  Diddlers  too.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  half  a 
crown  about  you?  If  you  have,  don't  invest  it  in  some  folks' 
pockets  —  that's  all.  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  am  bothering 
you  with  talking." 

As  long  as  I  was  at  Shrublands,  and  ready  to  partake  of 
breakfast  with  my  kind  host  and  his  children  and  their  govern- 
ess, Lady  Baker  had  her  own  breakfast  taken  to  her  room. 
But  when  there  were  no  visitors  in  the  house,  she  would  c*ome 
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groaning  out  of  her  bedroom  to  be  present  at  the  morning  meal ; 
and  not  uncommonly  would  give  tiie  little  company  anecdotes 
of  the  departed  saint,  under  whose  invocation,  as  it  were,  we 
were  assembled,  and  whose  simpering  eflig}*  looked  down  apon 
us,  over  her  harp,  and  from  the  wall.  The  eyes  of  the  portrait 
followed  you  alx»ut,  as  portraits'  eyes  so  painted  will ;  and  those 
glances,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  still  domineered  over  Lovel,  and 
made  him  quail  as  they  had  done  in  life.  Yonder,  in  the  comer, 
was  Cecilia's  harp,  with  its  leathern  cover.  I  likened  the  skin 
to  that  drum  which  the  dying  Zisca  ordered  should  be  made  out 
of  his  hide,  to  be  beaten  before  the  hosts  of  his  people  and  in- 
spire terror.  Vous  concevez^  I  did  not  sa^'  to  Lovel  at  breakfast, 
as  I  sat  before  the  ghostly  musical  instrument,  My  dear  fellow, 
that  skin  of  Cordovan  leather  belonging  to  your  defunct  Cecilia's 
harp  is  like  the  hide  which,"  &c. ;  but  I  confess,  at  first,  I  used 
to  have  a  sort  of  crawly  sensation,  as  of  a  sickly  genteel  gboet 
flitting  about  the  place,  in  an  exceedingly  peevish  humor,  trying 
to  scold  and  conomand,  and  finding  her  defunct  voice  couldn't 
be  heard  —  trying  to  re-illumine  her  extinguished  leers  and 
faded  smiles  and  ogles,  and  finding  no  one  admired  or  took 
note.  In  the  gray  of  the  gloaming,  in  the  twilight  comer  where 
stands  the  shrouded  companion  of  song  —  what  is  that  white 
figure  flickering  round  the  silent  harp  ?  Once,  as  we  were  assem- 
bled in  the  room  at  afternoon  tea,  a  bird,  entering  at  the  open 
window,  i>erched  on  the  instrument.  Popham  dashed  at  it. 
Lovel  was  deep  in  conversation  ufjon  the  wine-duties  with  a 
Member  of  Parliament  he  had  brought  down  to  dinner.  Lady 
Baker,  who  was,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  ''jawing,"  as 
usual,  and  telling  one  of  her  tremendous  stories  about  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  Mr*  Bonnington,  took  no  note  of  the  incident. 
Elizabeth  did  not  seem  to  remark  it :  what  was  a  bird  on  a  harp 
to  her,  but  a  sparrow  perched  on  a  bit  of  leather-casing !  All 
the  ghosts  in  Putney  church-yard  might  rattle  all  their  bones, 
and  would  not  frighten  that  stout  spirit ! 

I  was  amused  at  a  precaution  which  Bedford  took,  and 
somewhat  alarmed  at  the  distiust  towards  Lady  Baker  which 
he  exhibiti'd,  when,  one  day  on  my  return  from  town  —  whither 
I  had  made  an  excursion  of  four  or  five  hours  —  I  found  my 
bedroom  door  locked,  and  Dick  arrived  with  the  key.  "  He's 
wrote  to  say  he's  coming  this  evening,  and  if  he  had  come  when 
you  was  away.  Lady  B.  was  capable  of  turning  your  things  out, 
and  putting  his  in,  and  taking  her  oath  she  believed  you  was 
going  to  leave.  The  Icng-bows  Lady  B.  do  pull  are  perfectly 
awful,  Mr.  B. !    So  it  was  long-bow  to  long-bow,  Mr.  Batch- 
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elor ;  and  I  said  yoa  had  took  the  key  in  yowr  pocket,  not  wish* 
ing  to  have  your  papers  disturbed.  She  tried  the  lawn  window, 
but  1  had  bolted  that,  and  the  Captain  will  have  the  pink  room, 
after  all,  and  must  smoke  up  the  chimney.  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  him,  or  you,  or  any  one  do  it  in  poor  Mrs.  L.'s  time  —  I 
just  should ! " 

During  my  visit  to  London,  I  had  chanced  to  meet  my  friend 
(.'aptain  Fitzl>— <lle,  who  belongs  to  a  dozen  clubs,  and  knows 
something  of  everj'  man  in  London.  Know  an^'thing  of  Clar- 
ence Baker?"  Of  course,  I  do,"  says  Fitz ;  ''and  if  you 
want  any  renseigvement^  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  a  blacker  little  sheep  does  not  trot  the  London 
j)nve.  Wherever  that  ingenious  officer's  name  is  spoken  —  at 
Tattersall's,  at  his  clubs,  in  his  late  regiments,  in  men's  society, 
in  ladies'  society,  in  that  expanding  and  most  agreeable  circle 
which  you  may  call  no  society  at  all  —  a  chorus  of  maledictions 
rises  up  at  the  mention  of  Baker.  Know  anything  of  Clarence 
Baker !  M}'  dear  fellow,  enough  to  make  your  hair  turn  white, 
unless  (as  1  sometimes  fondly  imagine)  nature  has  already  per- 
formed that  process,  when  of  couree  I  can't  pretend  to  act  upon 
mere  hair-dye."  (The  whiskers  of  the  individual  who  addressed 
me,  innocent,  stared  me  in  the  face  as  he  spoke,  and  were  dyed 
of  the  most  unblushing  puq>le.)  ''Clarence  Baker,  sir,  is  a 
3'oung  man  who  would  have  been  invaluable  in  Sparta  as  a  warn- 
ing against  drunkenness  and  an  exemplar  of  it.  He  has  helped 
the  regimental  surgeon  to  some  most  interesting  experiments  in 
delirium  tremens.  He  is  known,  and  not  in  the  least  trusted, 
in  every  billiard-iwrn  in  Brighton,  Canterbury,  York,  Sheffield 
—  on  everj'  pavement  which  has  ning  with  the  clink  of  dragoon 
boot- heels.  By  a  wise  system  of  revoking  at  whist  he  has  lost 
games  which  have  caused  not  only  his  partners,  but  his  oppo- 
nents and  the  whole  club,  to  admire  him  and  to  distrust  him : 
long  before  and  since  he  was  of  age,  he  has  written  his  eminent 
name  to  bills  which  have  been  dishonored,  and  has  nobly  pleaded 
his  minority  as  a  reason  for  declining  to  pay.  From  the  garri- 
son towns  where  he  has  been  quartered,  he  has  carried  away 
not  onl3'  the  hearts  of  the  milliners,  but  their  gloves,  haber- 
<lashery,  and  i^erfumer}'.  He  has  had  controversies  with  Cor- 
net Green,  regaixling  horse  transactions  ;  dis[)uted  turf  accounts 
with  Lieutenant  Brown ;  and  betting  and  backgammon  differ- 
ences with  Captain  Black.  From  all  I  have  heard  he  is  the 
worthy  son  of  his  admirable  mother.  And  I  bet  you  even  on 
the  four  events,  ifyou  stay  three  days  in  a  countiy-house  with 
bim — which  appears  to  be  your  present  happy  idea  —  that  he 
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will  quarrel  with  you,  insult  3'ou,  and  apologize ;  tliat  he  will 
intoxicate  himself  more  than  once ;  that  he  will  offer  to  play 
cards  with  you,  and  not  j)ay  on  losing  (if  he  wins,  I  perhaps 
need  not  state  what  his  conduct  will  he) ;  and  that  he  will  tij' 
to  borrow  mone}'  from  3'ou,  and  most  likeh*  from  your  servant, 
before  he  goes  away."  80  saying,  the  sententious  Fitz  strutted 
up  the  steps  of  one  of  his  many  club-haunts  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
left  me  forewarned,  and  I  trust  forearmed,  against  Captain 
Clarence  and  all  his  works. 

The  adversary,  when  at  length  I  came  in  sight  of  him,  did 
not  seem  xery  formidable.  I  beheld  a  weakly  little  man  with 
Chinese  eyes,  and  pretty  little  feet  and  hands,  whose  pallid 
countenance  told  of  Finishes  and  Casinos.  His  little  chest  and 
fingers  were  decorated  with  man}-  jewels.  A  perfume  of  tobacco 
hung  round  him.  His  little  moustache  was  twisted  with  an 
clalK>rate  gumm}^  curl.  I  perceived  that  the  little  hand  which 
twirled  the  moustache  shook  woefully :  and  from  the  little  chest 
there  came  a  cough  surprisingly  loud  and  dismal. 

He  was  lying  on  a  sofa  as  I  entei*ed,  and  the  children  of  the 
house  were  playing  round  him.  If  you  are  our  uncle,  why 
didn't  you  come  to  see  us  oftener?"  asks  Popham. 

'*  How  should  I  know  that  you  were  such  uncommonly  nice 
children?"  asks  the  Captain. 

We're  not  nice  to  you,"  sayB  Popham.  "  Why  do  3'oa 
cough  so?  Mamma  used  to  cough.  And  why  does  3'our 
hand  shake  so  ?  " 

^^My  hand  shakes  because  I  am  ill:  and  I  cough  because 
I'm  ill.    Your  mother  died  of  it,  and  I  dare  sa}'  I  shall  too.** 

"I  hope  you'll  be  good,  and  repent  before  you  die,  uncle, 
and  I  will  lend  you  some  nice  l>ook8,"  8a3  s  Cecilia. 
Oh,  bother  books  ! "  cries  Pop. 

And  I  hope  ym^U  be  good,  Popham,"  and  "  You  hold  yofir 
tongue,  miss,"  and  "  I  shall,"  and  I  shan't,"  and  "  You're 
another,"  and  "  I'll  tell  Miss  Prior,"  —  "  Go  and  tell,  telltale," 
Boo  "  — Boo  "—  "  Boo  "  —  Boo  "  —  and  I  don't  know 
what  more  exclamations  came  tumultuous^y  and  rapidly  ftx>m 
these  dear  children,  as  their  uncle  lay  before  them,  a  hand- 
kerchief to  his  mouth,  his  little  feet  high  raised  on  the  sofa 
cushions. 

Captain  Baker  turned  a  little  e3'e  towards  me,  as  I  entered 
the  room,  but  did  not  change  his  easy  and  elegant  posture. 
When  I  came  near  to  the  sofa  where  he  reposed,  he  was  good 
enough  to  call  out : 

Glass  of  sherry !" 
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If 8  Mr.  Batchelor ;  it  isn't  Bedfonl,  uncle,"  says  Cissy. 

"Mr.  I  atchelor  ain't  got  any  sherrj*  in  his  pocket:  —  have 
you,  Mr.  Batchelor?  You  ain't  like  old  Mrs.  Prior,  always 
lX)cketing  things,  are  you  ?  "  cries  Pop,  and  falls  a-laughing  at 
the  ludicrous  idea  of  my  being  mistaken  for  Bedford. 

**  Beg  your  pardon.  How  should  I  know,  you  know?" 
drawls  the  invalid  on  the  sofa.  ''Everybody's  the  same  now, 
you  see." 

''Sir!"  saj's  I,  and  "sir"  was  all  I  could  say.  The  fact 
is,  I  could  have  replied  with  something  remarkably  neat  and 
cutting,  which  would  have  transfixed  the  languid  little  jacka- 
napes who  dared  to  mistake  me  for  a  footman ;  but,  30U  see,  I 
only  thought  of  my  repartee  some  eight  hours  afterwards  when 
I  was  lying  in  bed,  and  I  am  son-}-  to  own  that  a  great  numl)er 
of  my  best  bonmots  have  been  made  in  that  way.  So,  as  I  had 
not  the  pungent  remark  ready  when  wanted,  1  can't  sa\'  I  said 
it  to  Captain  Baker,  but  I  dare  say  I  tinned  very  red,  and  said, 
*'  Sir !  "  and  —  and  in  fact  that  was  all. 

You  were  goin'  to  say  somethin'?"  asked  the  Captain, 
affably. 

"  You  know  my  friend  Mr.  Fitzboodle,  I  believe?"  said  I ; 
the  fact  is,  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  sa^-. 
'*  Some  mistake  —  think  not." 

'*  He  is  a  member  of  the  '  Flag  Club,' "  I  remarked,  looking 
my  young  fellow  hard  in  the  face. 

'*  I  ain't.  There's  a  set  of  cads  in  that  club  that  will  say 
an>*thing." 

"  You  may  not  know  him,  sir,  but  he  seemed  to  know  you 
very  well.  Are  we  to  have  any  tea,  children?"  1  say,  flinging 
myself  down  on  an  eas3-chair,  taking  up  a  magazine,  and 
afiopting  an  easy  attitude,  though  I  dare  say  my  face  was  as 
red  as  a  turkey-cock's,  and  1  was  boiling  over  with  rage. 

As  we  had  a  very  good  breakfast  and  a  profuse  luncheon  at 
Shrublands,  of  coni-se  we  could  not  support  nature  till  dinner- 
time without  a  five-o'clock  tea ;  and  this  was  the  meal  for  which 
I  pretended  to  ask.  Bedford,  with  his  silver  kettle,  and  his 
buttony  satellite,  presently  brought  in  this  refection,  and  of 
course  the  children  bawled  out  to  him  — 

^' Bedford  — Bedford !  uncle  mistook  Mr.  Batchelor  for 
you." 

"I  could  not  he  mistaken  for  a  more  honest  man,  Pop," 
said  I.  And  the  bearer  of  the  tea-urn  gave  me  a  look  of 
gratitude  and  kindness  which,  I  own,  went  far  to  restore  my 
ruffled  equanimity. 
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"  Since  jon  are  the  butler,  will  you  get  me  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  a  biscuit?"  says  the  Captain.  And  Bedford,  retiring, 
returned  presently  with  the  wine. 

The  young  gentleman's  hand  shook  so,  that,  in  order  to 
drink  his  wine,  he  had  ta  surprise  it,  as  it  were,  and  seize  it 
with  his  month,  when  a  shake  brought  the  glass  near  his  lips. 
He  drained  the  wine,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  another  glass. 
The  hand  was  steadier  now. 

You  the  man  who  was  here  before?"  asks  the  Captain. 
Six  years  ago,  when  you  were  here,  sir,"  says  the  butler. 

"  What!  I  ain't  changeil,  I  suppose?" 
'  "  Yes,  you  are,  sir." 

"  Then,  how  the  dooce  do  you  remember  me?  " 

"  You  forgot  to  pay  me  some  money  you  borrowed  of  me, 
one  pound  live,  sir,"  says  Bedford,  whose  eyes  slyly  turned  m 
my  direction. 

And  here,  according  to  her  wont  at  this  meal,  the  dark-robed 
Miss  Prior  entered  the  room.  She  was  coming  forward  with 
her  ordinarily  erect  attitude  and  firm  step,  but  paused  in  her 
wralk  an  instant,  and  when  she  came  to  us,  I  thought,  looked 
remarkably  pale.  She  made  a  slight  curtsy,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Captain  Baker  rose  up  from  his  sofa  for  a  mo- 
ment when  she  appeared.  She  then  sat  down,  with  her  back 
towards  him,  turning  towards  herself  the  table  and  its  tea  ap- 
paratus. 

At  this  board  m}^  Lady  Baker  found  us  assembled  when  she 
returned  from  her  afternoon  drive.  She  flew  to  her  darling 
reprobate  of  a  son.  She  took  his  hand,  she  smoothed  back  his 
hair  from  his  damp  forehead.  My  darling  child,"  cries  this 
fond  mother,    what  a  pulse  you  have  got !  " 

I  suppose,  because  I've  been  drinking,"  says  the  prodigal. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  out  driving  with  me?  The  after- 
noon was  lovely ! " 

To  pa}'  visits  at  Richmond?  Not  as  I  knows  on,  ma'am," 
says  the  invalid.  Converaation  with  elderl}*  ladies  al>out 
poodles,  Bible  societies,  that  kind  of  thing?  It  must  he  a 
doosid  lovely  afternoon  that  would  make  me  like  that  sort  of 
game."  And  here  comes  a  fit  of  coughing,  over  which  mamma 
ejaculates  her  sympathy. 

*'Kick  —  kick — killin'  myself!"  gasps  out  the  Captain: 
*'know  I  am.  No  man  can  lead  m}'  life,  and  stand  it.  Dyin' 
by  inches  !  Dyin'  by  whole  yards,  by  Jo — ho— -hove,  T  am  ! " 
Indeed,  he  was  as  bad  in  health  as  in  morals,  this  graceless 
Captain. 
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"That  man  of  Lovers  seems  a  d —  insolent  beggar,*'  he 
presently  and  ingenuously  remarks. 

"'Oh,  uncle,  you  mustn't  say  those  words!"  cries  niece 
Ciss}*. 

He's  a  man,  and  may  s&y  what  he  likes,  and  so  will  I, 
when  Tra  a  man.  Yes,  and  ril  say  it  now,  too,  if  I  like,"  cries 
Master  Popliam. 

**Not  to  give  me  pain,  Popham?  Will  30U?"  asks  the 
governess. 

On  which  the  boy  says  —  "Well,  who  wants  to  hurt  you. 
Miss  Prior?" 

And  our  colloquy  ends  b^'  the  arrival  of  the  man  of  the 
house  from  the  city. 

What  I  have  admired  in  some  dear  women  is  their  capacity 
for  quarrelling  and  for  reconciliation.  As  I  saw  Lady  Baker 
hanging  round  her  son's  neck,  and  fondling  his  scanty  ringlets, 
1  remembered  the  awful  stories  with  which  in  former  days  she 
used  to  entertain  us  regarding  this  reprobate.  Her  heart  was 
piiicushioned  with  his  filial  crimes.  Under  her  chestnut  front 
her  la<lyship'8  i*eal  head  of  hair  was  gray,  in  consequence  of  his 
iniquities.  His  precocious  appetite  had  devoured  the  greater 
pa;t  of  her  jointure.  He  had  treated  her  many  dangerous 
illnesses  with  indifference :  had  been  the  worst  son,  the  worst 
brotlier,  the  most  ill-conducted  schoolbo}',  the  most  immoral 
young  man  —  the  terror  of  households,  the  Lovelace  of  garrison 
towns,  the  i>erverter  of  young  officers  ;  in  fact,  Lady  Baker  did 
not  know  how  she  supported  existence  at  all  under  the  agony 
occasioned  by  his  crimes,  and  it  was  only  from  the  possession 
of  a  more  than  ordinarily  strong  sense  of  religion  that  she  was 
enabled  to  bear  her  burden. 

The  Captain  himself  explained  these  alternating  maternal 
caresses  and  quarrels  in  his  easy  way. 

"  Saw  how  the  old  lady  kisseil  and  fondled  me?"  says  he  to 
his  brother-in-law.  '"Quite  refreshin',  ain't  it?  Hang  me,  I 
thought  she  was  goin'  to  send  me  a  bit  of  sweetbread  off  her 
own  plate.  Came  up  to  my  room  last  night,  wanted  to  tuck 
mo  up  in  bed,  and  abused  my  brother  to  me  for  an  hour.  You 
see,  when  Pm  in  favor,  she  always  abuses  Baker;  when  /tes  in 
favor  she  abuses  me  to  him.  And  my  sister-in-law,  didn't  she 
give  it  my  sister-in-law !  Oh  !  PIl  trouble  you  I  And  poor 
Cecilia  —  wli}*,  hang  nie,  Mr.  Batchelor,  she  used  to  go  on  — 
this  bottle's  corked,  Pm  hanged  if  it  isn't  —  to  go  on  about 
CeciHa,  and  call  her  .  .  .  Hullo  !  " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  our  host,  who  said  sternly  — 
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Will  yon  please  to  forget  those  quarrels,  or  not  mention 
them  here?    Will  you  have  more  whie,  Batchelor?" 

And  Lovel  rises,  and  haughtily  stalks  out  of  the  room.  To 
do  Lovel  Justice,  he  had  a  great  contempt  and  dislike  for  his 
young  brotlier-in-law,  which,  with  his  best  magnanimit}',  he 
could  not  at  all  times  conceal. 

80  our  host  stalks  towanls  the  drawing-room,  leaving  Captain 
Clarence  sipping  wine. 

"  Don't  go,  too,"  says  the  Captain.  "  He's  a  confounded 
mm  fellow,  my  brother-iu-law  is.  He's  a  confounded  ill-con- 
ditioned fellow,  too.  They  always  are,  you  know,  these  trades- 
men fellows,  Uiese  half-bi-ed  *uns.  I  used  to  tell  m}-  sister  so ; 
but  she  would  have  him,  because  he  had  such  lots  of  money, 
you  know.  And  she  threw  over  a  fellar  she  was  ver>'  fond  of; 
and  I  told  her  she'd  regret  it.  I  told  Lad}'  B.  she'd  regret  it. 
It  was  all  Lady  B.'s  doing.  She  made  Cissy  throw  the  fellar 
over.  He  was  a  bad  match,  certainly,  Tom  Mountain  was; 
and  not  a  clever  fellow,  you  know,  or  that  sort  of  thing ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  better  than  a  confounded 
sugar-baking  l>cggar  out  RatclifT  Highway." 

You  seem  to  find  that  claret  very  good,"  I  remark,  speak- 
ing, I  may  say,  Socratically,  to  my  young  friend,  who  had  been 
swallowing  bumper  after  bumper. 

Claret  gooil !    Yes,  doosid  good  !  " 

Well,  3'ou  see  our  confounded  sugar-baker  gives  you  his 
best." 

And  why  shouldn't  he,  hang  him?  Why,  the  fellow 
chokes  with  money.  What  does  it  matter  to  him  how  much  he 
spends?  You're  a  poor  man,  I  dare  say.  You  don't  look  as 
if  you  were  overflush  of  money.  Well,  if  you  stood  a  good  din- 
ner, it  would  be  all  right  —  I  mean  it  would  show  —  you  umler- 
stand  me,  you  know.  But  a  sugar-baker  with  ten  thousand  a 
year,  what  does  it  matter  to  him,  bottle  of  claret  more  — 
less?" 

Let  us  go  in  to  the  ladies,"  I  say. 
"  Go  in  to  mother !  /don't  want  to  go  in  to  my  mother," 
cries  out  the  artless  youth.  And  I  don't  want  to  go  in  to  the 
sugar- baker,  hang  him !  and  I  don't  want  to  go  into  Uie  chil- 
di-en  ;  and  I'd  rather  have  a  glass  of  bmndy-and- water  with  you, 
old  boy.  Here  30U  !  What's  your  name?  Bedford!  1  owe 
you  five-and-twenty  shillings,  do  I,  old  Bedford?  Give  us  a 
glass  of  Schnaps,  and  I'll  pay  you  !  Look  here,  Batchelor.  I 
hate  that  sugar-baker.  Two  years  ago,  1  di-ew  a  bill  on  him, 
and  he  wouldn't  pay  it  —  perhaps  he  would  have  paid  it,  but 
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my  sister  wouldn't  let  him.  And,  I  say,  shall  we  go  and  have 
a  cigar  in  your  room?  My  mother's  lieen  abusing  3'ou  to  me 
like  fun  this  morning.  She  abuses  everybody.  She  used  to 
abuse  Cissy.  Cissy  used  to  abuse  her  —  used  to  fight  like  two 
(!ats  ..." 

And  if  1  naiTate  this  conversation,  dear  Spartan  youth  !  if 
[  show  thee  this  Helot  maundering  in  his  cups,  it  is  that  from 
his  odious  example  tliou  mayst  learn  to  be  moderate  in  the  use 
of  thine  own.  Has  the  enemy  who  has  entered  thy  mouth  ever 
stolen  away  th}'  brains?  Has  wine  ever  caused  thee  to  blab 
secrets;  to  utter  egotisms  and  follies?  Beware  of  it.  Has  it 
ever  been  th}'  friend  at  the  end  of  the  hard  day's  work,  the 
cheery  companion  of  thy  c*ompanions,  the  promoter  of  harmony, 
kindness,  hai'mless  social  pleasure  ?  Be  thankful  for  it.  Three 
years  since,  when  the  comet  was  blazing  in  the  autumnal  sky, 
I  stood  on  the  chateau-steps  of  a  great  claret  proprietor. 

Boirai-je  de  ton  vin,  O  comete?"  I  said,  addressing  the  lumi- 
nar}*  with  the  flaming  tail.  "  Shall  those  generous  bundles 
which  you  ripen  yield  their  juic^es  for  me  morituro  f  "  It  was  a 
solemn  thought.  Ah !  my  dear  bretliren !  who  knows  the 
Order  of  the  Fates?  When  shall  we  pass  the  Gloomy  Gates? 
Which  of  us  goes,  which  of  us  waits  to  drink  those  famous 
Filly-eights?  A  sermon,  upon  my  word  !  And  pra}'  why  not 
a  little  homily  on  an  autumn  eve  over  a  purple  cluster?  ...  If 
that  ricketj'  boy  had  only  drunk  claret,  I  warrant  3'ou  his 
tongue  would  not  have  blabbed,  his  hand  would  not  have 
shaken,  his  wretched  little  brain  and  body  would  not  have 
reele<l  with  fever. 

'Gad,"  said  he  next  day  to  me,  cut  again  last  night. 
Have  an  idea  that  I  abused  Lovel.  When  I  have  a  little  wine 
on  board,  always  speak  my  mind,  don't  you  know?  Last  time 
I  was  here  in  my  i)oor  sister's  time,  said  somethin'  to  her,  don't 
quite  know  what  it  was,  somethin'  confoundedly  true  and  un- 
pleasant I  dare  say.  I  think  it  was  al)out  a  fellow  she  used 
to  go  on  with  before  she  married  the  sugar-baker.  And  1  got 
ordere  to  quit,  by  Jove,  sir  —  neck  and  crop,  sir,  and  no  mis- 
take !  And  we  gave  it  one  another  over  the  staire.  Oh,  my  ! 
we  did  pitch  in  !  —  And  that  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  Cecilia 
—  give  you  my  word.  A  doosid  unforgiving  woman  my  poor 
sister  was,  and  between  you  and  me,  Batchelor,  as  great  a  flirt 
as  ever  threw  a  fellar  over.  You  should  have  heard  her  and 
my  Lady  B.  go  on,  that's  all !  —  Well,  mamma,  are  you  going 
out  for  a  drive  in  the  coacliy-poachy  ?  —  Not  as  I  knows  on, 
thank  you,  as  I  before  had  tlie  honor  to  obserAe.    Mr.  Batch- 
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elor  and  me  are  going  to  play  a  little  game  at  billiards."  We 
did,  and  I  won ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  never  been 
paid  my  little  winnings. 

On  the  day  after  the  doughty  captain's  arrival.  Miss  Prior, 
in  whose  face  1  had  remarked  a  great  expression  of  gloom  and 
care,  neither  made  her  appearance  at  breakfast  nor  at  tiie 
children's  dinner.  Miss  Prior  was  a  little  unwell,"  Lady 
Baker  said,  with  an  air  of  most  perfect  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Drencher  will  come  to  see  her  this  afternoon,  and  prescribe  for 
her,  I  dare  say,"  adds  her  ladyship,  nodding  and  winking  a 
rt)guish  eye  at  me.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  was 
the  \yo\ni  of  humor  which  amused  Lady  B.,  until  she  herself 
explained  it 

My  good  sir,**  she  said,  *'  I  think  Miss  Prior  is  not  at  all 
ar^se  to  being  ill."    And  the  nods  recommenced. 

As  how?"  1  ask. 
*'  To  being  ill,  or  at  least  to  calling  in  the  medical  man." 

Attachment  between  governess  and  Sawbones  I  make  bold 
for  to  presume?  "  says  the  Ca[>tain. 

l*recisely,  Clarence  —  a  very  fitting  match.  I  saw  the 
affair,  even  before  Miss  Piior  owned  it  —  that  is  to  say,  she 
has  not  denied  it.  She  says  she  can't  aflbrd  to  many,  that  she 
has  children  enough  at  home  in  her  bmthers  and  sisters.  She  is 
a  well-principled  young  woman,  and  does  credit,  Mr.  Batchelor, 
to  your  recommendation,  and  the  education  she  has  received 
from  her  uncle,  the  master  of  St.  Boniface." 

'*  Cissy  to  school ;  Pop  to  Eton  ;  and  Miss  What-d\von-call 
to  grind  the  pestle  in  Sawbones'  back-shop  :  1  see  !  "  says  Cap- 
tain Clarence.  "  He  seems  a  low,  vulgar  blackguard,  that 
Sawl)ones." 

Of  course,  my  love,  what  can  you  expect  from  that  sort 
of  person  ?  "  asks  mamma,  whose  own  father  was  a  small  attor- 
ney in  a  small  Irish  town. 

"  I  wish  1  had  his  confounded  good  health,"  cries  Clarence, 
coughing. 

My  poor  darling ! "  says  mamma. 

I  said  nothing.  And  so  Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  that  gi*eat, 
broad-shouldered,  red-whiskered  young  surgeon  with  the  huge 
appetite  and  the  dubious  h's]  Well,  why  not?  What  was  it  to 
me?  Why  shouldn't  she  marry  him?  Was  he  not  an  honest 
man,  and  a  fitting  match  for  her?  Yes.  Very  good.  Only  if 
I  do  love  a  bird  or  flower  to  glad  me  with  its  dark  blue  eye,  it 
is  the  first  to  fade  away.  If  I  har^  a  partiality  for  a  young 
gazelle  it  is  the  first  to  —  psha !    What  have  I  to  do  with  tliis 
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namb3'-pftmb3'  ?  Can  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  ever  foi'gct, 
and  doesn't  it  as  truly  love  on  to  the  —  stuff!  1  am  past  the 
age  of  such  follies,  I  might  have  made  a  woman  happy :  I 
tliink  1  should.  But  the  lUgacious  yeai*s  have  lapsed,  my  Pos- 
thumus !  My  waist  is  now  a  good  bit  wider  than  my  chest,  and 
it  is  decreed  that  I  shall  be  alone ! 

My  tone,  then,  when  next  I  saw  Elizabeth,  was  sorrowful 
—  not  angry.  Drencher,  the  young  doctor,  came  inmctually 
enough,  you  may  be  sure,  to  look  after  his  patient.  Little  Pin- 
hoi-n,  the  children's  maid,  led  the  young  practitioner  smiling 
towards  the  schoolroom  regions.  His  creaking  highlows  sprang 
swiftly  up  the  stairs.  1  hapi^ened  to  be  in  the  hall  and  sur- 
veyed him  with  a  grim  pleasure.  Now  he  is  in  the  school- 
room," I  thought.  '"Now  he  is  taking  her  hand  —  it  is  very 
white  —  and  feeling  her  pulse.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Surely, 
surely  Pinhorn  remains  in  the  room?"  I  am  sitting  on  a  hall- 
table  as  I  muse  plaintively  on  these  things,  and  gaze  up  the 
stairs  by  which  the  Hakeem  (gieat  carroty- whiskered  cad !) 
has  passed  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  harem.  As  1  gaze 
up  the  stair,  another  door  ofx^ns  into  the  hall ;  a  scowling  face 
l>eeps  through  that  door,  and  looks  up  the  stair,  too.  *Tis 
Bedford,  who  h^  slid  out  of  his  pantry,  and  watches  the  Doc- 
tor. And  thou,  too,  m^'  poor  Bedford  !  Oh  !  the  whole  world 
throbs  with  vain  heart-pangs,  and  tosses  and  heaves  with  long- 
ing, unfulfilled  desires  !  All  night,  and  all  over  the  world,  bitter 
tears  arc  dropping  as  regular  as  the  dew,  and  cruel  memories 
are  haunting  the  pillow.  C  lose  my  hot  eyes,  kind  Sleep !  Do 
not  visit  it,  dear  delusive  images  out  of  the  Past !  Often  your 
figure  shimmers  through  my  dreams,  Glor^  ina.  Not  as  you  are 
now,  the  stout  mother  of  many  children  —  you  always  had  an 
alarming  likeness  to  your  own  mother,  Glorvina— but  as  you 
were  — slim,  black-haired,  bl ue- eyed  —  when  your  carnation 
Hps  warbled  the    Vale  of  Avoca  "  or  the     Angel's  Whisper." 

What!  "  I  say  then,  looking  up  the  stair,  am  1  absolutely 
growing  jealous  of  yon  apothecary  ?  —  O  fool ! "  And  at  Uiis 
juncture,  out  peers  Bedford's  facc*^  from  the  pantn*,  and  I  see 
he  is  jealous  too.  I  tie  my  shoe  as  I  sit  on  the  table  ;  I  don't 
aflfect  to  notice  Bedford  in  the  least  (who,  in  fact,  pops  his  own 
head  back  again  as  soon  as  he  sees  mine).  1  take  my  wide- 
awake from  the  peg,  set  it  on  one  side  my  head,  and  strut 
whistling  out  of  the  hall-door.  I  stretch  over  Putney  Heath, 
and  my  spint  resumes  its  tranquillity. 

I  sometimes  keep  a  little  journal  of  my  proceedings,  and  on 
refening  to  its  pages,  the  scene  rises  before  me  pretty  clearl}' 
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to  which  the  brief  notes  allude.  On  this  day  1  find  noted : 
Friday^  July  14.  —  B,  came  down  to-day.  Seems  to  require  a 
rjreat  deal  of  aUendance  from  Dr,  —  Row  between  dowagers  after 
dinner"  B.,"  I  need  not  remark,  is  Bessy.  Dr.,"  of 
course,  you  know.  Row  l>etween  dowagers"  means  a  battle 
royal  between  Mi's.  Bonnington  and  Lady  Baker,  such  as  not 
uiifrequently  raged  under  the  kindly  LoveVs  roof. 

Lady  Baker's  gigantic  menial  Bulkeley  condescended  to  wait 
at  the  family  dinner  at  Shrublands,  when  i)erforce  he  had  to  put 
liiiiiself  under  Mr.  Bedford's  oixlers.  Bedfoiti  would  gladly 
have  dispensetl  with  tlie  London  footman,  over  whose  calves, 
he  said,  he  and  his  boy  were  always  tumbling;  but  Lady 
Baker's  dignity  would  not  allow  her  to  part  fj-om  her  own  man ; 
and  her  good-natured  son-in-law  allowed  her,  and  indeed  almost 
all  other  pei^sons,  to  have  their  own  way.  I  have  reason  to  fear 
Mr:  Bulkeley's  morals  wei*e  loose.  Mrs.  Bonnington  had  a 
spoeial  horror  of  him  ;  his  behavior  in  the  village  public-houses, 
where  his  powder  and  plush  were  for  ever  visible — his  fi*ee- 
dom  of  conduct  and  conversation  before  the  good  lady's  nurse 
and  parlor-maids  —  provoked  her  anger  and  suspicion.  More 
than  one  J,  she  whispered  to  me  her  loathing  of  this  flour- be- 
sprinkled monster ;  and,  as  much  as  such  a  gentle  creature  could, 
she  showed  her  dislike  to  him  by  her  behavior.  The  flunk^-'s 
solemn  equanimity  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  such  feeble 
indications  of  displeasure.  From  his  powdered  height,  be 
looked  down  upon  Mi's.  Bonnington,  and  her  esteem  or  her 
dislike  was  beneath  him. 

Now  on  this  Friday  night  the  14th,  Captain  Clarence  had 
gone  to  pass  the  day  in  town,  and  our  Bessy  made  her  appear- 
ance again,  the  Doctor's  prescriptions  having,  I  suppose,  agreetl 
with  her.  Mr.  Bulkeley,  who  was  handing  coffee  to  the  ladies, 
chose  to  offer  none  to  Miss  Prior,  and  I  was  amused  when  I 
saw  Bedford's  heel  scrunch  down  on  the  flunky's  right  Ibot,  as 
he  pointed  towards  the  governess.  The  oaths  which  Bulkeley 
had  to  devour  in  silence  must  have  been  frightful.  To  do  the 
gallant  fellow  justice,  1  think  he  would  have  died  rather  than 
.speak  before  company  in  a  drawing-room.  He  lim]3ed  up 
and  offered  the  refreshment  to  the  young  lady,  who  bowed  and 
declined  it. 

Fi-ederick,"  Mrs.  Bonnington  begins,  when  the  coffee-cere- 
mony is  over,  now  the  servants  are  gone,  I  must  sc*old  you 
about  the  waste  at  your  table,  my  dear.  What  was  the  need  of 
oi)ening  that  gi-eat  bottle  of  champagne?  Lady  Baker  only 
takes  two  glasses.    Mr.  Batchelor  doesn't  touch  it."  (No, 
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thank  you,  ray  deai*  Mrs.  Bonnington :  too  old  a  stager.) 
-•Why  not  have  a  little  l)ottle  instead  of  that  great,  lai-ge,  im- 
mense one?  Bedford  is  a  teetotaler.  1  suppose  it  is  that 
London  footman  who  likes  it,** 

My  dear  mother,  1  haven't  really  asoertained  his  tastes," 
says  Lovel. 

Then  why  not  tell  Bedford  to  open  a  pint,  dear?  "  pursues 
mamma. 

-'Oh,  Bedford  —  Bedford,  we  must  not  mention  Am,  Mrs. 
Bonnington  !  "  cries  Lady  Baker.  Bedford  is  faultless.  Bed- 
ford has  the  keys  of  everything.  Bedford  is  not  to  be  con- 
trolled in  anything.  Bedford  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  be  rude  to 
m}'  ser\'ant." 

BcKlford  was  admirably  kind  in  his  attendance  on  your 
daughter,  Lady  Baker,"  says  Lovel,  liis  brow  darkening :  and 
as  for  your  man,  I  should  think  he  was  big  enough  to  protect 
himself  from  any  rudeness  of  poor  Dick  !  "  The  good  fellow  had 
been  angry  for  one  moment,  at  the  next  he  was  all  for  peace 
and  conciliation. 

Lady  Baker  puts  on  her  superfine  air.  With  that  air  she 
had  often  awe-stricken  good,  simple  Mrs.  Bonnington;  and 
she  loved  to  use  it  whenever  cit}^  folks  or  humble  people  were 
present.  You  see  she  thought  herself  your  superior  and  mine, 
as  de  par  le  monde  there  are  many  artless  Lady  Bakers  who 
do.  My  dear  Frederick ! "  says  Lady  B.  then,  putting  on 
her  best  May  fair  manner,  "excuse  me  for  saying,  but  you 
don't  know  the  —  the  class  of  servant  to  which  Bulkeley  be- 
longs. I  had  him  as  a  gi'eat  favor  from  Lonl  Toddleby's. 
That  —  that  class  of  servant  is  not  generally  accustomecl  to 
go  out  single." 

Unless  they  are  two  behind  a  carriage-perch  they  pine 
away,  I  suppose,"  remarks  Mr.  Lovel,  '-as  one  love-bird  does 
without  his  mate." 

"No  doubt  —  no  doubt,"  says  Lady  B.,  who  does  not  in 
the  least  understand  him  ;  '  - 1  only  say  you  ai-e  not  accustomed 
here  —  in  this  kind  of  establishment,  you  understand  —  to  that 
class  of  —  " 

But  here  Mrs.  Bonnington  could  contain  her  wrath  no  more. 
"  Lady  Baker ! "  cries  that  injured  mother,  "  is  my  son's  estal)- 
lishment  not  good  enough  for  any  powdered  wretch  in  England  ? 
Is  the  house  of  a  British  merchant  —  " 

"My  dear  creature  —  my  dear  creature!"  interposes  her 
ladyship,  "  it  is  the  house  of  a  British  merchant,  and  a  most 
comfortable  house  too." 
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"  Yes,  as  you  find  it,''  remarks  mamma. 

Yes,, as  I  find  it,  when  I  come  to  take  care  of  that  departed 
angei's  children^  Mrs.  Bonnington  I  "  —  (Lady  B.  here  indicates 
the  Ceciliun  effigy)  —  '*  of  that  dear  seraph's  orphans,  Mrs. 
Bonnington  !  You  cannot.  You  have  other  duties  —  other  chil- 
dren—  a  liusband,  whom  you  have  left  at  home  in  delicate 
health,  and  who  —  " 

Lady  Baker! "  exclaims  Mrs.  Bonnington,  '*  no  one  shall 
say  I  don't  take  care  of  my  dear  husband  I  " 

My  dear  Lad}'  Baker !  —  my  dear  —  dear  mother !  "  cries 
Lovel,  eplore,  and  whimpers  aside  to  me,  The\"  spar  in  this 
way  everv  night,  -when  we're  alone.  It's  too  bad,  ain't  it. 
Batch  ?"*^ 

*'  1  say  you  do  take  care  of  Mr.  Bonnington,"  Baker  blandly 
resumes  (she  has  hit  Mrs.  Bonnington  on  the  raw  plac*e,  and 
smilingly  proceeds  to  thong  again) :  ^*  I  say  you  do  take  care 
of  your  husband,  my  dear  creature,  and  that  is  why  you  can't 
attend  to  Frederick  !  And  as  he  is  of  a  veiy  easy  temjicr,  — 
except  sometimes  with  his  poor  Cecilia's  mother,  —  he  allows 
all  his  tradesmen  to  cheat  him  ;  all  his  servants  to  cheat  him ; 
Bedford  to  be  rude  to  every l>ody ;  and  if  to  me,  wh}'  not  to  m}' 
servant  Bulkeley,  with  whom  Loixl  Toddlebj^'s  groom  of  the 
chaml>ers  gave  me  the  very  highest  character?" 

Mrs.  Bonnington  in  a  gi-eat  flurry  broke  in  b}'  saying  she 
was  surprised  to  hear  that  noblemen  had  gixx>ms  in  their  eham- 
l)ers :  and  she  thought  they  were  much  better  in  the  stables : 
and  when  the}'  dined  with  Captain  Huff,  you  know,  Frederick, 
his  man  always  brought  such  a  dreadful  smell  of  the  stable  in 
with  him,  that — here  she  paused.  Baker's  eye  was  on  her; 
and  that  dowager  was  grinning  a  cruel  triumph. 

*tHe!  —  he!  You  mistake,  my  good  Mrs.  Bonnington!" 
says  her  ladyship.  ''Your  i)oor  mother  mistakes,  my  dear 
Frederick.  You  have  lived  in  a  quiet  and  most  respectable 
sphere,  but  not,  you  understand,  not  — " 

^'  Not  what,  pray.  Lady  Baker?  We  have  lived  in  this 
neighborhood  twenty  years :  in  my  late  husband's  time,  when 
we  saw  a  great  deal  of  cotnpany^  and  this  dear  Frederick  was 
a  boy  at  Westminster  School.  And  we  have  paid  for  every- 
thing we  have  had  for  twent}*  years ;  and  we  have  not  owed  a 
penny  to  any  tradesman.  And  we  may  not  have  had  powdered 
footmen^  six  feet  high,  imi>ertinent  beasts,  who  were  rude  to  all 
the  maids  in  the  place.  Don't  —  I  will  si)eak,  Frederick  !  But 
servants  who  loved  us,  and  who  were  paid  their  wages^  and 
who — o — ho — ho — ho !  *' 
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Wipe  3'our  eyes,  dear  friends!  out  with  all  ^our  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  I  protest  I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  woman  in 
distress.  Of  course  Fretl  Love!  runs  to  console  his  deai*  okl 
mother,  and  vows  Lady  Baker  meant  no  harm. 

"  Meant  harm  !  My  dear  Frederick,  what  barm  can  I  mean  ? 
I  only  said  your  poor  mother  did  not  seem  to  know  what  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  was  !    How  should  slie  ?  " 

''Come  —  come,"  says  Frederick,  enough  of  this!  Miss 
Prior,  will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  little  music?" 

Miss  Prior  was  playing  Beethoven  at  the  piano,  ver^'  sol- 
emnly and  finel}',  when  our  Black  Sheep  returne<l  to  this  quiet 
fold,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  a  very  riotous  condition.  The 
brilliancy  of  his  eye,  the  puiple  flush  on  his  nose,  the  unsteady 
gait,  and  uncertain  tone  of  voice,  told  tales  of  Captain  Clarence, 
who  stumbled  over  more  than  one  chair  before  he  found  a  seat 
near  me. 

*' Quite  right,  old  boy,"  sa3's  he,  winking  at  me.  Cut 
again — dooshid  good  fellosh.  Better  than  being  along  with 
yon  shtoopid-old-fogish."  And  he  began  to  warble  wild  Fol- 
de-rol-loUs  "  in  an  insane  accompaniment  to  the  music. 

"By  heavens,  this  is  too  bad!"  growls  Lovel.  "Lady 
Baker,  let  vour  big  man  carry  your  son  to  bed.  Thank  you, 
Miss  Prior!" 

At  a  final  yell,  which  the  milucky  young  scapegrace  gave, 
Elizabeth  stopped,  and  rose  from  the  piano,  looking  very  pale. 
She  made  her  curtsy ,  and  was  departing,  when  the  wretched 
young  captain  sprang  up,  looked  at  her,  and  sank  back  on  the 
sofa  with  another  wild  laugh.  Bessy  fled  away  scared,  and 
white  as  a  sheet. 

'*  Take  the  brcte  to  bed  ! "  roars  the  master  of  the  house, 
in  great  wrath.  And  scapegrace  was  conducted  to  his  apart- 
ment, whither  he  went  laughing  wildly,  and  calling  out,  "  Come 
on,  old  sh-sh-shugar-baker ! " 

The  morning  after  this  fine  exhibition.  Captain  Clarence 
Baker's  mamma  announced  to  us  thai  her  ix>or  dear  suffering 
boy  was  too  ill  to  come  to  breakfast,  and  1  believe  he  prescribed 
for  himself  devilled  drumstick  and  soda-water,  of  which  he 
partook  in  his  bedroom.  Lovel,  seldom  angry,  was  violently 
wroth  with  his  brother-in-law;  and,  almost  always  polite,  was 
at  breakfast  scarcely  civil  to  Lady  Baker.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  female  abused  her  position.  She  appealed  to  Cecilia's 
picture  a  great  deal  too  much  during  the  course  of  breakfast. 
She  hinted,  she  sighed,  she  waggled  her  head  at  me,  and  spoke 
about  "  that  angel"  in  the  most  tragic  manner.    Angel  is  all 
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verj^  well :  but  your  angel  brought  in  a  tout  propos  ;  your  de- 
parted blessing  calle<l  out  of  her  grave  ever  ao  many  thnes  a 
day  ;  when  grandmamma  wants  to  cany  a  point  of  her  own ; 
when  the  ehildi-en  are  nanghtj',  or  noisy ;  when  papa  betrays 
a  fliekering  inclination  to  dine  at  his  club,  or  to  bring  home  a 
bachelor  friend  or  two  to  Shrublands  ;  —  I  sa}'  your  angel  always 
draggeil  in  by  the  wings  into  the  conversation  loses  her  effect. 
No  man's  heart  put  on  wider  crape  than  LoveFs  at  Cecilia's 
loss.  Considering  the  circumstances,  his  grief  was  most  credit- 
able to  him:  but  at  breakfast,  at  lunch,  about  Bnlkele}*  the 
footman,  al)out  the  barouche  or  the  phaeton,  or  an^*  tmmper}- 
domestic  [^qjlexity,  to  have  a  Dem  iniernl  was  too  much. 
And  I  observed,  with  some  inward  satisfaction,  that  when 
Baker  uttered  her  pompous  funereal  phrases,  rolled  her  eyes 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  appealed  to  that  quarter,  the  children 
ate  their  jam  and  quarrelled  and  kicked  their  little  shins  under 
the  table,  Lovel  read  his  paper  and  looked  at  his  watch  to  see 
if  it  was  omnibus  time  ;  and  Bessy  made  the  tea,  quite  undis- 
turl)ed  by  the  old  lady's  tragical  prattle. 

When  Baker  described  her  son's  fearful  cough  and  dreadfhlly 
feverish  state,  I  said,  *'  Surely,  Lady  Baker,  Mr,  Drencher  had 
better  be  sent  for ;  "  and  I  suppose  I  uttered  the  disgusting  dis- 
syllable Drencher  with  a  fine  sarcastic  accent ;  for  onoe,  just 
once,  Bessy's  gray  e^es  rose  through  the  spectacles  and  met 
mine  with  a  glance  of  unutterable  sadness,  then  calmly  settled 
down  on  to  the  slop-basin  again,  or  the  urn,  in  which  her  pale 
features,  of  course,  were  odiously  distorted. 

You  will  not  bring  anybody  home  to  dinner,  Frederick,  Id 
my  poor  boy's  state?"  asks  Lady  B. 

lie  may  stay  in  his  bedroom  I  suppose,"  replied  Lovel. 
He  is  Cecilia's  brother,  Frederick  !  "  cries  the  lady. 

"  Conf— "  Lovel  was  beginning.  What  was  he  aboot  to 
say? 

"  Tf  3*ou  are  going  to  confound  your  angel  in  heaven,  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  sir !  "  cries  the  mother  of  ( -larence. 

Parbleu,  madame  !  "  cried  Lovel  in  French  ;  "if  he  were 
not  my  wife's  brother,  do  you  think  I  would  let  him  stay 
here  ?  " 

Parly  Francjais?  Oui,  oui,  oui !  "  cries  Pop.  "I  know 
what  Pa  means  ! " 

And  so  do  /  know.  And  I  shall  lend  uncle  Clarence  some 
books  which  Mr.  Bonnington  gave  me,  ami  —  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  all ! "  shouts  Lovel,  with  a  stamp  of  his 
foot. 
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"  You  will,  i)€rhaps,  have  the  great  kindness  to  allow  me 
tlic  use  of  your  carriage  —  or,  at  least,  to  wait  here  until  mv 
poor  suffering  boy  can  be  moved,  Mr.  Lovel?  "  says  Lady  B., 
with  the  airs  of  a  martyr. 

Lovel  rang  the  bell.  '^The  carnage  for  Lady  Baker  —  at 
her  ladyship's  hour,  Bedford:  and  the  cart  for  her  luggage. 
Her  ladyship  and  Captain  Baker  are  going  awa^  ." 

1  have  lost  one  child,  Mr.  Lovel,  whom  some  people  seem 
to  forget.  I  am  not  going  to  murder  another !  I  will  not  leave 
this  house,  sir,  unless  you  drive  me  from  it  hy  force^  until  the 
medical  man  has  seen  my  boy ! "  And  here  she  and  sorrow 
sat  down  again.  She  was  always  giving  warning.  She  was 
always  fitting  the  halter  and  ti-a versing  the  cart,  was  Lady  B., 
but  she  for  ever  declined  to  drop  the  handkerchief  and  have  the 
business  over.  1  saw  by  a  little  shimg  in  Bessy's  shoulders, 
what  the  governess's  views  were  of  the  matter :  and,  in  a  word, 
Lady  B.  no  more  went  awaj'  on  this  day,  than  she  had  done  on 
forty  previous  days  when  she  announced  her  intention  of  going. 
She  would  accept  benefits,  you  see,  but  then  she  insulted  her 
benefactors,  and  so  squared  acc*ounts. 

That  great  health^',  florid,  scarlet-whiskered  medical  wi-etch 
came  at  about  twelve,  saw  Mr.  Baker  and  prescribed  for  him ; 
and  of  course  he  must  have  a  few  wonls  with  Miss  IMor,  and 
inquiix^  into  the  state  of  her  health.  Just  as  on  the  previous 
occasion.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  hall  when  Drencher  went  up 
stairs  ;  Bedford  hap]>ened  to  be  looking  out  of  his  pantry-door : 
I  burst  into  a  3^ell  of  laughter  when  1  saw  Dick's  livid  face  — 
the  sight  somehow  suited  my  savage  soul. 

No  sooner  was  Medicus  gone  than  Bessy,  grave  and  pale,  in 
bonnet  and  spectacles,  came  sUding  down  stairs.  I  do  not  mean 
down  the  banister,  which  was  Pop's  favorite  method  of  descent ; 
but  slim,  tall,  noiseless,  in  a  nunlike  calm,  she  swept  down  the 
steps.  Of  course,  I  followed  her.  And  tliei^  was  Master  Bed- 
ford's nose  peeping  through  the  pantr\  -door  at  us,  as  we  went 
out  with  the  children.  Pra}',  what  business  of  his  was  it  to  be 
always  watching  anybwly  who  walked  with  Miss  Prior? 

So,  Bessy,"  I  said,  *'  what  report  do<!s  Mr.  —  hem  !  —  Mr. 
Drencher  —  give  of  the  interesting  invalid  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  most  horrid!    He  says  that  Captain  Baker  has 
several  times  had  a  dreadful  disease  bi-ought  on  by  drinking, 
and  that  he  is  mad  when  he  has  it.    He  has  delusions,  sees 
demons,  when  he  is  in  this  state  —  wants  to  be  watched." 
Drencher  tells  you  everything?" 

She  saj's  meekly  :  "  He  attends  us  when  we  are  ill." 
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I  remark,  with  fine  irony:  "  He  attends  the  whole  family: 
he  is  always  coming  to  8hrublands ! " 

He  comes  very  often,"  Miss  Prior  sa^'s  gravelly. 
And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Bessy,"  I  cry,  madlj'  cutting  off 
two  or  three  heads  of  yellow  bix)om  with  my  stick —    do  you 
mean  to  say  a  fellow  like  that,  who  drops  his  ^'s  about  the 
room,  is  a  welcome  visitor?" 

I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  he  were  not  welcome,  Mr. 
Batchelor,"  says  Miss  PHor.  And  call  me  by  my  surname, 
please  —  and  lie  has  taken  care  of  all  ray  family  —  and  —  " 

"  And,  of  coui*se,  of  course,  of  course.  Miss  Prior  !  "  say  I, 
brutalh*;  *'and  this  is  the  way  the  world  wags;  and  this  is 
the  way  we  are  ill,  and  are  cured ;  and  we  are  gi*ateful  to  the 
doctor  that  cures  us  !  " 

She  nods  her  grave  head.  You  used  to  be  kinder  to  me 
once,  Mr.  Batchelor,  in  old  days  —  in  your  —  in  my  time  of 
trouble  !  Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  broom  !  Oh, 
what  a  fine  butterfly!"  (Cecilia  scours  the  plain  after  the 
butterfly.)  "  You  used  to  be  kinder  to  me  once  —  when  we 
were  both  unhapp\'."  • 

I  was  unhappy,"  I  say,  "  but  I  8ur\'ived.  I  was  ill,  but 
I  am  now  pretty  well,  thank  30U.  I  was  jilted  by  a  false, 
heartless  woman.  Do  you  suppose  there  are  no  other  heartless 
women  in  the  world  ?  "  And  1  am  confident,  if  Bessy's  breast 
had  not  been  steel,  the  daggers  which  darted  out  from  my  e^'es 
would  have  bored  frightful  stabs  in  it. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  and  looked  at  me  so  sadly  that  my 
eye-daggei-s  tumbled  down  to  the  ground  at  once ;  for  you  see, 
though  I  am  a  jealous  Turk,  I  am  a  very  easily  appeased  jeal- 
ous Turk  ;  and  if  I  had  been  Bluebeard,  and  my  wife,  just  as  I 
was  going  to  decapitate  her,  had  lifted  up  her  head  from  the 
block  and  cried  a  little,  1  should  have  drop|)ed  my  scimitar, 
and  said,  Come,  come,  Fatima,'  never  mind  for  the  present 
about  that  key  and  closet  business,  and  I  Ml  chop  3'our  head  off 
some  other  morning."  I  say  Bessy  disarmed  mc.  Pooh  !  I 
say,  women  will  make  a  fool  of  me  to  the  end.  Ah !  ye  gra- 
v'lom  Fates !  Cut  my  thread  of  life  ere  it  grow  too  long. 
Suppose  1  were  to  live  till  seventy,  and  some  little  wretch  of  a 
woman  were  to  set  her  cap  at  mo  ?  She  would  catch  me  —  I 
know  she  would.  All  the  males  of  our  family  have  been  spooney 
and  soft,  to  a  <logree  |x*rfe(!tly  ludicmus  and  despicable  to  con- 
template —  Well,  Bessy  Prior,  jxitting  a  hand  out,  looked  at 
me,  and  said  — 

You  arc  the  oldest  and  best  friend  I  have  ever  had,  Mr. 
Batchelor  —  the  only  friend." 
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Am  I,  Elizabeth?  "  I  gasp,  with  a  beating  heart. 

Ciss}'  is  running  back  with  a  butterfly."  (Our  hands 
unlock.)  Don't  you  see  the  difficulties  of  my  ix>sition? 
Don't  you  know  that  ladies  are  ollen  jealous  of  governesses ; 
and  that  unless — unless  they  imagined  I  was  —  I  was  favor- 
able to  Mr.  Drencher,  who  is  very  good  and  kind  —  the  ladies 
of  Shrublands  might  not  like  my  remaining  alone  in  the  house 
with  —  with  —  3'ou  understand  V  "  A  moment  the  eyes  look 
over  the  s^iectacles :  at  the  next,  the  meek  bonnet  bows  down 
towai-ds  the  ground. 

I  wonder  did  she  hear  the  bi^mp  —  bumping  of  my  heart ! 

0  heart !  —  O  wounded  heart !  did  I  ever  think  thou  wouldst 
bump — bump  again?  Egl — Egl — izabetli,"  I  saj',  chok- 
ing with  emotion,  do,  do,  do  3*ou  —  te — tell  me  —  you  don*t 
—  don't  —  don't  —  lo — love  tliat  apothecary  ?  " 

She  shrugs  her  shoulder —  her  charming  shoulder. 

And  if,"  I  hotly  c*ontinue,  ^*  if  a  gentleman  — if  a  man  of 
mature  age  certainly,  but  who  has  a  kind  heart  and  four  hun- 
dred a  3'ear  of  his  own  —  were  to  say  to  you,  '  Elizabeth  !  will 
you  bid  the  flowers  of  a  blighted  life  to  bloom  again  ?  —  Eliza- 
beth !  will  you  soothe  a  wounded  heart?'  —  " 

Oh,  Mr.  Batchelor ! "  she  sighed,  and  then  added  quickly, 
Please,  don't  take  my  hand.  Here's  Pop." 
And  that  dear  child  (bless  him !)  came  up  at  the  moment, 
saying,  Oh,  Miss  Prior,  look  here  !  I've  got  such  a  jolly  big 
toadstool ! "  And  next  came  Cissy,  with  a  confounded  but- 
terfly. O  Richard  the  Third !  Haven't  you  been  maligned 
because  you  smothered  two  little  nuisances  in  a  Tower?  What 
is  to  prove  to  me  that  you  did  not  serve  the  little  brutes  right, 
and  that  you  weren't  a  most  humane  man?  Darling  Cissy 
coming  up,  then,  in  her  dear,  charming  way,  says,  You 
shan't  take  Mr.  Batchelor's  hand,  you  shall  take  my  hand ! " 
And  she  tosses  up  her  little  head,  and  walks  with  the  instruc- 
tress of  her  youth. 

Ces  enfans  ne  comprennent  guere  le  Fran<;ais,"  sa3  S  Miss 
Prior,  speaking  very  rapidly. 

Apres  louche?"  I  whisper.    The  fact  is,  I  was  so  agitated 

1  hardly  knew  what  the  French  for  lunch  was.  And  then  our 
c^onversation  dropped ;  and  the  beating  of  my  own  heart  was 
all  the  sound  I  heard. 

Lunch  came.  I  couldn't  eat  a  bit :  I  should  have  choked. 
Bessy  ate  plenty*,  and  drank  a  glass  of  beer.  It  was  her  din- 
ner, to  Ixi  sure.  Young  FUacksheep  did  not  appear.  We  did  not 
miss  him.    When  Lady  Baker  began  to  tell  licr  story  of  George 
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IV.  at  Slane  Castle,  1  went  into  m3'own  room.  I  took  a  book. 
Books?  Psha!  I  went  into  the  gaixien.  I  took  out  a  cigar. 
But  no,  1  would  not  smoke  it.  Perhaps  she  —  many  jieoplc 
(ion*t  like  smoking. 

I  went  into  the  garden.  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud." 
1  sat  by  a  large  lilac-bush.  1  waited.  Perhaps  she  would 
come?  The  morning-room  windows  were  wide  open  on  the 
lawn.  Will  she  never  come?  Ah  !  what  is  that  tall  form  ad- 
vancing? gliding  —  gliding  into  the  chamber  like  a  beauteous 
ghost?  Who  most  does  like  an  angel  show,  you  may  be  sure 
'tis  she."  She  comes  up  to  the  glass.  She  lays  her  sixjctacles 
down  on  the  mantel-piece.  She  puts  a  slim  white  hand  over  her 
auburn  hair  and  looks  into  the  mirror.  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth ! 
1  t*ome ! 

As  I  came  up,  I  saw  a  horrid  little  grinning,  debauched  face 
surge  over  the  back  of  a  great  arm-chair  and  look  towaixis  Eliza- 
betli.  It  was  Captain  Blacksheep,  of  coui-se.  He  laid  his 
elbows  over  the  chair.  He  looked  keenly  and  witli  a  dialK)]icn] 
smile  at  the  unconscious  girl ;  and  just  as  I  reached  the  window, 
he  cried  out,    Bessy  BefUnden^  by  Jove  !  " 

Elizabeth  turne'd  round,  gave  a  little  cry,  and — but  what 
happened  I  shall  tell  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  WHICH  I  AM  STITNG  BV  A  SERPEOT. 

If,  when  1  heard  Baker  call  out  Bessy  Bellenden,  and  adjure 
Jove,  he  had  run  forward  and  seized  Elizabeth  by  the  waist, 
or  offered  her  other  i)ei'8onal  indignity,  1  too  should  have  i-un 
forward  on  my  side  and  engaged  him.  Though  I  am  a  stout 
elderly  man,  short  in  stature  and  in  wind,  I  know  I  am  a  match 
for  that  rickety  little  captain  on  his  high-heeled  boots.  A  match 
for  him?  I  believe  Miss  Bessy  would  have  been  a  match  for 
Ijoth  of  us.  Her  white  arm  was  as  hard  and  polished  as  ivory. 
Had  she  held  it  straight  pointed  against  the  rush  of  the  dragoon, 
he  would  have  fallen  backwards  before  his  intended  pre\' :  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would.  It  was  the  hen.  in  this  case,  was 
stronger  than  the  libertine  fox,  and  au  besom  wouhl  have  pecked 
the  little  marauding  vei-min's  eyes  out.  Had,  I  say.  Partlet 
been  weak,  and  Reynard  strong,  I  would  have  come  forward : 
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I  certainly  would.  Had  he  been  a  wolf  now,  instead  of  a  fox, 
I  am  certain  I  should  have  mn  in  upon  him,  grappled  with 
him,  torn  his  heart  and  tongue  out  of  his  black  throat,  and 
trampled  the  lawless  brute  to  death. 

Well,  I  didn't  do  any  such  thing.  I  was  just  going  to  run 
in,  — and  I  didn't.  I  was  just  going  to  rush  to  Bessy  's  side  to 
clasp  her  (I  have  no  doubt)  to  my  heart :  to  beard  the  whiskered 
champion  who  was  before  her,  and  perhaps  say,  Cheer  thee  — 
cheer  thee,  my  persecuted  maiden,  my  beauteous  love  —  my 
Rel)ecca!  Come  on,  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guill)ert,  thou  dastard 
Templar!  It  is  1,  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe."  (By  the  way, 
though  the  fellow  was  not  a  Templar^  he  was  a  LdncoMs-lnn 
inan^  having  passed  twice  through  tlie  Insolvent  Court  there 
with  infinite  discredit.)  But  1  made  no  heroic  speeches. 
There  was  no  need  for  Rebecca  to  jump  out  of  window  and  risk 
her  lovely  neck.  How  could  she,  in  fact,  the  French  window 
being  flush  with  the  ground-floor?  And  I  give  you  my  honor, 
just  as  1  was  crying  my  war-cry,  couching  my  lanc*e,  and  rush- 
ing a  la  recousse  upon  Sir  Baker,  a  sudden  tiiought  made  me 
drop  m}'  (figurative)  point:  a  sudden  idea  made  me  rein  in 
my  galloping  (metaphorical)  steed  and  spare  Baker  for  that 
time. 

Suppose  I  had  gone  in?  But  for  that  sudden  precaution, 
there  might  have  been  a  Mrs.  Batchelor.  I  might  have  been  a 
bullied  father  of  ten  children.  (Elizal>eth  has  a  fine  high  tem- 
per of  her  own.)  What  is  four  hundred  and  twentj*  a  year, 
with  a  wife  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  children?  Should  I  have 
been  a  whit  the  happier?  Would  Elizabeth?  Ah!  no.  And 
yet  I  feel  a  certain  sort  of  shame,  even  now,  when  1  think  that 
1  didn't  go  in.  Not  that  I  was  in  a  fright,  as  some  people 
choose  to  hint.  I  swear  I  was  not.  But  the  i-eason  why  I  did 
not  chaise  was  this  — 

Nay,  I  did  charge  part  of  the  wa}',  and  then,  I  own,  stopped. 
It  was  an  error  in  judgment.  It  wasn't  a  want  of  courage. 
Lord  George  Sackville  was  a  brave  man,  and  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber  under  fire.  Well,  he  didn't  charge  at  the  battle  of 
Minden,  and  l*rince  Ferdinand  made  the  deuce  and  all  of  a  dis- 
turbance, as  we  know.  Byng  was  a  brave  man,  —  and  I  ask, 
wasn't  it  a  confounded  shame  executing  him  ?  So  with  respect 
to  myself.  Here  is  m}*  statement.  I  make  it  openly.  I  don't 
care.  I  am  accused  of  seeing  a  woman  insulted,  and  not  going 
to  her  rescue.  I  am  not  guilt}^  I  say.  Thnt  is,  there  were 
reasons  wliich  caused  me  not  to  attack.  Even  putting  aside 
the  superior  strength  of  Elizabeth  herself  to  the  enemy,  —  I  vow 
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there  were  cogent  and  honorable  reasons  why  I  did  not  charge 
home. 

You  see  I  happened  to  be  behind  a  blue  lilac-bush  (and  was 
turning  a  rhyme  —  heaven  help  us  I  —  in  which  deaUt  was  only 
to  part  me  and  Elizabeth)  when  1  saw  Baker's  face  surge  over 
the  chair-back.  1  rush  forwaixl  as  he  cries  by  Jove."  Had 
Miss  l^rior  cried  out  on  her  part,  the  strength  of  twenty 
Ileenans,  1  know,  would  have  nerved  this  arm ;  but  all  she  did 
was  to  turn  pale,  and  say,  Oh,  mercy  !  Captain  Baker!  Do 
pity  me !  " 

''What!  you  remember  me,  Bessy  Bellenden,  do  you?" 
asks  the  Captain,  advancing. 

*'  Oh,  not  that  name !  [)lease,  not  that  name  ! "  cries  Bessy. 

*'  1  thought  1  knew  you  yesterday,"  says  Baker.  Only, 
gad,  you  see,  I  had  so  much  claret  on  boai-d,  I  did  not  much 
know  what  was  what.  And  oh!  Bessy,  1  have  got  such  a 
spfitter  of  a  headache." 

''Oh!  please  —  please,  my  name  is  Miss  Prior.  Pray! 
pra}',  sir,  don't — " 

' '  You've  got  handsomer  —  doosid  deal  handsomer.  Know 
you  now  well,  your  spectacles  off.  You  come  in  here  —  teach 
my  neplK'w  and  niece,  humbug  my  sister,  make  love  to  the 
sh —    Oh  !  you  uncommon  sly  little  toad  !  " 

"Captain  Baker!  I  beg  —  I  implore  3'ou,"  says  Bessy,  or 
something  of  the  sort :  for  the  white  hands  assumed  an  attitude 
of  supplication. 

Pooh !  don't  gammon  me!"  says  the  rickety  Captain  (or 
words  to  that  effect),  and  seizes  those  two  firm  white  hands  in 
his  moist,  trembUng  palms. 

Now  do  you  understand  why  I  paused?  When  the  dandy 
came  grinning  forward,  with  looks  and  gestures  of  familiar 
recognition :  when  the  pale  Elizabeth  implored  him  to  spare 
her :  —  a  keen  arrow  of  jealousy  shot  whizzing  through  my 
heart,  and  caused  me  wellnigh  to  fall  backwards  as  1  ran  for- 
wards. 1  bumped  up  against  a  bronze  group  in  the  garden. 
The  group  represented  a  lion  stung  by  a  serpent.  /  was  a  lion 
stnng  by  a  serpent  too.  Even  Baker  could  have  knocked  me 
<lown.  Fiends  and  anguish !  he  had  known  her  before.  The 
Academy,  the  life  she  had  led,  the  wretched  old  tipsy  ineffec- 
tive guardian  of  a  fiither  —  all  these  antecedents  in  poor  Bessy's 
history  passed  through  my  mind.  And  I  had  offered  m}*  heart 
and  troth  to  this  woman !  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  appeal  to  you. 
What  would  you  have  done?  Would  you  have  liked  to  have 
such  a  sudden  suspicion  thrown  over  the  being  of  your  affec- 
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tion  ?  ' '  Oh  !  spare  me  —  spare  me ! "  1  heaitl  her  say,  in  clear  — 
too  clear  —  pathetic  tones.  And  then  there  came  rather  a 
shrill Ah  ! "  and  then  the  lion  was  up  in  my  breast  again  ;  and 
1  give  you  my  honor,  just  as  I  was  going  to  step  foi*ward  —  to 
step?  —  to  rush  forward  from  behiml  the  urn  whei*e  I  had  stooii 
for  a  moment  with  thumping  heart,  Bessy's  Ah  !  "  or  little  cry 
was  followed  by  a  whacky  which  1  heard  as  clear  as  anything  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life  ;  — and  I  saw  the  little  Captaui  spin  back, 
topple  over  a  chair  heels  up,  and  in  this  posture  heard  him 
begin  to  scream  and  curse  in  shrill  tones.  .  .  . 

Not  for  long,  for  as  the  Captain  and  the  chair  tumble  down, 
a  door  springs  open  ;  —  a  man  rushes  in,  who  pounces  like  a 
panther  upon  the  ijjostrate  Captain,  pitches  into  his  nose  and 
ej  es,  and  chokes  ins  bad  language  by  sending  a  fist  down  his 
naughty  throat. 

^*0h!  thank  you,  Bedford!  —  please  leave  him,  Bedford! 
that's  enough.  There,  don't  hurt  him  any  more  ! "  sajs  Bessy, 
laughing  —  laughing,  upon  my  word. 

Ah !  will  you?"  says  Bedfonl.  Lie  still,  3'ou  little  beg- 
gar, or  I'll  knock  jour  head  off.  Look  here.  Miss  Prior !  — 
Elizabeth  —  dear  —  dear  Elizabeth!  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart,  and  soul,  and  strength  —  I  do." 

0  Bedford  !  Bedfonl !  "  warbles  Elizabeth. 

1  do !  1  can't  help  it.  1  must  say  it !  Ever  since  Rome, 
I  do.  Lie  still,  you  drunken  little  beast !  It's  no  use.  But  I 
adore  3  0U,  O  Elizal>eth !  Elizabeth ! "  And  there  was  Dick, 
who  was  always  following  Miss  P.  about,  and  ix)king  his  head 
into  keyholes  to  spy  her,  actually  making  love  to  her  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  Captain. 

Now,  what  was  1  to  do?  Wasn't  1  in  a  most  confoundeilly 
awkward  situation  ?  A  lady  had  been  attacked  —  a  lady  ?  — 
the  lady,  and  I  hadn't  rescued  her.  Her  insolent  enemy  was 
overthrown,  and  I  hadn't  done  it.  A  champion,  three  inches 
shorter  than  myself,  had  come  in  and  dealt  the  blow.  I  was  in 
such  a  rage  of  mortification,  that  I  should  have  liked  to  thrash 
the  Captain  and  Bedford  too.  The  first  1  know  1  could  have 
matched :  the  second  was  a  tough  little  hero.  And  it  was  he 
who  rescued  the  damsel,  whilst  I  stood  by !  In  a  strait  so 
odious,  sudden,  and  humiliating,  what  should  I,  what  could  I, 
what  did  I  do  ? 

Behind  the  lion  and  snake  there  is  a  brick  wall  and  marble 
balustrade,  built  for  no  particular  reason,  but  flanking  three 
steps  and  a  grassy  terrace,  which  then  rises  up  on  a  level  to  the 
house-windows.    Beyond  the  balustrade  is  a  shrubber}^  of  more 
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lilacrs  and  so  forth,  by  which  yon  can  walk  round  into  another 
path,  which  also  leads  up  to  the  house.  80  as  I  had  not 
chai-ged  —  ah  !  woe  is  me  !  —  as  the  battle  was  over,  1  —  1  just 
went  round  that  shrubbery  into  the  other  path,  and  so  entered 
the  house,  arriving  like  Fortinbras  in  Hamlet,"  when  ever)'- 
body  is  dead  and  sprawling,  you  know,  and  the  whole  business 
is  done. 

And  was  there  to  be  no  end  to  my  shame,  or  to  Bedford's 
laurels  ?  In  that  brief  interval,  whilst  I  was  walking  round  the 
bypath  (jmt  to  give  myself  a  pretext  for  entering  eoollj'  into 
the  premises),  this  fortunate  fellow  had  absolutely  engageii  an- 
other and  larger  champion.  This  was  no  other  than  Bulkeley, 
my  Lady  B.'s  first-class  attendant.  W|^n  the  Captain  fell 
amidst  his  screams  and  curses,  he  called  for  Bulkeley :  and 
that  individual  made  his  appearance,  with  a  little  Scotch  cap 
ixjrched  on  his  powdered  head. 

Hullo!  what's  the  row  year? "'says  Goliath,  entering. 
"Kill  that  blackguard!    Hang  him,  kill  him!"  screams 
Captain  Blacksheep,  rising  with  bleeding  nose. 

"  I  say,  what's  the  row  year?"  asks  the  gi'cnadier. 

Off  with  your  cap,  sir,  before  a  lady  !  "  calls  out  Bedford. 

Hoff  with  my  cap !  you  be  bio — " 
But  he  said  no  more,  for  little  Bedford  jumped  some  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  knocked  the  cap  off,  so  that  a  cloud 
of  ambrosial  powder  filled  the  room  with  \nolet  odors.  The 
immense  frame  of  the  giant  shook  at  this  insult :  I  will  be 
the  death  on  you,  you  little  beggar !  "  he  grunted  out ;  and  was 
advancing  to  destroy-  Dick,  just  as  I  entered  in  the  cloud  which 
his  head  had  raise<l. 

ril  knock  the  brains  as  well  as  the  powder  out  of  your 
ugly  head  !  "  saj  s  Bedford,  springing  at  the  poker.  At  which 
juncture  I  entered. 

What  —  what  is  this  disturbance?  "  I  sa}',  advancing  with 
an  air  of  mingled  surprise  and  resolution. 

Yon  git  out  of  the  way  till  I  knock  his  *ead  oflT! "  roars 
Bulkeley. 

Take  up  your  cap,  sir,  and  leave  the  room,"  I  sa}',  still 
with  the  same  elegant  firmness. 

*'Put  down  that  there  poker,  you  coward!"  bellows  the 
monster  on  board  wages. 

Miss  Prior ! "  1  sa}*  (like  a  dignified  hypocrite,  as  I  own 
I  was),  I  hope  no  one  has  oflTered  you  a  nideness?  "  And  1 
glare  round,  first  at  the  knight  of  the  bleeding  nose,  and  then 
at  his  squire. 
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Miss  Prior's  face,  as  she  replied  to  me,  wore  a  look  of  awful 
scorn. 

Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  her  head  over  her 
shoukler,  and  looking  at  me  with  her  gray  eyes.  Thank  you, 
Richard  Bedford  !  God  bless  you !  1  shall  ever  be  thankful 
to  you,  wherever  1  am."  And  the  stately  figure  swept  out  of 
the  room. 

She  had  seen  me  behind  that  confounded  statue,  then,  and 
I  had  not  come  to  her !  O  torments  and  racks !  O  scorpions, 
fiends,  and  pitihforks !  The  face  of  Bedford,  too  (flashing  with 
knightl}'  gratitude  anon  as  she  spoke  kind  words  to  him  aud 
passed  on),  wore  a  look  of  scorn  as  he  turned  towards  me, 
and  then  stood,  his  nostrils  distended,  and  breathing  some- 
what hard,  glaring  at  his  enemies,  and  still  grasping  his  mace 
of  battle. 

When  Elizabeth  was  gone,  there  was  a  pause  of  a  moment, 
and  then  Blacksheep,  taking  his  bleeding  cambric  from  his  nose, 
shrieks  out,  Kill  him,  I  s&y  I  A  fellow  tliat  dares  to  hit  one 
in  m}'  condition,  and  when  I*m  down !  Bulkeley,  you  great 
hulking  jackass !  kill  him,  I  sa}' ! " 

''Jest  let  him  put  that  there  poker  down,  that's  hall,"  growls 
Bulkele}'. 

''You're  afraid,  yon  great  cowardly  beast!  You  shall  go, 
Mr.  What-d'ye-call-'ira  —  Mr.  Bedford  —  you  shall  have  the 
sack,  sir,  as  sure  as  your  name  is  what  it  is!  I'll  tell  m}' 
brother-in-law  everA  thing ;  and  as  for  that  woman  —  " 

"  If  you  sa}'  a  word  against  her,  I'll  cane  you  wherever  I 
see  you.  Captain  Baker  I "  I  cry  out. 

"Who  spoke  to  youV  says  the  Captain,  falling  back  and 
scowling  at  me. 

"Who  hever  told  3'ou  to  put  your  foot  in?"  says  the  squire. 

I  was  in  such  a  rage,  and  so  eager  lo  find  an  object  on 
which  I  might  wreak  my  fury,  that  I  confess  I  plunged  at  this 
Bulkeley.  I  gave  him  two  most  violent  blows  on  the  waistcoat, 
which  caused  him  to  double  up  with  such  frightful  contortions, 
that  Be<lford  burst  out  laughing;  and  even  the  Captain  with 
the  damaged  eye  and  nose  began  to  laugh  too.  Then,  taking  a 
lesson  from  Dick,  as  there  was  a  fine  shining  dagger  on  the  table, 
used  for  the  cutting  open  of  reviews  and  magazine h,  I  seized  and 
brandished  this  weapon,  and  I  dare  sa}'  won  Id  have  sheathed  it 
in  the  giant's  bloated  corpus,  had  he  made  any  movement  towards 
me.  But  he  only  called  out,  "  hl'll  be  the  death  on  you,  you 
cowards  !  hl'll  l)e  the  death  of  both  on  you  I  "  and  snatching 
up  his  cap  from  the  carpet,  walked  out  of  the  room. 
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Glad  3'ou  did  that,  though,"  says  Baker,  nodding  his  head. 
Think  Td  best  pack  up." 

And  now  the  Devil  of  Rage  which  had  been  swelling  within 
me  gave  place  to  a  woi*se  devil  —  the  Devil  of  Jealousy  — and 
I  turned  on  the  Captain,  who  was  also  just  about  to  slink 
away :  — 

Stop !  **  I  cried  out  —  I  screamed  out,  I  may  sa}'. 
"  Who  spoke  to  you,  I  should  lilce  to  know  ?  and  who  the 
dooce  dares  to  speak  to  me  in  that  sort  of  way  ?  "  says  Clarence 
Baker,  with  a  plentiful  garnish  of  expletives,  which  need  not 
be  here  inserted.  But  he  stopped,  nevertheless,  and  turned 
slouching  round. 

You  spoke  just  now  of  Miss  Prior?  '*  I  said.  "  Have  3'ou 
anything  against  her?" 

What's  that  to  you?"  he  asked. 

1  am  her  oldest  friend.    I  introduced  her  into  this  family. 
Dare  you  say  a  word  against  her?  " 
Well,  who  the  dooc-e  has !  " 
*'  You  knew  her  before?" 
*^Yes,  I  did,  then." 
When  she  went  b}-  the  name  of  Belle nden  ?  " 
Of  course  I  did.    And  what's  that  to  you?"  he  screams 

out. 

I  this  day  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  sir !  That's  what  it  is 
to  me !  "  1  replied  with  severe  dignity. 

Mr.  Clarence  began  to  whistle.  ''Oh!  if  that's  it — of 
course  not !  "  he  says. 

The  jealous  demon  writhed  within  me  and  I'ent  me. 

''  You  mean  that  there  %$  something,  then?"  1  asked,  glar- 
ing at  the  young  reprobate. 

'•  No,  I  don't,"  says  he,  looking  very  much  frightened. 
*'  No,  there  is  nothin'.  Ui^on  my  sacred  honor,  there  isn't,  tliat 
I  know."  (1  was  looking  uncommonly  fierce  at  this  time,  and, 
1  must  own,  would  rather  have  quarrelled  witli  somebody  than 
not. )  ''  No,  there  is  nothin*  that  1  know.  Ever  so  many  years 
ago,  you  see,  I  used  to  go  with  Tom  Papillion,  Tui-kington,  and 
two  or  three  fellow^s,  to  that  theatre.  Dolphin  had  it.  And 
we  used  to  go  behind  the  scenes  —  and  —  and  I  own  I  had  a 
row  with  her.  And  I  was  in  the  wrong.  There  now,  1  own 
1  was.  And  she  left  the  theatre.  And  she  behaved  quite  right. 
And  I  was  very  sorr}'.  And  I  believe  she  is  as  good  a  woman 
as  ever  stept  now.  And  the  father  was  a  disreputable  old  man, 
but  most  honorable  —  1  know  he  was.  And  there  was  a  fellow 
in  the  Bombay  service  —  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Walker  or 
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Walkingham  —  yes,  Walkingham  ;  and  I  used  to  meet  him  at 
the  '  Cave  of  Harmony/  you  know ;  and  he  told  me  that  she 
was  as  i-ight  as  right  could  be.  And  he  was  doosidl}'  cut  up 
about  leaving  her.  And  he  would  have  married  her,  1  dessay, 
only  tor  his  father  the  General,  who  wouldn't  stand  it.  And  he 
was  ready  to  hang  himself  when  he  went  away.  He  used  to  drink 
awfully,  and  tlien  he  used  to  swear  about  her ;  and  we  used  to 
chaff  him,  you  know.  Low,  vulgarish  sort  of  man  he  was  ;  and 
a  ver}'  passionate  fellow.  And  if  you're  goin'  to  marry  her,  you 
know  —  of  coui-se,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  that ;  and  u\x)n  the 
honor  of  a  gentleman  I  know  notliin'  against  her.  And  I  wish 
you  joy  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  do  now,  really  now  ! "  And 
so  saying,  the  mean,  mischievous  little  monkey  sneaked  away, 
and  clambered  up  to  his  own  perch  in  his  own  bedroom. 

Worthy  Mrs.  Bonriington,  with  a  couple  of  her  young  ones, 
made  her  appearance  at  this  juncture.  She  had  a  ke}-,  which 
gave  her  a  free  pass  through  the  garden  door,  and  brought  her 
children  for  an  afternoon's  play  and  fighting  with  their  little 
nephew  and  niece.  Decidedly-,  Bessy  did  not  bring  up  her 
young  folks  well.  Was  it  that  their  grandmothers  spoiled 
them,  and  undid  the  governess's  work?  W^ere  those  young 
people  odious  (as  they  often  were)  b}'  nature,  or  rendered  so 
by  the  neglect  of  their  guardians?  If  Bessy  had  loved  her 
charges  more,  would  they  not  have  been  lietter?  Had  she  a 
kind,  loving,  maternal  heart?  Ha!  This  thought  —  this  jeal- 
ous doubt  —  smote  m}-  bosom:  and  were  she  mine,  and  the 
mother  of  many  possible  little  Batchelors,  would  she  be  kind  to 
Ihem  ?  Would  they  be  wilful,  and  selfish,  and  abominable  little 
wretches,  in  a  word,  like  these  children?  Nay — na}'!  Say 
that  Elizabeth  has  but  a  cold  heart ;  we  cannot  l)e  all  perfection. 
But,  per  contra^  you  must  admit  that,  cold  as  she  is,  she  does 
her  duty.  How  good  she  has  been  to  her  own  brothers  and 
sisters :  how  cheerfull}'  she  has  given  away  her  savings  to 
them :  how  admirably  she  has  behaved  to  her  mother,  hiding 
the  iniquities  of  that  disreputable  old  schemer,  and  covering  her 
improprieties  with  decent  filial  screens  and  pretexts.  Her 
mother?  Ah/  grandu  dieux!  You  want  to  marry,  Clinrles 
Batchelor,  and  you  will  have  that  greed}'  pauper  for  a  mother- 
in-law  ;  that  fluffy  Bluecoat  boy,  those  hobnailed  taw-players, 
top-spinners,  toflee-eaters,  those  underbi-ed  girls,  for  your 
brothers  and  sistei*s-in-law !  They  will  be  quartered  ujwn  you. 
You  are  so  absurdly'  weak  and  good-natured  —  you  know  you 
are  —  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  resist.  Those  boys  will 
grow  up :  they  will  go  out  as  clerks  or  sho[)-l>oys  :  get  into  debt. 
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and  expect  you  to  pa}'  their  bills :  want  to  be  articled  to  attor- 
neys and  so  foith,  and  call  upon  you  for  the  premium.  Their 
mother  will  never  l^e  out  of  your  house.  She  will  ferret  about 
in  your  drawera  and  waiil robes,  filch  your  haberdashery,  and 
cast  greedy  eyes  on  the  very  shirts  and  coats  on  30ur  back, 
and  calculate  when  she  can  get  them  for  her  bo3  S.  Those  vul- 
gar young  miscreants  will  never  fail  to  come  and  dine  with  you 
on  a  Sunilay.  They  will  bring  their  young  linendi'ai>er  or  ar- 
ticled friends.  They  will  draw  bills  on  3-0U,  or  give  their  own 
to  money-lenders,  and  unless  you  take  up  those  bills  the^'  will 
consider  you  a  callous,  avancious  bmte,  and  the  heartless  au- 
thor of  their  min.  The  girls  will  come  and  practise  on  j  our 
wife's  piano.  They  won't  come  to  you  on  Sundays  only  ;  they 
will  always  he  staying  in  the  house.  They  will  always  be  pre- 
venting a  tete-a-tete  between  your  wife  and  you.  As  they  grow 
old,  they  will  want  her  to  take  them  out  to  tea-parties,  and  to 
give  such  entertainments,  where  they  will  intix)duce  tlieir  odious 
young  men.  The}'^  will  expect  you  to  commit  meannesses, 
in  order  to  get  theatre  tickets  for  them  from  the  newspat>er 
editoi-s  of  your  acquaintance.  You  will  have  to  sit  in  the  back 
seat :  to  paj'  the  cab  to  and  from  tlie  play  :  to  see  glances  and 
bows  of  recognition  passing  between  them  and  dubious  bucks 
in  the  lobbies :  and  to  lend  the  girls  your  wife's  gloves,  scarfs, 
ornaments,  smelling-bottles,  and  handkerchiefs,  which  of  course 
they  will  never  return.  If  Elizabeth  is  ailing  from  &ny  circum- 
stance, the}'  will  get  a  footing  in  jour  house,  and  she  will  be 
jealous  of  them.  The  ladies  of  your  own  family  will  quarrel 
with  them  of  course ;  and  very  likely  your  mother-in-law  will 
tell  them  a  piece  of  her  mind.  And  yon  bring  this  dreary  cer- 
tainty upon  3'ou,  because,  forsooth,  you  fall  in  love  with  a  fine 
figure,  a  i)air  of  gray  eyes,  and  a  head  of  auburn  (not  to  say 
red)  hair!  O  Charles  Batchelor!  in  what  a  galley  hast  thou 
seattnl  thjself,  and  what  a  family  is  crowded  in  thy  boat ! 

All  these  thoughts  are  passing  in  my  mind,  as  good  Mrs. 
Honnington  is  prattling  to  me  —  I  protest  I  don't  know  al)out 
wluit.  I  think  1  caught  some  faint  sentences  about  the  Pata- 
gonian  mission,  the  National  schools,  and  Mr.  Bonningtou's 
lumbago  ;  but  I  can't  say  for  certain.  I  was  bus}'  with  my  own 
thoughts.  I  had  asked  the  awful  question  —  I  was  not  an- 
swered. Bessy  had  even  gone  away  in  a  huff  about  my  want 
of  gallantry,  but  I  was  easy  on  that  score.  As  for  Mr.  Di-ench- 
er.  she  had  told  me  her  sentiments  regarding  him;  ''and 
though  I  am  considerably  older,  yet,"  thought  I,  '*  1  need  not 
be  afraid  of  thcU  rival.    But  when  she  says  yes  f   Oh,  dear !  oh, 
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dear !  Tes  means  Elizabeth  —  certainly,  a  bnwe  young  woman 
—  but  it  moans  Mi-s.  Prior,  and  Gus,  and  Amelia  Jane,  and 
the  whole  of  that  dismal  family."  No  wonder,  with  these  dark 
thoughts  crowding  my  mind,  Mrs.  Bonnington  found  me  ab- 
sent; and,  as  a  comment  upon  some  absurd  repl}'  of  mine, 
said,  '*La!  Mr.  Batchelor,  you  must  be  crossed  in  love?" 
Crossed  in  love !  It  might  be  as  well  for  some  folks  if  tliey 
were  cix>88ed  in  love.  At  my  age,  and  having  loved  madly,  as 
I  did,  that  party  in  Dublin,  a  man  doesn't  take  the  second  fit 
by  any  means  so  strongly.  Well !  well !  the  die  was  cast,  and 
I  was  there  to  bide  the  hazard.  What  can  be  the  matter?  I 
look  i)ale  and  unwell,  and  had  better  see  Mr.  D.  ?  Thank  3'ou, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington.  1  had  a  violent  —  a  violent  tooth- 
ache last  night — yes,  toothache;  and  was  kept  awake,  thank 
3'ou.  And  there's  nothing  like  having  it  out?  and  Mr.  D.  draws 
them  l>eautifull3%  and  has  taken  out  six  of  3'our  children's? 
It*s  better  now ;  1  dare  say  it  will  be  better  still,  soon.  I  retire 
to  my  chamber :  I  take  a  book  —  can't  read  one  wortl  of  it.  I 
resume  my  tragedy.    Tragedy  ?    Bosh  ! 

I  suppose  Mr.  Drencher  tliought  his  yesterday's  patient 
would  be  better  for  a  little  more  advice  and  medicine,  for  he 
must  pay  a  second  visit  to  Shrublauds  on  this  da}*,  just  aflcr 
the  row  with  the  Captain  hail  taken  place,  and  walked  up  to 
the  upper  regions,  as  his  custom  was.  Ver}*  likely  he  found 
Mr.  Clarence  bathing  his  nose  there,  and  prescribe<l  for  the 
injured  organ.  Certainly  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  Miss 
Prior's  schooli-oom  (the  fellow  was  always  finding  a  pretext  for 
entering  that  apartment),  and  Master  Bedford  comes  to  me, 
with  a  woe-begone,  livid  countenance,  and  a  '^Ila!  ha!  young 
Sawbones  is  up  with  her !  " 

So,  my  poor  Dick,"  1  say,  "  I  heard  3'our  confession  as  I 
was  myself  running  in  to  rescue  Miss  P.  from  that  villain." 

My  blood  was  hup,"  groans  Dick,  —  up,  I  l)eg  your  par- 
don. When  I  saw  that  young  rascal  lay  a  hand  on  her  I  could 
not  help  flying  at  him.  1  would  have  hit  him  if  he  had  been 
my  own  father.  And  1  could  not  help  saying  what  was  on  my 
mind.  It  would  come  out ;  I  knew  it  would  some  day.  I 
might  as  well  wish  for  the  moon  as  hope  to  gt*t  her.  She 
thinks  herself  superior  to  me,  and  perhaps  she  is  mistaken. 
But  it's  no  use  ;  she  don't  care  for  me  ;  she  don't  care  for  any- 
iKxly.    Now  the  words  are  out,  in  course  I  mustn't  stay  here." 

You  may  get  another  place  easily  enough  with  your  charac- 
ter, Bedford'! " 

But  he  shook  his  head.    '*I'm  not  disposed  to  black  nobody 
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else's  lK)otfi  no  more.  I  have  another  place.  I  have  saved  a 
bit  of  money.  My  poor  old  mother  is  gone,  whom  you  iisetl  to 
be  so  kind  to,  Mr.  B.  I*m  alone  now.  Confound  that  Saw- 
hones,  will  he  never  come  away?  Til  tell  you  about  my 
plans  some  day,  sir,  and  I  know  you'll  be  so  good  as  to 
help  me."  And  away  goes  Dick,  looking  the  picture  of  woe 
and  despair. 

Presently,  from  the  upper  rooms.  Sawbones  descends.  I 
happened  to  be  standing  in  the  hall,  you  see,  talking  to  Dick. 
Mr.  Drencher  scowls  at  me  fiercely,  and  I  suppose  1  return 
him  haughty  glance  for  glance.  lie  hated  me  :  I  him:  I  Uked 
him  to  hate  me. 

How  is  your  patient,  Mr.  — a  —  Drencher?  "  I  ask. 

"  Trifling  contusion  of  the  nose  —  brown  paper  and  vinegar," 
saj'S  the  Doctor. 

''Great  powers!  did  the  villain  strike  her  on  the  nose?" 
I  cry,  in  terror. 

"  Ber  —  whom  ?  "  says  he. 

"Oh  —  ah — yes  —  indeed;  it's  nothing,"  I  sa}',  smiling. 
The  fact  is  I  had  forgotten  about  Baker  in  my  natural  anxiety 
for  Elizabeth. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  laughing,  sir?"  says  the 
red-haired  practitioner.  *'  But  if  you  mean  chaff,  Mr.  Batch- 
elor,  let  me  tell  you  I  don't  want  chaff,  and  I  won't  have  chaff !  " 
and  herewith,  exit  Sawbones,  looking  black  doses  at  me. 

Jealous  of  me,  think  I,  as  I  sink  down  in  a  chair  in  the 
morning-room,  where  the  combat  had  just  taken  place.  And 
so  thou,  too,^  art  fever-caught,  m^'  [>oor  physician !  What  a 
fascination  this  girl  has  !  Here's  the  butler :  here's  the  medical 
man :  here  am  I :  here  is  the  Captain  has  been  smitten  — 
smitten  on  the  nose.  Has  the  gardener  been  smitten  too,  and 
is  the  page  gnawing  his  buttons  off  for  jealousy,  and  is  Mons. 
Bulkeley  equally  in  love  with  her?  1  take  up  a  review,  and 
think  over  this,  as  I  glance  through  its  pages. 

As  1  am  lounging  and  reading,  Mons.  Bulkeley  himself 
makes  his  appearance,  bearing  in  cloaks  and  packages  belong- 
ing to  his  lady.  "  Have  the  goodness  to  take  that  cap  off,"  I 
say,  coolly. 

*'  Fou  'ave  the  goodness  to  remember  that  if  hever  I  see 
you  hout  o'  this  'ouse  I'll  punch  your  hugly  *ead  off."  8a3's  tlie 
monstrous  menial.  But  I  poise  my  [>aper-cutter,  and  he  retires 
growling. 

From  despondenc}^  I  pass  to  hope ;  and  the  pro8[)eet  of 
marriage,  which  befoi-e  api>eared  so  dark  to  me,  assumes  a  ga^x^r 
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hue.  I  have  four  hundred  a  3'ear,  and  that  house  in  Devon- 
shire Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  of  which  the  upper  part  will 
be  quite  big  enough  for  us.  If  we  have  children,  there  is  Queen 
Square  for  them  to  walk  and  play  in.  Several  genteel  families 
I  know,  who  still  live  in  the  neighborhood,  will  come  and  see 
m}'  wife,  and  we  shall  have  a  comfoitable,  cosy  little  society, 
suited  to  our  small  means.  The  tradesmen  in  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street  are  excellent,  and  the  music  at  the  Foundling  always 
chaiining.  I  shall  give  up  one  of  my  clubs.  The  other  is 
within  an  eas}'  walk. 

No :  my  wife's  relations  will  not  plague  me.  Bessy  is  a 
most  sensible,  determined  woman,  and  as  cool  a  hand  as  I 
know.  She  will  onl}'  see  Mrs.  Prior  at  proper  (and,  I  trust, 
distant)  intervals.  Her  brotliers  and  sisters  will  learn  to  know 
their  places,  and  not  obtrude  upon  me  or  the  company  which  I 
keep.  My  friends,  who  iare  educated  people  and  gentlemen, 
will  not  object  to  visit  me  because  I  Hve  over  a  shop  (my 
ground-floor  and  spacious  back  premises  in  Devonshire  Street 
are  let  to  a  Gei-man  to3--warehou8e) .  I  shall  add  a  hundred  or 
two  at  least  to  my  income  b}'  my  literar}'  labor ;  and  Bessy, 
who  has  practised  fnigalitN'  all  her  life,  and  been  a  good  daugh- 
ter and  a  good  sister,  I  know  will  prove  a  good  wife,  and, 
please  heaven !  a  good  mother.  Wh}-,  four  hundred  a  year, 
pfus  two  hundred,  is  a  nice  little  income.  And  m}'  old  college 
friend,  Wigmore,  who  is  just  on  the  Bench?  lie  will,  he  must 
get  me  a  place  —  say  three  hundred  a  3'ear.  With  nine  hun- 
dred a  year  we  can  do  quite  well. 

Love  is  full  of  elations  and  despondencies.  The  future, 
over  which  such  a  black  cloud  of  doubt  lowered  a  few  minutes 
since,  blushed  a  sweet  rose-color  now.  I  saw  myself  happy, 
beloved,  with  a  competence,  and  imagined  m3'self  reposing  in 
the  delightful  garden  of  Red  Lion  Square  on  some  summer 
evening,  and  half  a  dozen  little  Batchelors  ftisking  over  the 
flower- bespangled  grass  there. 

After  our  little  colloquy.  Mi*s.  Bonnington,  not  finding  much 
pleasure  in  my  sulk}'  societ}',  had  gone  to  Miss  Prior's  n>om 
with  her  young  folks,  and  as  the  door  of  the  morning-room 
opened  now  and  again,  I  could  hear  the  dear  young  ones 
scuttling  about  the  passages,  where  they  were  placing  at 
horses,  and  fighting,  and  so  forth.  After  a  while  good  Mrs. 
B.  came  down  from  the  schoolroom.  *'  Whatever  has  hap- 
l)ened,  Mr.  Batchelor?  "  she  said  to  me,  in  her  passage  through 
the  morning-room.  "  Miss  Prior  is  very  pale  and  absent. 
Y()*i  are  ver}'  pale  and  absent.    Have  you  l>een  courting  her. 
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yon  naughty  man,  and  tiying  to  supplant  Mr.  Drencher? 
There  now,  you  turn  as  red  as  my  ribbon  !  Ah !  Bessj'  is  a 
good  girl,  and  «o  fond  of  m}*  dear  children.  '  All,  dear  Mrs. 
Bonnington,*  she  says  to  me  —  but  of  course  you  won't  tell 
Lad}'  B. :  it  would  make  Lady  B,  perfectly  fhrious.  '  Ah ! ' 
says  Miss  P.  to  me,  '  I  wish,  ma*am,  that  my  little  charges 
were  like  their  dear  little  uncles  and  aunts  —  so  exquisitely 
brought  up ! '  Pop  again  wished  to  beat  his  uncle.  I  wish  — 
I  wish  Frederick  would  send  that  child  to  school!  Miss  P. 
owns  that  he  is  too  much  for  her.  Come,  children,  it  is  time 
to  go  to  dinner."  And,  with  more  of  this  prattle,  the  good 
lady  summons  her  young  ones,  who  descend  Trom  the  school- 
room with  their  nephew  and  niece. 

Following  nephew  and  niece,  comes  demure  Miss  Prior,  to 
whom  I  fling  a  knowing  glance,  which  sa^  s,  plain  as  eyes  can 
speak  —  Do,  Elizabeth,  come  and  talk  for  a  little  to  3*our 
faithful  Batchelor !  She  gives  a  sidelong  look  of  intelligence, 
leaves  a  parasol  and  a  pair  of  gloves  on  a  table,  accompanies 
Mrs.  Bonnington  and  the  young  ones  into  the  garden,  sees  the 
clergyman's  wife  and  children  disappear  througli  the  garden 
gate,  and  her  own  youthful  charges  engaged  in  the  strawberrj'- 
beds;  and,  of  counse,  returns  to  the  morning-room  for  her 
parasol  and  gloves,  which  she  had  forgotten.  There  is  a  calm- 
ness about  that  woman  —  an  easy,  dauntless  dexterity,  which 
frightens  me  —  ma  parole  d'honneur.  In  that  white  breiist  is 
there  a  white  marble  stone  in  place  of  the  ordinaiy  cordial 
apparatus?  Under  the  white  velvet  glove  of  that  cool  hand  are 
tliere  bones  of  cold  steel  ? 

So,  Drencher  has  again  been  here,  Elizabeth?  '*  I  say. 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders.  *^  To  see  that  wretched  Captain 
Baker.  The  horrid  little  man  will  die !  He  was  not  actually 
sober  just  now  when  he  —  when  I  —  when  you  saw  him.  How 
I  wish  you  had  come  sooner  —  to  prevent  that  horrible,  tipsy, 
disreputable  quarrel.  It  makes  me  very,  \ery  thoughtful, 
Mr.  Bat<?helor.  He  will  speak  to  his  mother  —  to  Mr.  Lovel. 
I  shall  have  to  go  away.    I  know  I  must." 

And  don't  you  know  where  you  can  find  a  home,  Eliza- 
beth? Have  the  words  I  spoke  this  naorning  been  so  soon 
forgotten?" 

*^  Oh  !  Mr.  Batchelor !  you  spoke  in  a  heat.  You  could  not 
think  seriously  of  a  poor  girl  like  me,  so  friendless  and  poor, 
with  so  many  family  ties.  Pop  is  looking  this  way,  please. 
To  a  man  bred  like  you,  what  can  I  l>e?" 

You  may  make  the  i-est  of  my  life  happy,  Elizabeth  I "  1 
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cry.  We  are  friends  of  8uch  old  —  old  date,  that  3'ou  know 
what  m}'  disposition  is." 

•  Oh !  indeed,"  says  she,  it  is  certain  that  there  never  was 
a  sweeter  disposition  or  a  more  gentle  creatui-e."  (Somehow  I 
thonght  she  saitl  tlie  words  "  gentle  creature  "  with  rather  a  sar- 
castic tone  of  voice.)  But  consider  your  habits,  dear  sir.  I 
ipmember  how  in  Beak  Street  you  used  to  be  always  giving, 
and,  in  spite  of  your  income,  always  i>oor.  You  love  ease  and 
elegance ;  and  having,  1  dare  say,  not  too  much  for  yourself 
now,  would  you  encumber  3'ourself  with  —  with  me  and  the 
expenses  of  a  household?  1  shall  always  regard  you,  esteem 
you,  love  you  as  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,  and  —  coici  venir 
la  mere  du  vaurien" 

Enter  Lady  Baker.  "Do  I  interrupt  a  tete-h-tete^  pray?" 
she  asks. 

''My  benefactor  has  known  me  since  I  was  a  child,  and 
befriended  me  since  then,"  says  Elizabeth,  with  simple  kindness 
beaming  in  her  look.  ''We  were  just  speaking  —  I  was  just 
—  ah !  —  telling  him  that  my  uncle  has  invited  me  most  kindly 
to  St.  Boniface,  whenever  I  can  be  spared ;  and  if  3'ou  and  the 
family  go  to  tlie  Isle  of  Wight  this  autumn,  perhaps  you  will 
Intercede  with  Mr.  Lovel,  and  let  me  have  a  little  holiday. 
Mary  will  take  every  charge  of  the  children,  and  I  do  so  long 
to  see  my  dear  aunt  and  cousins !  And  I  was  begging  Mr. 
Batchelor  to  use  his  interest  with  you,  and  to  entreat  you  to 
use  your  interest  to  get  me  leave.  That  was  what  our  talk  was 
about." 

The  deuce  it  was !  I  couldn't  say  No,  of  course ;  but  I  pro- 
test I  had  no  idea  until  that  moment  that  our  conversation  had 
been  about  aunt  and  uncle  at  St.  Boniface.  Again  came  the 
horrible  suspicion,  the  dreadful  doubt  —  the  chill  as  of  a  cold 
serpent  crawling  down  m^'  back  —  which  had  made  me  pause, 
ami  gasp,  and  turn  pale,  anon  when  Bessy  and  Captain  Clar- 
ence were  holding  colloquy  together.  What  has  happened  in 
this  woman's  life?  Do  1  loiow  all  about  her,  or  anything ;  or 
only  just  as  much  as  she  chooses?  O  Batch  —  Batch !  I  suspect 
you  are  no  better  than  an  old  gaby  ! 

"  And  Mr.  Drencher  has  just  been  here  and  seen  your  son," 
Bessy  continues,  softly  ;  "  and  he  begs  and  entreats  your  lady- 
ship to  order  Captain  Baker  to  be  more  prudent.  Mr.  D.  says 
Captain  Baker  is  shortening  his  life,  indeed  he  is,  by  his  care- 
lessness." 

There  is  Mr.  Lovel  coming  from  the  cit}',  and  the  children 
are  running  to  their  papa !    And  Miss  Prior  makes  her  patron- 
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ess  a  meek  curts}',  and  demurelj*  slides  away  fVom  the  room. 
With  a  sick  lieait  I  say  to  myself,  '*8he  has  been  —  yes  — 
humbugging  is  the  word  —  humbugging  Laily  B.  Elizabeth  3 
Elizabeth !  can  it  be  possible  thou  art  humbugging  me  too?" 

Before  Lovel  enters,  l^dford  rapidly  flits  through  the  room. 
He  looks  as  pale  as  a  ghost.    His  face  is  awfullj'  gloomy. 

Hei-e*s  the  governor  come,"  Dick  whisi>ei-s  to  me.  It 
must  all  come  hout  now  —  out,  I  beg  your  pardon.  So  she  s 
caught  yoHy  has  she  ?  I  thought  she  would."  And  he  grins  a 
ghastly  grin. 

What  do  you  mean?"  1  ask,  and  I  dare  say  turn  rather 

red. 

I  know  all  about  it.  Til  speak  to  you  to-night,  sir.  Con- 
found her !  confound  her ! "  ami  he  doubles  his  knuckles  into 
his  eyes,  and  rushes  out  of  the  room  over  Buttons  entenng  with 
the  afternoon  tea. 

What  on  earth's  the  matter,  and  why  are  you  knocking  the 
things  about?"  Lovel  asks  at  dinner  of  his  butler,  who,  indeed, 
acte(i  as  one  distraught.  A  savage  gloom  was  depicted  on 
Bedford's  usually  melancholy  countenance,  and  the  blunders  in 
his  service  were  many.  With  his  brother-in-law  Lovel  did  not 
exchange  many  words.  Clarence  was  not  yet  forgiven  for  his 
escapade  two  da^s  [)revious.  And  when  Ladj'  Baker  cried, 
''Mercy,  child  I  what  have  you  done  to  yourself?"  and  the 
Captain  replied,  ''  Knocked  my  face  against  a  dark  door  — 
made  my  nose  bleed,"  Lovel  did  not  look  up  or  express  a  woni 
of  sympathy.  "  If  the  fellow  knocked  his  worthless  head  off, 
I  should  not  be  sorry,"  the  widower  murmui-ed  to  me.  Indeed, 
the  tone  of  the  Captain's  voice,  his  ton^  and  his  manners  in 
general,  were  s[>ecially  oilious  to  Mr.  Lovel,  who  could  put  up 
with  the  t^Tanuy  of  women,  but  revolted  against  the  vulgarity 
and  assumption  of  certain  men. 

As  yet  nothing  had  lK»en  said  about  the  morning's  quarrel. 
Here  we  were  all  sitting  with  a  sword  hanging  over  our  beads, 
smiling  and  chatting,  and  talking  cookery,  polities,  the  weather, 
and  what  not.  Bessy  was  perfectly  cool  and  dignified  at  tea- 
Danger  or  doubt  did  not  seem  to  affect  her.  If  she  had  been 
onlered  for  execution  at  the  end  of  the  evening  she  would  have 
made  the  tea,  played  her  Beethoven,  answered  questions  in 
her  usual  voice,  and  glided  about  from  one  to  another  with  her 
usual  dignified  calm,  until  the  hour  of  decapitation  came,  when 
she  would  have  made  her  curtsy,  and  gone  out,  and  had  the 
amputation  performed  quite  quietly  and  neatly.  I  admiretl 
her,  I  was  frightened  before  her.    The  cold  snake  crept  more 
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tban  ever  down  my  back  as  I  meditated  on  her.  I  made  such 
awful  blunders  at  whist  that  even  good  Mrs.  Bonnington  lost 
her  temper  with  her  fourteen  shillings.  Miss  Piior  would  have 
played  her  hand  out,  and  never  made  a  fault,  you  may  be  sure. 
She  retired  at  her  accustomed  hour.  Mrs.  Bonnington  had  her 
glass  of  negus,  and  withdrew  too.  Lovel  keeping  his  e3e8 
sternly  on  the  Captain,  that  officer  could  only  get  a  little 
sheny  and  seltzer,  and  went  to  bed  sober.  Lady  Baker 
folded  Lovel  in  her  arms,  a  process  to  which  my  poor  fnend 
very  humbl3'  submitted.  Everybody  went  to  bed,  and  no  tales 
were  told  of  the  morning's  doings.  There  was  a  i-espite,  and 
no  execution  could  take  place  till  to-monx)w  at  an}'  rate.  Put 
on  thy  nightcap,  Damocles,  and  slumber  for  to-night  at  least. 
Thv  slumbei-8  will  not  be  cut  short  by  the  awful  Chopper  of 
Fate. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  what  need  had  /  to  be  alarmed? 
Nothing  c*ould  happen  to  me.  I  was  not  going  to  lose  a  gov- 
erness's place.  Well,  if  I  must  tell  the  truth,  1  had  not  acted 
with  entire  candor  in  the  matter  of  Bessy's  appointment.  In 
recommending  her  to  Lovel  and  the  late  Mrs.  L.,  1  had  an- 
swereil  for  her  probity,  and  so  forth,  with  all  my  might.  I 
had  described  the  re8|)ectability  of  her  family,  her  father's  cam- 
paigns, her  grandfatbei-'s  (old  Dr.  Sargent's)  celebrated  ser- 
mons ;  and  had  enlarged  with  the  utmost  eloqucnc^e  upon  the 
learning  and  high  character  of  her  uncle,  the  Master  of  Boni- 
face, and  the  deserved  regard  he  bore  his  niece.  But  that 
part  of  Bessy's  biography  which  related  to  the  Academy  I  own 
I  had  not  touched  upon.  A  f/uot  ban  ?  Would  every  gentle- 
man or  lad}'  like  to  have  everything  told  about  him  or  her? 
I  had  kept  the  Academ}'  dark  then ;  and  so  had  brave  Dick 
Bedford  the  butler ;  and  should  that  miscreant  Captain  reveal 
the  secret,  I  knew  there  would  be  an  awful  commotion  in  the 
building.  I  should  have  to  incur  Lovel's  not  unjust  reproaches 
for  tnppressio  ven,  and  the  anger  of  those  two  vira^inesy  the 
grandmothers  of  Lovel's  children.  I  was  more  afraid  of  the 
women  than  of  him,  though  conscience  whispered  me  that  I 
had  not  acted  quite  rightly  by  my  friend. 

When,  then,  the  bed-candles  were  lighted,  and  everj*  one  said 
good-night,  Oh !  Captain  Baker,"  sa}*  I,  gay  I}',  and  putting 
on  a  confoundedly  hyi)ocritical  grin,  if  you  will  come  into  my 
room,  I  will  give  vou  that  book." 

What  book?"  says  Baker. 

The  book  we  were  talking  of  this  morning." 

Hang  me,  if  I  know  what  you  mean,"  says  he.  And 
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luckily  for  me,  Lovel,  giving  a  shrag  of  disgust,  and  a  good- 
night to  rae,  stalked  out  of  the  i*oom,  bed-caudle  in  hand.  No 
doubt,  he  thought  his  wretch  of  a  brother-in-law  did  not  well 
remember  after  dinner  what  he  had  done  or  said  in  the  moniing. 

As  I  now  had  the  Blacksheep  to  myself,  I  said  calmly,  You 
are  quite  right.  There  was  no  talk  about  a  book  at  all,  Cap- 
tain Baker.  But  I  wished  to  see  you  alone,  and  impress  upon 
you  my  earnest  wish  that  everything  which  occuiTed  this  moru- 
ing  —  mind,  everything  —  should  be  considered  as  strictly  pn- 
vatc,  and  should  be  confided  to  no  person  whatever  —  you  under- 
stand?—  to  no  person." 

Confound  me,"  Baker  breaks  out,  if  I  understand  what 
you  mean  b}-  your  books  and  your  '  strictly  private.'  1  shall 
S[>eak  what  I  choose  —  hang  me !  " 

In  that  case,  sir,"  I  said,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
send  a  friend  of  yours  to  m}'  friend  Captain  Fitzboodle?  1 
must  consider  the  matter  as  personal  between  ourselves.  You 
insulted  —  and,  as  I  find  now,  for  the  second  tame  —  a  ladj' 
whose  relations  to  me  you  know.  You  have  given  neither  to 
her,  nor  to  me,  the  apology  to  which  we  are  both  entitled. 
You  refuse  even  to  promise  to  be  silent  regarding  a  painful 
scene  which  was  occasioned  by  3'our  own  brutal  and  cowai-dl^* 
behavior ;  and  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences,  sir !  yoa 
must  abide  by  the  consequences  1 "  And  I  glared  at  him  over 
my  flat  candlestick. 

"  Curse  me  !  — and  hang  me !  —  and,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  he  says, 
if  I  know  what  all  this  is  about.  What  the  dooce  do  you 
talk  to  me  about  books,  and  about  silence,  and  ai)ologies,  and 
sending  Captain  Fitzboodle  to  me  ?  /  don't  want  to  see  Cap- 
tain FitzbcKxUe  —  great  fat  brute!  /  know  him  perfectly 
well." 

Hush  ! "  say  I,  "  here's  Bedford."  In  fact,  Dick  appeared 
at  this  juucture,  to  close  the  house  and  put  the  lamps  out. 

But  Captain  Clarence  only  spoke  or  screamed  louder.  ' '  What 
do  I  care  about  who  hears  me  ?  That  fellow  insulted  me  already 
to-da}',  and  Fd  have  pitched  his  life  out  of  him,  only  I  was 
down,  and  Fm  so  confounded  weak  and  ner\'ous,  and  just  out 
of  my  fever  —  and  —  and  hang  it  all !  what  are  you  driving  at, 
Mr.  What's-your-name?"  And  the  wretched  little  creature 
cries  almost  as  he  speaks. 

Once  for  all,  will  you  agree  that  the  affair  about  which  we 
spoke  shall  go  no  further?'*  I  say,  as  stern  as  Draco. 

"  I  shan't  sa}'  anythin'  about  it.  I  wish  you'd  leave  me 
alone,  yon  fellows,  and  not  come  botherin'.    I  wiah  I  could  get 
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a  glass  of  brandy-and- water  up  in  m}'  bedroom.  I  tell  you  I 
cau*t  sleep  without  it,"  whimpers  the  wretc-h. 

Sorry  I  laid  hands  on  you,  sii,"  says  Bedford,  sadly.  It 
wasn't  worth  the  while.  Go  to  bed,  and  I'll  get  you  something 
warm." 

*•  Will  you,  though?  I  couldn't  sleep  without  it.  Do  now 
—  do  now !  and  1  won't  ^a}'  anj-thiu'  —  1  won't  now  —  on  the 
honor  of  a  gentleman,  1  won't.  Good-night,  Mr.  What-d'-ye- 
call."    And  Bedford  leads  the  helot  to  his  chamber. 

I've  got  him  in  bed;  and  I've  given  him  a  dose ;  and  I 
put  some  laudanum  in  it.  He  ain't  been  out.  He  has  not  had 
much  to-day,"  says  Bedford,  coming  back  to  my  room,  with 
his  face  ominously  pale. 

You  have  given  him  laudanum?"  I  ask. 

Sawbones  gave  him  some  yesterday,  —  told  me  to  give  him 
a  little  —  foily  drops,"  growls  Bedford. 

Then  the  gloomy  major-domo  puts  a  hand  into  each  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  looks  at  me.  You  want  to  fight  for  her,  do 
30U,  sir?  Calling  out,  and  that  sort  of  game  ?  Phoo !  "  —  and 
he  laughs  scornfully. 

The  little  miscreant  is  too  despicable,  I  own,"  say  I,  and 
it's  absurd  for  a  i)eaceable  fellow  like  me  to  talk  about  powder 
and  shot  at  this  time  of  day.    But  what  could  I  do?" 

"  I  say  it's  she  ain't  worth  it,"  says  Bedfonl,  lifting  up  both 
clenched  fists  out  of  the  waistcoat  pockets. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Dick?  "  1  ask. 

''She's  humbugging  30U,  —  she's  hurabu^ing  me,  —  she's 
humbugging  everybody,"  roars  Dick.  '*  Look  here,  sir ! "  and 
out  of  one  of  the  clenched  fists  he  flings  a  paper  down  on  the 
toble. 

''  What  is  it ?  "  I  ask.  It's  her  handwriting.  I  see  the  neat 
trim  lines  on  the  paper. 

"  It's  not  to  you  ;  nor  yet  to  me,"  says  Bedford. 

''Then  how  dare  you  read  it,  sir?"  I  ask,  ail  of  a  tremble. 

"  It's  to  him.  It's  to  Sawbones,"  hisses  out  Bedfoitl.  "  Saw- 
lK>nes  dropt  it  as  he  was  getting  into  his  gig ;  and  I  read  it.  / 
ain't  going  to  make  no  bones  alx)ut  whether  it's  wrote  to  me  or 
not.  She  tells  him  how  you  asked  her  to  marry  3'ou.  (Ha!) 
That's  how  I  c^me  to  know  it.  And  do  3'ou  know  what  she 
calls  you,  and  what  he  calls  you,  —  that  castor-hoil  beast? 
And  do  you  know  what  she  says  of  you  ?  That  you  hadn't  pluck 
to  stand  by  her  to-day.  There,  —  it's  all  down  under  her  hand 
and  seal.  You  may  read  it,  or  not,  if  you  like.  And  if  poppy 
or  mandragora  will  medicine  you  to  sleep  afterwards,  I  just 
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recommend  3  011  to  take  it.  /  shall  go  and  get  a  drop  out  of 
the  Captain's  bottle  —  I  shall." 

And  he  leaves  me,  and  the  fatal  paper  on  the  table. 

Now,  suppose  you  had  been  in  my  ease  —  would  you,  or 
would  you  not,  have  read  the  pa[>er?  Suppose  there  is  some 
news — bad  news  —  about  the  woman  you  love,  will  you,  or 
will  you  not,  hear  it  ?  Was  Othello  a  fogue  because  he  iet  lago 
speak  to  him  ?  There  was  the  paper.  It  lay  there  glimmering 
under  the  light,  with  all  the  house  quiet. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Cecilia's  successor. 

MoNsiETO  ET  Honors  Lecteur  !  I  see,  as  perfectly  as  if 
you  were  sitting  opposite  to  me,  the  sconi  depicted  on  your 
noble  countenance  when  you  read  my  confession  that  I,  Charles 
Batehelor,  Esquire,  did  burglariously  enter  the  premises  of 
Edward  Drencher,  Esquire,  M.R.C.S.I.  (phew!  the  odious 
pestle-grinder,  I  never  could  bear  him  !)  and  break  open,  and 
read  a  certain  letter,  his  property.  I  may  have  been  wrong, 
but  I  am  candid.  I  tell  my  misdeeds  ;  some  fellows  hold  their 
tongues.  Besides,  my  good  man,  consider  the  temptation, 
and  the  horrid  insight  into  the  paper  which  Bedfoixi's  report 
had  already  given  me.  Would  you  like  to  be  told  that  the  girl 
of  your  heart  was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  it,  had  none  of 
her  own,  or  had  given  hers  to  another?  I  don't  want  to  make 
a  Mrs.  Robin  Gray  of  any  woman,  and  merely  because  her 
mither  presses  her  sair"  to  marry  against  her  will.  If  Miss 
Prior,"  thought  I,  "  prefers  this  lint-scraper  to  me,  ought  I  to 
balk  her?  He  is  younger,  and  stronger,  certainly,  than  my- 
self. Some  people  may  consider  him  handsome.  (By  the 
way,  what  a  remarkable  thing  it  is  about  many  women,  that, 
in  affairs  of  the  heart,  the}-  don't  seem  to  care  or  underetand 
whether  a  man  is  a  gentleman  or  not.)  It  may  be  it  is  my 
superior  fortune  and  social  station  which  may  induce  Elizalwth 
to  waver  in  her  dioice  between  me  and  my  bleeding,  bolusing, 
tooth-drawing  rival.  If  so,  and  I  am  only  taken  from  merce- 
nary considerations,  what  a  pretty  chancre  of  subsequent  happi- 
ness do  either  of  us  stand !  Take  the  vaccinator,  girl,  if  thou 
prcferrest  him  !    I  know  what  it  is  to  he  crossed  iu  love  already. 
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It's  hard,  but  I  can  bear  it !  I  ought  to  know,  I  must  know,  I 
will  know  what  is  in  that  paper !  '*  So  saying,  as  I  pace  round 
and  round  the  table  where  tlie  letter  lies  flickering  white  under 
the  midnight  taper,  I  stretch  out  my  hand  —  I  seize  the  paper 

—  I  —  well,  I  own  it —  there  —  yes  —  1  took  it,  and  I  read  it. 
Or  rather,  I  may  say,  1  read  that  part  of  it  which  the 

bleeder  and  blisterer  had  flung  down.  It  was  but  a  fragment 
of  a  letter —  a  fragment  —  oh  !  how  bitter  to  swallow  !  A  lump 
of  Epsom  salt  could  not  have  been  more  disgusting.  It  ap- 
peared (from  Bedford's  statement)  that  iEsculapius,  on  getting 
into  his  gig,  had  allowed  this  scrap  of  paper  to  whisk  out  of 
his  pocket  —  the  rest  he  read,  no  doubt,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
writer.  Very  likely  during  the  perusal,  he  had  taken  and 
squeezed  the  false  hand  which  wrote  the  lines.  Very  likel}'^  the 
first  part  of  the  precious  document  contained  compliments  to  him 

—  from  the  horrible  context  I  judge  so  —  compliments  to  that 
vendor  of  leeches  and  bandages,  into  whose  heart  I  dare  saj-  I 
wished  ten  thousand  lancets  might  be  stuck,  as  1  perused  the 
False  One's  wheedling  address  to  him!  So  ran  the  docu- 
ment. How  well  every  word  of  it  was  engraven  on  my  an- 
guished heart !  If  page  three^  which  I  suppose  was  about  the 
bit  of  the  letter  which  I  got,  was  as  it  was  —  what  must  pages 
one  and  two  have  been?  The  dreadful  document  began,  then, 
thus : — 

—  dear  hair  in  the  locket,  whieJi  I  shall  ever  wear  for  the 
sake  of  kirn  who  gave  it "  —  (dear  hair !  indeed  —  disgusting 
carrots!  She  should  have  been  ashamed  to  call  it  ^^dear 
hair")  —  "for  the  sake  of  him  who  gave  it,  and  whose  bud 
temper  I  shall  pardon,  because  I  think  in  spite  of  his  faults  Ik^ 
is  a  little  fond  of  his  poor  Lizzie !  Ah,  Edwani !  how  could 
you  go  on  so  the  last  time  about  poor  Mr.  B.  !  Can  you  imag- 
ine that  I  can  ever  have  more  than  a  filial  regard  for  the  kind 
old  gentleman  ? "  ( //  etait  question  de  moi^  ma  parole  dHhonneur. 
J  was  the  kind  old  gentleman  !)  "I  have  known  him  since  my 
childhood.  He  was  intimate  in  our  family  in  earlier  and  hap- 
pier days ;  made  our  house  his  home ;  and,  I  must  say,  was 
most  kind  to  all  of  us  children.  If  he  has  vanities,  you 
naught}'  boy,  is  he  the  only  one  of  his  sex  who  is  vain  ?  Can 
yow  fancy  that  such  an  old  creature  (an  old  muff^  as  you  call 
him,  you  wicked,  satirical  man!)  could  ever  make  an  impres- 
sion on  my  heart?  No,  sir !  "  (Aha!  So  I  was  an  old  muff, 
was  I?)  Though  I  don't  wish  to  make  you  vain  too,  or  that 
other  i>eople  should  laugh  at  you,  as  you  do  at  poor  dear  Mr. 
B.,  I  think,  sir,  you  need  but  look  in  your  glass  to  see  that  you 
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need  not  be  afraid  of  such  a  rival  as  that.  You  fancy  he  is 
attentive  to  rae?  If  you  looked  only  a  little  angrily  at  him,  he 
would  fly  back  to  I^ndon.  To-day,  when  your  horrid  little  pa- 
tient did  presume  to  otfer  to  take  my  hand,  when  I  boxed  his 
little  wicked  ears  and  sent  him  spinning  to  the  end  of  the  room 
—  poor  Mr.  Batch  was  so  frightened  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
come  into  the  room,  and  I  saw  him  peeping  behind  a  statue  on 
the  lawn,  and  he  would  not  come  in  until  the  servants  arrived. 
Poor  man !  We  cannot  all  of  us  have  courage  like  a  certain 
Edward^  who  I  know  is  as  bold  as  a  lion.  Now,  sir,  you  must 
not  be  quarrelling  with  that  wretched  little  captain  for  being 
rude,  I  have  shown  him  that  I  can  verj'  well  take  care  of  my- 
self  I  knew  the  odious  thing  the  first  moment  I  set  e^^es  on 
him,  though  he  had  forgotten  me.  Years  ago  I  met  him,  and  1 
remember  he  was  equally  rude  and  tips —  " 

Here  the  letter  was  torn.  Beyond  tips "  it  did  not  go. 
But  that  was  enough,  wasn't  it?  To  this  woman  I  had  offered 
a  gentle  and  manly,  I  may  say  a  kind  and  tender  heart  —  I  had 
offered  four  hundred  a  year  in  funded  propertjs  besides  my 
house  in  Devonshire  Street,  Bloomsbury  —  and  she  preferred 
Edwards  forsooth,  at  the  sign  of  the  Gallipot:  and  may  ten 
thousand  pestles  smash  mj'  brains ! 

You  ma}'  fancy  what  a  night  I  had  afler  reading  that  scrap. 
I  promise  you  I  did  not  sleep  much.  I  heard  the  houi*s  toll  as 
I  kept  vigil.  I  lay  amidst  shattered  capitals,  broken  shafts  of 
the  tumbled  palace  which  1  had  built  in  imagination  —  oh !  how. 
bright  and  stately !  I  sat  amongst  the  ruins  of  my  own  happi- 
ness, surrounded  by  the  murdered  corpses  of  innocent-visioned 
domestic  joys.  Tick  —  tock !  Moment  after  moment  I  heard 
on  the  clock  the  clinking  footsteps  of  wakefVil  grief.  I  fell  into 
a  doze  towards  morning,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  dancing  with 
GlorA'ina,  when  I  woke  with  a  start,  finding  Bedford  arrived 
with  ra}-  shaving- water,  and  opening  the  shutters.  When  be 
saw  m}'  haggard  f^ce  he  wagged  his  head. 
You  have  read  it,  I  see,  sir,"  says  he. 

"  Yes,  Dick,**  groaned  I,  out  of  bed,  "  I  have  swallowed 
it."  And  I  laughed  I  may  sa}*  a  fiendish  laugh,  "  And  now 
I  have  taken  it,  not  poppy  nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy 
syrups  in  his  shop  (hang  him)  will  be  able  to  medicine  me  to 
sleep  for  some  time  to  come  !  *' 

She  has  no  heart,  sir.  I  don't  think  she  cares  for  t'other 
chap  much,"  groans  the  gloomy  butler.  "  She  can't,  after 
having  known  us^^  —  and  my  companion  in  grief,  laying  down 
my  hot- water  jug,  retreats. 
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I  did  not  cut  any  part  of  myself  with  my  razor.  I  shaved 
quite  cjalml}'.  I  went  to  the  family  at  breakfast.  M3'  impres- 
sion is  I  was  sarcastic  and  witty.  I  smiled  most  kindly  at 
Miss  Prior  when  she  came  in.  Nobody  could  have  seen  from 
my  outward  behavior  that  anything  was  wrong  within.  I  was 
an  apple.  Could  you  inspect  tlie  worm  at  m}'  core?  No,  no. 
Somebody,  I  think  old  Baker,  complimented  me  on  my  good 
looks.  I  was  a  smiling  lake.  Could  you  see  on  my  placid 
surface,  amongst  my  sheen}-  water-lilies,  that  a  corpse  was 
lying  under  my  cool  depths?  "A  bit  of  devilled  chicken?" 
**  No,  thank  you.  By  the  way,  Lovel,  I  think  I  must  go  to 
town  to-day."  ''You'll  come  back  to  dinner,  of  course?" 
"  Well  —  no."  "  Oh,  stuff!  You  promised  me  to-day  and  to- 
morrow. Robinson,  Brown,  and  Jones  are  c»oming  to-morrow, 
and  you  must  be  here  to  meet  them."  Thus  we  prattle  on, 
I  answer,  I  smile,  I  say,  "  Yes,  if  you  please,  another  cup," 
or  ''  Be  so  good  as  to  hand  the  muffin,"  or  what  not.  But  I 
am  dead.  I  feel  as  if  I  am  under  ground,  and  buried.  Life, 
and  tea,  and  clatter,  and  muffins  are  going  on,  of  course ;  and 
daisies  spring,  and  the  sun  shines  on  the  grass  whilst  I  am 
under  it.  Ah,  dear  me !  if  s  very  cruel :  if s  very,  very  lonel}* : 
if  s  very  odd  !  I  don't  belong  to  the  world  any  more.  I  have 
,  done  with  it  I  am  shelved  SLwn.y,  But  my  spirit  returns  and 
flitters  through  the  world,  which  it  has  no  longer  anything  to 
do  with :  and  my  ghost,  as  it  were,  comes  and  smiles  at  my 
own  tombstone.  Here  lies  Charles  Batchelor,  the  Unloved 
One.  Oh !  alone,  alone,  alone !  Why,  Fate !  didst  thou 
ordain  that  I  should  be  companionless  ?  Tell  me  where  the 
Wandering  Jew  is,  that  I  may  go  and  sit  with  him.  Is  there 
any  place  at  a  light-house  vacant?  Who  knows  where  is  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez?  Engage  me  a  ship  and  take  me 
there  at  once.  Mr.  R.  Crusoe,  I  think?  My  dear  Robinson, 
have  the  kindness  to  hand  me  over  your  goatskin  cap,  bi-eeches, 
and  umbrella.  Go  home,  and  leave  me  here.  Woukl  30U 
know  who  is  the  solitariest  man  on  earth?  That  man  am  I. 
Was  that  cutlet  which  I  ate  at  breakfast  anon,  was  that  lamb 
which  frisked  on  the  mead  last  week  (beyond  yon  wall  where 
the  unconscious  cucumber  lay  basking  which  was  to  form  his 
sauce)  —  I  say,  was  that  lamb  made  so  tender,  that  I  might  cat 
him  ?  And  my  heart,  then  ?  Poor  heart !  wert  thou  so  softly 
constituted  only  that  women  might  stab  thee?  So  1  am  a 
Muff,  am  I?  And  she  will  always  wear  a  lock  of  his  "dear 
hair,"  will  she?  Ha!  ha!  The  men  on  the  omnibus  looked 
askance  as  they  saw  me  laugh.    They  thought  it  was  from 
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Ilanweli,  not  Putne}',  I  was  escaping.  Escape?  Who  can 
esca[)e  ?  I  went  into  London.  I  went  to  tb^  clubs.  Jawkins^ 
of  eoui'se,  was  there ;  and  my  impression  is  that  he  talked  as 
usuiil.  I  took  another  omnibus,  and  went  back  to  Putney. 
"  1  will  go  back  and  revisit  my  grave,"  1  thought.  It  is  said 
that  ghosts  loiter  al)out  their  former  haunts  a  good  deal  when 
tlie}'  aix)  first  dead ;  flit  wistfully  among  their  old  friends  and 
companions,  and,  I  dare  say,  expect  to  hear  a  plenty  of  c*on- 
versation  and  friendly  tearful  remark  about  themselves.  But 
suppose  they  return,  and  find  nobody  talking  of  them  at  all? 
Or,  suppose,  Ilamlet  (Pere,  and  Royal  Dane)  comes  back  and 
finds  Claudius  and  Gertrude  very  comfortable  over  a  piece  of 
cold  meat,  or  what  not  I  Is  the  late  gentleman's  present  posi- 
tion as  a  ghost  a  very  pleasant  one?  Crow,  Cocks!  Quick, 
Sundawn  !  Open,  Trap-door !  Allons :  it*s  best  to  pop  under 
ground  again.  So  I  am  a  Muff,  am  I?  What  a  curious  thing 
3iat  walk  up  the  hill  to  the  house  was !  What  a  different  place 
Shrublands  was  yesterdaj'  to  what  it  is  to-daj' !  Has  the  sun 
lost  its  light,  and  the  flowers  their  bloom,  and  the  joke  its 
sparkle,  and  the  dish  its  savor?  Wh}',  bless  m}'  soul!  what  is 
Lizzy  herself — only  an  ordinary  woman  —  freckled  certainly 
—  incorrigibly  dull,  and  without  a  scintillation  of  humor :  and 
you  mean  to  sa}',  Charles  Batchelor,  that  your  heart  once  beat  • 
about  $hat  woman  ?  Under  the  intercepted  letter  of  that  cold 
assassin,  my  heart  had  fallen  down  dead,  irretrievably  dead. 
I  remember,  apropos  of  the  occasion  of  my  first  death,  that 
perpetrated  by  Glorvina— on  my  second  visit  to  Dublin  — 
with  what  a  strange  sensation  I  walked  under  some  trees  in 
the  Phcenix  Park  beneath  which  it  had  been  my  custom  to  meet 
my  False  One  Number  1.  There  were  the  trees  —  there  were 
the  birds  singing — there  was  the  bench  on  which  we  used  to 
sit  —  the  same,  but  how  different!  The  trees  had  a  different 
foliage,  exquisite  amaranthine :  the  birds  sang  a  song  paradi- 
siacal ;  the  bench  was  a  bank  of  roses  and  fresh  flowers,  which 
young  Love  twined  in  fragrant  chaplets  around  the  statue  of 
Glorvina.  Roses  and  fresh  flowers?  Rheumatisms  and  flannel 
waistcoats,  you  silly  old  man  !  Foliage  and  Song?  O  namb}- 
pamby  driveller !  A  statue  ?  —  a  doll,  thou  twaddling  old  dul- 
lard !  —  a  doll  with  carmine  cheeks,  and  a  heart  stuffed  with 
bran  —  I  say,  on  the  night  preceding  that  ride  to  and  fVom 
Putney,  I  had  undergone  death  —  in  that  omnibus  I  had  been 
carried  over  to  t'other  side  of  the  Stygian  shore.  I  returned 
but  as  a  passionless  ghost,  remembering  my  life-daj's,  but  not 
feeling  any  more.     Love  was  dead,  Elizabeth!     Why,  the 
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Doctor  came,  and  partook  freely  of  lunch,  and  I  was  not  angr}'. 
Yesterday  I  called  him  names,  and  hated  him,  and  was  jealous 
of  him.  To-day  I  felt  no  rivalship  ;  and  no  envy  at  his  success  ; 
and  no  desire  to  supplant  him.  No  —  I  swear  —  not  the  slight- 
est wish  to  make  Elizabeth  mine  if  she  would.  1  might  have 
cared  for  her  yesterday  —  3'e8terday  I  had  a  heart.  Psha !  my 
good  sir  or  madam.  You  sit  by  me  at  dinner.  Perhaps  you 
ai*e  handsome,  and  use  your  eyes.  Ogle  away.  Don*t  balk 
yourself,  pray.  But  if  you  fancy  I  care  a  three-penny-piece 
about  3'ou  —  or  for  3'our  eyes  —  or  for  your  bonny  brown  hair 
—  or  for  your  sentimental  remarks,  sidelong  warbled  —  or  for 
your  praise  to  (not  of)  my  fiace  —  or  for  your  satire  behind  my 
back  —  ah  me !  —  how  mistaken  you  are  !  Peine  perdue^  ma  chere 
dame!  The  digestive  organs  are  still  in  good  working  order  — 
but  the  heart?  Care*. 

I  was  •  perfectl}'  civil  to  Mr.  Drencher,  and,  indeed,  wonder 
to  think  how  in  my  irritation  I  had  allowed  myself  to  apply 
(mentally)  any  sort  of  disagreeable  phrases  to  a  most  excellent 
and  desei-ving  and  good-looking  young  man,  who  is  beloved  by 
the  poor,  and  has  won  the  just  confidence  of  an  extensive  circle 
of  patients.  I  made  no  sort  of  remark  to  Miss  Prior,  except 
about  the  weather  and  the  flowers  in  the  garden.  I  was  bland, 
easy,  rather  pleasant,  not  too  high-spirited,  you  understand.  — 
No :  1  vow  3'ou  could  not  have  seen  a  nerve  wince,  or  the 
slightest  alteration  in  my  demeanor.  I  helped  the  two  old 
dowagers;  I  listened  to  their  twaddle;  I  gayly  wiped  up  with 
my  napkin  three-quarters  of  a  glass  of  sherry  which  Popham 
flung  over  m}'  trousers.  I  would  defy  you  to  know  that  I  had 
gone  through  the  ticklish  operation  of  an  excision  of  the  heart 
a  few  hours  previously,  lleart  —  pooh !  I  saw  Miss  Prior's 
lip  quiver.  Without  a  word  between  us,  she  knew  perfectly 
well  that  all  was  over  as  regarded  her  late  humble  servant. 
She  winced  once  or  twice.  While  Drencher  was  busy  with  his 
plate,  the  gray  eyes  cast  towards  me  interjectional  looks  of 
puzzled  entreat}'.  She^  I  say,  winced :  and  I  give  you  my 
word  I  did  not  care  a  fig  whether  she  was  sorry,  or  pleased,  or 
happy,  or  going  to  be  hung.  And  I  can't  give  a  better  proof 
of  my  utter  indifference  about  the  matter,  than  the  fact  that  I 
wrote  two  or  three  copies  of  verses  descriptive  of  my  despair. 
They  appeared,  3'ou  ma}^  perhaps  remember,  in  one  of  the  an- 
nuals of  those  daj's,  and  were  generally'  attributed  to  one  of  the 
most  sentimental  of  our  young  poets.  I  remember  the  reviews 
said  they  were  "  replete  with  emotion,"  full  of  passionate  and 
earnest  feeling,"  and  so  forth.    Feeling,  indeed!  —  ha!  ha! 
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"  Passionate  outt)iir8ts  of  a  giief-stneken  heart ! "  —  Passionate 
scrapings  of  a  fiddlestick,  my  good  friend.  Lonely  "  of  course 
rhymes  witli  ''only,"  and  ''gushes"  with  "blushes,"  and 
despair"  with  "  hair,"  and  so  on.  Despair  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  a  good  dinner,  1  promise  you.  Hair  is  false : 
liearts  are  falsOi  Grapes  may  be  sour,  but  claret  is  good,  my 
masters.  Do  you  suppose  1  am  going  to  cry  my  eyes  out, 
l>ecause  Cliloe's  are  turned  upon  Strephoo?  If  you  find  any 
whimpering  in  mine,  may  they  never  wink  at  a  bee's-wing 
again. 

When  the  Doctor  rose  presently,  saying  he  would  go  and 
see  the  gardener's  child,  who  was  iU,  and  casting  longing  looks 
at  Miss  Prior,  1  assure  you  1  did  not  feel  a  tittle  of  Jealousy, 
though  Miss  Bessy  actually-  followed  Mr.  Drencher  into  the 
lawn,  under  the  pretext  of  calling  bapk  Miss  Cissj-,  who  had 
run  thither  without  her  bonnet. 

"Now,  Lady  Baker,  which  was  right?  yon  or  I?"  asks 
bonny  Mrs.  Bonnington,  wagging  her  head  towards  the  lawn 
where  this  couple  of  innocents  were  disporting. 

"  You  thought  there  was  an  affair  between  Miss  PjjoT  and 
the  medical  gentleman,"  I  say,  smiling.  It  was  no  secret, 
Mrs.  Bonnington." 

"  Yes,  but  there  were  others  who  were  a  little  smitten  in 
that  quarter,  too,"  says  Lady  Baker ;  and  she  in  turn  wags  her 
old  head  towards  me. 

"You  mean  me?"  I  answer,  as  innocent  as  a  new- bom 
babe.  "  I  am  a  burnt  child,  Lady  Baker;  I  have  been  at  the 
fire,  and  am  already  thoroughly  done,  thank  yon.  One  of  your 
charming  sex  jilted  me  some  years  ago;  and  once  is  quite 
enough,  I  am  much  obliged  to  3'ou-" 

This  I  said,  not  because  it  was  true ;  in  fhct,  it  was  the  re- 
verse of  true ;  but  if  I  choose  to  lie  about  my  own  affairs,  pray, 
why  not?  And  though  a  strictly  truth-telling  man  generally, 
when  I  do  lie,  I  promise  3'ou  I  do  it  boldly  and  welL 

"  If,  as  I  gather  from  Mrs.  Bonnington,  Mr.  Drencher  and 
Miss  Prior  like  each  other,  I  wish  my  old  Mend  joy.  I  wish 
Mr.  Drencher  joy  with  all  my  heart.  The  match  seems  to  me 
excellent.  He  is  a  deserving,  a  clever,  and  a  handsome  3'oung 
fellow:  and  I  am  sure,  ladies,  3'ou  can  bear  witness  to  her 
goodness,  after  all  you  have  known  of  her." 

"  My  dear  Batchelor,"  says  Mrs.  Bonnington,  still  smiling 
and  winking,  "  I  don't  believe  one  single  word  you  say — not 
one  single  word  I "  And  she  looks  infinitely  pleased  as  she 
speaks. 
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"  Oh  !'*  cries  Lad}'  Baker,  '*  ray  good  Mrs.  Bonnington,  you 
are  always  match-making  —  don't  contradict  me.  You  know 
you  thought —  " 

Oh,  please  don't,"  cries  Mrs.  B. 

I  will.  She  thought,  Mr.  Batchelor,  she  actually  thought 
that  our  sod,  that  my  Cecilia's  husband,  was  %mitten  by  the 
governess.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him  dare ! "  and  her 
flashing  eyes  turn  towards  the  late  Mrs.  Lovel's  portrait,  with 
its  faded  simper  leering  over  the  harp.  The  idea  that  any 
woman  could  succeed  that  angel,  indeed  I " 

Indeed,  I  don't  envy  her,"  1  said. 
"  You  don't  mean,  Batchelor,  that  my  Frederick  would  not 
make  any  woman  happy  ?  "  cries  the  Bonnington.  He  is  only 
aeven-and-thirty,  very  young  fcr  his  age,  and  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  creatures.  I  am  surprised,  and  it's  most  cruel,  and 
roost  unkind  of  you,  to  say  that  3'ou  don't  envy  any  woman 
that  marries  my  boy ! 

My  dear  good  Mrs.  Bonnington,  you  quite  misapprehend 
roe,"  I  remark. 

"  Why,  when  his  late  wife  was  alive,"  goes  on  Mrs.  B  , 

sobbing,  yon  know  with  what  admirable  sweetness  and  gen- 
tleness he  bore  her — her — bad  temper — excuse  me,  l^idy 
Baker!" 

*'0h,  pray,  abuse  my  departed  angel!"  cries  the  Baker; 
"say  that  your  son  should  marrj-  and  forget  her — say  tliat 
those  darlings  should  be  made  to  forget  their  mother.  She  was 
a  woman  of  birth,  and  a  woman  of  breeding,  and  a  woman 
of  family,  and  the  Bakers  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  Mrs. 
Bonnington  —  " 

"  I  think  I  heard  of  one  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,"  I  inter- 
posed. 

"  And  to  say  that  a  Baker  is  not  worthy  of  a  Lovel  is  pretty 
news  indeed !    Do  you  hear  fhcU^  Clarence?" 

'*Hear  what,  ma'am?"  says  Clarence,  who  enters  at  this 
Jimcture.  "You're  speakin'  loud  enough  —  though  blesht  if  I 
hear  two  sh-shyllables." 

"  You  wretched  boy,  you  have  been  smoking!  '* 

"  Shmoking — haven't  I  ?  "  says  Clarence  with  a  laugh ;  "  and 
I've  been  at  the  '  Five  Bells,'  and  I've  been  having  a  game  of 
billiards  with  an  old  friend  of  mine,"  and  he  lurches  towards  a 
decanter. 

Ah  !  don't  drink  any  more,  my  child !  "  cries  the  mother. 
"  I'm  as  sober  as  a  judge,  I  tell  you.    You  leave  so  precious 
little  in  the  bottle  at  dinner,  that  I  must  get  it  when  I  can, 
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mustn't  I,  Batchelor,  old  boy  ?  We  had  a  row  yesterday,  hadn't 
we?  No,  it  was  sugar-baker.  I'm  not  angiy  —  you're  not 
angrv'.    Bear  no  malish.    Here's  your  health,  old  boy  ! " 

The  unhappy  gentleman  drank  his  bumper  of  sheriy,  and, 
tossing  his  hair  off  his  head,  said  — Where's  the  governess  — 
Where's  Bessy *BeUenden ?  Who's  that  kickin'  me  under  the 
table,  I  say?" 

Where  is  who?    asks  his  mother. 

"  Bessy  Bellenden  —  the  governess  —  that's  her  real  name. 
Known  her  these  ten  years.  Used  to  dansh  at  Prinsh's  Theatre. 
Remember  her  in  the  corps-de-ballet.  Ushed  to  go  behind  the 
shenes.  Dooshid  pretty  girl ! "  matmders  out  the  tipsy  youth  ; 
and  as  the  unconscious  subject  of  his  mischievous  talk  enters 
the  room,  again  he  cries  out,  Come  and  sit  by  me,  Bessy 
Bellenden,  I  say ! " 

The  matrons  rose  with  looks  of  horror  in  their  faces.  "  A 
ballet-dancer!"  cries  Mrs.  Bonnington.  '*A  ballet-dancer!" 
echoes  Lady  BiJcer.    "  Young  woman,  is  this  true?" 

''The  Bulbul  and  the  Roshe  — hay?"  laughs  the  Captain. 
"Don't  3'ou  remember  you  and  Fosben*  in  blue  and  shpan- 
gles?  Always  all  right,  though,  Bellenden  was.  Fosbery* 
washn't :  but  Bellenden  was.  Give  you  every  credit  for  that, 
Bellenden.  Boxsh  m^*  earsh.  Bear  no  malish  —  no  —  no  — 
malish !  Get  some  more  sherr}-,  you  —  whatsh  your  name  — 
Bedford,  butler — and  I'll  pay  you  the  money  I  owe  3'ou."  And 
he  laughs  his  wild  laugh,  utterl}'  unconscious  of  the  effect  he  is 
producing.  Bedford  stands  staring  at  him  as  pale  as  death. 
Poor  Miss  Prior  is  as  white  as  marble.  WraUi,  terror,  and 
wonder  are  in  the  countenances  of  the  dowagers.  It  is  an  awful 
scene ! 

Mr.  Batchelor  knows  that  it  was  to  help  m}'  family  I  did 
it,"  says  the  poor  governess. 

"  Yes,  b}-  George !  and  nobody  can  say  a  word  against  her,*' 
bursts  in  Dick  Bedford,  with  a  sob ;  ''  and  she  is  as  honest  as 
any  woman  here." 

4  4  Praj^  who  told  you  to  put  your  oar  in?"  cries  the  tipsy- 
Captain. 

''  And  you  knew  that  this  person  was  on  the  stage,  and  you 
introduced  her  into  m}'  son's  family?  Ob,  Mr.  Batchelor,  Mr. 
Batchelor,  I  didn't  think  it  of  you !  Don't  speak  to  me,  Miss ! " 
cries  the  flurried  Bonnington. 

You  brought  this  woman  to  the  children  of  m^*  adored 
Cecilia?"  calls  out  the  other  dowager.  ''Serpent,  leave  the 
room  I    Pack  your  trunks,  viper !  and  quit  the  house  this  in- 
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slant.  Don't  tonch  her,  Cissy.  Come  to  me,  my  blessing. 
Go  away,  you  homcl  wretch ! " 

She  ain't  a  horrid  wretch ;  and  when  I  was  ill  she  was  very 
good  to  us,"  breaks  in  Pop,  with  a  roar  of  tears :  and  you 
shan't  go,  Miss  Prior — my  dear,  pretty  Miss  Prior.  You  shan't 
go !  "  and  the  child  rushes  up  to  the  governess,  and  covers  her 
nock  with  tears  and  kisses. 

Leave  her,  Popham,  my  darling  blessing!  —  leave  that 
woman  ! "  cries  Lady  Baker. 

*'  I  won't,  you  old  beast !  —  and  she  sha-a-an't  go.  And  I 
wish  3'ou  was  dead  —  and,  my  dear,  you  shan't  go,  and  Pa 
shan't  let  you  ! "  —  shouts  the  boy. 

Oh,  Popham,  if  Miss  Prior  has  been  naughty,  Miss  Prior 
must  go ! "  says  Cecilia,  tossing  up  her  head. 

Spoken  like  my  daughter's  child  !  "  cries  Lady  Baker :  and 
little  Cissy,  having  flung  her  little  stone,  looks  as  if  she  had 
performed  a  very  virtuous  action. 

"  God  bless  you,  Master  Pop,  — you  are  a  trump,  you  are  I " 
says  Mr.  Bedford. 

Yes,  that  I  am,  Bedford ;  and  she  shan't  go,  shall  she? 
cries  the  boy. 

But  Bessy  stooped  down  sadly,  and  kissed  him.  Yes,  I 
must,  dear,"  she  said. 

''Don't  touch  him!  Come  away,  sir!  Come  away  IVom 
her  this  moment  I  "  shrieked  the  two  mothers. 

*'I  nursed  him  through  the  scarlet  fever,  when  his  own 
mother  would  not  come  near  him,"  says  Elizabeth,  gently. 

'Tni  blest  if  she  didn't,"  sobs  Bedford  —  and  —  hub- 
bub— bless  you,  Master  Pop ! " 

''^That  child  is  wicked  enough,  and  headstrong  enough,  and 
rude  enough  already  ! "  exclaims  Lad}-  Baker.  "  I  desire,  young 
woman,  you  will  not  pollute  him  further  I " 

"  That's  a  hard  word  to  say  to  an  honest  woman,  ma'am," 
8a3's  Bedford. 

"Pray,  Miss,  are  you  engaged  to  the  butler,  too?"  hisses 
out  the  dowager. 

"There's  very  little  the  matter  with  Bamefs  child  —  only 

teeth  What  on  earth  has  happened  ?   My  dearLizzy  — 

m}'  dear  Miss  Prior —  what  is  it?  "  cries  the  Doctor,  who  enters 
from  the  garden  at  this  juncture. 

"  Nothing  has  happened,  only  this  young  woman  has  appeared 
in  a  new  character says  Lady  Baker.  "  My  son  has  just  in- 
formed us  that  Miss  Prior  danced  upon  the  st^^ce,  Mr.  Drencher ; 
and  if  you  think  such  a  person  is  a  fit  companion  for  your 
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mother  and  sisters,  who  attend  a  place  of  Christian  worship,  I 
believe  — I  wish  you  joy." 

Is  this  —  is  this  —  true?"  asks  the  Doctor,  with  a  look  of 
bewilderment. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  sighs  the  girl. 

"  And  you  never  told  me,  Elizabeth?"  groans  the  Doctor. 
She's  as  honest  as  any  woman  here,"  calls  out  Bedford. 
"  She  gave  all  the  money  to  her  family." 

"It  wasn't  fair. not  to  tell  me.  It  wasn't  fair,"  sobs  the 
Doctor.  And  he  gives  her  a  ghastly  parting  look,  and  tarns 
his  back. 

"I  say,  you  — Hi  I  What-d'you-call-'im?  Sawbones!" 
shrieks  out  Captain  Clarence.  Come  back,  I  say.  She's  all 
right,  I  say.    Upon  my  honor,  now,  she's  aU  right." 

Miss  P  shouldn't  have  kept  this  from  me.    My  mother 

and  sisters  are  Dissenters,  and  very  strict.  I  couldn't  ask  a 
party  into  my  family  who  has  been  —  who  has  been  —  1  wish 
you  good  morning,"  sa^'s  the  Doctor,  and  stalks  away. 

And  now,  will  3'ou  please  to  get  3'our  things  ready,  and  go, 
too?"  continues  Lady  Baker.  "My  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington, 
you  think  —  " 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  she  must  go ! "  cries  Mrs.  Bonning- 
ton. 

"  Don't  go  till  Lovel  comes  home.  Miss.  7%ese  ain*t  your 
mistresses.  Lady  Baker  don't  pay  your  salary.  If  3*ou  go,  I 
go,  too.  There ! "  calls  out  Bedford,  and  mumbles  something 
in  her  ear  about  "  the  end  of  the  world." 

"  You  go,  too ;  and  a  good  riddance,  you  insolent  brute ! " 
exclaims  the  dowager. 

"  Oh,  Captain  Clarence !  you  haye  made  a  pretty  morning's 
work,"  I  say. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  dooce  all  the  sherry  —  all  the  shinty's 
about,"  says  the  Captain,  plajing  with  the  empty  decanter. 
"Gal's  a  very  good  gal  —  pretty  gal.  If  she  choosesh  dansh 
shport  her  family,  why  the  doosh  shouldn't  she  dansh  shport 
a  family?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  recommend  this  person  to  do,"  says 
Lady  Baker,  tossing  up  her  head.  '*  And  now  I  will  thank  3'ou 
to  leave  the  room.    Do  you  hear?" 

As  poor  Elizabeth  obe3'ed  the  order,  Bedford  darted  after 
her ;  and  1  know  ere  she  had  gone  five  steps  he  had  offered  her 
his  savings  and  everything  he  had.  She  might  have  had  mine 
3X'stcrday.  But  she  had  deceived  me.  She  had  pkyed  fast 
and  loose  with  me.    She  had  misled  me  about  this  Doctor.  I 
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could  trust  her  no  more.  My  love  of  3-e8terday  was  dead,  I 
say.  The  vase  was  broken,  which  never  could  be  mended. 
She  knew  all  was  over  between  us.  She  did  not  once  look  at 
me  as  she  left  the  room. 

The  two  dowagers  one  of  them,  I  think,  a  little  alarmed 
at  her  victory — left  the  house,  and  for  once  went  away  in  the 
same  barouche.  The  young  maniac  who  hud  been  the  cause  of 
the  mischief  staggered  away,  I  know  not  whither. 

About  four  o'clock,  poor  little  Pinhom,  the  children's  maid, 
came  to  me,  wellnigh  choking  with  tears,  as  she  handed  me  a 
letter.  She's  goin' away  —  and  she  saved  both  them  chil- 
dren's lives,  she  did.  And  she've  wrote  to  you,  sir.  And 
Bedford's  a-goin'.  And  I'll  give  warnin',  I  will,  too ! "  And  the 
weeping  handmaiden  retires,  leaving  me,  perhaps  somewhat 
frightened,  with  the  letter  in  my  hand. 

Dear  sir,"  she  said  —  "I  may  write  you  a  line  of  thanks 
and  farewell.  I  shall  go  to  my  mother.  I  shall  soon  find 
another  place.    Poor  Bedford,  who  has  a  generous  heart,  told 

me  that  he  had  given  you  a  letter  of  mine  to  Mr.  D  .  I 

saw  this  morning  that  you  knew  everj-thing.  I  can  only  say 
now  that  for  all  your  long  kindnesses  and  friendship  to  my 
family  I  am  always  your  sincere  and  grateful  —  E.  P." 

Yes :  that  was  all.  I  think  she  was  grateAil.  But  she  had 
not  been  candid  with  me,  nor  with  the  poor  surgeon.  I  had  no 
anger :  far  from  it :  a  great  deal  of  regard  and  good  will,  nay 
admiration,  for  the  intrepid  girl  who  had  played  a  long,  hard 
part  very  cheerflilly  and  bravely.  But  my  foolish  little  flicker 
of  love  had  blazed  up  and  gone  out  in  a  day ;  I  knew  that  she 
never  could  care  for  me.  In  that  dismal,  wakeful  night,  after 
reading  the  letter,  I  had  thought  her  character  and  story  over, 
and  seen  to  what  a  life  of  artifice  and  dissimulation  necessity 
had  compelled  her.  I  did  not  blame  her.  In  such  circum- 
stances, with  such  a  family,  how  could  she  be  frank  and  open  ? 
Poor  thing!  poor  thing!  Do  we  know  anybody?  Ah!  dear 
me,  we  are  most  of  us  very  lonely  in  the  world.  You  who  have 
any  who  love  ,you,  cling  to  them,  and  thank  God.  I  went  into 
the  hall  towai-ds  evening :  her  poor  trunks  and  packages  were 
there,  and  the  little  nurserymaid  weeping  over  them.  The  sight 
unmanned  me ;  and  I  believe  I  cried  myself.  Poor  Elizabeth  ! 
And  with  these  small  chests  you  recommence  3'our  life's  lonely 
voyage !  I  gave  the  girl  a  couple  of  sovereigns.  She  sobbed 
a  God  bless  me !  and  burst  out  er3'ing  more  desperately  than 
ever.   Thou  hast  a  kind  heart,  little  Pinhorn  ! 
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' ' '  Mi88  Prior — to  be  called  for.'  Whose  trunks  are  these  ?  ** 
says  Lovel,  coming  from  the  city.  The  dowagers  drove  up  at 
the  same  moment. 

Didn't  you  see  us  from  the  omnibus,  Frederick?  "  cries  her 
ladyship,  coaxingly.      We  followed  behind  you  all  the  way ! " 

We  were  in  the  barouche,  my  dear,"  remarks  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington,  rather  nervously. 

Whose  trunks  are  these?  —  what's  the  matter?  —  and 
what's  the  girl  crying  for  ?  "  asks  Lovcl. 

Miss  Prior  is  a-going  away,"  sobs  Pinhom. 
Miss  Prior  going?  Is  this  your  doing,  my  Lady  Baker? — 
or  yours,  mother?"  the  master  of  the  house  sa3's,  sternly. 

She  is  going,  my  love,  because  she  cannot  stay  in  this 
family,"  says  mamma. 

That  woman  is  no  fit  companion  for  my  angel's  children, 
Frederick ! "  cries  Lady  B. 

That  person  has  deceived  us  all,  my  love ! "  says  mamma. 
''Deceived?  —  how?     Deceived  whom?"*  continues  Mr. 
Lovel,  more  and  more  hotl}'. 

•'  Clarence,  love  I  come  down,  dear !  Tell  Mr.  Lovel  every- 
thing. Come  down  and  tell  him  this  moment,"  cries  Lady 
Baker  to  her  son,  who  at  this  moment  appears  on  the  corridor 
which  was  round  the  hall. 

"Whafs  the  row  now,  pray?"  And  Captain  Clarence 
descends,  breaking  his  shins  over  poor  Flizabeth's  trunks,  and 
calling  down  on  them  his  usual  maledictions. 

*  *  Tell  Mr.  Lovel  where  you  saw  that — that  person,  Clarence  ? 
Now,  sir,  Usten  to  my  Cecilia's  brother !  " 

'^Saw  her  —  saw  her  in  blue  and  spangles,  ui  the  'Rose 
and  the  Bulbul,'  at  the  Prince's  Theatre  —  and  a  doosid  nice- 
looking  girl  she  was  too  I  "  says  the  Captain. 
"There,  sir!" 

"  There,  Frederick  ! "  cry  the  matrons  in  a  breath. 
*'  And  what  then?"  asks  Lovel. 

"Mercy!  you  ask,  Wliat  then,  Frederick?  Do  you  know 
what  a  theatre  is?  Tell  Frederick  what  a  theatre  is,  Mr. 
Batchelor,  and  that  my  grandchildren  must  not  be  educated 
by  —  " 

"My  grandchildren  —  ray  Cecilia's  children,"  shrieks  the 
other,  "  must  not  be  pol-luted  by  —  " 

"  Silence ! "  I  say.  "  Have  you  a  word  against  her  —  have 
you,  pray,  Baker?" 

"No.  'Gad!  I  never  said  a  word  against  her,"  says  the 
Captain.    "  No,  hang  me,  you  know  —  but  —  " 
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But  suppose  I  knew  the  fact  the  whole  time?"  asks  Lovel, 
with  rather  a  blosh  on  his  cheek.  Suppose  1  knew  that  she 
danc-ed  to  give  her  family  bread?  SupiK)se  I  knew  that  she 
toiled  and  labored  to  support  her  parents,  and  brothers  and 
sisters?  Suppose  I  know  that  out  of  her  pittance  slie  has  con- 
tinued to  support  them?  Suppose  I  know  that  she  watched 
my  own  children  through  fever  and  danger?  For  these  reasons 
I  must  turn  her  out  of  doors,  must  I  ?  No,  by  heaven  !  —  No ! 
—  Elizabeth  !  —  Miss  Prior !  —  Come  down !  —  Come  here,  I 
beg  you ! " 

The  governess,  arra3'ed  as  for  departure,  at  this  moment 
appeared  on  the  corridor  running  round  the  hall.  As  Lovel 
continued  to  speak  very  loud  and  resolute,  she  came  down 
looking  deadly  pale. 

Still  much  excited,  the  widower  went  up  to  her  and  took 
her  hand.  Dear  Miss  Prior !  "  he  said  —  dear  Elizabeth ! 
you  have  been  the  best  IViend  of  me  and  mine.  You  tended 
my  wife  in  illness,  you  took  care  of  ray  childi*en  in  fever  and 
danger.  You  have  been  an  admirable  sister,  daughter  in  your 
own  family  —  and  for  this,  and  for  these  benefits  conferred 
upon  us,  my  relatives  —  my  mother-in-law  —  would  drive  you 
out  of  my  doors  !  It  shall  not  be !  —  by  heavens,  it  shall  not 
be!" 

You  should  have  seen  little  Be<lford  sitting  on  the  govern- 
ess's box,  shaking  his  fist,  and  crying  Hurrah  !  "  as  his  master 
spoke.  By  this  time  the  loud  voices  and  the  altercation  in  the 
hall  had  brought  a  half-dozen  of  servants  fVom  their  quaiters 
into  the  hall.  "  Gro  away,  all  of  you ! "  shouts  Lovel ;  and 
the  domestic  posse  retires,  Bedford  being  the  last  to  retreat, 
and  nodding  approval  at  his  master  as  he  backs  out  of  the 
room. 

You  are  very  good,  and  kind,  and  generous,  sir,"  sa3's  the 
pale  Elizabeth,  putting  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  But 
without  the  confidence  of  these  ladies,  I  must  not  stay,  Mr. 
Lovel.  God  bless  3'ou  for  3'our  goodness  to  me.  I  must,  if 
you  please,  return  to  my  mother." 

The  worth3'  gentleman  lookwl  fiercely  round  at  the  two  elder 
women,  and  again,  seizing  the  governess's  hand,  said  — 
"  Elizabeth  !  dear  Elizabeth  !  I  implore  you  not  to  go !  If  30U 
love  the  children  —  " 

''Oh,  sir!"  (A  cambric  veil  covers  Miss  Prior's  emotion, 
and  the  expression  of  her  face,  on  this  ejaculation.) 

'*  If  you  love  the  children,"  gasps  out  the  widower,  sta3' 
with  them.    If  you  have  a  regard  for — for  their  fatlier"  — 
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(Timanthes,  where  is  th}*  pocket-handkerchief?)  —  remain  in 
this  house,  with  such  a  title  as  none  can  question.  Be  the 
mistress  of  it." 

''His  mistress  —  and  before  me!"  screams  Lad^'  Baker. 
'*  Mrs.  Bonniogton,  this  depravity  is  monstrous !  " 

Be  m}-  wife,  dear  Elizabeth ! "  the  widower  continues. 
Continue  to  watch  over  the  children,  who  shall  be  motherless 
no  more." 

'*  Frederick  !  Frederick !  haven't  they  got  u*  ?"  ahrieks  one 
of  tlic  old  ladies. 

"•Oh,  my  poor  dear  Lady  Baker ! "  says  Mrs.  Bonnington. 
Oh,  m}'  poor  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington  1 "  says  Lady  Baker. 
Frederick,  listen  to  your  mother,"  implores  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington. 

To  your  mothers,"  sobs  Lady  Baker. 

And  they  both  go  down  on  tlieir  knees,  and  I  heard  a  boo- 
hoo  of  a  guffaw  behind  the  green-baized  ser\'ants'  door,  where 
I  have  no  doubt  Mons.  Bedfoixi  was  posted. 

''Ah,  Batchelor !  dear  Batchelor,  speak  to  him !  "  cries  good 
Mrs.  Bonny.  "We  are  praying  this  child,  Batchelor  —  this 
child  whom  3'ou  used  to  know  at  coU^,  and  when  he  was  a 
good,  gentle,  obedient  bo}'.  You  have  influence  with  m}'  poor 
Frederick.  Exert  it  for  his  heart-broken  mother's  sake  ;  and 
you  shall  have  my  bubble-uble-essings,  you  shall." 

''My  dear  good  lad}',"  I  exclaim  —  not  liking  to  see  the 
kind  soul  in  grief. 

"Send  for  Doctor  Straightwaist !  Order  him  to  pause  in 
his  madness,"  cries  Baker ;  "  or  it  is  1,  Cecilia's  mother,  the 
mother  of  that  murdered  angeU  that  shall  go  mad." 

"  Angel?  Allans /  "  I  say.  "  Since  his  widowhood, you  have ' 
never  given  the  poor  fellow  any  j)eace.    You  have  been  for 
ever  quaiTelling  with  him.    You  took  possession  of  his  house  ; 
bullied  his  servants;  spoiled  his  children — 3'ou  did,  Lady 
Baker." 

"  Sir,"  cries  her  ladyship  "30U  are  a  low,  presuming,  vul- 
gar man  !    Clarence,  beat  this  rude  man  !  " 

"•  Nay,"  I  say,  "  there  must  be  no  more  quarrelling  to-day. 
And  I  am  sure  Captain  Baker  will  not  molest  me.  Miss  Prior, 
I  am  delighted  that  my  old  friend  should  have  found  a  woman 
of  good  sense,  good  conduct,  good  temper  —  a  woman  who  has 
hud  many  trials,  and  borne  them  with  ver^'  gre-at  patience  —  to 
l;ik"  charge  of  him,  and  make  him  happy.  I  congratulate  3'ou 
both.  Miss  Prior  has  borne  poverty  so  well  that  I  am  certain 
she  will  bear  good  fortune,  for  it  is  good  foitune  to  become  the 
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wife  of  saeh  a  loyal,  honest,  kindly  gentleman  as  Frederick 
Lovel.*' 

After  such  a  speech  as  that,  I  think  I  may  say,  Hberavi  ant- 
mam.  Not  one  word  of  complaint,  you  see,  not  a  hint  about 
Edward,""  not  a  single  sarcasm,  though  I  might  have  launched 
some  terrific  shots  out  of  my  quiver,  and  have  made  Lovel  and 
his  bride-elect  wntfae  before  me.  But  what  is  the  need  of 
81K)iling  sport?  Shall  I  growl  out  of  my  sulk}'  manger,  because 
my  comrade  gets  the  meat?  Eat  it,  happy  dog !  and  be  thank- 
ful. Would  not  that  bone  have  choked  me  if  I  had  tried  it? 
Besides,  I  am  accnstomed  to  disappointment.  Other  fellows 
get  the  prises  which  I  try  for.  I  am  used  to  run  second  in  the 
dreary  race  of  love.  Second?  Pshal  Third,  Fourth.  Que 
sgat0^eS  There  was  the  Bombay  captain  in  Bess's  early  days. 
There  was  Edward.  Here  is  Fi^erick.  Go  to,  Charies  Batch- 
elor ;  repine  not  at  fortune :  but  be  content  to  be  Batchelor  still. 
My  sister  has  children.  I  will  be  an  uncle,  a  parent  to  them. 
Isn't  Edward  of  the  scarlet  whiskers  distanced?  Has  not  iK>or 
Dick  Bedford  lost  the  race  —  poor  Dick,  who  never  had  a 
chance,  and  is  the  best  of  us  all?  Besides,  what  l\in  it  is  to 
see  Lady  Baker  deposed :  think  of  Mrs.  Piior  coming  in  and 
reigning  over  her!  The  purple-faced  old  fury  of  a  Baker, 
never  will  she  buU^s  and  rage,  and  trample  more.  She  must 
pack  up  her  traps  and  be  off.  I  know  she  must  I  can  con- 
gratulate Lovel  sincerely,  and  that's  the  fact 

And  here  at  this  very  moment,  and  as  if  to  add  to  the  comi- 
cality of  the  scene,  who  should  appear  but  mother-in-law  No.  2, 
Mrs.  Prior,  with  her  Bluecoat  boy,  and  two  or  three  of  her 
children,  who  had  been  invited,  or  had  invited  themselves,  to 
drink  tea  with  Loyel's  3*oimg  ones,  as  their  custom  was  when- 
ever they  could  procure  an  invitation.  Master  Prior  had  a  fine 
**copy"  under  his  arm,  which  he  came  to  show  to  his  patron 
Lovel.  His  mamma,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened, 
came  fawning  in  with  her  old  poke-bonnet,  her  old  pocket,  that 
vast  depository  of  all  sorts  of  stores,  her  old  umbrdla,  and  her 
usual  dreary  smirk.  She  made  her  obeisance  to  tiie  matrons, 
—  she  led  up  her  Bluecoat  bo}'  to  Mr.  Lovel,  in  whose  oflfice 
she  hoped  to  find  a  clerk's  place  for  her  lad,  on  whose  very 
coat  and  waistcoat  she  had  designs  whilst  they  were  yet  on 
his  back :  and  she  straightwa}'  b%an  business  witii  the  dow- 
agers— 

My  lady,  I  hope  your  lad3'ship  is  quite  well?  "  (a  curtsy.) 
Dear,  kind  Mrs.  Bonnington !  I  came  to  pa}*  my  duty  to  you, 
mum.    This  is  Louisa,  ray  lady,  the  great  girl  for  whom  your 
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Iad3'8hip  so  kindly  promised  the  gown.  And  tiiis  is  mj  little 
girl,  Mre.  Bonnington,  mum,  please ;  and  this  is  my  big  Blue. 
Go  and  speak  to  dear,  kind  Mr.  Lovel,  Gus,  our  dear  good 
friend  and  protector,  —  the  son  and  son-in-law  of  these  dear 
ladies.  Lo^,  sir,  he  has  brought  his  copy  to  show  you ;  and 
it*s  creditable  to  a  boy  of  his  age,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Batehelor?  Yoa 
can  say,  who  know  so  well  what  writing  is,  and  my  kind  ser- 
vices to  you,  sir  —  and  —  Elizabeth,  Lizzie,  my  dear!  where's 
your  spectacles,  3'ou  — you — " 

Here  she  stopped,  and  looking  alarmed  at  the  group,  at  the 
boxes,  at  the  blushing  Lovel,  at  the  pale  countenance  of  the 
governess,  '*  Gracious  goodness  ! "  she  said,  what  has  hap- 
pened?  Tell  me,  Lizzy,  what  is  it?" 

Is  this  collusion,  pray?"  says  ruffled  Mrs.  Bonningtmi. 

"  Collusion,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington?" 
Or  insolence?"  bawls  out  my  Lady  Baker. 
Insolence,  yx>iiY  ladyship?  What  —  what  is  it?  What  are 
these  boxes  —  Lizzy's  boxes  ?  Ah !  "  the  mother  broke  out  with 
a  scream,  "  jou've  not  sent  the  poor  girl  away?  Oh  I  my  poor 
chikl  —  my  poor  children !  " 

"The  Prince's  Theatre  has  come  out,  Mrs.  Prior,"  here 
said  I. 

The  mother  clasps  her  meagre  hands.  "  It  wasn't  the  dar- 
ling's fault.  It  was  to  help  her  poor  father  in  poverty.  It  was 
I  who  forced  her  to  it.  Oh,  ladies!  ladies! — don't  ti^e  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  these  poor  orphans ! "  —  and  genuine 
tears  rained  down  her  yellow  cheeks. 

*'  Enough  of  this,"  says  Mr.  Lovel,  haughtily.  "  Mrs.  Prior, 
your  daughter  is  not  going  away.  Elizabeth  has  promised  ta 
stay  with  me,  and  never  to  leave  me — as  governess  no  longer, 
but  as  — "  and  here  he  takes  Miss  Prior's  hand. 

'*His  wife!  Is  this  — is  this  true,  Lizzy?"  gasped  the 
mother. 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  meekly  said  Miss  Elizabeth  Prior. 

At  this  the  old  woman  flung  down  her  umbrella,  and  utter- 
ing a  fine  sci*eam,  folds  Elizabeth  in  her  arms,  and  then  runs 
up  to  Lovel :  My  son !  my  son  ! "  says  she  (Lovel's  face  was 
not  bad,  I  promise  you,  at  this  salutation  and  salute).  "  Come 
here,  children?  —  come,  Augustus,  Fanny,  Louisa,  kiss  your 
dear  brother,  children  !  And  where  are  yours,  Lizzy?  Where 
are  Pop  and  Cissy?  Go  and  look  for  your  little  nephew  and 
niece,  dears :  Pop  and  Cissy  in  the  schoolroom,  or  in  the  gar- 
den, dears.  They  will  be  your  nephew  and  niece  now.  Go 
and  fetch  them,  I  say." 
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As  the  young  Priors  filed  off,  Mrs.  Prior  turned  to  the  two 
other  matrons,  and  spoke  to  them  with  much  dignit}* :  Most 
hot  weather,  your  ladysliip,  I'm  sure !  Mr.  Bonnington  must 
find  it  very  hot  for  preaching,  Mrs.  Bonnington !  Lor' !  there's 
that  little  wretch  beating  my  Johnn}*  on  the  stairs.  Have  done, 
Popy  sir !  How  ever  shall  we  make  those  children  agree,  Eliza- 
beth?" 

Quick,  come  to  me,  some  skilftd  delineator  of  the  British 
dowager,  and  draw  me  the  countenances  of  Lady  Baker  and 
Mrs.  Bonnington  I 

^^I  call  this  a  jolly  game,  don't  you,  Batchelor,  old  boy?" 
remarks  the  Captain  to  me.  Lady  Baker,  my  dear,  I  guess 
your  ladyship's  nose  is  out  of  joint." 

O  Cecilia  —  Ceciha!  don't  you  shudder  in  your  grave?" 
cries  Lady  B.  "  Call  my  people,  Clarence  —  call  Bulkele}'  — 
call  my  maid !  Let  me  go,  I  sa}*,  from  this  house  of  horror ! " 
and  the  old  lady  dashed  into  the  drawing-room,  where  she 
uttered  I  know  not  what  incoherent  shrieks  and  appeals  before 
that  calm,  glazed,  simpering  portrait  of  the  departed  Cecilia. 

Now  tiiis  is  a  truth,  for  which  I  call  Lovel,  his  lady,  Mrs, 
Bonnington,  and  Captain  Clarence  Baker,  as  witnesses.  Well, 
then,  whilst  Lady  B.  was  adjuring  the  i)ortrait,  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  string  of  Cecilia's  harp  —  which  has  alwa^'s  been  standing  in 
the  comer  of  the  room  under  its  shroud  of  Cordovan  leather  — 
a  string,  I  say,  of  Cecilia's  haip  cracked,  and  went  ofl*  with  a 
loud  bong,  which  struck  terror  into  all  beholders.  Lad}*  Baker's 
agitation  at  the  incident  was  awful ;  I  do  not  like  to  describe 
it  —  not  having  any  wish  to  say  anything  tragic  in  this  narra- 
tive—  though  that  I  can  write  tragedy,  plays  of  mine  (of 
which  envious  managers  never  could  be  got  to  see  the  merit) 
I  think  will  prove,  when  they  appear  in  my  posthumous  works. 

Baker  has  always  averred  that  at  the  moment  when  the  haip- 
string  broke,  her  heart  broke  too.  But  as  she  lived  for  many 
years,  and  ma}'^  be  alive  now  for  what  I  know ;  and  as  she 
boiTOwed  money  repeatedly  from  Lovel  —  he  must  be  acquitted 
of  the  charge  which  she  constantly  brings  against  him  of  hasten- 
ing her  own  death,  and  murdering  his  first  wife  Cecilia.  *'  The 
harp  that  once  in  Tara's  Halls "  used  to  make  such  a  piteous 
feeble  thrumming,  has  been  caited  off  1  know  not  whitlier ;  and 
Cecilia's  portrait,  though  it  has  been  i*emoved  from  the  post 
of  honor  (where,  you  conceive,  under  present  circumstances  it 
would  hardly  be  apropos)^  occupies  a  very  reputable  position 
in  the  pink  room  up  stairs,  which  that  poor  young  Clarence 
inhabited  during  my  visit  to  Shrublands. 
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All  the  house  has  been  altered.  There's  a  fine  oigan  in  the 
hall,  on  which  Elizabeth  performs  sacred  music  rery  finely. 
As  for  »iy  old  room,  I  will  trouMe  you  to  smoke  there  under  the 
present  government.  It  is  a  library  now^  with  many  fine  and 
authentic  pictures  of  the  Lovel  family  hanging  up  in  it,  the 
English  branch  of  the  house  witii  the  crest,  and  6Vzre  a  la 
huve  for  the  motto,  and  a  grand  posthumous  portrait  of  a  Portu- 
guese officer  (Gandish),  Elizabeth's  late  flKther. 

As  for  dear  old  Mrs.  Bonuingtoo,  she,  you  may  be  sore, 
would  be  easily  reconciled  to  an}'  live  mortal  who  was  kind  to 
her,  and  any  plan  which  should  make  her  son  happy;  and 
Elizabeth  has  quite  won  her  over.  Mrs.  Prior,  <m  the  depo- 
sition of  the  other  dowagers,  no  doubt  expected  to  reign  at 
Shrublands,  but  in  this  object  1  am  not  very  Bcmy  to  say  was 
disappointed.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a  little  amnsed,  upon  the  very 
first  day  of  her  intended  reign  —  Uiat  eventfhl  one  of  which  we 
have  been  describing  the  incidents  —  to  see  how  calialy  and 
gracefully  Bessy  pulled  the  throne  from  under  her,  on  which  the 
old  lady  was  clambering. 

Mrs.  P.  knew  the  house  very  well,  and  everything  which  it 
contained  ;  and  when  Lad}'  Baker  drove  off  with  her  son  and 
her  suite  of  domestics,  Prior  dashed  through  the  vacant  apart- 
ments gleaning  what  had  been  left  in  the  flurry  of  departure  — 
a  scarlet  feather  out  of  the  dowager^s  room,  a  shirt-stud  and  a 
bottle  of  hair-oil,  the  Captain's  property.  **  And  now  they  are 
*  gone,  and  as  you  can't  be  alone  with  him,  my  dear,  I  must  be 
with  you,"  says  she,  coming  down  to  her  daughter. 

''  Of  course,  mamma,  I  must  be  with  you,"  says  obedient 
Elizabeth. 

''  And  there  is  the  pink  room,  and  the  blue  room,  and  the 
yellow  room  for  the  boys  —  and  the  chintz  boudoii*  for  me  —  1 
can  put  them  all  away,  oh,  so  comfortably  I " 

I  can  come  and  share  Louisa's  room,  mamma,"  8a}-8 
Bessy.      It  will  not  be  proper  for  me  to  stay  here  at  all  — 
until  afterwards,  you  know.    Or  1  can  go  to  my  uncle  at  SU 
Boniface.    Don't  you  think  that  will  bo  best,  eh,  Frederick?" 
Whatever  you  wish,  my  dear  Lizzy ! "  says  Lovel. 

''  And  I  dare  say  there  will  be  some  little  alterations  made 
in  the  house.  You  talked,  you  know,  of  painting,  Mr.  Lovel : 
and  the  children  can  go  to  their  grandmamma  Bonnington. 
And  on  our  return  when  the  alterations  are  made  we  shall 
always  be  delighted  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Batohelor — our  kindest  old 
friend.    Shall  we  not,  Frederick?" 

''  Always,  always,"  said  Fi-ederick. 
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"Come,  ehiWren,  come  to  your  teas,"  calls  out  Mrs.  P.,  in 
a  resolute  rcHce. 

"  Dear  Pop,  I'm  not  going  away  —  that  is,  only  for  a  few 
days,  dear,"  says  Bessy,  kissing  the  boy ;  and  you  will  love 
me,  won't  you?" 

All  right,"  says  the  boy.  But  Cissy  said,  when  the  same 
appeal  was  made  to  her :  I  shall  love  my  dear  mamma  1"  and 
makes  her  new  mother-in-law  a  very  polite  curtsy. 

"  1  think  you  had  better  put  off  those  men  you  expect  to 
dinner  to-morrow,  Fred,"  I  say  to  Lovel. 

"  I  think  I  had,  Batch,"  says  the  gentleman. 

"  Or  you  can  dine  with  them  at  the  club,  you  know?"  re- 
marks Elizabeth. 

"  Yes,  Bessy." 

"  And  when  the  children  have  had  their  tea  I  will  go  with 
mamma.    My  boxes  are  ready,  you  know,"  says  arch  Bessy. 

And  you  will  stay  and  dine  with  Mr.  Lovel,  won't  you, 
Mr.  Batchelor?  "  asks  the  lady. 

It  was  the  dreariest  dinner  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  No  under- 
taker could  be  more  gloomy  than  Bedford,  as  he  served  us. 
We  tried  to  talk  politics  and  literature.  We  drank  too  much, 
purposely.  Nothing  would  do.  "  Hang  me,  if  I  can  stand 
this,  Lovel,"  I  said,  as  wo  sat  mum  over  our  third  bottle.  I 
will  go  back  and  sleep  at  my  chambers.  I  was  not  a  little  soft 
upon  her  myself,  that's  the.  truth.  Here's  her  health,  and  hap- 
piness to  both  of  you,  with  all  my  heart."  And  we  drained  a 
great  bumper  apiece,  and  I  left  him.  He  was  very  happy  I 
should  go. 

Bedford  stood  at  the  gate,  as  the  little  pony-carriage  came 
for  me  in  the  dusk.  God  bless  you,  sir,"  says  he.  I  can't 
stand  it ;  I  shall  go  too."  And  he  rubbed  his  hands  over  his 
eyes. 

He  married  Mary  Pinhorn,  and  they  have  emigrated  to  Mel- 
bourne ;  whence  he  sent  me,  three  years  ago,  an  affectionate 
letter,  and  a  smart  gold  pin  from  the  diggings. 

A  month  afterwards,  a  cab  might  have  been  seen  driving 
from  the  Temple  to  Hanover  Square  :  and  a  month  and  a  day 
after  that  drive,  an  advertisement  might  have  been  read  in  the 
Post  and  Times  :  "  Married,  on  Thursda}',  10th,  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  by  the  Reverend  the  Master  of  St.  Boniface 
College,  Oxbridge,  uncle  of  the  bride,  Frederick  Lovel,  Esquire, 
of  Shrublands,  Roehampton,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  Montagu  Prior,  K.S.F." 

We  ma3*  hear  of  Lovel  Mabbied  some  other  day,  but  here 
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is  an  end  of  Lovel  the  Widower.  Valete  et  plaudUe^  you 
good  people,  who  have  witnessed  the  little  comedy.  Down 
witn  the  curtain ;  cover  up  the  boxes ;  pop  out  the  gas-lights. 
Ho !  cab.  Take  us  home,  and  let  us  have  some  tea,  and  go  to 
bed.  Good- night,  my  little  players.  We  have  been  naerry 
together,  and  we  part  with  soft  hearts  and  somewhat  rueful 
countenances,  don't  we? 


THE  END. 


Uuiversity  Fi-eiw :  John  Wibon  ami  Sion,  Cambridge. 
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